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Contents: I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Egyptian; 3. Akkadian; 4. Arabic/Phoenician; 5. LAX, II. 1. 
Connection with the Sabbath Year; 2. Forty-ninth or Fiftieth? 3. Particular or Universal? II. 
Apparent Stages of Jubilee Legislation. IV. Year of Yahweh’s Good Pleasure. 


I. 1.Occurrences. The word yöbel never appears in the sense of a (ram's) horn unless 
accompanied by a word unambiguously meaning “horn” or “trumpet (blast).” In no 
biblical context is there any indication that yöbel is a material horn or an allusion to the 
most notable use of such a trumpet, the Jubilee, thus Sdp*rét (hay-)yöb“lim (Josh. 
6:4,6,8,13). In Josh. 6:5 qeren hayyöbel is introduced by m“sSök, “blast,” so that one may 
well say that even in Ex. 19:13 m*S6k stands for “trumpet blast” and leaves yöbel 
undetermined. Apart from these 6 occurrences, yöbel (also written ydbé/) is found only 
21 times, always for the institution of the release year, either with (Lev. 
25:13,28a,40,50,52,54; 27:17,18b,23,24) or without (Lev. 25:10,11,12,15,28b,30,31,33; 
27:18a,21; Nu. 36:4) ¥nat, “year.” Josh. 6 and Ex. 19:13 are E;! Lev. 27 is P, as is Lev. 
25 (or H). 


yöbel. J. Bottéro, “Désordre économique et annulation des dettes en Mésopotamie a l’époque 
paléo-babylonienne,” JESHO, 4 (1961), 113-146; D. Correns, Die Mischna Schebiit (vom Sabbat- 
jahr) (diss., Göttingen, 1954); J. D. Eisenstein, “Sabbatical Year and Jubilee,” JE, X (1905), 605-8; 
M. Elon, Freedom of the Debtor's Person in Jewish Law (Jerusalem, 1964) [Heb.]; F. Horst, Das 
Privilegrecht Jahwes. FRLANT, 28[45] (1930) = Gottes Recht. GSAT. ThB, 12 (1961), 79-103: 
“Brachjahr und Schuldverhältnisse: 15, 1-18”; idem, “Das Eigentum nach dem AT,” Kirche im 
Volk, 2 (Essen, 1949), 87-102 = Gottes Recht, 203-221; idem, “Eigentum. Biblisch,” RGG°, II, 
363ff.; E. Kutsch, “Erlassjahr,” RGG, II, 568-69; idem, “Erwägungen zur Geschichte der Passafeier 
und des Massotfestes,” ZThK, 55 (1958), 1-35; N. P. Lemche, “The Manumission of Slaves—The 
Fallow Year—The Sabbatical Year—The Jobel Year,” VZ, 26 (1976), 38-59, esp. 38-41; 
E. Neufeld, “Socio-economic Background of Yöbel and S*mitta,” RSO, 33 (1958), 53-124; R. G. 
North, Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee. AnBibl, 4 (1954) [with earlier literature]; N. Sarna, 
“Zedekiah’s Emancipation of Slaves and the Sabbatical Year,” Orient and Occident. Festschrift 
C. Gordon. AOAT, 22 (1973), 143-49; E. E. Urbach, “The Laws Regarding Slavery: As a Source 
for Social History in the Period of the Second Temple, the Mishnah, and Talmud,” Papers of the 
Institute of Jewish Studies, 1 (1964), 1-94 = Zion, 25 (1960) [Heb.]; G. Wallis, “Das Jobeljahr- 
Gesetz, eine Novelle zum Sabbatjahr-Gesetz,” MIO, 15 (1969), 337-345; R. Westbrook, “Jubilee 
Laws,” ILR, 6 (1971), 209-226; idem, “Redemption of Land,” ILR, 6 (1971), 367-375; W. Zim- 
merli, “Das ‘Gnadenjahr des Herrn,’” Archäologie und AT. Festschrift K. Galling (Tübingen, 
1970), 321-332 = Studien zur Alttestamentlichen Theologie und Prophetie. Gesammelte Aufsätze, 
2. ThB, 51 (1974), 222-234; — WNT drör. 

| O. Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse (*1962; repr. Darmstadt, 1973). 
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2. Egyptian. Egyp. hb $d is often rendered “jubilee (year),” and there are certain 
similarities: a universal nationwide jubilation over a lengthy period after a solemn 
proclamation. But the Ab $d could occur only after some thirty regnal years, and then 
several times after that for the same Pharaoh. It had nothing to do with a seven-year cycle 
or with liberation from social injustice or grievances. Such a reform is indeed supposed 
to have taken place under Horemheb ca. 1320 B.C., but unrelated to any hb $d “once for 
all,” as later also under Bocchoris in 720, which was the precedent for Solon’s 
seisächtheia in 594 B.C.? 


3. Akkadian. Akk. biltu, “load, tribute, harvest(-gift),”> is linked with wabälu and is 
thus admitted as a quasi-infinitive ofybl.* According to Gordon,’ šūdůtu could have some 
remote similarity to the Jubilee or (more likely) the 3“mittä.° A fragment speaking of a 
$mittä or anduräru type moratorium has even been claimed to fit the lacunas in CH §68.’ 
Bottéro® sees the edict of Ammi-saduga? as a kind of seisächtheia. The fallow period in 
Assyria is discussed by Opitz.!° 


4. Arabic/Phoenician. South Arabic inscriptions speak of the deity as owner of the 
land, as in the legitimation of the jubilee release in Lev. 25:23.11 Akiba (A.D. 130) claims 
to have heard in Arabia (or “Gaul,” perhaps = “Galatia”!?) the word yubla used for a 
ram.!? This was considered a “groundless Jewish myth” until the discovery in 1846 of 
the Marseilles tariff,!> where a list of the prices of sacrificial animals includes the line: 
bybl `m b‘z kll °m sw‘t `m Sim kll lkhnm ksp Sql, “in (the case of) a ybl or a goat, a whole 
offering or a sin offering or a substitutionary offering, the priests (receive) one shekel of 
silver.” !© Here “sheep” or “ram” fits ybl far better than “release year.”!’ It is now denied 


2 Diodorus Siculus Library of History i.79.4; not mentioned in M. Floss, “Zevoay8era,” PW, 
ILA/1 (1921), 1118; J. Pirenne, “La restauration monarchique en Egypte aux VIlIle-Vle s. av. J.C. 
et les réformes de Bocchoris et d’Amasis,” AHDO, 4 (1949), 12. 

3 AHw, I (1965), 126; CAD, II (1966), 228. 

4 N. Nicolskij, “Die Entstehung des Jobeljahres,” ZAW, 50 (1932), 216 [commonly ignored], 
with reference to the “votive gifts” of Lev. 27:17. 

5 C. H. Gordon, “Paralléles nouziens aux lois et coutumes de |’AT,” RB, 44 (1935), 39. 

6 Sumerian antecedent cited by J. A. van Dijk, review of W. Hallo, Early Mesopotamian Royal 
Titles (Chicago, 1955), ZA, N.S. 21[55] (1963), 272. 

7 S. H. Langdon, “A Fragment of the Hammurapi Code,” PSBA, 36 (1914), 100. 

8 P. 145. 

9 Ein Edikt des Königs Ammi-Saduga von Babylon, ed. F. R. Kraus. StDI, 5 (1958), 158; new 
part from J. J. Finkelstein, “The Edict of Ammisaduga: A New Text,” RA, 63 (1969), 45-64. 

10 D, Opitz, “Eine Form der Ackerbestellung in Assyrien,” ZA, N.S. 3[37] (1927), 104-6. 

11 N, Rhodokanakis, “Die Bodenwirtschaft im alten Südarabien,” AWA, 54 (1916), 176, 190. 

12 P. Benoit, “Rabbi Aqiba ben Joseph sage et héros du judaïsme,” RB, 54 (1947), 85. 

13 WTM; Ros Has. 26b; also 8b, 27a; “Arak. 12b; Jer. Ber. 9, 13e. 

14 J. G. K. Kranold, De anno Hebraeorum jubilaeo (Göttingen, 1838), 18. 

15 KAI, 69. 

16 KAT, 69, 7. 

17 —» 93° ybl. 
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that the correspondence between $öpär, and Akk. Sapparu, “wild goat,” confirms the use 
of the same term for “ram” and “horn.” 1! More rarely an attempt is made to link the ram 
as “leader” with the Hebrew (Arabic, Ugaritic) verb wabala/ybl. 19 


5. LXX. It is nevertheless worth noting that the LXX always renders yöbel as äphesis, 
“sending away” or “sending back”;%® only in Lev. 25:15 do we find sémasia, “procla- 
mation,” alone; in 25:10ff. it is used together with dphesis. This agrees with the normal 
meaning of Heb. yabal, “bring back,” “send back solemnly or abundantly,” used of 
returning exiles (Jer. 31:9; Isa. 55:12), victorious armies (Ps. 60:1[Eng. v. 9] par. 
108:11[10]), a funeral cortege (Job 10:19; 21:32), or solemn offerings (Zeph. 3:10; Ps. 
68:30[29]; 76:12[11]); cf. also the noun forms (y“)bül, “produce of the earth” (Lev. 26:4; 
Isa. 44:19 [Job 40:20; 37:12 and often tebél, “earth”*!), yabal, “stream” (Isa. 30:25; 44:4 
[Lev. 22:22; Jer. 17:8; Dnl. 8:2]), possibly also meaning “music” as “that which flows” 
(Gen. 4:21). On biltu as “harvest offering” see 1.3 above, as “intercalation,” see II.2 
below. There is no relationship with “jubilation,” Lat. jubilare, “shout during harvest.”22 
Gk. hiémi of itself does not imply solemnity or abundance, and yb? does not share the 
nuance of “back” or “away” explicit in aphiémi. Nevertheless, all occurrences of äphesis 
have overtones of solemnity or abundance as the “restoration of former well-being.” 


Il. 1. Connection with the Sabbath Year. Ultimately then, the meaning of Heb. yöbel 
must be determined solely from Lev. 25:10. There, in the closest possible relationship 
to the Sabbath Year, it is a kind of solemn homecoming together with liberation from 
vague or previously mentioned economic disadvantages; it is a > INT d‘rér, “freeing, 
freedom of movement.” This homecoming must be proclaimed by a blast of the ram’s 
horn ($öpär; in other verses qeren or rua; never yöbel) in the “fiftieth” year. 


2. Forty-ninth or Fiftieth? “Fifty” is put in explicit relation with the seventh Sabbath 
Year, the forty-ninth year, whether as a round number standing for forty-nine itself or as 
an extra year interrupting the sabbatical cycle (a survival of the earlier “pentecontads” 
or seven fifty-day periods of the agricultural years).7* Lev. 25:11 speaks explicitly of one 


18 B. Landsberger, Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien. ASAW, 42/6 (1934), 96; see now “Tin 
and Lead: the Adventures of Two Vocables,” JNES, 24 (1965), 296; W. Heimpel, Tierbilder in der 
sumerischen Literatur. StPohl, 2 (1968), 251. 

19 D, Baldi, Giosué. SaBi (1956), 46, following E. König, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude 
der hebräischen Sprache, II (Leipzig, 1895), 105; E. Power, “Annus jubilaeus,” VD, 4 (1924), 
353-58. 

20 Cf. Josephus Ant. iii.12.3 (283): “freedom.” 

21 — VIN thl. 

22 KBL’, following J. T. Milik, “De vicissitudinibus notionis et vocabuli iubilaei,” VD, 
28 (1950), 167, contra K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der europäischen . . . Wörter 
orientalischen Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), 76. 

23 Contra J. Morgenstern, “Jubilee, Year of,” IDB, II, 1001; W. F. Albright, review of North, 
Bibl, 37 (1956), 490. 

24 H. Lewy and J. Lewy, “The Origin of the Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar,” 
HUCA, 17 (1942/43), 91. 
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year’s harvest that must serve for three years, seeming to imply two successive fallow 
years; but this very passage perplexingly calls the years the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
rather than the forty-eighth, forty-ninth, and fiftieth. 

Earlier authors inclined to take this apparent equating of the forty-ninth year with the 
fiftieth year as an intercalation (ybl, “pro-ducere, lengthen,” or epakta, “intercalary 
year”26) either of a whole year or of forty-nine days (Lev. 25:8),27 or of just the ten days 
between the actual beginning of the year and the proclamation “on the tenth of the month” 
(Tishri, Lev. 25:9).28 


3. Particular or Universal? Relatively unimportant in comparison to the social 
prescriptions of the Jubilee is the question of whether a “release of the land” was to be 
celebrated in the forty-ninth year, the fiftieth year, or both. More important is the fact 
that in any case the Jubilee is a special instance of the “seventh” year (Lev. 25:4,8). This 
poses the inescapable question whether this “seventh” year is to be identified with the 
release of a “Hebrew” slave in his seventh year as a slave, mentioned in Ex. 21:2, or with 
Dt. 15:12, where the seventh year of the individual slave seems somehow equated with 
the universal *mittad (LXX äphesis) immediately preceding. There are indeed differences 
among these three Sabbath Year prescriptions, but these differences are so slight and 
ambiguous that it is impossible to say when we are dealing with a seventh year of the 
universal calendar and when we are dealing with a seventh year that varies with the 
individual. These three laws share the goal of improving the socio-economic status of 
the individual and thus of the whole community. This goal is so dominant that it justifies 
seeing a later idealization or adaptation in the universal year presupposed in some of the 
details. The ideal picture of a general release taking place at regular intervals was 
developed from the practice of individual release. 


IH. Apparent Stages of Jubilee Legislation. Despite the many unanswered ques- 
tions, it seems profitable to attempt a synthesis of the elements of a striving for 
socio-economic justice that are found in the Jubilee chapter. 


1. Above all, the starting point is probably not the purely agricultural fallow year, as 
Lev. 25:6 might suggest, but the misery, poverty, weakness, and catastrophes that made 
life unbearable for some Israelites, as they must for people of any time and place. 


2. If these sufferers and their families were not simply to die the cruel death of 
starvation, they had to get a loan and contract a debt. 


25 A. Klostermann, “Ueber die kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobeljahres,” TAStKr, 53 (1880), 
723. 

26 North, 126. 

27 S. Zeitlin, “Notes relatives au calendrier juif,” REJ, 89 (1930), 354. 

28 Cf. J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des ATs 
(Berlin, 71899), 165. 
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3. Hardly any wealthy person would grant such a loan, not merely because remission 
of the debt in some “seventh” year was already foreseen from the outset, but in general 
because the risk of loss was out of all proportion to the expected profit. 


4. Instead, the debtor or his son would become the “slave” of the creditor, either as a 
“live gage” instead of a “mort-gage”*? or more likely in order to work off the debt 
gradually. Such a person no longer enjoyed freedom of movement or freedom to earn 
his livelihood so long as the entire wages of his toil had to be applied to the debt. 


5. The duration of individual servitude was limited and prescribed. Hammurabi 
tolerated only three years;?! the biblical six years may be not less humane but more 
realistic. In both cases the principal goal was liberation after a specified period.?? 
Unquestionably we are dealing here with accidentally preserved examples of widespread 
usage, not with mutually dependent practice or independent innovation. Whether some 
historical occasion of implementation of these laws is to be seen in Jer. 34:14 and Neh. 
5:5 is disputed.>’ 


6. Even if the poor freedman was likely to fall back at once into debt slavery, this was 
not to be tolerated more than seven times. Since these fifty adult years constitute a normal 
life span, it seems obvious that this “liberation” or rather the recovery of free title to 
landed property was more in the economic interest of the community than of the aged 
debtor. Much as in the case of Naboth (1 K. 21), the inherited field could never pass 
totally from the small family into the hands of large landowners (Nu. 36:7). 


7. The motive clause in Lev. 25:23, “all the land belongs to me [Yahweh]” (which 
could originally have been Canaanite and referred to Baal**), does not mean that private 
ownership was either excluded or unrestricted, but rather that property relationships 
among individuals were to be so regulated that all, rather than just a few, could live in 
true freedom. 


IV. Year of Yahweh’s Good Pleasure. These true goals of the various pieces of 
social legislation, long normative, are summarized in the Jubilee chapter. Jubilee is above 
all a special kind of emancipation of slaves and land in the seventh year (Lev. 25:1-12). 


29 H.-M. Weil, “Gage et cautionnement dans la Bible,” AHDO, 2 (1938), 171; A. Abeles, “Der 
Bürge nach biblischem Recht,” MGWJ, 66 (1922), 285. 

30 P, Koschaker, “Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den östlichen Randgebieten des 
Hellenismus,” ASAW, 42 (1931), 107. 

31 CH 8117. 

32 H. U. Cazelles, Etudes sur le code de l’alliance (Paris, 1946), 150. 

33 On Mic. 2:4, see A. Alt, “Micha 2, 1-5: THE ANAAAZMO?E in Juda,” Interpretationes ad 
Vetus Testamentum Pertinentes. Festschrift S. Mowinckel. NTT, 56 (1955), 13-23 = KiSchr, II 
(1953), 373-381. 

34 Horst, GSAT, 220. 
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Undoubtedly it is connected more directly with landed property than with slavery (Lev. 
25:10,13,23), but both are seen in concrete relation to debt and loan (Lev. 25:25,35,39; 
Dt. 15:2,7,12; Neh. 5:7f.). Regulation of various sales contracts with respect to the 
proximity of the Jubilee release (Lev. 25:28-55; 27:17-24; Nu. 36:4; Ezk. 46:17; personal 
transactions like g6°él redemption: Lev. 25:25; Jer. 32:8; the levirate: Dt. 25:5; Ruth 3:13) 
is spelled out far more minutely than is the case with those prescriptions that superficially 
seem concerned with agricultural fallow but always have more to do with economic 
benefits to the underprivileged (Lev. 25:8,12,24). These painfully detailed and hardly 
realistic norms, whether of fallow or of sale, are probably adjustments added by the 
compiler in an (exilic) period when the primal conditions demanding economic liberation 
were no longer experienced in daily life. 

One must even admit that this P compiler, with his canonical, casuistic, and liturgical 
orientation, was thinking more of the ideal or even eschatological overtones of the texts 
he was transmitting. The colorful and solemn “jubilant streaming toward one’s (spiritual) 
homeland” (more or less like the jubilee pilgrimages to Rome), the “year of the Lord’s 
grace” as an anticipation of the heavenly liberation (Isa. 61:2; Lk. 4:19) or the restoration 
of all things (Acts 3:21),>> interested him more than the barely perceptible improvement 
in the economic lot of one individual after another in little villages over the course of 
years. 

This is not to deny that a universal proclamation of release may have been handed 
down as part of the primitive legislation: the earliest debt slavery would all have taken 
place more or less in the first years of Israel’s occupation of Canaan and would thus have 
come to a definitive end in roughly the same year. Asolemn proclamation could also be 
considered to have heralded those emancipations that were to take place only some years 
later. Thus “this H legislation for the Jubilee Year represents an attempt by early postexilic 
legislators to solve in an altogether unprecedented manner... . two problems, of distinctly 
social character, which had found no effective solution throughout the entire pre-exilic 
period, and which had presumably become acute once again.”* “But then we are 
compelled to conclude that the exilic prophets knew the Jubilee Year as a traditional 
institution, which the predecessor of Isa. 61 had taken over as a vehicle for his astonishing 


message of salvation.”>’ 
North 


35 H, Wildberger, “Israel und sein Land,” EvTh, 16 (1956), 419. 
36 Morgenstern, IDB, II, 1002. 
37 Zimmerli, 327 = Studien, 228f. 
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Contents: I. Ancient Near East: 1. Akkadian; 2. Egyptian. II. 1. Etymology and Occurrences; 
2. Forms and Distribution; 3. Phrases; 4. Related Words and Expressions. III. General Usage: 1. 
Literal Usage; 2. Extended Usage. IV. Theological Usage: 1. Creation; 2. Cult; 3. History. V. 
Qumran. VI. LXX. 


I. Ancient Near East. 
1. Akkadian. a. The common Semitic noun yaum, which does not derive from any 
verbal root, appears in Akkadian as ümu(m), in Old Akkadian as yūmum. The plural is 


yöm. S. Aalen, “TÍR "ör,” TDOT, 1, 147-167; idem, Die Begriffe ‘Licht’ und ‘Finsternis’ im AT, 
im Spätjudentum und im Rabbinismus. SNVAO, 1951/1; J. Bart, Biblical Words for Time. SBT, 33 
(71969); J. Bergman, H. Ringgren, and C. Barth, “3 béger,” TDOT, Il, 217-228; L. Cerny, The 
Day of Yahweh and Some Relevant Problems. Präce z vedeckych üstavü, 53/V (Prague, 1948); 
G. Dalman, Aus, 1/2 (1928), 594-642; S. J. DeVries, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow (Grand 
Rapids, 1975); J. Finegan, Handbook of Biblical Chronology (Princeton, 1964); E. Jenni, “OY yom 
Tag,” THAT, 1, 707-726; M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning (Lund, 1920); G. von Rad and 
G. Delling, “ugga,” TDNT, I, 943-53; M. Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14. WMANT, 34 (1969); idem, “Vik 
“ör Licht,” THAT, 1, 84-90; R. de Vaux, Anclsr, 178-194, esp. 180-83; J. R. Wilch, Time and Event 
(Leiden, 1969). 

On II.1: H. Birkeland, Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebräischen. SNVAO, 1940/3; T. Nöldeke, 
Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strasbourg, 1910), 133-35; A. F. Rainey, “The 
Word ‘Day’ in Ugaritic and Hebrew,” Lesonenü, 36 (1971/72), 186-89 [Heb.; Eng. summary]. 

On 11.3: G. W. Buchanan, “Eschatology and the ‘End of Days,’” JNES, 20 (1961), 188-193; 
B. S. Childs, “A Study of the Formula, “Until this Day,’ ” JBL, 82 (1963), 279-292; G. Gerleman, 
“*Heute’, ‘Gestern’ und ‘Morgen’ im Hebräischen,” TAik, 72 (1967), 84-89; H. Kosmala, “ ‘At the 
End of the Days’,” ASTI, 2 (1963), 27-37 = Studies, Essays, and Reviews, | (Leiden, 1978), 73-83; 
A. Lefèvre, “L'expression “En ce jour-lä’ dans le livre d’Isaie,” Melanges bibliques. Travaux de 
l'institut catholique de Paris, 4. Festschrift A. Robert. Travaux de l'Institut Catholique de Paris, 
4 (1957), 174-79; E. Lipiński, “Dan MANRI dans les textes préexiliques,” VT, 20 (1970), 
445-450; P. A. Munch, The Expression bayyöm hähü’. ANVAO, II, 1936/2; J. Schreiner, “Das Ende 
der Tage,” BiLe, 5 (1964), 180-194; H. Seebass, “MANR "ahfrit ["ach“rith],” TDOT, I, 207-212; 
W. Staerk, “Der Gebrauch der Wendung DR" NARI im at. Kanon,” ZAW, 11 (1891), 247-253. 

On II.1: J. M. Baumgarten, “The Beginning of the Day in the Calendar of Jubilees,” JBL, 
77 (1958), 355-360; P. J. Heawood, “The Beginning of the Jewish Day,” JOR, N.S. 36 (1945/46), 
393-401; E. Kutsch, “Chronologie. III. Israelitisch-jüdische Chronologie,” RGG*, I, 1812-14; 
J. Morgenstern, “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, 1 (1924), 13-78; idem, “Sup- 
plementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, 10 (1935), 1-148; idem, “The 
Calendar of the Book of Jubilees, its Origin and its Character,” VT, 5 (1955), 34-76; F. S. North, 
“Four-month Seasons of the Hebrew Bible,” VT, 11 (1961), 446-48; J. B. Segal, “Intercalation and 
the Hebrew Calendar,” V7, 7 (1957), 250-307; H. R. Stroes, “Does the Day Begin in the Evening 
or Morning? Some Biblical Observations,” VT, 16 (1966), 460-475; S. Talmon, “The Calendar 
Reckoning of the Sect from the Judaean Desert,” Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls. ScrHier, 4 
(1965), 162-199; S. Zeitlin, “The Beginning of the Jewish Day During the Second Common- 
wealth,” JOR, N.S. 36 (1945/46), 403-414. 
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usually ami, rarely the feminine form ümätu(m). Derivatives include ümtum/ündu, 
“specific day”; ima(m), “today”; imakkal, “(for) one day”; amis, “like the bright day”; 
ümisam(ma), and (only Neo-Bab.) dmussu, “daily”; ümsu(m), “to this day.”' In the sense 
of “storm,” a meaning not deriving from Proto-Semitic and found only in literary texts, 
imu is a loan translation from Sumerian, where u(d) means both “day” and “storm.” As 
a term for a mythical lion, amu occurs only in lexical lists. A purely poetical synonym 
is immu(m);? urru(m) refers primarily to the dawning day (urra[m], “in the morning, 
tomorrow”). 

b. Not even the lexica can provide a full listing of the tens of thousands of occurrences. 
A few illustrations must suffice here. As in other Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
“day” is understood both in contrast to “night” and as a term including both daytime and 
nighttime, each divided into six double hours (bi/éru, lit., “interstice”), the length of 
which depends on the season. As elsewhere, the primary divisions of the day are morning, 
midday, and evening.’ “Day” is used in contrast to “night” in the astronomical omen 


On IV.1: W. H. Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT, 17 (71967), 
67-73; O. H. Steck, Der Schöpfungsbericht der Priesterschrift. FRLANT, 115 (1975), 158-177. 

On IV.3.b-d (selective bibliog., primarily recent, on the theme of the Day of Yahweh): J. Bourke, 
“Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joël,” RB, 66 (1959), 5-31, 191-212; C. Camiti, “L'espressione ‘il giorno 
di Jhwh’: origine ed evoluzione semantica,” BeO, 12 (1970), 11-25; F. Couturier, “Le “Jour de 
Yahvé’ dans l’AT,” Revue de l'Université d'Ottawa, 24 (1954), 193-217; G. Eggebrecht, Die 
früheste Bedeutung und der Ursprung der Konzeption vom “Tage Jahwes” (diss., Halle/Witten- 
berg, 1966/67); A. J. Everson, The Day of Yahweh as Historical Event (diss., Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, 1969); idem, “The Days of Yahweh,” JBL, 93 (1974), 329-337; F. C. 
Fensham, “A Possible Origin of the Concept of the Day of the Lord,” Biblical Essays 1966 
(Potchefstroom, 1967), 90-97; J. Gray, “The Day of Yahweh in Cultic Experience and Eschatologi- 
cal Prospect,” SEA, 39 (1974), 5-37; H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen 
Eschatologie. FRLANT, 6 (1905), G. N. M. Habets, Die grosse Jesaja-Apokalypse (Jes 24-27) 
(diss., Bonn, 1974), esp. 334-352; J. Héléva, “L’origine du concept prophétique du “Jour du 
Yahve’,” Ephemerides Carmeliticae, 15 (1964), 3-36; J. Jeremias, Theophanie: Die Geschichte 
einer alttestamentlichen Gattung. WMANT, 10 (*1977), 97-100; E. Kutsch, “Heuschreckenplage 
und Tag Jahwes in Joel 1 und 2,” ThZ, 18 (1962), 81-94; R. Largement and H. Lemaitre, “Le Jour 
de Yahweh dans le contexte oriental,” Sacra pagina, |. BETL, 12f. (1959), 259-266; 
C. van Leeuwen, “The Prophecy of the Yöm YHWH in Amos v 18-20,” OTS, 19 (1974), 113-134; 
H.-M. Lutz, Jahwe, Jerusalem und die Völker. WMANT, 27 (1968); E. G. Medd, A Historical and 
Exegetical Study of the “Day of the Lord” in the OT, with Special Reference to the Book of Joel 
(diss., St. Andrews, 1968/69); S. Mowinckel, “ ‘Jahves dag’,” NTT, 59 (1958), 1-56, 209-229; idem, 
Psalmenstudien, II: Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwds und der Ursprung der Eschatologie (1922; 
repr. Amsterdam, 1961); H.-P. Müller, Ursprünge und Strukturen alttestamentlicher Eschatologie. 
BZAW, 109 (1969), 72-85; H. D. Preuss, Jahweglaube und Zukunftserwartung. BWANT, 87[5/7] 
(1968), 170-79; G. von Rad, “The Origin of the Concept of the Day of Yahweh,” JSS, 4 (1959), 
97-108; K.-D. Schunck, “Strukturlinien in der Entwicklung der Vorstellung vom ‘Tag Jahwes’,” 
VT, 14 (1964), 319-330; idem, “Der ‘Tag Jahwes’ in der Verkündigung der Propheten,” Kairos, 
N.S. 11 (1969), 14-21; J. M. P. Smith, “The Day of Yahweh,” AJT, 5 (1901), 505-533 = The Day of 
Yahweh. University of Chicago Divinity School Studies, 2 (1901); M. Weiss, “The Origin of the 
‘Day of the Lord’—Reconsidered,” HUCA, 37 (1966), 29-71. 

1 Citations for all these words will be found in AHw. 

2 AHw, I (1965), 378b; CAD, VII (1960), 135a. 

3 — PI böger, DINS soh’rayim, IVY “ereb. 
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texts and in the astronomical texts of the late period generally; elsewhere this usage is 

rimarily found in literary texts, especially poetry. It is noteworthy that the hymns to 

amas, the sun-god, who gives light to the darkness, speak only rarely of the bright 
daytime. In one great hymn,‘ for example, Šamaš is called “illuminator of the day” in 
one passage> but “shortener of the (winter) day” in another.® As a result of the intense 
heat of the summer day, the Babylonians preferred nighttime for many activities, 
especially marches. Sometimes other gods, for instance Nabû, are called “bright day.” 
The darkening of the day by storm and rain is ascribed to the storm-god. The even more 
intense darkness brought about by eclipses of the sun was thought a serious disaster; such 
eclipses, along with eclipses of the moon, were among the major themes of astrology. 
Curses occasionally include the wish that someone’s days be darkened. 

c. The day in contrast to the night is also involved in the determination of auspicious 
and inauspicious days, which played a very important role in Babylonia and Assyria. The 
hemerologies themselves’ indicate for every day of the month and year what should be 
undertaken and what should not. Not even cultic acts are recommended for every single 
day. Generally unfavorable days include the phases of the moon (seventh, fifteenth 
[Sapattu|, twenty-second, and twenty-ninth), as well as the nineteenth day, which 
counted as the forty-ninth day of the preceding month. The omen calendars® state the 
good or evil consequences of specific acts on particular days. Constellations and other 
Ominous occurrences are not equally favorable or unfavorable on all days. 

d. Much more often the “day” is a unit of time, e.g., in all kinds of documents. In the 
cult there were sacrifices and ceremonies to be performed every day, as well as those 
prescribed only for certain days. We often find amu in the sense of “festival,” albeit 
usually preceding the name of the festival, e.g., am akiti, “New Year’s day”; aim eššēšií, 
“month festival”; dm issini, “feast day”; am kispi, “day of sacrifice for the dead”; ñm 
télilti, “day of purification”; am rimki, “day of ablutions”; etc. But we also find such 
expressions as “day of the god,” “day of worshipping the god,” and “day of serving the 
goddess,”? as well as “day of wrath,” “day of fate,” etc. 

e. Even more frequently than the pl. Sandtu(m), “years,” the pl. “days” serves as a 
term for “time,”!® in the first instance a lifetime, which the gods can lengthen or shorten. 
A Neo-Assyrian school tablet containing the terms for the fourth through the ninth 
decades of life (obviously calculating backward from the end) calls the fifth decade üme 
kurüti, “short days,” and the seventh amé arkiti, “long days.”!! For those who did not 
look for life after death, long days were a major hope, even though the subsequent stages 


4 BWL, 126ff. 

5 L. 178. 

6 L. 180. 

7 E.g., P. C. A. Jensen, Texte zur assyrisch-babylonischen Religion, 1. KB, V1/2 (1915; repr. 
1970), 8ff.; R. Labat, Hémérologies et ménologies d’Assur (Paris, 1939). 

8 Cf. R. Labat, Un calendrier babylonien des travaux des signes et des mois (Paris, 1965). 

9 Cf. BWL, 38, 16, 25f. 

0 —ny “et. 

11 STT, 400, 45f. 
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of Sibütu, “old age,” and littätu, “great old age,” were unattainable for most. “Distant 
days” (mii rügütu) or üm(ü) siätim/säti, “days of distant time,” may lie in the past or 
future, imi ullütu or later ümë pani only in the past. The future is denoted, for example, 
by such expressions as ami därütu(m) and warkiat/arkat ümi and adverbial expressions 
like ahriätis, daris, or labari§ ümi, “for later time.” Only rarely do we find in references 
to an evil fate the expression ina lā ümi-Su, “in his ‘not’ days,” “at a bad time.” 1? 

f. Finally, ümu is used (early in the pl. only, later in the sg.) in the sense of “weather”; 
cf., e.g., mū dannii, “the weather is bad”;'> ki ūmū ittībū, “as soon as the weather has 
improved.”!* 


Von Soden 


2. Egyptian. a. Of the Egyptian words for “day,” hrw!® is the most important noun. 
In dates we find from the Middle Kingdom on the special word $w!” The word dny.t 
(dny.t!®) denotes the day of the first and third quarter of the moon, while ‘rky!? means 
the last day of the month or of the year (in the phrase ‘rky rnp.t). In the later period, 
special names developed for most of the days of the month.’ For “every day” the 
expression r“ nb (lit., “every sun”) is used more often than Arw nb. “Day by day” is Arw 
hr hrw. “Today” is hrw pn or in Late Egyptian p3 hrw. For the formula “by day and night,” 
we find m hrwm grh or grh my hrw.*! The dawn is called hd-t3, “the brightening of the 
land”—cf. the verb hd-t3, “dawn”—and the beginning of the day is wp-hrw. 

b. The noun Arw, which derives etymologically from Arw, “be content, calm, happy,” 
has as its determinative sign a sun. It refers to the day as brightness, the period when the 
sun shines. But Arw can also stand for “day and night.” The day begins in the morning 
at or after dawn. Night (grh, connected with grh, “cease,” and gr, “be silent”) stands for 
the other period, between one sun and the next or between yesterday and the morrow. In 
the calendar the night goes with the preceding day, but in the cult it introduces the coming 
festival. The date changes at sunrise, and hours are counted from the beginning of the 
day. Day and night each have twelve hours, which accordingly vary in length with the 
seasons. Amonth comprises thirty days. The year with its twelve months totals 360 days, 
to which are added five intercalary days, “those (days) outside (time).” 

c. The observation of time and the determination of each day’s character began early 
in Egypt. The horoskopoi (“time observers”) of the temples are famous. Hemerologies 
became popular. From the Middle Kingdom on, we find entries for each day of the month; 


I2 BWL, 132, 114. 

13 AHw, I, 159a on 4b. 

14 J, A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln. VAB, 2 (1915), 7, 59. 

15 WDAS, VI, 153. 

16 WDAS, II, 492ff. 

17 WbAS, IV, 58. 

I8 WDAS, V, 465. 

19 WDAS, I, 212. 

WbAS, VI, 153; H. K. Brugsch, Thesaurus inscriptionum aegyptiacarum, | (Leipzig, 1883), 


tJ 


46-52. 
21 WAS, II, 499, 1. 
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from the New Kingdom, for each day of the year. The categories are “good” and “bad,” 
often subdivided more precisely into the three possibilities of “dubious,” “bad,” and 
“adverse.” Each day usually has three entries, which probably stand for morning, midday, 
and evening. The nature of the days is often given a mythical explanation, and specific 
advice (concerning such matters as sacrifice, food, travel, and sexual intercourse) is 
appended. “On these bad days do not work on grain and clothing; do not begin anything,” 
we read with reference to the intercalary days, which were of special importance as the 
birthdays of the five deities Osiris, Seth, Horus, Isis, and Nephthys.?? Special protective 
books were composed for guidance during them. Besides the simple names reflecting 
the birth of the deities (e.g., “Birth of Osiris”), strange terms appear in the New Kingdom 
(“Nile perch in its pond,” “Child in its nest,” etc.). We are assured: “Whoever knows the 
iames of the intercalary days will neither hunger nor thirst. He will not fall victim to the 
nnual plague. Sachmet has no power over him.”*? The hemerology of the Egyptians 
xercised great influence in the ancient world, as the mention of the dies Aegyptica in 
ve calendars of late antiquity attests.~* 

d. Fundamental for the Egyptians was the rhythm of day and night, called the “two 
nes” (trwy). The polar formula “day and night” can express totality by merism. The 
itement “You have power by day, you cause trembling in the night”> attests the total 

vereignty of the god. The notion of the sun and moon as the two eyes of the god of 

iven (e.g., Khenti-Irti) bears witness to a god who moves into day through night in an 

gnal cycle. The daily renewal of life, based on a conception repeated every night and a 
rarth that takes place each day, is the primary theme of the Egyptian hymns to the sun.~© 
“faise to you, arising day by day, bringing yourself forth every morning”—this is the 
bgic tone of the important Egyptian morning worship in the temple.’ Therefore the god 

can be addressed: “O lord of the day, who creates the night,”?8 but also: “O lord of the 
tarkness, who creates the light.” More commonly, however, we find a polarity in which 
ight and life appear as positive Counterparts to darkness and death. A typical saying of 
the dead reads: “It is my dread to go forth in the night; I will go forth in the day. I am 
begotten in the night, but born during the day.”2° The expression pr.t m hrw, “going forth 
by day,” is familiar as the title of the Egyptian Book of the Dead; it expresses the highest 
yearning of the dead. “The day at its coming forth” appears also as a royal title." 

€. The phrase Arw nfr, “good, perfect day,” is very common, and may be translated 
“festival.”>! From the Old Kingdom on, it even appears as a personal name,?? possibly 


22 S., Schott, Altägyptische Festdaten. AAWLM, 1950/10, 887ff. 

%3 Book of Intercalary Days, 2, 6-7; cited by Schott, 889. 

. Py ` — Fontes historiae religionis aegypticae (Bonn, 1922), 521ff., 561ff., 647. 
> Pyr., 

26 Cf. J. Assmann, Liturgische Lieder an den Sonnengott, | (Berlin, 1969), 118ff., 180f. 
27 — PI böger 1.1. 

28 Urk., VI, 119. 

29 CT, VI, 86. 

30 Urk., III, 60. 

31 Cf. H. te Velde, De goede dag der oude Egyptenaren (Leiden, 1971). 

32 PN, I, 231, 4. 
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because the person in question was born on a festival. The phrase refers to the appropriate 
time to celebrate festivities and to drink. A hymn to Isis begins thus: “Beautiful day! 
Heaven and earth rejoice, since Isis gave birth in Chemmis. . . .”33 A wonderful descrip- 
tion of the “beautiful day,” i.e., well-ordered time, appears in a hymn recited by Thoth 
during the battle between Horus and Seth. 


O beautiful day, when Horus is lord of this land! 

O beautiful day on this day, which is divided into its minutes! 

O beautiful day in this night, which is divided into its hours! 

O beautiful day in this month, which is divided into its fifteen-day periods! 
O beautiful day in this year, which is divided into its months! 

O beautiful day in this age, which is divided into its years! 

O beautiful day of this eternity. . . .* 


A love song contains the following variation: 


O beautiful day in this night! 

Tomorrow we shall say anew, how fresh is the morning! 

It is more beautiful than yesterday! 

Because it is so beautiful, let us celebrate a very beautiful day!>5 


f. The festival calendars of both the various temples and court of the king include 
series of festivals.*° Several of them have names based on Arw, e.g., “day of the gre: 
going forth of Osiris,” “day of the purification of the nonad,” “day of setting up the dj: 
pillar,” “day of the hazard festival.” The great celebrations lasted several days. Und 
Ramses III, the famous festival of Opet ran for twenty-seven days! In addition, the 
were various commemorative days in the family sphere: “birthday,” “this day of landig 
(= death),” “the day of judgment,” etc.?? 

The Egyptians do not speak of a “day of God.” Instead they can speak of “the time 
of the God” (e.g., Seth) as the culmination of his power.** Both persons or gods and 
natural phenomena have their times, but these are expressed by different words (3.t for 
persons, fr for natural phenomena). 


Bergman 


II. The Hebrew noun yöm, “day,” which belongs primarily to everyday language, 
is very common.~? It has a wide range of usage, which will here attract most of our 
attention. * 


1. Etymology and Occurrences. The etymology of the word, which is found 


33 H. Junker and E. Winter, Das Geburtshaus des Tempels der Isis in Phila. DAWS (1965), 13f. 
34 E, Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou, VI (Paris, 1931), 61. 

35 S, Schott, Altägyptische Liebeslieder (Zurich, 1950), no. 92, p. 130. 

36 RAR, 184-87, s.v. “Feste”; Schott, Altägyptische Festdaten, 959-993. 

37 WBAS, II, 500, 1ff. 

38 S, Morenz, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans., Ithaca, N.Y., 1973), 76ff. 

39 See II.2 below. 

40 Cf. Cerny, 5-26. 
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throughout the Semitic languages,*! is unexplained. Akk. amu, “day,” also has the 
meaning “storm”; but the extent to which this may cast light on the etymology** remains 
unclear.* Etymological analysis is even more difficult because the root from which the 
word is derived is obscure. 

Some scholars such as Nöldeke have assumed a biliteral root ym; the majority, 
however, favor a triliteral ywm.*4 In this case, the pl. yamim (*yam-), which diverges 
from the sg. *yaum, is usually explained as assimilation to the similar word $änim, 
“years.”*> In the individual Semitic languages, however, we find a complex alternation 
of ym and ywm in the singular, as well as an o vowel in the plural alongside the basic 
form *yam-;*° this raises the question of whether this complex situation is not better 
explained by structural and phonological considerations, but the evidence has not been 
examined from this perspective. (Sperber*’ sees here only a reflection of two different 
Hebrew dialects.) In this case, however, it would be reasonable to assume that the weak 
/w/ of a basic form *yaum(u) was elided or contracted.* This form was then realized 
differently in the various languages, in both singular and plural. 

From this point of view we need not be surprised at the common pl. yämim or other 
plural forms (yämin, Dnl. 12:13; y‘mét, Dt. 32:7; Ps. 90:15, in each case par. the unusual 
pl. Snöt, “years”*”), or treat them as “divergent” in comparison to the singular, Because 
of the linguistic variety on this point, the forms can be understood as different realizations 
of the single root *yaum(u), whether the variation is between dialects or individual 
languages. 


2. Forms and Distribution. The word group that derives most probably from *yaum(u) 
does not contain any verbs, but is represented almost exclusively by the subst. yöm, 
“day.” With 2,304 Hebrew occurrences and 16 Aramaic, it is the fifth most frequent noun 
in the OT;°" yôm is thus also by far the most common expression of time (in comparison 


4! G, Bergsträsser, Introduction to the Semitic Languages (Eng. trans., Winona Lake, 1983), 
214f.; BDB; KBL*. 

42 Cf. G. R. Driver, “Isaiah I-XXXIX: Textual and Linguistic Problems,” JSS, 13 (1968), 46f., 
on Isa. 21:1. 

43 Cf. Cerny, 10f.; 1.1.a above. 

44 Cf. J. Barth, “Formangleichung bei begrifflichen Korrespondenzen,” Orientalische Studien. 
Festschrift T. Nöldeke (Giessen, 1906), II, 791f.; BLe, §618n; VG, I, 74, 430; Joüon, 140; GesB; 
KBL>. 

45 Most recently KBL°; cf. also D. Michel, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax (Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn, 1977), 1, 90. 

46 R. Meyer, Hebräische Grammatik (Berlin, °1969), II, $83; also references to the variants in 
DISO, 107f.; F. M. Cross and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography. AOS, 36 (1952; repr. 
1981), 50,53; KAJ, MI, 10; BDB; KBL’. 

47 A. Sperber, A Historical Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Leiden, 1966), 140. 

48 Birkeland, 41ff. 

49 See M. Dahood and T. Penar, “Ugaritic-Hebrew Parallel Pairs,” RSP. 1, 207; M. Dahood, 
Psalms, Il. AB, 17 (71979), 326. 

50 Jenni, 707f., 714; idem, “NY “ët Zeit,” THAT, Il, 371; cf. — NY “ët. A very different count 
is found in Cerny, 5; and KBL?. 
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to ‘dlam, “long time,” “eternity,” with 440 Hebrew and 20 Aramaic occurrences,°! and 
‘et, “time,” with 296 occurrences°*). The only other derivative is the adverbial yömäm, 
“by day,” with 51 occurrences including Nu. 10:34.54 

Jenni>> has included in his statistics the disputed passage Isa. 54:9, but without good 
reason.~° It is noteworthy that the singular is always written plene except possibly in Jer. 
17:11, where the qere form ymyw is usually read.>’ There are weighty arguments against 
the proposed emendation of ywm in Job 3:8 to ym, “sea,”>® and the opposite change of 
ym, “sea,” to ywm in Zec. 10:11.°? The defectively written plural in Nu. 6:5 is unique. 

The singular (1,452 occurrences in Hebrew, 5 in Aramaic) appears in all the books of 
the OT; it is especially common in the historical books, followed by the prophetic books 
(above all Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as well as Zephaniah and Zechariah) and the 
Psalms. The plural (847 occurrences in Hebrew, 11 in Aramaic) appears in all the books 
except Obadiah, Haggai, and the Song of Songs. The dual yömayim/yömäyim (or 
yömayim/yömäyim) appears only 5 times: Ex. 16:29; 21:21; Nu. 9:22; 11:19; Hos. 6:2.% 
There is also a strange plural form with the ending -â (yämimä) found 5 times: Ex. 13:10; 
Jgs. 11:40; 21:19; 1 S. 1:3; 2:19.° It always follows miyyamim, with which it constitutes 
a fixed adverbial formula meaning “year by year.” 


3. Phrases. This formal survey has contributed little to the meaning of 
yöm/yämim/yömäm. The semantic content of the words can be seen more directly and 
more clearly in their various combinations with other words and their extended semantic 
field, since yöm and yämim, and to an extent also yömäm, are seldom syntactically 
independent. They are usually associated closely with another word or word element, 
more frequently than as subject (182 times) or as object (81 times).® The compound 
expressions are multiform and can express various shades of meaning. 

a. The repetition of the indefinite sg. yöm yöm, “daily,” expresses distribution (e.g., 
Gen. 39:10;6* possibly also in Ugaritic®). The repeated words can also (esp. in later 
documents) be linked (yöm wäyöm, Est. 3:4) or expanded by the addition of a preposition 


51 E, Jenni, “D71y ‘lam Ewigkeit,” THAT, Il, 228-243. 

52 Idem, THAT, II, 370-385. 

53 For the form, see GK, $100g; BLe, §529y; Meyer, Il, §39; DISO, 108, 55. 

54 S, Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Chaldaicae (New York, 
21955); Jenni, THAT, 1, 708; KBL? has a different count. 

55 THAT, 1, 708; also G. Lisowsky, Konkordanz zum hebräischen AT (Stuttgart, *1966). 

56 Mandelkern; BHS, but not BHK. 

57 Cf. K. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, 12 C1968), 114. 

58 Cf. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 110; KBL?, 396a. 

59 Cf. Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14, 222. 

60 Cf. Meyer, II, §43. 

61 Cf. GK, §90h. 

62 See I4 below. 

63 Lisowsky, 594ff. 

64 Synt, $129a. 

65 Cf. UT, 2062:A (= PRU, V, 88), 10 (lower edge), and no. 1100; but negatively, KTU, 2.47. 
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(yöm b*yém, Neh. 8:18; expanded in turn to l“et-yôm b’yöm, 1 Ch. 12:23[22]; cf. 
d’bar-/bidbar-/lidbar-yöm b‘yömö, “as each day requires,” e.g, Ex. 5:13/2 Ch. 
8:13/8:14; also I’yöm b’yöm, 2 Ch. 24:11; cf. kyöm b*yém, “as on every day,” 1 S. 
18:10).% Similar in meaning is kol-yöm, “every day” (Ps. 140:3[2]), expanded to 
b’kol-yöm (e.g., Ps. 7:12[11]).° 

b. As the preceding section has already shown, the word is used frequently with 
prepositions, as is also true of other words connected with time.®* The prepositional 
phrases, some of which appear to be formulaic, usually function adverbially to convey 
temporal meaning; precise differentiation is often difficult.°? Of 2,304 occurrences of 
yöm/yämim in the Hebrew OT, 1057 (45.9%) involve a preposition (esp. with the 
singular). The most common is b” (as is also true for “ér”), which appears 728 times 
(68.9%), 590 times with the singular and 138 with the plural. We find “ad 121 times (7 
times w” ‘ad, each time following min to indicate a period of time), / 71 times, k* 76 times 
(in this context not a comparative particle in the strict sense’'), and min 66 times. By 
contrast, yömäm is used with a preposition only once: with b* in Neh. 9:19.72 

c. The meaning “day” is more or less weakened when a prepositional phrase with yom 
(or occasionally y’m£) is itself linked with a verb. The most important usage of this type 
is b*y6m with an infinitive (almost 70 times) as a general indication of time or a temporal 
conjunction meaning “when,” although the basic meaning “day” need not be totally 
absent (cf. the important passage Gen. 2:4b following the seven-day schema of cre- 
ation’>). Other prepositions than b are also found (‘ad, kt, F, min), as are other forms of 
the verb (perfect and imperfect).’4 In Lev. 14:57, with the meaning “when” in a noun 
clause, yöm has lost all trace of the meaning “day.” 

d. In addition, important common formulas expressing time are composed of preposi- 
tional phrases with yôm (rarely yamim) and a demonstrative pronoun. These formulas 
also have a variety of adverbial meanings. 

The formula ‘ad-hayyém hazzeh, “to this day,” “until now,” appears 84 times.’ It also 
appears in an abbreviated form ("ad-hayyöm, “until now,” Gen. 19:38) and an emphati- 
cally expanded form (“ad-‘esem hayyöm hazzeh, “until this very day,” Lev. 23:14; Josh. 
10:27; Ezk. 2:3; cf. the corresponding formula b*’esem hayyöm hazzeh, which appears 
13 times and often in a shorter form). In this formula, the definite sg. hayyöm, which is 
very frequent (some 350 occurrences’®) with a variety of meanings, constitutes the 


66 See also BDB, $7e; Jenni, THAT, I, 716, §4; KBL?, 382; cf. DISO, 108, §9, 11; KAI, MI, 10. 
67 Cf. GK, §127b. 

68 Cf. Jenni, THAT, Ul, 228-235, 372-77 on "läm and ët. 

69 Cf. BDB, 399b-401a; Jenni, THAT, 711-721; KBL?, 383f., $10. 

70 See Jenni, THAT, Il, 372f. 

71 Ibid., 373. 

72 BDB, 401, $1. 

73 C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 198. 
74 Jenni, THAT, I, 711, with full citations; also BDB, 400a, $7d. 

75 Childs, 280. 

76 Jenni, THAT, I, 714. 
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semantic focus.” The formula ‘“ad-hayyém hazzeh thus emphasizes the present status of 
the narrator (or redactor) or of what is narrated,” but also—through the prep. “ad—the 
continued existence of a situation into this present. When the prep. min, “from,” also 
appears, it increases the sense that an important span of time is involved (e.g., Ex. 10:6; 
Jgs. 19:30; 1 S. 12:2).’? This formula serves to express the importance of some historical 
datum for the present, or else to confirm it with the aid of the present (e.g., Dt. 6:24; 
10:15; 29:27[28]; 1 K. 3:6; 8:24; elsewhere primarily in Deuteronomy, Deuteronomistic 
literature, and the Chronicler’s history). 

When the formula establishes a connection with an event in the distant past, it 
sometimes serves to explain a name or a present phenomenon (as in Gen. 26:33; Josh. 
7:26; Jgs. 18:12; 2 Ch. 20:26). Under such circumstances, scholars are not agreed as to 
how to treat the etiological question. Disagreeing with Alt®® and—with some modifica- 
tion—Noth,*! Childs®? concludes that this formula “seldom has an etiological function 
of justifying an existing phenomenon, but in the great majority of cases is a formula of 
personal testimony added to, and confirming, a received tradition.”® 

Another formula, even more important theologically, is bayyöm haha’, “on that day,” 
which occurs much more frequently than the one just discussed (208 times according to 
Mandelkern).™ Of these occurrences, 69 (33%) are in the Deuteronomistic history and 
109 (52.4%) in the prophets. Of the latter, 45 are in Isaiah and 17 in Zec. 12-14. The 
only occurrence in the Psalms is Ps. 146:4. The formula can sometimes be shortened 
to bayyöm (Jgs. 13:10) or expanded by the addition of prepositional and adverbial 
elements.*° In the first instance it denotes a specific point in time, a “day” that can be 
emphasized (“on the same day”) or reduced to a mere “then.” This affects primarily the 
use of the formula as an adverb of time in texts referring to the past,®” in which it can 
refer to a specific “day” in the past (e.g., Gen. 15:18 [JS]; Ex. 14:30; Josh 9:27), the 
simultaneity of two events (e.g., Gen. 26:32; Dt. 21:23), or even some future “day” (e.g., 
Dt. 31:17f.). In future-oriented (primarily prophetic) texts,®? the formula often gives the 
impression that the “day” can refer not just to some short period but equally well to a 


77 See above all DeVries, 139-277, with a discussion of all the relevant texts. 

78 M. Noth, Könige 1-16, BK, IX/1 (1968), 180. 

79 Childs, 280. 

80 A, Alt, “Josua,” Werden und Wesen des ATs. BZAW, 66 (1936), 13-29 = KiSchr, 1(1953), 
176-192. 

81 M. Noth, “Der Beitrag der Archäologie zur Geschichte Israels,” Congress Volume, Oxford 
1959, SVT, 7 (1960), 262-282 = Aufsätze zur biblischen Landes- und Altertumskunde (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 1971), I, 34-51. 

82 P, 292. 

83 See also B. O. Long, The Problem of Etiological Narrative in the OT. BZAW, 108 (1968), 
6-8, 90-93. 

84 Cf. H. Gressmann, Der Messias. FRLANT, 26/43] (1929), 83; Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14, 261. 

85 Cf. Lefèvre. 

86 Jenni, THAT, I, 715. 

87 DeVries, 57-136. 

88 Cf. Munch, 8. 

89 DeVries, 281-331. 
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lengthy period of indefinite duration (e.g., Isa. 2:20; 3:18; 4:2; 7:18; Jer. 4:9; Am. 8:3,9; 
Zec. 14:6f.), which is otherwise generally expressed by the pl. yämim, “days.” Here 
the formula approaches such similar formulas as bayyamim hähöm(mä), “in those days” 
(e.g., Jer. 3:16; 5:18; Zec. 8:6)?! or ba “ét hahi”, “in that time” (e.g., Isa. 20:2; Jer. 3:17; 
4:11). Here it also comes close to the special prophetic expression yôm YHWH, “day 
of Yahweh.” In the prophetic texts, bayyöm hahü’ appears to be used especially in later 
strata of tradition and largely for redactional purposes: sometimes to link,?* sometimes 
to interpolate passages, sometimes to construct a framework (esp. in Zec. 12f.).% 
Without losing its nature as a temporal adverb, the formula thus takes on functions that 
lend it the character of an “eschatological term”; in later prophetic traditions it became 
a characteristic of eschatological style.” 

Contrary to Gressmann,** who attempted to demonstrate that “the expression ‘on that 
day’ is presupposed as an [eschatological] terminus technicus even before Amos,””” 
Munch seeks to show that the eschatological interpretation is totally unnecessary because 
the formula can be understood in all contexts as a temporal adverb. Although his view 
has found general acceptance, a certain one-sidedness in his analysis and his insistence 
on posing the question as an either/or have been criticized.'® What had been a sharp 
controversy over this question seems now to have been replaced by a more judicious and 
nuanced functional description. 

e. Semantically important are the genitive phrases defining yöm/yämim, which are 
many and various.!®! In construct phrases the noun appears most frequently as nomen 
regens (yom/y*mé) but also not uncommonly as nomen rectum (yöm, hayyém/yamim, 
hayyämim) qualified by other nouns or phrases. It can also further define other nouns or 
circumstances. 

As nomen regens, yom usually refers to a specific day, the nature of which is defined 
by the following nomen rectum. Either yöm or y’mé can be defined more precisely in 
calendrical terms (e.g., yöm-hahödes, “day of the new moon,” “first day of the month” 
[Ex. 40:2]; yöm hakkese’, “day of the full moon” [Prov. 7:20]; [Seer] y‘*mé hamma“ seh, 
“[six] workdays” [Ezk. 46:1]), a usage especially typical of the cultic sphere (e.g., yom 
hassabbät, “day of rest,” “Sabbath” [Ex. 20:8,11]; yöm mé‘éd, “festival day,” par. yom 


% See below. 

91 Cf. Gressmann, Der Messias, 83-84; also used of the past; cf. Jenni, THAT, 1, 720. 

92 Cf. Gressmann, Der Messias, 83f.; Wilch, 47-104; J. G. Plöger, Literarkritische, formge- 
schichtliche und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Deuteronomium. BBB, 26 (1967), 218-225. 

93 See IV.3.b-e below. 

94 Munch, 15-20; DeVries, 310-14. 

95 DeVries, 297-310. 

96 Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14, 264-66. 

97 Cf. TV.3.e below. 

% Der Messias, 82-87; cf. idem, Der Ursprung, 336. 

99 Der Messias, 86. 

100 See the review by W. Rudolph, OLZ, 40 (1937), 621ff.; Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14, 262-63; 
De Vries, 57-58, 285f. 

101 Full citations in Jenni, THAT, I, 711-14, 718-720; cf. BDB, KBL?. 
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hag YHWH, “day of the festival of Yahweh” [Hos. 9:5]; also further defined, e.g., yom 
rrü‘ä, “day of blowing the trumpets” [Nu. 29:1]; yém söm, “day of fasting” [Isa. 
58:3]).102 

The nomen rectum can also define the nature of the day meteorologically (e.g., yom 
haggesem, “day of rain” [Ezk. 1:28]; yém hasseleg, “day with snow” [2 S. 23:20]; yom 
gädim, “day with an east wind” [Isa. 27:8]), with reference to human activities (e.g., yom 
gäsir, “harvest day” [Prov. 25:13]; yöm milhämä, “day of battle” [Hos. 10:14]; ymé säkir, 
“days of a hireling” [Job 7:1], “time of service” [Lev. 25:50]; y-mé “ébel, “days/time of 
mourning” [Gen. 27:41]) or important events of the past (e.g., yöm sé rkd, “the day of 
your departure [from Egypt]” [Dt. 16:3]; yöm-hammaggepä, “day of the plague” [Nu. 
25:18]) or the future (e.g., Isa. 22:5; Jer. 46:10; Zeph. 1: 15f.; and other passages referring 
to the day of Yahweh!"), Historical events are also involved when the nomen rectum is 
a proper name, whether geographical (yöm midyän, “day of Midian” [Isa. 9:3[4]; cf. Jgs. 
7:9ff.|; yom y’rüsäla/y]im, “day of Jerusalem” [Ps. 137:7; cf. Lam. 2:16,21; 4:18,21f.; 
also yöm yizr““’el, “day of Jezreel” [Hos. 2:2(1:11)'*]; yöm massä, “day of Massah” [Ps. 
95:8]) or personal (ym& däwid, “days of David” [2 S. 21:1, with reference to David’s 
reign]), or divine (above all in the prophetical expression yom YHWH, “day of Yahweh,” 
with reference to God’s future intervention in history’). 

In more general terms, the noun can also be connected with something negative (for 
either the community as a whole or an individual, e.g., yöm “éd, “day of calamity” [Dt. 
32:35; Prov. 27:10];!% yöm särä, “day of distress” [Gen. 35:3; Ob. 12]; yöm rā'å, “day 
of trouble” [Ps. 27:5]!07) or something positive (yöm töbä, “day of prosperity” [Eccl. 
7:14, in contrast to “day of adversity”]!°°). With respect to a particular individual, it can 
be used in the sense of “birth” (e.g., yöm hulledet [Gen. 40:20; cf. also Hos. 2:5(3); Eccl. 
7:1] or just vömö, “his day,” i.e., the day of his birth [Job 3:1]) or “death” (yöm hammawet 
(Eccl. 7:1]; yöm mötö, “day of his death” [Jer. 52:34] or just yömö, “his day,” i.e., the 
day of his death [1 S. 26:10]). The plural construct (y“mé), usually linked with hayyim, 
“life,” can denote the life span of an individual. 10° 

As nomen regens, yom (more than 20 times) or y‘mé (3 times: Lev. 13:46; Nu. 6:5; 
9:18; otherwise absolute [12 times]) can also be qualified by a subordinate clause with 
'ašer (3 times with Se-).!!° The qualification is usually historical, the subordinate clause 
naming the event that marks the particular day (e.g., the exodus [Dt. 9:7], the occupation 
[Dt. 27:2], or the laying of the cornerstone of the temple [Hag. 2:18]; with reference to 
God, the day of creation [Dt. 4:32] or the coming day of intervention | Mal. 3:17,21(4:3)]). 


102 Cf. Jenni, THAT, 1, 712£.; also IV.2 below. 

103 Cf, Jenni, THAT, 1, 724; also IV.3.b-e below. 

104 H, W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 28. 
105 See IV.3 below. 

106 Cf. M. Sæbø, “TR "öd Unglück,” THAT, I, 123f. 
107 Additional citations in Jenni, THAT, I, 713f. 

108 But see [V.3.e below. 

109 Cf. Jenni, THAT, I, 718f. 

110 Jhid., 712, 719. 
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The reference can also be personal, as when Jeremiah curses the day of his birth (Jer. 
20:14; cf. Job 3:3). In some passages, even the sg. yöm goes beyond “day” and means 
something like “time”; this meaning is clear in the passages with the plural. Nevertheless, 
the phrase y‘mé/(hay)yamim **Ser always represents no more than the conj. “as long as” 
(cf. Lev. 13:46). 

As nomen rectum, yom can be used to qualify other words, e.g., in the phrase g*nubti 
yöm, “stolen by day” (Gen. 31:39;!!! cf. also the strange form b’riti hayyöm, “my 
covenant with the day” [Jer. 33:20]). It can also qualify other words having to do with 
time, e.g., b*“ereb yöm, “in the eve of the day” (Prov. 7:9).112 The temporal qualification 
can become spatial when travel and distance are involved, as in derek yöm, “a day’s 
journey” (Nu. 11:31; 1 K. 19:4).! The singular can also sometimes be used in the 
extended sense of a human lifetime, e.g., Job 30:25, where qSéh-yém, “one whose day 
is hard,” stands in parallel to “eby6n, “poor.” But an extended period of time is more 
usually expressed by the pl. (hay)yamim (cf. also such idioms as "l yamim, “an infant a 
few days old” [Isa. 65:20]; (/*)"orek yamim, “length of days,” “as long as I live” [Ps. 
21:5(4); 23:6; meröb yamim, “after many days” [Isa. 24:22]), especially with respect to 
human life.!!* The formulaic expression b*’ah*rit hayyamim is generally used in the sense 
“time to come” (e.g., Gen. 49:1),!)5 then the “future” and the “end of time” (e.g., Isa. 
2:2/Mic. 4:1; Hos. 3:5; Ezk. 38:16; Dnl. [2:28;] 10:14).!!° 

The construct phrase can sometimes be broken down and represented by the prep. 
[117 even when yöm is nomen regens (yöm FYHWH [Ezk. 30:3; cf. Isa. 2:12; 34:8; in 
Zec. 14:1 in the context of the verb bô’ often used in connection with yöm or yamim).''8 

f. Closer to the genitive qualification is the relatively rare qualification by an 
attributive adjective, as in such formulas as (k*)yöm tamim, “(about) a whole day” (Josh. 
10:13, as a measure of time, “the bright portion of the day”!!9), or yöm töb, “a good 
[happy] day” (1 S. 25:8; also Est. 8:17; 9:19,22), as descriptive of a festival (cf. mō “dim 
töbim, “cheerful feasts” [Zec. 8:19]). There are also negative expressions like yém "änüs, 
“day of disaster” (Jer. 17:16; cf. v. 17), yöm ra‘, “evil day” (Am. 6:3), and yöm mar, 
“bitter day” (Am. 8:10), in the sense of a day of disaster for the people. The connection 
with the yôm YHWH is clear; it is also called “bitter” or gädöl, “great,” or described 
predicatively as being gäröb, “near” (Zeph. 1:7,14; cf. Ezk. 7:7).120 

g. As one might expect, a word like yöm or yämim appears relatively often with 


111 GK, §901; Synt, §77c. 

112 See also Jenni, THAT, I, 709. 

113 Cf. BDB, 398, $2a. 

114 See the detailed citations in Jenni, THAT, I, 718f. 

115 Seebass, 224-28. 

116 Gressmann, Der Messias, 84; Staerk; more recently Buchanan, Kosmala, Lipiński, 
Schreiner; see also IV.3.e below. 

117 Synt, $74a. 

118 E, Jenni, “X12 bô’ kommen,” THAT, I, 266f. 

119 For a different view, see KBL?, §2. 

120 E.g., H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 275; see also IV.3 below. 
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numbers,!?! especially to indicate a date. Events may be dated (e.g., Ex. 16:1), as may 
prophetic revelations (e.g., Hag. 1:1). Above all, however, in cultic and legal contexts 
we find references to the “seventh day” of the week and other times of festival (e.g., Gen. 
2:2; Nu. 28f.; Josh. 5:10; 1 K. 12:32f.). In these cases, the word yöm can sometimes be 
omitted (e.g., Hag. 2:1,10 and in the statements in Ezekiel concerning revelations). In 
1 S. 27:1, yöm-’ehäd means simply “one [indefinite] day”; elsewhere (b*)yém "ehäd is 
an adverbial phrase indicating a particular day or simultaneity (cf., e.g., Gen. 27:45; Lev. 
22:28; 1 K. 20:29; Isa. 9:13[14]; Zec. 14:7 is unique!*). In 5 passages, yö/yömayim is 
used for “two days.” !*° 


4. Related Words and Expressions. a. Strictly speaking, the opposite of yém is — 
am? layil/laylä, “night” (233 occurrences!2#). The two words, however, often 
constitute an hendiadys denoting a 24-hour “day” (yöm wälaylä, “day and night,” or 
adverbially “by day and night” [e.g., Gen. 8:22; Isa. 28:19; also with y6mam instead of 
yöm, e.g., Ex. 13:21!*] or in the opposite order with the same meaning laylä wayém 
[e.g., 1 K. 8:29]), which can also be expressed by ydm alone (e.g., when counting days, 
as in löSet yamim, “three days” [Est. 4:16], or in the distributive phrase yOm yom, “day 
by day,” “daily”!26), It is therefore appropriate to call “night” the “correlate of day.”!?’ 

b. In addition, yöm also appears with a series of other words relating to time, often to 
complete the sense. It can be used, for example, with the terms designating the nearest 
days to the present: *etmdl, “yesterday”!28 (yöm "etmöl [Ps. 90:4]), and mähär, “tomor- 
row”129 (yöm mähär [e.g., Prov. 27:1]; cf. hayyöm ûmāhār, “today and tomorrow” [Ex. 
19:10]; bayyöm ha ‘ahér, “next day” [2 K. 6:29]), or with words referring to distant times, 
as in the expressions y‘mé qedem, “days of old” (e.g., Isa. 23:7; Mic. 7:20 [cf. yamim 
miggedem (Ps. 77:6[5]), and yamim gadménim, “former days” (Ezk. 38:17), and y*mé 
“6lam, “days of the past” (e.g., Am. 9:11; Mic. 5:1(2) [cf. y‘mét “läm (Dt. 32:7)]), which 
relate to the past (cf. the general expression yamim ri’Sdnim, “former days” [e.g., Dt. 
4:32]). Other expressions refer to the future (e.g, F’örek yamim and b’ahfrit 
hayyämim!>®) or its conclusion (e.g., ‘ges hayyadmin, “at the end of days” [Dnl. 12:13]; 
cf. “ét-gés, “time of the end” [e.g., Dnl. 8:17]).'2! 

c. We also find yöm associated (often pleonastically) with terms for divisions of time 
such as Sabiia*, “week” (e.g., *165a Sabu‘im yamim, “for three weeks” [Dnl. 10:2f.]), 


121 See the exhaustive references in Jenni, THAT, I, 710f., 716f.; cf. also GK, $129; Synt, $$84b, 
86. 

122 See IV.3.c below. 

123 See II.2 above. 

124 Jenni, THAT. I, 708; for a different count, see KBL?, 502. 

125 See Mandelkern, 473f.; cf. BHK/BHS on Jer. 33:20,25. 

126 See II.3.a above. 

127 AuS, 1/2, 630. 

128 KBL?, 99. 

129 KBL?, 541. 

130 See II.3.e above. 

131 See also Jenni, THAT, 1, 721. 
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héd eS, “month” (e.g., hdd eS yamim, “for a month” [e.g., Gen. 29:14]; cf. yerah yamim 
[e.g., Dt. 21:13]), and Sand, “year” (e.g., y mê Sand, “days of the year” [Job 3:6]; 
§ndtayim yämim, “two full years” [e.g., Gen. 41:1]).!°2 

The parts of the day themselves are expressed by related words like > “P3 böger, 
“morning” (214 occurrences), soh’rayim, “midday” (23 occurrences), and “ereb, “eve- 
ning” (134 occurrences), not sharply differentiated. The phrase ben ha ‘arbayim, “be- 
tween the evenings” (Ex. 12:6, plus 10 other occurrences in Exodus and Numbers), 
probably means “at dusk.”!-° Sometimes yém can be replaced by words of this sort (cf. 
the circumlocution “ereb böger, “evening morning,” for “day” [Dnl. 8:14]) or be linked 
with one of them (e.g., b“ “ereb yöm, “in the evening of the day,” b‘neSep, “at dusk” [Prov. 
7:91). More frequently, however, yém is connected with other more descriptive words 
(e.g., b’yöm "ör, “bright day,” “broad daylight” [Am. 8:9]; Adm hayyöm, “the heat of the 
day” [e.g., Gen. 18:1]; “ad-n*kén hayyöm, “until full day” [Prov. 4:18]; min-hä’ör 
"ad-mah’sit hayyöm, “from light to the half of the day,” i.e., “from morning to midday” 
[Neh. 8:3]; “bi ‘it hayyöm, “quarter of the day” [Neh. 9:3]).13 

d. Finally, we must mention certain passages where the pl. yamim takes the place of 
Sana, the usual word for “year” (876 occurrences). Thus fqupét hayyamim (1 S. 1:20) 
alternates with fqdpat hassand (Ex. 34:22; 2 Ch. 24:23) to designate the “turning of (the 
days of) the year” (cf. also migges yamim layyamim, “at the end of each year” [2 S. 
14:26]). Annual repetition is probably also meant by the phrase zebah hayyämim, “yearly 
sacrifice” (e.g., 1 S. 1:21).'5° More general in sense are the expressions miyyamim 
yamimä'’ and layyamim, “annually” (Jgs. 17:10; cf. also 1 S. 27:7; 29:3).138 


III. General Usage. This survey of the forms of yém/yamim together with its phrases 
and semantic field has brought to light its wide range of usage. The formal and syntactic 
manifestations of the singular and plural have been seen to be analogous, so that it is not 
necessary to treat the singular and plural separately. There is nevertheness a significant 
difference: yöm always designates some fixed point in time, while yamim often expresses 
temporal duration by indicating periods of time of various sorts. The plural can also 
sometimes mean “time” in general, as Kimchi already observed; °° cf. also kol-hayyämim, 
“for all time, forever” (e.g., Dt. 4:40),'% in 1 S. 2:32 negated with /ö’, to mean “never.”'*! 


132 See also GK, §131d. 

133 Cf. Jenni, THAT, 1, 709; for a different view, see BLe, §518; AuS, 1/1 (1928), 619f., 628f.; 
Anclsr, 182. 

134 See III.1 below. 

135 Jenni, THAT, 1, 722. 

136 See M. Haran, “Zebah hayyamim,” VT, 19 (1969), 11-22; also P. Joüon, “Locutions 
hébraïques,” Bibi, 3 (1922), 71£.; for a different view, North, 446-48. 

137 See II.2 above. 

138 See BHK/BHS; KBL’, 383. 

139 C, von Orelli, Die hebräischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit (Leipzig, 1871), 52f.; Barr, 
106, citing Nu. 9:22. 

140 Cf. BDB, 400, $7£.; Jenni, THAT, 1, 718. 

141 Cf. BDB, 399, §6. 
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The plural can thus move in the direction of a general (and abstract) notion of time, 
although it is usually held that such a notion does not appear to be present in the OT.!* 
However this may be, the word yôm is central to the Hebrew understanding of time. Not 
only is it the fundamental word for division of time according to the fixed natural 
alternation of day and night, on which are based all other units of time (as well as the 
calendar),!#3 but it also exhibits a wealth of extended and metaphorical meanings, as we 
have to some extent already seen above. These two usages will provide the general outline 
for our further semasiological discussion,'* which will be followed in turn by a discussion 
of the various theological aspects based on both major divisions.!* It is important in this 
regard not to make to sharp a distinction between “secular” and “religious” usage. 

The word yöm and its narrower semantic field appear (for no great reason) to have 
taken second place in scholarship to other important words related to times such as — 
0719 ‘diam, “eternity,”!“ and — ny "2147 A substantial portion of the yöm material has 
been analyzed by DeVries, but there is still no detailed monograph discussing all the 
material against the background of the other words having to do with time. There are 
widely divergent opinions about the Hebrew notion of time in general.!* 


1. Literal Usage. The fixed natural basis of yöm is “light.”'*? “Day” in the narrow 
sense refers to the daylight period'*? in contrast to “night.”'5! The relationship of “day” 
to “night” is essentially that of “light” to “darkness,”!>- although night is not totally 
without light. The sun,'>’ which is superior in strength to the moon and the stars,!54 gives 
the day not only light but heat; the middle of the day (cf. Neh. 8:3), when the day is “full” 
(cf. Prov. 4:18), is also the “hot time” (Gen. 18:1; Neh. 7:3).'°° Jgs. 19:4-16,20,25-27 is 
instructive with respect to the periods making up the day.!>® 

The day as “daylight” is the temporal center to which the other major words of time 
relate in two sequences. The first starts with the beginning of the day in the “morning” 
(bdger'>’), marked by sunrise and the (morning) light preceding it (cf. Neh. 8:3) and the 


142 E.g., DeVries, 39; for a different view, see Barr, 100-6. 

143 Jenni, THAT, 1, 722; DeVries, 42; also Aalen, Begriffe, 10-20. 
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147 Wilch; see also II.2 above. 
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“dawn” ($ahar).!>® It moves backward to “last night” or “yesterday evening” ("emeS [e.g., 
Gen. 19:34]), then to “yesterday” (‘etmdl [e.g., 1 S. 4:7]; fmdl [e.g., 2 S. 15:20]) and 
“day before yesterday” (šilšôm, “three days ago” [e.g., Ex. 5:8]), and finally to the far-off 
past, the days that lie “before” (gedem).'>? The other starts with the end of the day in the 
evening (‘ereb), with “dusk” (neSep [e.g., 2 K. 7:5]).!© It moves forward to “tonight” 
(hallaylä |e.g., Gen. 19:5], as correlate to hayyöm, “today”) and “night” (laylä [e.g., Ex. 
13:21]), then to “tomorrow” (mähär [e.g., Ex. 8:25(29)]) and “day after tomorrow” 
([hayyöm] hass“lisit, “the third day” [e.g., 1 S. 20:12]), and finally to the distant future, 
the days that lie “after” Cahar; cf. "ah“rit, “that which comes after,” “future”).161 It is 
noteworthy that only the days immediately before and after the present “day” have 
special names, while even the next but one are merely enumerated, as is true in general. 16? 
Neither the days of the month nor the days of the week have special names, but only 
numbers; the exception is the Sabbath (Sabbat [e.g., Isa. 1:13] or yöm haSSabbat [e.g.., 
Ex. 20:8])."% This merely underlines the fundamental importance of the “day” even for 
longer units of time. 

When longer units are involved, however, we are not dealing with the day as 
“daylight” but with the calendar day of twenty-four hours, for which Hebrew (unlike 
Aramaic and Syriac!®*) does not have a special word. This “full day” includes “night” 
as a temporal complement; the “night” belongs to the preceding day (cf., e.g., Gen. 
19:33f.; 1 S. 19:11, and such phrases as yöm wälaylä and hallaylä, “tonight”).!65 From 
its outset at creation (Gen. 1:3-5),'©° yém as “full day” had the same beginning as yöm 
in the narrower sense, namely morning, and the “minor temporal sequence” remains the 
same: ‘etmdl, "eme$, böger-(hay)yöm-"ereb, (hal)laylä, mähar. 

The evidence on this point, however, is rendered ambiguous by the cultic regulations 
governing observance of the Sabbath and other festivals. Lev. 23:32 stipulates that the 
Day of Atonement shall be a day of absolute rest (Sabbat šabbātôn!67) on the tenth day of 
the seventh month (Lev. 23:27); it is noteworthy that v. 32 expressly sets this observance 
on the “ninth day of the month, beginning at evening,” that it may last “from evening to 
evening.” Thus we find a kind of competition between a calendrical enumeration of days 
beginning in the morning and a cultic determination of the festival (Sabbath) that begins 
on the evening of the preceding day. But the cult also reckoned days as beginning with 
the morning (cf. the sacrificial regulations in Lev. 7:15; 22:30; the mitigation proposed by 
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Stroes!® is not valid). In the cultic realm, however, the vespertine beginning of the day 
gradually increased in importance, although certain irregularities show that a long process 
was involved: compare Lev. 23:5f. with Ex. 12:8,18; also Nu. 33:3 and Neh. 13:19f. with 
reference to the Sabbath.!®? Starting from the cultic sphere, this manner of defining days 
gradually extended throughout Jewish life until it became normative. For a long time, 
however, there were nonconformists, as Talmon has shown.!”° 

There is yet another factor, however, that complicates the evidence respecting the “day” 
as a “full day” in its temporal calendrical function in the context of larger units of time. 
The “full day” is determined not only by daylight and the light of the sun,'’! but also by 
the moon (yaréah, hödes).!’? This is not especially apparent in the case of the “week” 
(Sabiia *), whose seven-day period is hard to reconcile with the lunar cycle of about 29 1/2 
days, or with the 50-day period comprising seven weeks plus a holiday, which has left 
traces in the calculation of the Feast of Weeks and the Jubilee Year (cf. Lev. 23:15f. 
[compare with Ex. 23:16; 34:22; Dt. 16:9]; Lev. 25:8-13) and has influenced later 
apocalyptic writings like Jubilees and 1 (Ethiopic) Enoch as well as the Qumran docu- 
ments.!73 The moon instead exhibits its calendrical significance primarily in the “month” 
(yerah, > NP yaréah, “moon”; > WM hödes [chödhesh], “new moon,” “first day of the 
lunar month,” “month”), above all in the cultic sphere (including not only the “new moon” 
but also the “full moon”!”*), The moon also enters into the computation of the “year” 
(Sand, also yamim'’>). This latter is based on much more complex observations than the 
simple alternation between day and night: there is a conflict between the solar year (of 
365 days and some “hours” [Aram. $4°4, “short interval of time,”!”° e.g., Dnl. 3:6; not in 
the Hebrew OT]) and the lunar year (of some 354 days [plus additional intervals spread 
out over an extended period to reconcile the discrepancy with the solar year]). In the OT, 
these different ways of calculating the year are combined in a “luni-solar” year.!’’ One 
can also observe influences from Israel’s neighbors, especially Mesopotamia and 
Egypt;!78 but this would raise the larger question of the calendar in the ancient Near East. +° 
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Besides general questions having to do with the calendar, in the modern period the 
question touched on above of whether the day begins with morning or evening has been 
the subject of lively discussion. The so-called “morning theory” was revived by 
Dillmann!* and has been supported most vigorously by Cassuto.!®! It has been developed, 
with various modifications and historical nuances, by many scholars.!* Zeitlin and Stroes, 
on the other hand, have attempted to defend the traditional “evening theory” to the widest 
extent possible. The question deserves further traditio-historical analysis. 


2. Extended Usage. The chronological and calendrical usage of y6m/yamin is natural- 
ly central. But the word has also been used in many extended senses, in which it may 
take on a special meaning or lend its meaning to characterize other objects. 

If we start from the observation that yém refers in the first instance to “daylight,” 153 
the meaning “full day” (twenty-four hours) is itself an extended temporal sense. More 
important, however, are the cases in which the focus of the meaning is not on the “day” 
as such, but on a “time” or situation characterized in a particular way. This holds true 
primarily for the pl. yamim, which not rarely has the meaning “time,” often in combina- 
tion with some additional attribute (e.g., kimé “6lam, “as in the days of old” [Am. 9:11]; 
y‘mé “ébel, “days/time of mourning” [Gen. 27:41]).!* It is also true, however, for the sg. 
yöm (e.g., yom gäsir, “day/time of harvest” [Prov. 25:13]; yöm säräti, “day/situation of 
my distress” [Gen. 35:3]).18° Something similar is probably involved in the more or less 
stereotyped adverbial use of both yom and ydmim/ymé in the sense of “when.”!® In 
addition, (hay)yamim/y“m& with reference to an historical period or epoch can be linked 
with the name of a king (e.g., bimé däwid, “in the days/reign of David” [2 S. 21:1]; cf. 
also Jgs. 8:28; 1 K. 16:34); it also appears relatively often in the titles of books (séper 
dibré hayyämim, “chronicles”; cf. 1 K. 14:19; Neh. 12:23; 1 Ch. 27:24; Est. 6:1).187 
Similarly, yôm can refer to an historic event defined more closely by the context (e.g., 
yom y‘riSdla|y|im, “the day/catastrophe of Jerusalem” [Ps. 137:7]; cf. Ob. 12-14; with 
reference to Babylon: ki ba’ yém‘ka “ët p‘qadtika, “for your day has come, the time when 
I will punish you” [Jer. 50:31]).'% 

Especially noteworthy is the use of hayyöm, “today,”!®? alone or in compound phrases 
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to refer not to a single day but to the present time of the speaker in contrast to a past 
situation or past events (e.g., lannäbi hayyöm yiggäre’ Ipänim härö’eh, “he who is now 
called a prophet was formerly called a seer” [1 S. 9:9]) or, more commonly, to convey 
actuality. This latter usage is especially common in Deuteronomistic exhortation (e.g., 
Dt. 11:1-9,13,26,32; 28:1; total renewal is emphasized in 27:9);!% the crucial importance 
of “today,” the present, for the future is revealed (cf. Josh. 24:15). 

In the personal realm, yöm can also be a time of special importance for an individual. 
The single word yömö, “his day,” can refer not only to the day of someone’s birth or 
death,'?! but also to the day/time that marks the end and judgment of the wicked (Ps. 
37:13; Job 18:20; cf. also b’lö’-yömö, “prematurely” [Job 15:32]). The pl. yamim 
frequently refers to the days of someone’s life!?? and can thus be a term meaning 
“lifetime” or occasionally “advanced age” (Job 32:7). 

Furthest removed from the temporal sense is the use of yöm/yamim in a spatial sense, 
to indicate distance in the form of a journey.!% 

As a general rule, it is often difficult to make precise distinctions among the extended 
uses of the word. 


IV. Theological Usage. We have seen that the word yöm/yämim is the fundamental 
term for time, with a wide and varied range of uses.!”* The transition from what might 
be called “secular” usage (in temporal and extended senses) to explicitly religious or 
theological usage is also fluid and therefore difficult to define precisely. The information 
cited in the preceding discussion has often contained a “theological” element. It is 
theologically significant, for instance, that the days do not have names but are simply 
counted,!® for this deprives them of any independent significance. In the OT, “days”—or 
the opposites “day” and “night”—are not expressions of divine powers; instead of being 
deified, they are made entirely subject to Yahweh, the God of Israel.!% “Days”—and 
“time,” to the extent that “time” can be spoken of in the OT—belong to God; this finds 
various forms of theological expression. 


1. Creation. God is lord of days and time because he is the creator of light and 
darkness, day and night and seasons (cf. Ps. 74:16f.; Isa. 45:7; also Ps. 139:11f.; Jer. 
33:20). We have here a universal creative causality on the part of God comprehending 
both day and night that does not find corresponding expression in Gen. 1, a passage of 
central importance for the theology of creation. In the latter, there seems instead to be a 
certain polarity of light and darkness, in which light is the first thing created by God. 
Like the rest of his creation, it is viewed with approval and called “good” (röb [Gen. 
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1:3-4a]),!97 while the same is not said of darkness.!% There is then a “separation” (hibdil) 
between light and darkness (v. 4b), and above all a “calling” of the light “day” and the 
darkness “night,” which can be seen as further acts in the process of creation.!” This 
incorporates darkness/night at least functionally into God’s creation, but the “day” as 
“daylight” when the sun gives its light maintains its precedence. 

The other important theological point of Gen. 1:3-5 is the constant alternation of day 
and night as a fundamental element of creation.*”° It is confirmed after the Deluge (Gen. 
8:22; cf. Jer. 33:20), and will not come to an end until the eschaton, in the glorious final 
revelation of Yahweh (Zec. 14:7).20! Thus “time takes precedence over space in P’s 
presentation of creation; creation does not begin with the division of space, but with the 
division of night and day as the basis of time.”?? This also makes it possible to present 
the seven-day schema of the first account of creation and to link it with history." 

The division between day and night is also the subject of important statements in Gen. 
1:14-18 (see also Ps. 136:7-9), this time in connection with m“’öröt, “lights” (Gen. 
1:14-16), or “light” and “darkness” (v. 18). The tension between this section and vv. 3-5 
has been variously judged.” It is noteworthy in any case that there is no longer any trace 
of the light/day versus darkness/night polarity; there also seems to be a neutral balance 
between sun and moon. Their temporal functionality is emphasized, not just with respect 
to “days and years” but also with respect to “seasons/festivals” (m6 “dim), so that we 
find here an element of cultic theology. The same is true at the end of the account (2:2f.), 
which deals with the seventh day, on which God “rested” (Sa@bat).*°° 

Ultimately the “lights” and stars in Gen. 1:14-18 are presented only as instruments 
for measuring time; they are robbed of their traditional power to affect human destiny. 
As parts of God’s creation, they are servants rather than masters of time. %6 

God’s sovereignty over time as Creator extends from the cosmic level to the “days” 
of each individual, as we see above all in texts that have been influenced by Wisdom 
Literature (e.g., Ps. 39:5-7[4-6]; 90:9f.,12,14; 102:4,12,24£.[3,11,23£.]; Job 7:6; 8:9; 
10:20; 17:1,11; also Ps. 31:16[15]: b’yad'ka "ittötäy, “My times [future] are in thy hand.” 


2. Cult. God’s sovereignty over the time of each individual finds expression in the 
theology of the cult, an important element of which is the division and arrangement of 
days and seasons.” 
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Special days belong to God and are therefore “holy” (gädös; cf. Neh. 8:9; also y‘mé 
habb dlim, “(feast) days of the Baals” [Hos. 2:15(13)]); they are therefore governed by 
certain regulations or rituals. In addition to days set apart by special circumstances (e.g., 
y“mê niddä, “days of [menstrual] uncleanness” [Lev. 12:2]) or events in the life of the 
family (e.g.. Gen. 21:8) or the community (e.g., Isa. 58:3; Zec. 7:1ff.),208 there were 
regularly recurring festivals throughout the year with various cultic observances.209 

First there is the most frequent festival, the Sabbath; as the day of rest concluding a 
seven-day week, it defines the smallest cultic temporal unit. This festival is merely 
described in Ex. 23:12; 34:21; in the Decalog (Ex. 20:8-11 and Dt. 5:12-15) and 
elsewhere it is mentioned by name (yöm hassabbät).*\" It became much more important 
with the passage of time.*!! 

Alongside the Sabbath, Am. 8:5; Hos. 2:13(11); Isa. 1:13 speak of the “(day of the) 
new moon” (hödes; see also Nu. 10:10; 1 S. 20:5,18f.,26£.).2'? This bespeaks a cultic 
rhythm regulated by the moon,*!> which was considered “lord of the calendar”?!4 in 
Mespotamia and is mentioned before the sun in Ps. 104:19 in its function “for the festivals” 
('mé“dim). The moon had a cultic significance that cannot be overlooked, as is attested 
by the ritual in the latest cultic calendar (Nu. 28f.) for the “day of the new moon” (Nu. 
28:11-15)(cf. Lev. 23:24; Nu. 29:1; and such late texts as Neh. 10:34[33] and 2 Ch. 2:3[4]). 

The cultic calendars (Ex. 23:14-17; 34:18-23; Lev. 23; Nu. 28f.; Dt. 16:1-17; cf. Ezk. 
45:18-25-!>) regulate primarily the three great pilgrimage festivals. It is noteworthy that 
the earlier calendars (Ex. 23, 34) are entirely agrarian, while the later (that of H in Lev. 
23 and that of P in Nu. 28f., as well as Ezk. 45) reveal a calendrical interest in certain 
fixed days. The day of the new moon on the first day of the first month and half a year 
later on the first day of the seventh month was especially important, but so was the 
fifteenth day of the same months. This may indicate that the “day of the full moon” (yöm 
hakkése’, e.g., Ps. 81:4[3]; Prov. 7:20) was also of great cultic importance. 

Thus in the calculation of “days” (and more generally of time) we find not only an 
observable tension between the sun (or daylight) and the moon (or evening/night), but also 
a certain element of competition between them in the theologies of creation and the cult. 


3. History. God is lord of time, not only because he created the constant alternation 
between day and night, thus laying the foundation for the course of history, but because he 


208 Cf. Anclsr, 468; DeVries, 46f.; see also Il.3.e above. 

209 See G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the OT (°1971), 271-284; H.-J. Kraus, Worship in Israel (Eng. 
trans., Richmond, 1966), 26-92; Anc/sr, 468-517; J. B. Segal, “The Hebrew Festivals and the 
Calendar,” JSS, 6 (1961), 74-94. 

210 — NIW Sabbät. 

211 Kraus, Worship in Israel, 78-88; Anclsr, 475-483; F. Stolz, “Naw $bt aufhören, ruhen,” 
THAT, Il, 863-69, with bibliog. 

212 Kraus, Worship in Israel, 76-78; Anclsr, 469%. 

213 See III.1 above. 

214 Kraus, Worship in Israel, 43. 

215 Anclsr, 468-474; presented somewhat differently by Kraus, Worship in Israel, 26-36. 
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also intervenes mightily in the course of history. In the context of the theology of history, 
the most important expression of his activity is the genitive phrase yom YHWH, “day of 
Yahweh.” It occurs 16 times, all in the prophets (from the southern kingdom): Isa. 13:6,9; 
Ezk. 13:5; Joel 1:15; 2:1,11; 3:4(2:31); 4:14(3:14); Am. 5:18(twice),20; Ob. 15; Zeph. 
1:7,14(twice); Mal. 3:23(4:5). In 3 passages the genitive is replaced by /*: Isa. 2:12; Ezk. 
30:3; and (expanded by the addition of ba’, “comes”) Zec. 14:1. In 8 passages there is an 
additional qualification: ym “ebrat YHWH (Ezk. 7:19; Zeph. 1:18) and yöm-"ap YHWH 
(Zeph. 2:2,3; Lam. 2:22), “the day of the wrath of Yahweh”; yöm nägäm FYHWH (Isa. 34:8), 
“the day of vengeance of Yahweh” (cf. Jer. 46:10); yöm zebah YHWH (Zeph. 1:8), “the day 
of sacrifice of Yahweh”; also yöm m“hümä . . . la’dönäy (Isa. 22:5), “a day of confusion . . . 
for the Lord Yahweh.” Apart from Lam. 2:22, which is retrospective, these citations also 
are all from the prophets. Oddly enough, the expression does not occur in Daniel. 

Modern scholars have interpreted these observations very differently. Early on, the 
primary question concerned the (pre-prophetic) origin of the “notion” or “idea” of a 
special “day of Yahweh.” Gressmann hypothesized a very ancient complex of es- 
chatological ideas involving salvation and deliverance, rooted in nature mythology, 
which underwent further development in the OT. In opposition to this theory, Mowinckel 
explained the eschatology of the prophets and their talk of the “day of Yahweh” on the 
basis of the Israelite cult, especially the enthronement festival of Yahweh; many have 
followed his lead.2!6 More critically, Cerny and Herrmann!’ have suggested Israel’s 
traditions of (theological) history as a better interpretative background, as have Couturier 
and most recently Preuss and van Leeuwen. Von Rad, on the other hand, has proposed 
interpreting the particular phraseology of the “day of Yahweh” primarily on the basis of 
traditions associated with the ancient holy war. He has been followed more or less by 
Müller and Schunck, while Lutz has modified von Rad’s theory substantially.*"* Jeremias 
has studied the relationship of the day of Yahweh to ideas associated with theophany.?!? 
In contrast to the earlier approach, scholars today generally attempt to understand the 
“day of Yahweh” within the terms of the OT itself. Scholars (still) often inquire into the 
origin of the expression; but, despite many theories, they know almost nothing about 
what (if anything) it was before Amos, but only what it developed into among the 
prophets. And the picture is puzzlingly varied. 

a. AS we saw above, yom as nomen regens can take on an historical aspect in the 
context of an attributive nomen rectum:~' one might speak, for example, of “the day that 
the LORD spoke to you at Horeb out of the midst of the fire” (Dt. 4:15) or “the day when 


216 See, e.g., C. J. Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel (Philadelphia, 1962), 316-322; A. S. 
Kapelrud, Joel Studies. UUA, 1948/4; Gray, Sacrifice in the OT. 

217 S, Herrmann, Die prophetischen Heilserwartungen im AT. BWANT, 85[5/5] (1965), 120-24. 

218 See also Héléwa, who also cites the notion of the covenant; also Fensham, who speaks also 
of ancient Near Eastern “treaty-curses”; the most negative is Weiss, who prefers to see the concept 
as Amos’ invention (cf. also Carniti). 

219 Cf. also Bourke, as well as Wolff, Joel and Amos, 33f. 

220 But cf. Largement and Lemaitre. 

221 See II.3.e above. 
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you came out of the land of Egypt” (Dt. 16:3; to be “remembered” [zakar***] cultically; 
cf. the frequent use of actualizing hayyöm in Deuteronomy). In this way special times 
were indicated that had important (transforming) significance for the life of the people; 
what was important, however, was not the actual point in time, but the event recorded. 
“The concept ‘day’ describes the eventful historical character of a mighty happening and 
its effects.*** This is also true when the nomen rectum is a toponym (“day of Midian” 
[Isa. 9:3(4)]; “day of Jezreel” [Hos. 2:2(1:11)]; “days of Gibeah” [Hos. 9:9; 10:9]).-> 

When YHWH is the nomen rectum associated with yöm he has a time to act, a time to 
intervene in “history”; what will take place then, he alone determines. The relative 
chronology is necessarily not uniquely defined (e.g., future), being defined in each 
instance by usage and context; but the future is most common. The most important 
element, however, is God’s act. 

b. The earliest passage is Am. 5:18-20, which states metaphorically that Yahweh has 
appointed a “day” when he will intervene, from which no one can escape. This “day” 
will bring the opposite of what the people hope for from Yahweh, namely disaster 
(“darkness”) rather than deliverance (“light”). Amos’ speech is a judgment discourse 
linked with history (v. 27); it constitutes an integral part of his general message of 
judgment, in which he proved in many ways to be breaking new ground (cf., e.g., what 
he says about the gés, “end,” of Israel in 8:2). 

In like fashion, the form and phraseology of Isaiah’s discourse concerning the “day 
of Yahweh” in Isa. 2:(6-11), 12-17(18-22) is part of his proclamation of judgment for the 
people in the present day. The same is true in 22:5, where the mention of the “day” is 
followed at once by “a concrete description with reference to his historical moment.”**’ 

The “day of Yahweh” of which Amos and Isaiah speak, each in his own historical 
setting, thus refers to the immediate future of the people, which will be radically altered. 

c. In the prophets that follow Amos and Isaiah, mention of the “day of Yahweh” 
appears to have become a prophetic theologoumenon of a very different kind. Highly 
informative in this regard are both Zeph. 1:7-2:322 and Ezk. 7:2-4,5-27,229 the latter 
being a literary composite. In Zeph. 1:7f.,14-16; 2:2f., a series of attributes (some 
synonymous) describing the “day,” referring in part to changes in the natural realm, in 
part to God’s wrath and human fear, and in part to the “nearness” (gäröb) of the “day,” 
gives the impression of more or less stereotyped phraseology. In Ezk. 7:2-4,Sff., similar- 
ly, terms like hagges, “the end,” ra‘, “disaster,” and hayyém, “the day,” which appear 
elsewhere in various contexts, are juxtaposed in baroque abundance. The “day of 


222 H. Eising, “It zäkar [zäkhar],” TDOT, IV, 64-82; W. Schottroff, “Ir zkr gedenken,” 
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225 See IL3.e above; also Jenni, THAT, I, 720; Preuss, 173. 

226 Sæbø, THAT, I, 89. 

227 H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), 106. 

228 A. S. Kapelrud, The Message of the Prophet Zephaniah (Oslo, 1975), 27-33; cf. 80-87. 

229 W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 193-214. 
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Yahweh” is still a coming day of God’s judgment upon Israel, albeit upon other nations 
as well; but it is no longer just an “application” of the prophets’ message: it has in large 
measure become an independent didactic theme. 

In a sense the exile marked a turning point. Now—in Lam. 1:12; 2:1,21f., for 
example—people look back upon the “day of the wrath of Yahweh.” With the fall of 
Jerusalem and the temple, the “day” has already come and the prediction has been 
fulfilled (cf. also Ob. 15; Ps. 137:7). But the “history” of the “day of Yahweh” has not 
thereby come to an end. 

In postexilic prophecy, the formation of the didactic tradition continues. The “day of 
Yahweh” gradually becomes the nucleus around which crystallizes a complex es- 
chatological drama, as we see above all in Joel 1—4(1-3) and Zec. 12-14. The “day of 
Yahweh” can bring both disaster and deliverance; it can come to both Israel and the 
“nations.”>! The final stage is the apocalypticism of Daniel, where yöm YHWH is 
replaced by ges, “end,” and other fixed terminology. %7 

d. Although with the passage of time the eventful nature of the “day of Yahweh” came 
increasingly to be emphasized, along with other attributes, its temporal nature still was 
preserved. This is shown by the various words for time that cluster about the “day of 
Yahweh”: bayyöm hahii’, “on that day”; bayyamim hahém, “in those days”; ba ‘ét hah? , 
“in that time”; hinnéh yamim ba’im, “behold, days are coming”; b*’ah*rit hayyämim, “at 
the end of the days.”=3 Most of these formulas, which have undergone some develop- 
ment and take on eschatological character only in the later texts, not only define an 
eventful point in time, but refer to actual “days” or “time,” the “time of the end.” 

e. Within the context of prophetic eschatology, which is largely a question of definition 
among the preexilic prophets, too much importance should not be attached to the yöm 
YHWH};>* nevertheless, the expression makes an essential contribution to the theocentric 
emphasis of the prophetic (eschatological) message: it is God who holds the initiative in 
doing mighty acts, it is God who holds dominion over time, over the “history” of the 
people of Israel and of the nations. 


V. Qumran, Usage in the Qumran documents, including eschatological usage, 
agrees essentially with that of the OT. We can observe, however, a greater interest in 
calendrical questions. = 
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VI. LXX. In the LXX, yôm is almost always rendered by héméra, which emphasizes 
the chronological character of the word.~’ Most of the other words used to translate yom 
appear only once; exceptions include bios (12 times) and kairös (3 times). 

Sæbø 


237 See Delling, TDNT, Il, 947; Jenni, THAT, 1, 726; and esp. DeVries, passim (cf. 367c). 
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Contents: I. Terminology and Etymology: 1. yönä; 2. tör II; 3. gôzāl; 4. y'mimä; 5. LXX. II. 
Ancient Near East: 1. Natural History; 2. Representations on Cultic Objects; Goddess and Dove; 
3. Akkadian Literature; 4. Egyptian Literature. III. OT: 1. Symbolic Usage; 2. Gen. 8; 3. Gen. 15; 
4. Sacrifice; 5. Ps. 56:1; 6. Ps. 68:14. 


I. Terminology and Etymology. Hebrew has several terms for “dove”; their 
distribution varies in the OT and the Semitic dialects. 


1. yönä. The noun yönä is usually associated! with the root ynh > “nh (EA a-un-nu,? 
Ugar. tant < **ny “the [rain?] [of the heavens],”> OSA ‘ny*). This root refers to a soft 


yônå. F. S. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (Eng. trans., Leiden, 1960); idem, Animal 
Life in Palestine (Jerusalem, 1935); B. Brentjes, “Nutz- und Hausvégel im Alten Onent,” WZ 
Halle-Wittenberg, 11 (1962), 635-702; E. D. van Buren, The Fauna of Ancient Mesopotamia as 
Represented in Art. AnOr, 18 (1939), 88-89; idem, Symbols of the Gods in Mesopotamian Art. AnOr, 
23 (1945); G. S. Cansdale, Animals of Bible Lands (Exeter, 1970), M. E. Cohen, “The Identification 
of the kusü,” JCS, 25 (1973), 203-210; G. Dalman, AuS, VII (1942), 256-290; G. R. Driver, “Birds in 
the OT, II. Birds in Life,” PEQ, 87 (1955), 129-140; J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (Eng. 
trans., Tel Aviv, 1962); H. Greeven, “neguotega,” TDNT, VI, 63-72; O. Keel-Leu and U. Winter, Vögel 
als Boten. OBO, 14 (1977), esp. 11-91; S. Krauss, Tabmudische Archäologie, II (1911; repr. Hil- 
desheim, 1966), 138-140; W. S. McCullough, “Dove,” IDB, 1, 866f.; idem, “Pigeon,” IDB, III, 810; 
idem, “Turtledove,” IDB, IV, 718£.; S. Mowinckel, “Den kurrende due,” NTT, 65 (1965), 187-194; 
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murmuring sound like that of falling rain.’ In the OT, the root ynh (par. 'äbal, Isa. 3:26; 
19:8) appears as a verb of lamentation and mourning for the dead; here, too, the murmuring 
sound of the mourners probably preceded the formation of the descriptive verb. The 
onomatopoetic background can still be seen when the cooing of doves is used as an image 
for mourning (cf. Isa. 38:14; 59:11). In Nah. 2:8(Eng. v. 7) “moaning like doves” appears 
in parallel with “beating their breasts.”° The name of the prophet Jonah is also associated 
with the dove and interpreted metaphorically as referring to his personal nature or message. 

There are few occurrences of yönä outside the OT. The word does not appear at all in 
East or South Semitic, being found only in Northwest Semitic. The earliest usage is in 
Ugaritic. Whitaker’ lists 7 passages,® the meaning of which is disputed. In KTU, 1.39, 
we have a list of sacrifices’ that includes sheep, doves, cattle, lambs, and heifers. Line 1 
(dqt š" ynt $'m dgt $'m), however, which contains our term ynt, has been interpreted by 
Dussaud!® as a rubrical superscription, “Ritual of rejoicing, lament of rejoicings, ritual 
of rejoicings.” This would make ynt a term for a mourning tite. In KTU, 1.41, too, we 
are dealing with a list of sacrifices, but the text can hardly be made coherent; cattle and 
sheep, among other animals, are mentioned as being the usual creatures taken from flocks 
and herds for sacrifice. The role played by ynt.qrt (ll. 10, 16) in this context cannot be 
defined more precisely.!! The same context appears in KTU, 1.87; Herdner!? adopts 
Gordon’s earlier suggestion that ynt be taken as a by-form of yn, “wine.” The text of 
KTU, 1.109 is identical with KTU, 1.46 in ll. 1-23. In short, Aistleitner’s statement’? that 
ynt means “dove” needs further clarification. All that can be said with confidence is that 
all the occurrences are in sacrificial formularies listing the sacrifices specific to the 
individual gods of the Ugaritic pantheon. 

In Jewish Aramaic we find yöntä’ and yönä’; in the Galilean dialect we also find 
yawna (cf. Syr. yauna, “dove” !* and Mand. yauna).!> Here it is a preferred sacrifice and 
is therefore blessed. In Targum and Midrash, the spirit of God at creation is likened to a 
dove;!6the Targum contains polemic against a divine image like a dove on Mt. Gerizim.!’ 
In Midrash Qinnim, the dove serves as a purification sacrifice for a woman after 
childbirth. The term has not yet appeared in the Qumran documents. 
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The word yônâ occurs 33 times in the OT: 5 times in Genesis (J’s account of the 
Deluge), 9 in Leviticus, and once in Numbers (sacrificial regulations), 6 times in the 
Song of Songs, 3 in Psalms, twice each in Hosea and Trito-Isaiah, and once each in 
2 Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Nahum. 


2. tör II. The word tör II is likewise an onomatopoetic term for the “turtle”-dove.!® 
This word has found its way into all the languages of the Mediterranean world; cf. Akk. 
turtu, Gk. trygön or trygös, Lat. turtur. Egyptian, however, in gry has developed a 
different onomatopoetic term for the dove.!? The word tör also does not appear at 
Qumran. It occurs 14 times in the OT, primarily in connection with sacrificial regulations 
and in parallel with yond: 9 times in Leviticus and once in Numbers. It also appears once 
each in Gen. 15:9 (J), Psalms, the Song of Songs, and Jeremiah. 


3. gözäl. The word gözäl means “young bird” and hence “young dove” (Gen. 15:9); 
cf. Arab. gauzal and Syr. zügallä, “young dove.” In Dt. 32:11, gözäl also means “young 
eagle.” The word appears in the OT only in these 2 passages. 


4. y‘mima. Job’s daughter is named y‘mimä (Job 42:14). This word is analogous to 
Arab. yamämatun, “dove.” According to Driver,” y*mimd (like Akk. summatu, “dove,” 
and Arab. hamamatun, “dove”) is based on the voiced m that is characteristic of roots 
that refer to soft sounds; he claims it is a dialect word from Arabic. 

Often y‘mimé is explained on the basis of Ugar. ymmt. limm as an epithet of the 
goddess "Anat,?! a variant of the more common ybmt. limm. But the meaning of the latter 
phrase is itself obscure. It is interpreted as “mother of nations” by Albright,?? Cassuto,?5 
Dahood,?* and others; “lover” by van Selms;* “beautiful sister of princes” by Driver 
(similarly Gray); “relative [sister] of Baal” by Ginsberg? and de Moor;?’ and 
“progenitress of heroes” (cf. Heb. y’bämä) by Kaiser; cf. > DJ? ybm. 


5. LXX. The LXX uses peristerd 32 times to render ydnd.*? Ps. 56:1 (superscription) 
(‘al-yénat "dem r‘hdgim), which is probably corrupt (read “élim instead of *élem), was 
not understood by the LXX: hyper toü laoü toü apó tón hagiön memakrymménou (LXX 
55:1). In Zeph. 3:1, the LXX renders the proper name with peristerd. In Jer. 46:16(26:16); 
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50:16(27:16), the LXX renders hayyönä as Hellénikés, while Aquila and Symmachus 
presume yond. 

All 14 occurrences of tör Il are rendered by trygön. The common Greek terms phässa, 
pérdix (= göre’), etc., are not used by the LXX. 

In Gen. 15:9, the LXX uses peristerd for gözäl. The name y‘mimd is a hapax 
legomenon in Hebrew; the LXX calls Job’s daughter Héméra. 


II. Ancient Near East. 

1. Natural History. As early as the fourth millennium B.C., numerous species of dove 
or pigeon are found throughout the ancient Near East.” Paleological evidence going 
back to the Pleistocene has even been found in the prehistoric caves of Zuttiyeh.?! The 
most common species are the slate-blue rock pigeon (Columba livia), the domesticated 
white pigeon (C. livia domestica), the ringdove (C. palumbes) with its white neck ring, 
the red stock dove (C. oenas), and the ash-gray turtledove (C. turtur).?? Many colum- 
baries (dovecotes) have been found, primarily from the Greco-Roman period.*? As a rule, 
these contained a series of niches for nests, but Galling doubts that they were used for 
raising doves. Such structures have repeatedly been interpreted as housing burial urns, 
even in regions where cremation was demonstrably not customary.*4 In any case, the 
frequent identification of dovecotes with funerary columbaria is not sufficient basis for 
concluding that doves served as vehicles for the soul.” 


2. Representation on Cultic Objects; Goddess and Dove. The dove is often taken as 
an attribute of Ishtar (cf. the Greek etymology peristerä > perah-IStar, “birds of Ishtar.” 
Scholars cite a terra-cotta dove found in the Asherah temple at Nahariyah (17th century 
B.C.) and the lead doves from the Ishtar temple of Ashur (13th century);*° cf. also the 
dove figurines from the vicinity of the Ninmah temple of Babylon and the dove-shaped 
attachments of gold and lapis lazuli from the royal cemetery at Ur. The earliest repre- 
sentation of a dove dates from the Ubaid period (4th millennium) at Tell Arpachiyah.?? 

The dove motif appears frequently on cultic objects as early as the beginning of the 
third millennium (miniature terra-cotta house from the Ishtar temple at Ashur, stratum 
[X°5), on cultic vessels from the shrine of Astarte (?) at Beth-shan, at Nuzi, and in 
Phoenician temple replicas.*? There is an important connection between the dove and 
the rosette of Ishtar.*° 


30 Salonen, 85. 

31 Bodenheimer, Animal and Man, 2, 3. 

32 Jdem, Animal Life in Palestine, 171. 

33 AuS, VII, 256-290. 

34 Cf. Y. Yadin, Masada (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 134-39. 
35 Greeven, 65. 

36 Keel-Winter, 41-47. 

37 Van Buren, Fauna, 88. 

38 Jbid., 89. 

39 See W. Fauth, Aphrodite Parakyptusa. AAWLM, 1967/6, 356. 
40 E.D. van Buren, “The Rosette in Mesopotamian Art,” ZA, N.S. 11[45] (1939), 99-107. 
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When a goddess is depicted with birds, the identification of the birds with doves is 
usually disputed. There is little doubt, however, about the dove on the shoulder of a 
(war-)goddess wearing a cloak and carrying a seven-headed club depicted on a cylinder 
seal from Alalakh VII (1800-1650).*! This goddess with a dove, attested iconographi- 
cally from the beginning of the second millennium, might be identified with the b‘/t Smm 
rmm, “lady of the high heavens,” of Ugaritic literature. 

Ata very early date the “Syrian” form of the goddess with a dove spread west through 
Asia Minor to Greece, where the dove became an attribute of Aphrodite and Eros/Adonis, 
and then of Atargatis/Derketo. Doves were worshipped as sacred to Atargatis at Ash- 
kelon, Paphos (Cyprus), and Dodona. 

Botterweck 


3. Akkadian Literature. Salonen* lists (with citations) several possible Akkadian 
words for doves or pigeons of various kinds. Of these, the only certain ones are 
summatu/summu (the masculine is much rarer), sukanninu/Sukannunnu, and 
amursänu/ursänu Il/araššannu(?), “wild dove” or “ring dove.” The latter, found primari- 
ly in lexical lists and omen texts, is called a forest bird and is associated with the god 
Dumuzi, since its call was interpreted as r@’ü, “shepherd.” According to one text,*? 
someone sighs like an ursänu. The terms summatu and summu** appear primarily in 
literary texts of all kinds, especially in similes (someone weeps or mourns like a dove).*° 
In the account of the deluge in the Gilgamesh Epic, a dove is the first animal sent forth 
from the ark, as in Gen. 8:8f.* Dove droppings are used medicinally as a drug. The most 
common word for “dove” in letters, documents, and sacrificial rituals is sukanninu.*’ 
Pigeons were popular as food—according to an Old Babylonian letter, three hundred 
cost two shekels of silver—and were often used for sacrifice during the first millennium, 
especially in the period of the Chaldean kings. In early Babylonian documents, a few 
women are named summatum, “Dove.” Aspecial association with the goddess Ishtar has 
been suggested on the basis of certain monuments, but to the best of my knowledge there 
is no evidence for it in the texts. 

Von Soden 


4. Egyptian Literature. The dove (Egyp. w33t, pht mnwt) does not play an important 
role in Egypt. As a domestic fowl it is almost unknown. Together with geese and ducks, 
however, doves are common in the ceiling decoration of palaces and burial chambers. 
Doves also appear in sacrificial lists, and their eggs were part of the food provided for 


4! D. Collon, The Seal Impressions from Tell Atchana/Alalakh. AOAT, 27 (1975), no. 12, 180. 
42 Pp. 114ff., 250ff. 

43 STT, 52, 52. 

44 Cf. also AHw, II (1972), 1058a. 

45 For examples, see Salonen, 255ff. 

47 Gilg. XI, 146-47; read swmmatu. 

47 AHw, Il, 1055a. 

48 F, R. Kraus, Briefe aus dem British Museum (CT 52). AbB, 7 (1977), 159. 
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the dead, so that they were popular as funerary offerings.* Like anything that flies, the 
dove could be looked on as a soul-bird, the form taken by the ba of the departed as it 
rises to the heavens.°° The fact that the dark ringdove was considered an attribute of 
Persephone, the goddess of the dead, may provide a religio-historical parallel. The dove 
had special significance in connection with the enthronement of Osiris and Horus. When 
the ceremony was completed, doves (identified in part with the sons of Horus) were 
released in all directions to proclaim this enthronement “to the whole world.”>! 


MI. OT. 

1. Symbolic Usage. In the language of the OT, the dove appears as a symbol of love. 
Their attractive billing and cooing, as well as their supposed fidelity, probably helped 
shape the image of the dove. In Cant. 2:14, for instance, the bridegroom addresses his 
beloved: “O my dove, in the clefts of the rock, in the covert of the cliff, let me see your 
face, let me hear your voice.” In Cant. 5:2; 6:9, the bridegroom extols his bride as a 
perfect dove. She uses the same figure in describing the beauty of his eyes: they are “like 
doves beside springs of water, bathed in milk” (5:12). The turtledove appears in 2:12 as 
a harbinger of spring; its voice is heard when the flowers appear on the earth. 

In the Song of Hezekiah (Isa. 38:14), the sick king likens his moaning to that of a 
dove; a similar statement is made concerning the people who moan looking for justice 
(Isa. 59:11). The queen and her entourage who have gone into captivity are described as 
lamenting and moaning like doves (Nah. 2:8[7]). Ezk. 7:16 compares the fearful 
survivors to doves moaning on the mountains. 

Those who are called back from exile hasten home eagerly like doves (Hos. 11:11). 
In Isa. 60:8, too, the speed with which doves fly to their cotes provides an image for the 
westerners hastening home. In Ps. 55:7(6), the psalmist wishes for the wings of a dove 
in order to escape the enemy and find rest. In Hos. 7:11, the vacillation of Ephraim is 
likened to “a dove, silly and without sense”; Israel has been running to and fro between 
Egypt and Assyria, to its own destruction (cf. also Hos. 8:1; 9:15). 

Since doves are birds of passage, their instinct and sense of order surpasses that of 
human beings, who do not know what they owe Yahweh (Jer. 8:7). 

According to Jer. 48:28, Moab is to leave the city and dwell like doves that nest in 
the clefts of the rock or in the desert, rather than being captured in the cities by the 
enemy. 


2. Gen. 8. In the story of the Deluge (Gen. 8:6-12,13a), a raven (“6réb) and dove (y6néa) 
help Noah pilot the ark on the high seas. Noah first sends forth a raven and then a dove 
to find out whether the water has receded from the earth so that he and his passengers 
can leave the ark. The second time the dove returns with a freshly plucked olive twig 
(zayit täräp) in its mouth. The sending forth of birds is a widespread motif in stories of 


49 R. A. Caminos, “Ei,” LexAg, 1,1186. _ i 
50 Cf. H. Kees, Der Götterglaube im alten Ägypten. MVAG, 45 (71977), 46f., 407. 
51 Ibid., 128ff. 
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shipwreck or flood.?* In contrast to Gen. 8, in the Gilgamesh Epic” first a dove (Akk. 
summatu) was sent forth and then a swallow (siniintu), both of which returned. The raven 
(äribu) saw the water was ebbing; he “ate, fluttered, croaked .. . and did not return.” 

The different sequences of birds and several other features have led to the conclusion 
that there were two versions. According to Westermann,>> an earlier form of the bird 
episode included three sendings of a dove; the single sending of a raven (v. 7) represents 
only the remnant of a variant of 8:6-12. According to this theory, the Yahwist merely 
gave narrative form to an already extant tradition. On the other hand, Keel® and others 
maintain that the threefold sending of the dove has replaced an earlier variant with the 
raven. Keel raises the question whether the dove’s displacement of the raven could have 
resulted from the popularity of the dove as the bird of “Anat/Astarte; the stronger raven 
would have served primarily as an aid to navigation. Cassuto emphasizes the cultic 
contrast between raven and dove: the raven is unclean, the dove clean. The dove’s return 
with the olive twig announces deliverance. 


3. Gen. 15. In Gen. 15:7-12,17-21, a turtledove (för) and young pigeon (gözäl) play 
a sacrificial role within a rite of self-obligation and solemn covenantal promise of the 
land: Abraham is to take a heifer, a goat, and a ram, each three years old, cut them in 
two, and lay the halves out to form a passage. He is also to take a turtledove and a young 
pigeon, but he is not to cut them in two. In a deep sleep, Abraham sees a smoking firepot 
and a flaming torch passing between the pieces. Much evidence (e.g., Jer. 34:18 and the 
treaty between Barga’yah of Ktk and Mati’-’el) suggests that the undivided tér and gözäl 
and the provision of three sacrificial animals were not part of the original rite of dividing 
animals and walking between the halves but were intended to reshape the rite as a 
sacrificial ritual without eliminating the self-deprecation. The date of the passage is hotly 
debated. Westermann thinks in terms of a “late stage in the history of the patriarchal 
promises . . . a period when the possession of the land (vv. 7-21) and the survival of the 
people (vv. 1-6) was [sic] in danger, and the old patriarchal promises were newly revived 
so as to give surety to God’s promise in a time of national danger.”>’ According to 
Zimmerli, however, “there is much to suggest . . . that the narrator is here reproducing 
an ancient tradition long antedating the Deuteronomic period, with its distanced talk of 
Yahweh’s presence in the holy place.”>® 


4. Sacrifice. Among all the birds, only the pigeon was used for sacrificial purposes: 
Lev. 1:14; 5:7,11; 12:6,8; 14:22,30; 15:14,29; Nu. 6:10. This may be connected with the 


52 Cf. A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and OT Parallels (Chicago, *1963); C. Westermann, 
Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 399ff., 444ff.; Keel, 79ff. 

53 XI, 145-154. 

>4 Line 154. 

55 Genesis 1-11, 445. 

56 Pp. 90-91. 

57 Genesis 12-36 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1985), 217. 

58 W, Zimmerli, 7. Mose 12-25: Abraham. ZBK, 1/2 (1976), 56. 
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fact that pigeons were the first birds to be domesticated. There is no way to determine 
precisely when sacrifice of pigeons became an element of Israel’s cult. 

According to Elliger,°? in the case of the burnt offering of birds in Lev. 1:14ff.—ob- 
viously added by a later hand—we cannot even say whether such a sacrifice was actually 
practiced. Possibly it was not considered a fully sufficient burnt offering, and was not 
accepted until much later under the pressure of social conditions. The question is whether 
we are dealing with an ancient sacrificial practice “that was not accepted until relatively 
late ...in the priestly circles of the exilic period”® or with a postexilic attempt to regulate 
the sacrifice of pigeons “occasioned by the altered economic situation” of the postexilic 
community. The other legislation dealing with indigence (Lev. 5:7ff.,11ff.; 12:8; 14:21ff.) 
suggests postexilic origin or acceptance. Originally a substitute for costly sacrifices, 
intended to help the needy of the postexilic period, pigeon sacrifice finally became a 
full-fledged burnt offering with a ritual analogous to that of the great burnt offerings. 

The indigence clause in Lev. 5:7-10 allows turtledoves (forim) or young pigeons 
(b“ne-yönä) to serve for a sin offering: “If he cannot afford a lamb, then he shall bring, 
as his guilt offering . . . , two turtledoves or two young pigeons for Yahweh, one for a sin 
offering and the other for a burnt offering” (v. 7). If even the two pigeons are more than 
he can afford (v. 11), he can offer—according to a further clause in vv. 11-13—a tenth 
of an ephah of fine flour as a sin offering.®' In any case, however, the bloody sacrifice 
of a pigeon is superior to the cereal offering. That the sacrificial animal may be offered 
as an intact surrogate, the head of the pigeon is not to be severed when it is used for a 
sin offering (v. 8). In the sacrifice offered for the purification of a woman who has given 
birth, a year-old lamb is brought to the priest at the entrance to the tent of meeting as a 
burnt offering and a young pigeon or turtledove as a sin offering (Lev. 12:6). Here, too, 
an indigence clause (v. 8; cf. Luke 2:24) commutes the year-old lamb to the burnt offering 
of two turtledoves or young pigeons (cf. Lev. 1:14; 5:7; 14:22; [15:30]). 

When someone who is poor (dal) offers a purification offering, in cases of indigence 
(Lev. 14:21-32) the two lambs are commuted to two turtledoves or young pigeons (v. 22) 
and the amount of flour from three tenths to one tenth (v. 21b); one pigeon serves as a sin 
offering, the other as a burnt offering. The regulations governing purification sacrifice for 
a man (Lev. 15:13-15) or a woman (vv. 28-30) on the eighth day after the cessation of his 
discharge or of her flow of blood provide for a sin offering and burnt offering of two pigeons 
(tör or yönä) each (vv. 14,29). In like manner, a Nazirite who has accidentally come in 
contact with or close to a dead body (Nu. 6:6-12) offers a purification sacrifice of two 
turtledoves or young pigeons as a combined sin offering and burnt offering at the entrance 
to the tent of meeting, after a seven-day waiting period (Nu. 19:11,14,16) following the 
shaving of his head (Nu. 6:9). This determined the conditions for the reinstitution of his 
dedication as a Nazirite. Since purification sacrifice became increasingly common, pigeons 
(peristerä) were later offered for sale in the courtyard of the temple (Mt. 21:12 par.). 


59 K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, IV (1966), 32. 
60 Jbid., 33. 
61 Cf. ibid., 74f. 
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5. Ps. 56:1. A minor textual change (“al-yônāt *élim instead of *élem) connects the 
“dove” of the superscription in Ps. 56 as “dove of the far-off gods” with the Syro- 
Canaanite deity “Anat/Astarte/Atargatis.°* Winter® discusses the statuettes of doves, 
their representations on miniature terra-cotta houses and pots, and the association 
between dove and goddess. 


6. Ps. 68:14. The interpretation of kanpé yönä nehpä bakkesep in Ps. 68:14be(13bc) 
is obscure. Since Gunkel, many have interpreted the dove with wings covered with silver 
and gold as a valuable item of booty; others interpret the dove as an image of Israel or 
as a symbolic name for the the paredra of Yahweh ("Anat/Astarte). Keel® has argued 
convincingly that the dove is a messenger of victory: “Even if Israel—like Reuben in 
the past (cf. Ps. 68:14a[13a] with Jgs. 5:16)—tefrains from battle [to wit, stays among 
the saddlebags], the wings of the dove are covered with silver and gold to proclaim the 
victory of Yahweh . . . to all the world.”° The parallelism between m’bass“röt (Ps. 
68:12b[11b]) and yönä (v. 14[13]) is enlightening.®’ 

On the NT use of the dove as a symbol of the Holy Spirit, see Greeven® and the 
comms. 
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I. 1. Etymology and Extrabiblical Occurrences. Although the root y/whd is found 
in almost all the Semitic languages, its etymology has always been disputed. On the basis 
of a relationship with — TMR ‘ehad [’echädh], the meaning “one,” “single,” “unique” 
has been suggested.! This traditional theory postulates a triliteral root, such as appears 
in the majority of instances. But the biliteral form had, fem. h‘dä’, “one,” found primarily 
in Aramaic, must then be explained as a consequence of the loss of a compound shewa 
before h,* or, less probably, on the basis of a biliteral root, as suggested by Christian: 
“Etymologically, the word belongs to the root hd, ‘separate’ (cf. Arab. hadda, ‘(de)limit,’ 
‘distinguish,’ häfi)da, ‘diverge,’ ‘move away’).”? 

The earliest occurrences of the root yhd are found in Ugaritic texts. Here yhd means 
“alone,” “sole,” or (as in later usage at Qumran) “community”? in the religious sense. 
Also ancient is the Canaanite gloss yahudunni in the El Amarna tablets, which undoubt- 
edly means “together with (me).”© The root is attested in such Amorite personal names 
as yahadu, in which it functions as an appellative or even as a theophorous element.’ 
This usage does not appear in the OT, even as a monotheistic term. The root appears as 
a verb in the Old Aramaic Zakir inscription® in the haphel form hwhd; here it means the 


Josephus-Forschung. WdF, 84 (1973), 294-336; M. D. Goldman, “Lexical Notes on Exegesis,” ABR, 
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der griechisch-römischen Periode,” Bibl, 44 (1963), 46-61; J. Maier, “Zum Begriff TM in den Texten 
von Qumran,” ZAW, 72 (1960), 148-166 (cf. idem, Erscheinung, Wesen und Ideologie der Assoziation 
von Hirbet Qumran nach dem “Manual of Discipline” (1QS) [diss., Vienna, 1958]); R. Marcus, 
“Philo. , Josephus and the Dead Sea Yahad,” JBL, 71 (1952), 207-9; J. Mauchline, “The Uses of YAHAD 
and YAHDAW in the OT,” GUOST, 13 (1947-49 [1951]), 51-53 (cf. P. Nober, “Nota brevis a 
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BWANT, 78[4/24] (1938, 21967); idem, “Zur Struktur der Gemeinde des Neuen Bundes im Lande 
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nity Compared with the Self-Understanding of the Early Church (diss., Drew, 1960); E. F. Sutcliffe, 
“The General Council of the Qumran Community,” Bibl, 40 (1959), 971-983; S. Talmon, “The 
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“assembly” or muster of military forces. Jewish Aramaic uses the pael in the sense “leave 
alone,” “define,” and the hithpael in the sense “be alone together,” with reference to a 
husband and wife.? In South Semitic the root is very common. In Arabic alone it has 
given rise to more than ten different formations, all of which center on the meaning “one,” 
“unique,” “together”; cf. the verb wahada, “be unique,” “be incomparable,” H “unite,” 
V “be alone,” “constitute a unit,” VIII “be one.”!” These meanings are already attested 
in Old South Arabic, e.g., Qat. whd, “together,”'' and Thamudic. Ethiopic has wéhada, 
“be little,” declaratively “belittle,” and Tigr. wahada, “be united,”!? found later in Geez 
and Amhar. and and the other dialects of the northern coast of Africa!® and in Mehri 
tad.'* In Syriac, overtones of “separated,” “eremitical,” “monastic” are clearly present 
in the meaning.'> Finally, several derivatives appear in Middle Hebrew and Christian 
Palestinian: yähad, “be joined,” piel “join”; yihäd, “uniqueness,” “aloneness” (= yihüda’ 
etc.).!° 

Akk. (w)édu(m), “unique,” “alone,” “sole,”!’ is undoubtedly connected etymologi- 
cally with our root, as the Phoenician and Punic form yad'* and Amharic!’ may suggest. 
Semantically, Akk. isten, “one,” rarely “unique,” and its numerous derivatives is similar 
to our root,2° but is closer to "ehäd. 


„6 


2. Semantic Development. Of the proposed attempts to trace the semantic develop- 
ment of the root, that of de Moor is most convincing. According to this theory, the basic 


3 


meaning is not “together,” nor does it develop via “all”—“all one” to “alone,” as 
suggested by Goldman; it is in fact “one”: as a verb, “be one,” as a noun, “unity,” 
“entirety.” The semantic development then moves from corporative “be together” 
through “together (apart from others)"*! to “alone.” 

To this form can be appended the old Semitic locative -aw (originally -u~*), giving 
yahdaw (variant yahdayw [Jer. 46:12,21; 49:3]).” Most recently, Aartun* has interpreted 


9 KBL’, 387. 
10 Wehr, 1054. 
ll RES 3566, 7; cf. ContiRossini, 136, “one,” “single,” “unique”; RyNP. I (1934), 7. 
12 TigrWb, 433; W. Leslau, North Ethiopic and Amharic Cognates in Tigre. AION, 42/2, Sup. 
31 (1982), 82. 
13 Leslau, Etymological Dictionary of Harari (Berkeley, 1963), 22. 
14 VG, I, 484. 
15 LexSyr, 300; cf. also Mand. iahid; MdD, 185. 
16 WTM, II, 232-35. 
17 CAD, IV (1958), 36ff.; cf. GaG, $ 71c. 
I8 Cf. Plautus Poenulus 932. 
19 See above. 
20 Cf. CAD, VII, 275-78. 
21 Cf. Christian. 
22 VG, I, 465; Mauchline. 
23 Fora different view, see Joüon; cf. BLe, §65°, where the ending is interpreted as a pronominal 
suffix: “together with him.” 
24 K. Aartun, “Die hervorhebende Endung -w(V) an nordwestsemitischen Adverbien und 
Negationen,” UF, 5 (1973), 1-5. 
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the form as a compound of *wahda (originally a noun in the accusative) + *-w(V) 
(emphatic particle), synonymous with the simple form yahad. Finally, after the OT period 
the waw was lost once more; now the adverb is simply yhd or (par. Ipnyw) yhyd. We must 
remember in this discussion that the semantic development exhibits bipolarity: the 
elements “alone”> and “together” run in parallel.” Subsequent development within the 
context of the OT and at Qumran is discussed below. 


1. 1. OT. In the OT, yhd occurs 154 times (plus 4 conjectural emendations and 7 
occurrences in Sirach). The verb occurs 3 times (gal: Gen. 49:6 [J]; Isa. 14:20; Job 3:6 
[conj.]; piel: Ps. 86:11; Sir. 34:24 [conj.]), the noun only twice (Dt. 33:5; 1 Ch. 
12:18{Eng. v. 17]).7 As an adverb, yahad occurs 43 times (plus 1 conjecture and 1 
occurrence in Sirach), yahdäw 96 times (plus 4 occurrences in Sirach), and yähid 12 
times. 

The Dead Sea scrolls exhibit quite the opposite distribution: among 133 occurrences 
(115 according to Kuhn), we find the verb 6 (7) times, the adverb 22 (25) times, but the 
noun yahad 101 (87) times and yahid 4 times. The form yahdaw has totally vanished 
from use and may therefore be considered a purely OT form, preserved at Qumran only 
in 1Q1s“,23 

The distribution of the root in the OT does not exhibit any peculiarities. It is found 
from J (for E, cf. Gen. 22 [6 times]) to Chronicles, and is especially frequent in Isaiah 
(34 times), Jeremiah (19 times), the Psalms (32 times), and Job (16 times). It appears 
only 24 times in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic history. 


2. LXX. The LXX is unable to provide a uniform rendering for the verb and the noun; 
it also misreads yahid 7 times as yädid, translating it agapetös, elsewhere it uses 
(correctly) monogenés (4 times) and monötropos. Aquila prefers monachös.?? The most 
common rendering of yahad is epi tó autó (13 times) in the sense “as a whole, in all”30 
or “together, at the same place.”>! For this usage cf. also the parallelism with en ekklesia 
in 1 Cor. 11:18,20.°* Also common—especially in Job—are homothymadön, “of one 
mind,” “together,” and häma, which is etymologically related to homds, homoü,?? but is 
more spatial in meaning. The adv. yahdaw is translated hama (39 times), epi tó autó (29 


“> Mauchline, Goldman. 

26 A different view is taken by Sauer, THAT, 1, 105; the ambivalence is also discussed by 
Koffmahn, 434f. 

27 Cf. Talmon, 134ff., who finds the noun also in Ps. 2:2 and Ezr. 4:3. 

28 The problem is discussed by de Moor, 352f. 

29 The history of the two Greek terms is discussed by F.-E. Morard, “Monachos, Moine: 
Histoire du terme grec jusqu’au 4° siècle,” FreibZPhTh, 20 (1973), 332-411, esp. 347-357; cf. also 
idem, “Histoire du terme grec jusqu’au 4° siècle,” Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, 18 (1974), 167ff. 

30 De Moor, 335. 

31 Bauer. 

32 See also E. Ferguson, “‘When You Come Together’: Epi To Auto in Early Christian 
Literature,” Restoration Quarterly, 16 (1973), 202-8. 

3 — THR "ehäd (echadh). 
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times), and homothymadön (7 times). Only once do we find mönos (Isa. 10:8), probably 
a misreading; we may therefore assume that the numerical element of the basic meaning 
was hardly felt in actual usage (cf. katá mönas in Ps. 141:10[LXX 140:10] and the 
translation of yahid). 


3. Qumran. The occurrences cited by Kuhn* are clearly concentrated in the Manual 
of Discipline: the verb occurs 5 times in 1QS; the noun yhd occurs 62 times in 1QS, 8 
times in 1QSa, 3 times in 1QSb; yhyd occurs only in CD; the adverb occurs 9 times in 
1QS and once in 10Sa (additional occurrences in 1QH and 1QM). In the OT the 
derivatives of yhd are used absolutely for the most part; in the Dead Sea scrolls, however, 
the noun enters into a wide variety of constructions. We find yhd as nomen rectum in the 
phrases serek hayahad, “rule of the community”; ‘eset hayyahad, “council of the commu- 
nity” (10S 3:2); ‘ansé hayyahad, “men of the community” (5:1,3); söd hayyahad, 
“council of the community” (6:19); misté hayyahad, “laws of the community” (6:15); 
btrit hayyahad, “covenant of the community” (8:16f.); bet hayyahad, “house of the 
community” (9:7); Sulhän hayyahad, “table of the community” (1QSa 2:18); ‘édat 
hayyahad, “congregation of the community” (10Sa 2:21), and finally möreh hayyahad, 
“teacher of the community” (CD 20:1). Of particular importance for the understanding of 
yahad are the phrases in which it functions as nomen regens: yahad “emet, “community 
of faithfulness” (10S 2:24); yahad ‘ésd, “community of the council (of God)” (3:6); yahad 
‘6lamim, “community of the eternal ones” (3:12); yahad gödes, “community of holiness” 
(9:2), and especially yahad “él, “community of God” (1:12; 2:22). 


III. The Term and Its Meanings. 

1. Noun and Verb. Dt. 33:5 and 1 Ch. 12:18(17) are generally considered the only OT 
occurrences of the noun,?® with the meaning “community,” “agreement.” In the difficult 
verses of the Blessing of Moses, yahad Sibté yisrä’äl probably means something like an 
“ancient Hebrew Parliament,”?’ which meets when the leaders (ra ‘Sim) of the tribes are 
gathered (Dt. 33:4f.). According to 1 Ch. 12:18(17), David proposes to form a yahad at 
Ziklag with thirty followers, assuming that they have come in friendship. In both cases, 
yahad denotes a political entity, a preinstitutional confederation. 

The verb does not appear in political contexts. In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49), the 
patriarch renounces fellowship with the gahal of Simeon and Levi; his kabéd will not be 
joined with them because of their cruelty (v. 6).*° This “joining” (par. bö b*; cf. Job 3:6) 
obviously brings blessing, whereas its refusal entails curses and scattering (Gen. 49:7). 
Because of his wicked deeds, the king and ruler of Babylon will not be “joined” with the 


34 Kuhn, 87ff.; Nachträge, 198. 

35 See G. Vermés, “ ‘Car le Liban, c'est le conseil de communauté’: Note sur le pésher d’Hab 
12,3-4,” Festschrift A. Robert. Travaux de l'Institut Catholique de Paris, 4 (1957), 316-325. 

36 But cf. LexHebAram; GesB; Talmon, 134ff. 

37 M. Sulzberger, The Am ha-aretz, the Ancient Hebrew Parliament (Philadelphia, 1910). 

38 M. Dahood, “A New Translation of Gen. 49,6a,” Bibl, 36 (1955), 229, takes thad even here 
from hdy, “fix (one’s gaze),” and translates: “let not my liver be seen in their assembly.” 
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dead in the grave but will remain unburied and alone (Isa. 14:20;°9 the usual term for 
“being gathered to one’s fathers” is the niphal of ‘asap [cf. Gen. 25:8]). 

The piel of yhd in Ps. 86:11 is especially difficult because it is unique. Only from the 
use of the hiphil of yard, “instruct,” “teach,” in syntactic parallelism in v. 11a can one 
arrive at the meaning “direct toward a single goal” (contra the LXX and Syr.).* The 
oppressed psalmist prays for renewed concentration: yahéd I*babi Fyir'ä *meka, “Make 
my heart solely fear thy name!” 

The emendations are not universally accepted. Vogt*! reads dähä in Sir. 31:14. In Ps. 
122:3, contra Gunkel, the adverb should probably be read. Job 3:6 (reading yéhad with 
the LXX#?) uses the verb metaphorically: cursing himself, Job wishes no longer to 
“share” in the days of the year, i.e., he does not want to live any longer. 


2. Adjective and Adverb. The adverb and adjective qualify an activity by lending it 
the connotation “together,” “simultaneously,” “in all.” 

a. When applied to impersonal objects, yahad and yahdäw are often synonymous with 
kol, “all” (esp. Isa. 10:8; cf. 40:5). Vegetation may lie together on the ground or be burned 
up together (Isa. 18:6; 27:4; 60:13); a variety of trees may be planted together (Isa. 41:19). 
Mixed fabric of linen and wool may not be worn (Dt. 22:11). It is forbidden to plow with 
an ass and an ox together (Dt. 22:10), but the peaceful coexistence of otherwise hostile 
animals is a favorite image to represent cosmic peace (Isa. 11:6f.). The OT speaks of 
various objects as going together: fields and furrows (Job 31:38), ramparts and walls 
(Lam. 2:8), houses, fields, and wives as the spoil of war (Jer. 6:12). The simultaneous 
appearance of chariots and horses characterizes the judgment of God (Isa. 43:17). All 
flesh perishes together (Job 34:15) or finds salvation together (Isa. 40:5). In the technical 
description of how the miskän is built, yahdaw has a technical architectural sense that is 
hard to define precisely; it probably refers to the solid mortising of boards (Ex. 26:24; 
36:29). Metaphorical usage is found in Dt. 33:17; Job 6:2; 17:16; Prov. 22:18; Isa. 45:8. 

b. In the interpersonal realm, the adjective and adverb have a wide range of usage. A 
military context is especially common: “to be together against someone” (Isa. 9:20[21]), 
conspire (Neh. 4:2[8]), encamp together (Josh. 9:2; 11:5; Jgs. 6:33; 2 S. 10:15), plunder 
(Isa. 11:14) and kill (2 S. 14:16), take flight together (Isa. 22:3; Jer. 46:21; cf. Ps. 
48:5f.[4f.]; 141:10 conj.), be captured together (Isa. 22:3; Jer. 48:7; 49:3; Am. 1:15), or 
perish together (1 S. 31:6; 2 S. 2:16; 21:9; 1 Ch. 10:6; Jer. 46:12). We often find yahad 
in descriptions of hostile conspiracy (Job 16:10; Ps. 2:2; 31:14[13]; 41:8[7]; 71:10; 74:6 
conj.,8; 83:6[5]). When God intervenes they will be put to shame together (Ps. 35:26; 
40:15] 14]; 70:3[2] conj.) and be destroyed together (Ps. 37:38). In all these cases, yahad 
has the meaning “together against others”; only rarely does it clearly mean “against one 
another” (Dt. 25:11; 1 S. 17:10; 2 S. 2:13). 


39 Cf. Talmon, 138. 

40 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV (°1978), in loc.; E. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi'el (Zurich, 
1968); KBL’, 387; etc. 

4! E, Vogt, “Einige hebräische Wortbedeutungen,” Bibi, 48 (1967), 72-74. 

42 Cf. F. Horst, Hiob. BK, XVI1/1 (1968), 37. 
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In the forensic realm, yahad refers to the joint status of the parties, equality before 
the law and identity of punishment (cf. Isa. 43:9; 50:8; Jer. 6:11,21; 13:14; 51:38). In 
everyday life people live together, go together, meet together, build a house together, and 
eat together (Gen. 13:6 [twice]; 22:6,8,19; 36:7; Dt. 25:5; Jgs. 19:6; Ezr. 4:3; Job 2:11; 
Jer. 41:1; Am. 3:3). Common action is also important in the liturgical and cultic sphere: 
it is possible for people to transgress the law together (Jer. 5:5; cf. Isa. 66:17), but it is 
also possible to respond together to God’s word (Ex. 19:8; cf. 24:3) and praise his name 
(Ps. 34:4[3]). Frequently yahad expresses common human fate (Job 3:18; 21:26; 40:13; 
Ps. 49:11[10]; 62:10[9]; Isa. 1:31; 42:14). In the prophetic notion of the reunited 
kingdom, yahad describes the new community of the people of God (Ps. 102:23[22]; 
122:3; Jer. 3:18; 50:4; Hos. 2:2[1:11]). 

A few passages, especially where the adj. yahid occurs, bring out the numerical aspect 
of the basic meaning. In the context of the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 22), it is repeatedly 
emphasized that he is Abraham’s ben-hayyähid, “only son” (Gen. 22:2,12,16), especially 
beloved by his father (cf. Prov. 4:3). The specifically sacrificial context of the expression 
ben-hayyähid and its development in the NT are discussed by Cocchini.** In Jgs. 11:34, 
the reference to Jephthah’s “only” daughter, reinforced by the statement “beside her he 
had neither (ên) son nor daughter” (v. 34bß), emphasizes the dramatic weight of 
Jephthah’s oath. 

“Mourning for an only son” (“ébel yahid) is almost proverbial as a metaphor for the 
Situation at the eschatological judgment (Jer. 6:26; Am. 8:10; Zec. 12:10).* In Akkadian, 
the loss of an only son could be mourned through the use of the personal name 
habilwedum, “the only son is dead,” which indicates clearly that the later son who bears 
it is a substitute for the departed. 

In prayer, being “alone,”*’ like being “small”*® or “poor,”*? is reason to expect one’s 
prayer to be heard (Ps. 25:16), because God cares especially for the desolate (Ps. 68:7[6]). 
Metaphorically, yähid can also stand for the sole human good, one’s life (par. nepes: Ps. 
22:21[20]; 35:17), and thus by synecdoche for a human person under the aspect of 
helplessness. It has been suggested that hayyahid was later used as a messianic title for 
Bar Kochba.>? 

c. The transition to the use of the the adjective and adverb in religious and theological 


43 On Neh. 6:2, see also R. Schiemann, “Covenanting with the Princes: Neh VI 2,” V7, 
17 (1967), 367ff., who suggests the meaning “let us covenant together” on the basis of the par. y's 
yhdw in Neh. 6:7. On Ps. 133:1, see A. Y. Brawer, BethM, 18/1 (1972/73), 62ff., 134. 

44 F. Cocchini, “Il figlio unigenito sacrificato e amato,” Studi sotrica-religiosi, 1 (1977), 
301-323. 

45 According to W. W. Graf von Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), 89ff., the yahid 
lament preserves a remnant of the cult of Adonis. 

46 AN, 296f. 

47 — 772 badad [bädhädh]; also H. Seidel, Das Erlebnis der Einsamkeit im AT. ThArb, 29 
(1969), esp. 29f. 

48 — TP gätän. 

49 —» 9% dal. 

50 M. Philonenko, “Un titre messianique de Bar Kokheba,” ThZ, 17 (1961), 434£. 
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contexts is not sharp. People are called on both individually and together to know God, 
to recognize and understand his works (Job 34:29; Isa. 41:20; 45:20f.). At the same time, 
it is a source of dismay and terror to see the works of idols (Isa. 41:23), for they are 
powerless. Therefore the idols shall be put to shame together (Isa. 44:11; 45:16), and the 
whole Babylonian pantheon will bow down together (Isa. 46:2). Their worshippers call 
on them in vain (gara’ yahad, “call on together” [Hos. 11:7], probably denotes a cultic 
act; cf. the similar expression in Ps. 55:15[14]), and their priests and princes will go into 
Captivity together (Jer. 48:7). The God of Israel, on the other hand, is powerful. He calls 
all things and they stand forth together (Isa. 48:13); he fashions the hearts of all and 
observes all their deeds (Ps. 33:15). God forgives (Isa. 65:7) and shows mercy (Hos. 
11:8) in the immediacy of his decrees. God and human beings can draw near for judgment 
together (Spt, Job 9:32; Isa. 41:1; 43:26). Since God’s judgment is universal, both the 
helper and the one who is helped will perish together (Isa. 31:3; cf. Jer. 50:33); but he 
delivers his own and gathers the remnant together (yahad sim, Mic. 2:12; gäbas, Jer. 
31:8). When he delivers, all are joyful together (Jer. 31:13), and the praise of God unites 
the human and material world in a cosmic community of praise (rnn, Job 38:7; Isa. 52:8). 
When fortunes are reversed, according to Deutero-Isaiah, the kböd YHWH will be 
revealed (Isa. 40:5), and all flesh (kol . . . yahdaw) will see it.°! The ordinances of the 
Lord are both true and righteous (Ps. 19:10[9]), thus fulfilling a norm that cannot be met 
by human works. 


IV. Ecclesiological Usage at Qumran. In the postexilic period, there formed within 
the Jewish religious community a variety of groups°* espousing the fulfillment of the 
Torah of Moses as completely as possible. Many habüröt, “associations,”>? are known 
to us, preeminently that of the Pharisees. Following traditional ecclesiological terminol- 
ogy, such groups called themselves b‘rit, gähäl, "edä, "am, söd, and "esä;* there was a 
group of Pharisees, for example, who called themselves the “holy congregation (gahala’) 
of Jerusalem.”°® The Essene groups also had a variety of names for themselves. The 
Damascus group, for example, called themselves the “new covenant” (b‘rit hah’däsä 
[CD 8:21]), while the group with the rule 1QSa preferred the term “community of Israel 
("sat yisra’d) at the end of days” (1QSa 1:1); the Qumran group merely called 
themselves yahad (always in the sg.), a term the Damascus group borrowed for them- 
selves after recension B (CD 20:1,14,32). 


>! It is inappropriate to treat yahdaw here as a noun deriving from hy, meaning “face,” as 
suggested by M. Dahood, “Some Ambiguous Texts in Isaias,” CBQ, 20 (1958), 46ff., or to render 
it by an irrelevant “above all,” as suggested by K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK, X1/1 (1978), 1, 21; 
it stands in emphatic synthetic parallelism with kol. 

52 Cf. Seidensticker. 

53 "IN3 bahar [bächar]; J. Neusner, “HBR and N’MN,” RevQ, 5 (1964/-66), 119-122 [reply 
to G. W. Buchanan]; J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire I and Il,” JAOS, 81 (1961), 
188Ff. 

54 Cf. Rost, passim; G. W. Anderson, “Israel: Amphictyony: “AM; KAHAL; "EDÄH,” Trans- 
lating and Understanding the OT. Festschrift H. G. May (Nashville, 1970), 135-151. 

55 Bab. Yoma 69a. 
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Various explanations have been put forward to account for the choice of this particular 
term, which became absolutized as the central ecclesiological concept at Qumran. 
Dombrowski attepted to demonstrate that yahad translated Hellenistic Gk. tó koinön, a 
term of religious and cultic provenience (but cf. Phoen. gaw, — mA g*wiyyd [g‘viyyäh]). 
Since, however, the essential core of what is referred to is borrowed with the term, the 
process of hellenization would have had to have been much further advanced than was 
actually the case. Furthermore, the equivalence between yahad and tó koinön could not 
have escaped the ancient historiographers Philo and Josephus, who obviously had 
difficulty finding a Greek equivalent for the term the Essenes of Qumran used to describe 
themselves (thiasos, hömilos).>° As a corporate body recognized by civil law, the yahad 
may have been comparable to a Hellenistic association.?’ 

The element of “being one,” “being a community” inherent in the root may have given 
the Essenes of Qumran occasion to breathe new life into the word by turning it into a 
noun, since it embodied programmatically the essence of their new community of faith. 
The noun yahad was able to express not only the “communal solidarity” of the group 
but also the “unity” of its members and the “uniqueness” of the community as the “only 
source of blessing.”>® This yahad presents itself as an organized body, clearly esoteric 
and cut off from the outer world, distinguished internally by its well-defined hierarchy 
and cenobitic way of life, realized in daily life through the purity of the sacra communio. 
But yahad can refer not only to the monastic group of insiders but also to nonmonastic 
groups affiliated with the Qumran community.? It is their stated purpose to return (— 
JW šůb) to God (10S 3:1) “in gracious humility, in merciful love and concern for 
righteousness, each toward his neighbor” (1QS 2:24), in strict obedience to the Torah of 
Moses (CD 15:7ff.). In the hostile environment of the desert by the Dead Sea (cf. Isa. 
40:3), this yahad shaped an internal structure that was able to take ancient prophetic 
traditions (Jer. 31:31ff.) and fill them with new spirit, in clear contrast to the hellenizing 
tendency of orthodox Judaism.” 

Fabry 


56 Cf. Marcus. 

5? Bardtke, Hengel. 

58 Koffmahn. 

59 Wernberg-Moller, Sutcliffe, et al. 

60 Cf. also Maier, Koffmahn, Siedl, and J. Murphy-O’Connor, “The Essenes and Their His- 
tory,” RB, 81 (1974), 215-244, 
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on? yahal; n'2Nin töheler 





Contents: I. 1. Root; 2. Derivatives; 3. Etymology; 4. Versions. II. 1. Occurrences; 2. Object; 
3. Stems; 4. Semantic Field. III. 1. “Wait for God”; 2. “Endure”; 3. Forms. 


I. 1. Root. The root yAl is not definitely attested outside of Hebrew. The proper name 
yhlb’T! may indicate its occurrence in Phoenician, but more likely this name is only a 
by-form of yhnb‘F occasioned by a phonetic shift. In Arabic, whl would be the best 
equivalent phonetically, but the meanings attested so far suggest that this is a different 
root. The meaning of Syr. "auhel* also points elsewhere. On the other hand, yhl, “wait,” 
is found in the Dead Sea scrolls and in later Middle Heb. yihiil, “expectation.” The 
supposed by-form hyl is discussed below.’ 


2. Derivatives. From the hiphil we have the derived noun tôhelet, “expectation,” 
“hope”; cf. the form töhelä in the Dead Sea scrolls (1QH 9:14) and Middle Heb. yihal. 
An adj. yahil, “expectant,” “patient” has been proposed® on the basis of a single 
occurrence in Lam. 3:26, but it is better to read this word as a verbal form. Whether the 
name yahl“’@l derives from yhl'" is dubious." 


3. Etymology. Various hypotheses have been proposed with respect to the fundamental 
meaning of the root. In KBL*”, the meanings of whl in Arabic (“be stuck in the mud,” 
“be in a bind”) and Old South Arabic (“be undecided,” “grant a respite”) are cited, 
together with Syr. ‘awhél, (“despair”), so that the basic meaning is sought primarily in 
objective and subjective affliction, from which arises an attitude of waiting (for help, 
deliverance, etc.). Kopf, however, seeks to explain the root on the basis of the Arabic 


yähal. R. Bultmann, “Axis,” TDNT, Il, 517-521; E. Jenni, Das hebrdische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 
249f., 256ff.; L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” VT, 
8 (1958), 176f. = Studies in Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography (Jerusalem, 1976), 133ff.; A. Weiser, 
“auorevw,” TDNT, VI, 182-196; C. Westermann, “Das Hoffen im AT,” ThViat, 4 (1952/53), 19-70 
= Forschung am AT, I. ThB, 24 (1964), 219-265; idem, “9M yhl pi./hi. warten,” THAT, I, 727-730; 
H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1974), 149f.; W. Zimmerli, Man 
and His Hope in the OT. SBT, N.S. 20 (Eng. trans. 1971), 5-10. 

I KAI, 49, 15. 

2 KAI, 80,2. 

3 Cf. KBL?, 389, 

4 LexSyr, 301a. 

5 See II.1. below. 

6 WIM, II, 235. 

7 See 13. 

8 GesB, KBL?. 

9 See IL1. below; KBL?. 

10 KBL*. 

Il KBL*; IPN, 204. 
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noun hawl, “power,” claiming that other verbs of waiting have etymologies connected 
with being strong, firm, and powerful.'* Similarly, he connects — mP gäwä, “hope,” 
“await,” with Arab. guwwa, “strength,” and postbiblical Amtn, “wait,” with Arab. matin, 
“firm,” “strong.” The root hyl, formerly considered a by-form of yhl, he identifies with 
Heb. Aayil, “strength,” “might,” and Arab. hawl, “power.” In other words, Kopf considers 
hyl the true root and yhl the by-form. Weiser takes still another approach, deriving yhl 
from hyi, “be in labor,” “give birth”;!* the basic meaning of yhl would thus be “a state 
of painful expectation.” So far none of these etymologies has been able to carry the day. 


4. Versions. The Greek Bible usually translates yh/ with hypoménein (7 times), elpizein 
(13 times), epelpizein (6 times, limited to Ps. 119), or dialeipein (twice). The noun 
töhelet, “expectation,” is rended by such words as elpis (twice), hypöstasis, or kauchema 
(once each). It seems that the LXX interpreted the root primarily in the sense of future 
hope, but we must remember that in the LXX e/pizein emphasizes the element of personal 
devotion and confidence.!> For the Vulg., the element of future hope is primary:'° it 
usually translates expectare (13 times, plus 19 times in the Psalms iuxta Hebraeos) or 
(super)sperare (19 times in the Psalms iuxta LXX and Lam. 3:21), only rarely praestolari, 
“wait,” sustinere, or perseverare. The Latin rendering of töhelet agrees with these 
observations. 


H. 1. Occurrences. The root occurs 48 times in the MT: there are 41 occurrences of 
the verb (24 in the piel, 15 in the hiphil, and 2 in the niphal), 6 occurrences of the noun, 
and 1 of the “adjective.” Amore detailed picture of its frequency and distribution depends 
on examination of the numerous forms assigned by emendation to another root (e.g., Ail, 
“be in labor,” “tremble,” or All I hiphil, “begin”) or added to the statistics. 

a. Jer. 4:19 must certainly be excluded: the kethibh "ähülä, “I must writhe,”!’ is 
supported by many manuscripts and the ancient versions; it is clearly preferable in the 
context to the gere "öhilä. 

In2S. 18:14, Joab’s statement lö -ken "öhilä I’päneykä yields no understandable sense 
as recorded in the text;!® it should probably be read läkan "ähellä, “thus I will make a 
beginning” (from All).'? 

In Ezk. 19:5, the nöh®läa (usually understood as a niphal of yA/) of the text contradicts 
the immediately following statement "äbfdä tiqgwatdah; it is therefore best to follow 
Zimmerli”’ in emending it to nö”*lä, “was destroyed” (niphal of y`”? I). 


12 Cf. — NOJ bätah [bätach] I; — WON häkä [chäkhäh] 1.2.2. 

13 GesB: YN II. 

14 GesB: In 1. 

15 Zimmerli, 9f. 

16 — N häkä [chäkhäh] 1.3. 

17 Rudolph. 

18 Cf. H. W. Hertzberg, J & II Samuel. OTL (Eng. trans. 1964), 354. 

19 See KBL’. 

20 W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 389, following Cornill. 
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b. In 5 passages (Gen. 8:10; Jgs. 3:25; Job 35:14; Ps. 37:7; Mic. 1:12), we find verbal 
forms from an otherwise unattested root Ay/*! identical in meaning with yAl. These forms 
are probably distorted forms of the latter root (to be read as way*yahél (Gen. 8:10], yih*lä 
[Mic. 1:12], wayyöhilü [Jgs. 3:25], and whöhel lô [Job 35:14 and Ps. 37:7; hiphil}). 
Another piel results if the unexpected niphal wayyiyyähel in Gen. 8:12 is taken like the 
piel way*yahel in v. 10. There are 2 additional hiphil forms if the qere wayyöhel is read 
in 1 S. 13:8 and w*ydhil in Lam. 3:26% instead of the difficult “adj.” wyahil. 

When these emendations are included, the data concerning yh/ change accordingly: 
the verb appears 44 times (27 times in the piel and 17 times in the hiphil), the noun 6 
times, for a total of 50 occurrences of the root. The root appears in such early texts as J’s 
narrative of the Deluge (Gen. 8:10,12), the story of Ehud (Jgs. 3:25 conj.), the tradition 
of Saul’s rise and fall (1 S. 10:8; 13:8), and the cycle of Elisha legends (2 K. 6:33). The 
noun ztöhelet appears frequently in the first collection of the Proverbs of Solomon (Prov. 
10:28; 11:7; 13:12). Ezk. 13:6 appears to date from around 587 B.C.,? but there is no 
certain occurrence of the root in the prophetic traditions of the monarchy (possibly Mic. 
1:12). The occurrences in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 42:4; 51:5) and Lamentations (Lam. 
3:21,24,26; noun in 3:18) are exilic, and the occurrences in the secondary Micah passages 
(Mic. 5:6[Eng. v. 7]; 7:7) are postexilic. Also probably postexilic are most of the 20 
occurrences (21 including an emendation) in the Psalter (Ps. 31:25[24]; 33:18,22; 37:7 
conj.; 38:16]15]; 42:6,12[5,11]; 43:5; 69:4[3]; 71:14; 119:43,49,74,81,114,147; 130:5,7; 
131:3; 147:11; noun in 39:8[7]), as well as the 9 (10 including an emendation) in Job 
(Job 6:11; 13:15; 14:14; 29:21,23; 30:26; 32:11,16; 35:14 conj.; noun in 41:1[9]). There 
are at least 6 occurrences in the Dead Sea scrolls (1QH 7:18; 9:10; 11:31; fr. 4:17; CD 
8:4; for the noun, cf. 1QH 9:14). 


2. Object. As in the case of other verbs of waiting and hoping,” yhl frequently has an 
object or goal in view. 

a. In the majority of cases, the object waited or hoped for is mentioned explicitly (30 
times with /*, 3 times with “e/). One may wait or hope for Yahweh or God (2 K. 6:33; Ps. 
31:25[24]; 33:22; 37:7 conj.; 38:16[ 15]; 42:6,12[5,11]; 43:5; 69:4[3]; 130:7; 131:3; Lam. 
3:24; Mic. 7:7; also Job 13:15 conj.; 35:14 conj.), God’s word (Ps. 130:5; 
119:74,81,114,147), ordinances (Ps. 119:43), law (Isa. 42:4), steadfast love (Ps. 33:18; 
147:11; cf. 1QH 9:10; 11:31), arm (Isa. 51:5), help (Lam. 3:26), or fulfillment of the 
prophetic word (Ezk. 13:6). With zöhelet, too, Yahweh can be named as the object of 
expectation (Ps. 39:8[7]; negatively in Lam. 3:18). Elsewhere expectation can have as 
its object other human beings (Job 29:21,23; Mic. 5:6[7]), human speech (Job 32:11), or 
a change of fortune that will bring light (Job 30:26) or good (Mic. 1:12 conj.). 

b. In a smaller group of texts there is no reference to an object. What matters is not 
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who or what is awaited but how long someone must wait. Noah twice (thrice?) waits 
“seven days” (Gen. 8:10,12); the receding of the waters (8:11) ıs the end and goal of his 
waiting, but the passage is clearly stressing Noah’s inactivity during each seven-day 
period. Saul, too, waits “seven days” and is forced to watch the people begin to scatter 
(1 S. 10:8; 13:8); his waiting for Samuel ("ad-bö’i [10:8]; lammö’ed [13:8]) is clearly in 
the background, but the main point is equally clear, namely that Saul must wait seven 
days with the burnt offering, doing nothing. Similarly, the servants of Eglon have to wait 
for him “until they are utterly at a loss” (Jgs. 3:25 conj.). Job 14:14 probably is an 
example of waiting for a certain period: a word from God (v. 13) would enable Job to 
wait out all the days of his service, “till my release should come” (‘ad-bé h*lipaf).*° 

c. Even smaller is the group of passages in which neither the object waited for nor the 
duration of the waiting is mentioned. In this “absolute” usage even more than in the second 
group the attitude of “waiting” itself becomes the focus of attention. According to Ps. 71:14, 
the psalmist will “hope continually” in the midst of “scorn and disgrace” (v. 13). The same 
patient endurance and waiting is expressed in both Lam. 3:21 (“therefore I have hope”; cf. 
3:24: “therefore I will hope in him”) and Job 6:11 (“What is my strength, that I should 
wait?”). Ps. 119:49 is probably also an instance of absolute usage: “while I have hope” 
(yihalti should probably be read instead of the MT yihaltäni, usually taken as a causative). 
In Job 32:16, the context suggests silent, submissive “waiting” on the part of Elihu. Job 
13:15 is not included here, since /6 “*yahél should be read and there is an object waited for. 


3. Stems. As our initial survey has shown, the verb yhl actually appears only in the piel 
and hiphil. The distinction between the piel meaning “wait” and the hiphil meaning “adopt 
a waiting attitude”? has been supported and elaborated by Jenni.2® His thesis is based on 
observation that the usage focuses sometimes on the object waited for, sometimes on the 
subject doing the waiting.” On this criterion the distinction must stand or fall. 

The piel of yähal regularly names a specific object or at least implies such an object; 
it “always involves a specific expectation.”?! This is true to the extent that 19 of the 24 
instances of the piel in the MT mention an object waited for. It appears to be true therefore 
that emphasis on the object is characteristic of the piel. But it is also true that the piel 
can be used without an object, and there are occasions when the hiphil is used with stress 
on the object. The piel appears without an object in Job 6:11; 14:14; Ps. 71:14; 119:49; 
and probably** in Gen. 8:10,12. The context does not support the claim that an object of 
expectation is “implied.” 


25 See II.1 above. 

26 Cf. F. Horst, Hiob. BK, XVI/1 (1968), 179, 210. 
27 KBL?, 377£.; KBL’, 389. 

28 Pp. 249f., 256ff. 

29 See II.2 above. 

30 Jenni, 257. 

31 Jbid., 249. 

32 See II.2 above. 

33 Jenni, 257. 
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The hiphil of yahal—Jike the hiphil of all transitive verbs—designates an “internal 
causative action”;** this would imply as a rule that it should mean “cause oneself to adopt 
an expectant attitude.” When the hiphil forms are interpreted in this way, the subject 
should be the focus of interest and the object should stand in the background. The first 
point is well illustrated by passages like 1 S. 10:8; 13:8 conj.; Job 32:16, which speak of 
a “temporary waiting with no specified object.” The only problem is that the piel can 
also be used to express this very type of waiting. Further doubts are raised by 3 passages 
of theological importance (2 K. 6:33; Lam. 3:24; Mic. 7:7) in which, despite the clear 
focus of expectation on Yahweh, the “modal nature” (1st person sg. impf.) of the hiphil 
forms is used as evidence that a determination on the part of the subject is emphasized. 
At least Ps. 71:14 (piel) exhibits the same “modal nature,” and hiphil passages emphasiz- 
ing the object that do not exhibit the same modality include Ps. 38:16(15); 42:6,12(5,11); 
43:5; 130:5, as well as the conjectural forms in Job 35:14; Ps. 37:7; and Lam. 3:26. 

We may conclude that it is no longer possible to demonstrate a clear semasiological 
or syntactic distinction in usage between the piel and the hiphil of yähal. If the proposed 
differentiation ever did exist, the “interpenetration of the two meanings” must have 
begun long before theological usage appeared. Whether the accent is on the waiting 
subject or the object awaited must now be determined in each case from the context. 


4. Semantic Field. The semantic field of yhl includes above all the synonymous verbs 
that appear in parallelism, in the larger context, or in semantically related contexts. The 
root is especially common in conjunction with — mP gawa, “wait, hope” (Job 30:26; Ps. 
130:5; Isa. 51:5; Mic. 5:6[7]; Lam. 3:26 [cf. v. 25]; 1QS 11:31). For the use of töhelet in 
parallelism with tigwä/miqweh, “hope,” see Ps. 39:8(7); Prov. 10:28; 11:7; 1QH 9:14. Ps. 
33 ends with a confession expressing confident hope in Yahweh; here yh? appears (vv. 18 
and 22) in conjunction with häkä (v. 20) and bätah (v. 21). In 1QH 7:18, too, yhl is used 
in parallel with a verb expressing confidence: > 79% Sa‘an, “rely on.” In more detail: 

a. In several passages, the context exhibits a semantic relationship between yh/ and 
— 1197 däamä [damäh] I/dmm/dwm, “be silent.”>’ This is clearest in Job 29:21 (cf. v. 23), 
where šm“, “hear,” yhl, “wait,” and dmm, “be still,” stand in series; the same is true in 
Ps. 37:7 (“be still before Yahweh and wait for him” [reading höhel]). This usage suggests 
reading töb yöhil dümäm, “it is good to wait in silence,” in Lam. 3:26 (cf. v. 28) and dim 
Ipänäyw w“höhel lô, “be still before him and wait for him,” in Job 35:14. The same 
cluster of ideas appears in Ps. 39:3(2); 62:2,6(1,5) and possibly also in Ps. 65:2(1). 

b. The usage of yhl often involves the notion of expectant “looking.” In Mic. 7:7, for 
example, yhl stands in parallel with säpä, “look,” a verb that by itself can have the 
connotation of “waiting” (cf. Ps. 5:4[3]). The same cluster of ideas appears in a lament in 
Ps. 69:4(3): “My eyes grow dim with waiting (reading miyyahél) for my God.” In other 
passages, too, “my eyes grow dim” expresses expectant waiting (Ps. 119:82, 123; Jer. 14:6). 


34 Ibid., 256. 
35 Ibid., 257. 
36 Ibid., 258. 
37 TV.1, 3. 
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c. All waiting expects as its object something good; the corresponding concepts 
therefore also belong in the semantic field of yh/. But not all waiting is fulfilled. That 
someone awaits good only to receive evil is a frequent complaint: “When I waited for 
light, darkness came” (Job 30:26) (yAl; similarly Mic. 1:12 conj.); cf. Job 3:9; 30:26; Ps. 
69:21(20); Isa. 5:7; 59:9,11; Jer. 8:15; 13:16; 14:19 (qwh); Job 3:21 (hkh). In the light of 
such disappointment one can speak of “lost” expectation (Lam. 3:18 [téhelet]) or hope 
(Job 8:13; Ps. 9:19[18]; Prov. 10:28; 11:7; Ezk. 19:5; 37:11 [tigwä]).?® Lost hope turns 
to humiliation (Isa. 30:3); cf. the contrary in Ps. 22:6(5) (bth); 25:3; Isa. 49:23 (qwh). 


III. 1. “Wait for God.” We find theologically relevant usage in the first instance 
when waiting has God as its object.?? The formulaic expression “wait for Yahweh” refers 
to God as the source of all good for which one can hope: God alone is the source and 
reality of what is awaited; cf. the motivations in Ps. 130:4,7: “For with you/Yahweh 
is... .” Because Israel knows Yahweh to be such a God on the basis of the past, it waits 
“for Yahweh”; because it can never possess him as such a God, it “waits” for Yahweh. 

It is surprising how infrequently in this context we find any statement of what is 
expected from Yahweh. Lam. 3:26 speaks of waiting for his saving intervention (litr šů ‘at 
YHWH; cf. Isa. 51:5 [’el-zrö'i]); Ps. 33:18; 147:11 speak of waiting for his hesed 
(translated by Kraus as “gracious favor and saving faithfulness”). According to Ps. 
119:74,81,114,147; 130:5, what is awaited is God’s “word” (dabdar); according to Ps. 
119:43, it is God’s “ordinance” (miSpat); according to Isa. 42:4, it is his “law” (zörä). In 
all three cases, an actual utterance (oracle of salvation?) is probably intended. But if 
expectation focuses on an event, specifically the “saving intervention” of Yahweh,*? in 
the majority of passages this “intervention” seems to consist in a favorable reply. The 
formula seems to have this same meaning in 2 K. 6:33. After all the disasters that have 
befallen him (2 K. 6:24-30), the king of Israel considers it pointless to “inquire” (2 K. 
3:11)*! again of Yahweh through Elisha: “This trouble is from Yahweh! Why should I 
wait for Yahweh any longer?” Elisha’s immediately following oracle of salvation (2 K. 
7:1) shows that the expression of despair is unjustified. 

As a participle, the formula appears in the phrase m‘yah“lim FYHWH/IChasdö (Ps. 
31:25[24]; 33:18; 147:11 (frequently par. yir ê YHWH*). Ps. 31:25(24) makes it clear 
that “waiting for Yahweh” does not refer to an inherent characteristic of the devout: truly 
to wait for Yahweh requires special strength and courage. 


2. “Endure.” The use of yh/ without an object, often too quickly termed “secular,” 
also has theological relevance.*? In several instances the “waiting” is motivated by a 
specific relationship between the one who waits and God. It is at least open to debate 


38 —» TIR “abad ["äbhadh], IV.2. 
39 See II.2.a. above. 

40 Westermann, THAT, I, 728. 

41 —> WT daras [därash], I1.1. 
42 RT yäre”. 

43 See II.2.b, c above. 
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whether the seven-day wait of Gen. 8:10,12; 1 S. 10:8; 13:8 is purely a narrative motif 
or represents a traditional display of patient expectation (cf. Vulg. expectare). Clearly 
theological usage is found in Ps. 71:14 and Lam. 3:21 (cf. also Ps. 119:49 conj.): the 
“endurance” of the devout in the face of alienation, persecution, and suffering is 
grounded in an ongoing relationship with God. This meaning is also present in Job 6:11 
and 14:14. 


3. Forms. The question of the formal setting of yhl in its theological usage has been 
answered by Westermann through his reference to the “confession of trust” in individual 
laments.“ In fact, confessions of the type “I hope/wait for Yahweh” are common in 
individual laments (Ps. 119:43,49,74,114,147; 38:16[15]; 39:8[7]; 130:5; with gwh: Ps. 
39:8[7]; 40:2[1]; 71:5; 130:5; with bth: Ps. 13:6[5]; 25:2; 26:1; 31:7,15[6,14]; 52:10[8]; 
56:5,12[4,11]; 119:42; 143:8; with Ash: Ps. 7:2[1]; 11:1; 16:1; 31:2[1]; 71:1; etc.). 

It must not be overlooked, however, that yhl is used in other sections of the lament. 
The “confession of trust” is often preceded by a passage lamenting disappointed hope 
or expectation (cf. Job 6:11; 30:26; Ps. 69:4[3]; Lam. 3:18 [also Ps. 69:21(20)]). The 
question mah-qqiwwiti YHWH (Ps. 39:8[7]) should possibly be understood as a lament, 
like mah- öhil FYHWH ‘ôd in 2 K. 6:33 and mah-kköhi ki-**yaheél in Job 6:11. One may 
exhort oneself to wait; cf. Ps. 42:6,12(5,11); 43:5; Lam. 3:21,24; Mic. 7:7; and the 
Qumran fragment 1QH fr 4:14. Waiting appears as a vow (with gwh) in Ps. 52:11(9); cf. 
Job 14:14. One may also exhort others to wait (Ps. 130:7; 131:3; Lam. 3:26). The whole 
congregation is called to follow the example of the individual. The “confession of trust” 
thus reflects a trajectory of experience moving from lament through reflexive exhortation 
to a confession that is joyous albeit still in need of ratification. 

Barth 


44 Cf. H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, Einl. in die Psalmen. HKAT, sup. (1933; 71975), with respect 
to “statements of confidence.” 
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Contents: 1. Occurrences; 2. Meaning; 3. Theological Implications. 


1. Occurrences. Biblical Heb. yhs, like the common corresponding Jewish Aram. yhs, ! 
is traditionally rendered “enter one’s name in the family register, be enrolled,” or, as a 


yähas. F. Schulthess, “Zwei etymologische Versuche,” ZAW, 30 (1910), 61f. 
I WTM, s.v 
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noun, “registration, genealogy.”* Schulthess is probably right in connecting it with Arab. 
whs, “wild beast, being solitary in contrast to domestic animals,” as a verb “grow savage, 
alienated,” assuming an original meaning “isolated.”? But his identification of those who 
are “isolated” with the Jewish “diaspora” is highly improbable. The actual usage of yhs 
certainly admits some connection with Arab. wh3 but does not involve any element of 
“foreignness” in the sense of “diaspora.”* The root is unattested in other Semitic 
languages. 

The root yhs appears 21 times in the OT, only once as a noun (söper hayyahas, Neh. 
7:5b, if this form is not in fact to be read as a hithpael inf.5), Elsewhere it is a verb, always 
in the hithpael; finite forms appear only in 1 Ch. 5:17; 9:1 and possibly 2 Ch. 31:19; Ezr. 
8:3 (if the form in these 2 passages is not in fact also the hithpael inf.°). The plural 
participle with the definite article occurs twice (Ezr. 2:62 par. Neh. 7:64). But even here 
1 Esd.(LXX Esd. A) 5:39 en tô katalochismé appears to read the Hebrew hithpael 
infinitive (the noun katalochismös also represents the hithpael inf. of yhś in LXX 1 Ch. 
4:33; 5:17; 9:22; 2 Ch. 31:17).’ Here, too, therefore, the plural participle could be a 
corruption of an original hithpael infinitive. In the other 14 passages (19 if we include 
Ezr. 2:62 par. Neh. 7:64; Ezr. 8:3; Neh. 7:5b; 2 Ch. 31:19)—in other words, the vast 
majority—we find the hithpael infinitive of yhs. 

The word occurs only in the Chronicler’s history, and always in the context of a list 
of names; the only exception is the uncertain 2 Ch. 12:15. With good reason, therefore, 
many scholars deny or doubt that the word or the entire unit in which it appears belonged 
to the original form of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah.® The occurrences are not distributed 
evenly through the (secondary) units of the Chronicler’s history, appearing in only a 
small fraction of them, sometimes in high concentration (e.g., 1 Ch. 7:5-9; 2 Ch. 
31:16-19). Often within these (secondary) texts yhs itself appears to be a secondary 
addition, primarily to introduce or conclude an existing list (1 Ch. 4:33; 5:17; 7:5,40; 
Ezr. 8:1; also 1 Ch. 5:7[?]; 9:1[?]). If the list in Nehemiah 7 is in fact borrowed from Ezra 
2,? the occurrences in Neh. 7:5a,b are also secondary, added to introduce the list. The 
Vulg. has no equivalent for the 4 occurrences in 2 Ch. 31:16,17,18,19, probably bearing 
witness to an earlier Hebrew text in which yAs did not appear, so that here too yhé is 


2 Cf. KBL*, s.v. 

3 Cf. also KBL’, s.v. 

4 See 3 below. 

5 A. Kropat, Die Syntax des Autors der Chronik. BZAW, 16 (1909), 57; A. B. Ehrlich, Randglos- 
sen zur hebräischen Bibel (1908-1914; repr. Hildesheim, 1968), in loc.; W. Rudolph, Esra und 
Nehemia. HAT, XX (1949), 11, n. 2; and others. 

® See, e.g., KD on Ezr. 8:3. 

? On Esdras A as a direct translation of a Hebrew prototype see Rudolph, HAT, XX, xv-xvi; 
R. Hanhart, “Text und Textgeschichte des 1. Esrabuches,” MSU, 12 (1974), 11; and others, 

8 See, e.g., M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (1943) (first part translated as The 
Deuteronomistic History. JSOTSup, 15 [Eng. trans. 1981]); Rudolph, HAT, XX; idem, 
Chronikbiicher. HAT, XXI (1955; *1968), in loc. 

9 Cf. U. Kellermann, Nehemia: Quellen Uberlieferung und Geschichte. BZAW, 102 (1967), 
24-26, with bibliog. 
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probably a secondary addition. In 1 Ch. 5:1, yhś is probably part of a secondary gloss. 
In 2 Ch. 12:15 and possibly also in 1 Ch. 7:5,'° yhś is a gloss, as it probably is in Ezr. 
8:3, since it does not appear in the sentences of 8:4-14 that have a structure parallel to 
that of 8:3. The syntactically awkward introduction of yh in several passages also 
suggests its secondary nature. 

The late and abrupt appearance of yhs, the fact that most of its occurrences are 
literarily or textually secondary, its highly uneven distribution in the Chronicler’s history, 
and finally its pregnant, almost technical meaning!! are most readily explained by the 
hypothesis that yhs belonged initially to the language of a separate self-contained group 
responsible for (some of) the passages where the word has been interpolated secondarily. 
The language and ideology of this group were incorporated into postbiblical rabbinic 
Judaism. 

The LXX renders the noun yahas in Neh. 7:5(LXX 17:5) as synodia. For the hithpael 
of yhs we find katalochismös (5 times), arithmös (4 times), synodia (twice), katalochia, 
enkatalogizein, syllochismös, and katarithmein (once each). The ptcp. mityahsim in Ezr. 
2:62 was not understood and was transcribed as methöesim (Lucian: genealogoüntes). It 
is noteworthy that only once (1 Ch. 5:1) do we find the translation genealogeisthai. 


2. Meaning. The genealogy of the sons of Simeon (1 Ch. 4:24-27) and the list of their 
settlements (vv. 28-32) are summarized by 1 Ch. 4:33; m6sbétam in v. 33ba clearly 
refers to vv. 28-32, and hityahsäm in v. 33bß to vv. 24-27. Although the genealogy in vv. 
24-27 lists successive generations, hityahsam alongside m6bdtam can no longer express 
the genealogical relationship of the individual members in a temporal sequence of 
generations; it expresses a relationship that is present and timeless. Our word interprets 
the true genealogy of successive generations as a list of those who are counted among 
the sons of Simeon without regard for their temporal sequence. Elsewhere, too, the 
relationship ascribed by yhs involves membership in a family or group of families (cf. 
l‘misp*hdtayw .. . ltölrdötäm [1 Ch. 5:7]; wa"*héhem . . . misp*höt [1 Ch. 7:5]; ab*né N 
[1 Ch. 7:7]; Frölrdötäm . . . bêt ““bétam [1 Ch. 7:9]; etc.). But nowhere does yhs document 
the temporal succession of generations in a genealogy; it assigns someone to a specific 
circle with reference to the present and therefore timelessly. Thus although yhs almost 
always involves the notion of genealogical membership, the “enrollment” referred to is 
not meant diachronically but synchronically. 

The nominalized hithpael inf. yityahés usually refers no longer to the process of 
registration but by metonymy to its result: not the list, genealogy, or the like that is 
produced, '* but concretely “that which is written down in the genealogical registers,”!3 
“those who are inscribed genealogically,”'* i.e., the individuals or clans recorded. This 


10 Cf. BHK. 

Il See 2 below. 

12 Cf. KBL*; E. König, Hebrdisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1910; 
6.71937), sv 

13 GesB, s.v. 

i4 LexHebAram, s.v. 
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is easy to see in all the noun clauses where the infinitive as subject or predicate noun 
corresponds to another noun that is logically or grammatically plural. It is “their 
enrolled”—not “their enrollment” or “their genealogical register’”—that number so and 
so many (1 Ch. 7:5,7,9,40). 

In 1 Ch. 4:33, hityahsam occurs in parallel with the concrete pl. més*botam. Just as 
mös‘bötäm refers to the settlements listed in vv. 28-32, so hityahsäm refers to the sons 
of Simeon named in vv. 24-27. It does not mean “their genealogical register”! but 
concretely those who are reckoned among the sons of Simeon.!® The same is true in Ezr. 
8:1 (hityahsäm in conjunction with the concrete rä’s& “*bét éhem). In Ezr. 8:3, also, the 
hithpael infinitive probably has the concrete metonymic meaning (cf. the parallel 
statements in Ezr. 8:4ff.). In 2 Ch. 31:16-19, the concrete translation “those recorded” is 
probably preferable to the traditional rendering, as also in 1 Ch. 5:1 (“but not for those 
recorded as having the right of primogeniture”) and 1 Ch. 5:7 (“among those recorded 
in the genealogical register”). The concrete metonymic meaning of the infinitive in most 
passages also explains why the conjectured original infinitive was replaced by the 
participle in Ezr. 2:62 par. Neh. 7:64 and by the noun hayyahas in Neh. 7:5b. Only rarely, 
then, does the hithpael infinitive mean the process of registration or enrollment (possibly 
in Neh. 7:5a); it usually conveys the result, the fact that specific individuals or groups 
are among those enrolled. 

Nevertheless, the finite verb always looks back to the completed process of enroll- 
ment; with the possible exception of 1 Ch. 5:17, it is resultative or factitive in character 
(1 Ch. 9:1 and, if the finite verb is actually used, 2 Ch. 31:19; Ezr. 8:3). 

We sometimes find > AN) katab or > "BD séper in conjunction with yhé (1 Ch. 9:1; 
2 Ch. 12:15; Ezr. 2:61 par. Neh. 7:64; 7:5b), so that yhś probably always evokes the idea 
of a written document. Therefore the notion associated with yhs probably had its setting 
in some institution, although we cannot give any details of its form. 


3. Theological Implications. The enrollment in Israel or one of its subdivisions 
referred to by yh is not intended as a registration of all those actually present, as is clear 
above all from Ezr. 2:62 par. Neh. 7:64. This enrollment has both a positive element of 
inclusion and a negative element of separation. When a person is enrolled in Israel or a 
group within Israel, that person is also differentiated and separated from others. This 
establishes an unforced association with Arab. whš, “be alienated,” etc. 

It is also clear that the enrollment referred to by yhs does not serve to impose 
obligations on those who are enrolled, but to recognize their rank and privilege and to 
give them certain rights. For example, those who cannot demonstrate that they are 
enrolled among the priests lose their priestly rights (Ezr. 2:62 par. Neh. 7:64), while 
enrollment results in the recogntion of priestly rights (2 Ch. 31:16-19). Similarly, 
enrollment among the warriors no longer has the demands of a real battle in view, in 
which those enrolled would have to perform certain duties; it is a distinction of honor 


15 LexHebAram: KBL?, s.v. 
16 GesB, s.v. 
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(1 Ch. 7:5,7,9,40). Those who are enrolled in Israel (1 Ch. 9:1) or the returned exile 
community (Ezr. 8:1; Neh. 7:5b) are singled out thereby as full members of the people 
of God. 

The enrollment referred to by yhs therefore has little to do with a numbering of the 
people like that related in 2 S. 24 or with a registration like that involved in the Roman 
tax census. It is connected instead with the OT notion of an enroliment in a list entailing 
and guaranteeing certain rights and privileges for those so enrolled and setting them apart 
from others (cf., e.g., Ex. 32:32f.; Ps. 87:6; Isa. 4:3; Ezk. 13:9.).!7 

In yhs, therefore, we catch sight of an understanding according to which if one is fully 
to belong to “Israel” a personal enrollment in Israel or one of its subdivisions is required 
over and above one’s membership by birthnght. In this view, membership in Israel by 
birth is no longer automatically identical with “Israel” as a theological entity. 

Mosis 


17 See L. Koep, “Buch, IV,” RAC, II (1954), 725-731, with bibliog.; E. Zenger, “Ps 87,6 
und die Tafeln vom Sinai,” in Wort, Lied und Gottesspruch. Festschrift J. Ziegler. FzB, 2 (1972), 
Il, 97-103. 
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I. 1. Root. The original meaning of yayin cannot be determined. Derivation from 
a root vei (Lat. vieo), “wind,”! is totally hypothetical. Also uncertain is the derivation 
from yänä, “oppress,” with a basic meaning “press.”* The word obviously came into 
common usage with the cultivation of wine grapes.? Since the Akkadian word for wine 
is karänu, the Hebrew word can hardly have a Semitic origin. Rabin* suggests Hittite 
or Anatolian origin, probably correctly. Cf. Heb. yayin, yén, Ugar. yn, Arab. and Ethiop. 
wain (also meaning “grape”), OSA wyn, yyn (“vineyard”), Akk. inu (a loanword), Hitt. 
wiydna (“grape”), Gk. oinos, Lat. vinum, and the analogous Indo-European terms. As 
synonyms we find sdbe’, “fine wine” (Isa. 1:22) and Aram. h“mar (Ezr. 6:9; 7:22; Dnl. 
5:1,2,4,23). 


2. LXX. The LXX almost always translates yayin as oinos (144 times), thus interpret- 
ing it as synonymous with firös. Three other words are each used once: gleükos (Job 
32:19, more specific than the MT), oinopötes (Prov. 23:20, for söbe’ yayin), and 
sympösion (Est. 7:7, for mistéh hayyayin). 


II. Cultural History of Wine. 

|. Manufacture. The pre-Israelite inhabitants of Canaan undoubtedly knew how to 
make wine. In a document written ca. 1780 B.C., an Egyptian named Sinuhe, a friend of 
King Sesostris I (ca. 1980-1935), relates his adventures in Palestine. In his description, 
he writes: “There were figs there and wine grapes and more wine than water... . I had 
bread to eat every day and wine as an everyday drink.”® The patriarchal narrative of the 
Bible also presupposes the presence of wine in Canaan (Gen. 14:18; 27:25,28,37); from 
the time of the monarchy on, the use of wine was common. 

The actual process of winemaking began with the grape harvest in August and 
September. The clusters were cut off with special knives and collected in baskets, 
Sometimes they were then spread out in the sun (usually in the vineyard itself) for up to 
fourteen days in order to increase the sugar content of the fruit. Usually, however, the 
grapes were dumped at once into the winepress. This consisted of two round or 
rectangular basins, the press itself and a catch basin, both hewn out of rock or dug in the 
ground, covered with stones, and coated with pitch. The pressing basin (gat) covered an 


Karthlisa, 19f. (1965), 109-111; S. M. Paul, “Classifications of Wine in Mesopotamian and 
Rabbinic Sources,” IEJ, 25 (1975), 42-44; C. Rabin, “Hittite Words in Hebrew,” Or, 32 (1963), 
113-139; E. Schürer, A History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, Il (Eng. trans., 
Edinburgh, 71979); A. van Selms, “The Etymology of yayin, “Wine’,” JNSL, 3 (1974), 76-84; 
C. Seltman, Wine in the Ancient World (London, 1957); N. Shapira, “The Wine Industry as to the 
Ancient Hebrew Sources,” Koroth, 3 (1962), 40-75; A. A. Wieder, “Ben Sira and the Praises of 
Wine,” JOR, N.S. 61 (1970), 155-166; V. Zapletal, Der Wein in der Bibel. BSt, 20/1 (1920). 
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area of about 16 square meters (172 sq. ft.); it was 20 to 30 centimeters (8 to 12 in.) deep, 
and tilted toward one side or corner. The catch basin’ was lower and smaller, about 1 
meter (40 in.) deep; it was connected to the press by a channel. The grapes were trodden 
by barefoot men or boys (darak yayin bay‘gäbim [Isa. 16:10; cf. Jer. 48:33]) or weighted 
down with large stones. There were also pressing beams with one end inserted into the 
rim of the basin, so that large round stones lashed to them could be pressed down on the 
grapes by lever action. The resulting grape juice was poured into earthenware pots (nébel 
(Jer. 13:12]) or wineskins made from skins of goats or lambs (nö’d [Josh. 9:4,13]); within 
six to twelve hours it would begin to ferment. 

This must is referred to in the OT as > WIN (rîrôš), from the Semitic root wrt, 
“press out.” Cf. Mic. 6:15: “You shall tread must, but not drink wine.” This term includes 
both unfermented must and the alcoholic must that has begun to ferment, which, like 
wine, can “take away the understanding” (Hos. 4:11).° It is often associated with grain 
(dägän) and oil (yishär), especially in the context of firstfruits and tithes (Dt. 14:23; 18:4; 
Neh. 10:40[Eng. v. 39]; 13:12; etc.). A poetic synonym is ‘Gsis, “sweet must.” At Qumran, 
tirös was drunk with the community meals, probably mixed with water (10S 6:4ff.; 10Sa 
2:17f.,20; 1QH 10:24); possibly yayin has here been replaced by tirö$. 

After fermentation, the wine must not be left on its lees (cf. *marim in Ps. 75:9[8]); 
it should be drawn off into other containers. Often a kind of siphon was used, and the 
wine was filtered through a sieve or a piece of cloth. Sometimes the jugs were labeled 
with the kind of wine or place of origin. Special wine regions included Lebanon (Hos. 
14:8[7]), Helbon near Damascus (Ezk. 27:18), Samaria (1 K. 21:1; Jer. 31:5), Heshbon, 
Sibmah, and Jazer in Transjordan (Isa. 16:8f.; Jer. 48:32), En-gedi (Cant. 1:14), and 
Eshcol near Hebron (Nu. 13:23). 


2. Storage; Varieties. Wine was stored in a cellar near the house. The abundance of 
limestone made the region well adapted for such cellars. There were also special storage 
chambers for wine in the wine cellars of the kings, in fortresses, and in the temple (1 Ch. 
27:27; 2 Ch. 11:11). Wines that had been aged were preferred to younger wines. In 
ancient Palestine, it was probably a dark blue variety of grape that was cultivated, from 
which was made the common red wine (Prov. 23:31; cf. Isa. 63:2 or “blood of the grape” 
in Dt. 32:14; Sir. 50:15; 1 Me, 6:34). 

To fortify wine or give it a more pleasing taste it was mixed with pepper, wormwood, 
or incense; it was then called mixed or spiced wine (mäsak/mesek [Ps. 75:9(8); Prov. 
9:2,5; 23:30; Isa. 5:22; 65:11] or regah [Cant. 8:2]). Wine mixed with myrrh was used 
as a narcotic (cf. Ps. 60:5[3]). The wine recovered from the skins was made into vinegar 
(hömes), considered a good thirst quencher when diluted with water (Ruth 2:14). The 
custom of drinking wine mixed with water—probably in the ratio of two or three to 
one—seems to have made its first appearance in the Hellenistic era (cf. 2 Mc. 15:39). In 
Isa. 1:22, at least, the watering of wine is looked on as something bad. “Strong drink” 


7 —» 3p* yegeb. 
8 Cf. W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT, XIII/1 (1966), 110. 
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(Sekär), probably a kind of beer, was distinguished from wine (Lev. 10:9; Nu. 6:3; Dt. 
29:5; Jgs. 13:4; 1 S. 1:15). 


Ill. Appreciation. 

1. Nourishment. Water was drunk with food, but at a full meal wine was normally 
passed (Gen. 27:25; 1 Ch. 12:40f.[39f.]; Isa. 22:13). Wine is therefore often mentioned 
in conjunction with bread (Gen. 14:18; 1 S. 16:20; 25:18). It formed part of the diet of 
both governor (Neh. 5:15,18) and laborer (2 Ch. 2:9,14[10,15]). Wine was taken among 
the provisions for a journey (Jgs. 19:19), and it was stored in the garrison cities (2 Ch. 
11:11; 32:28). Jesus Sirach includes “the blood of the grape” with grain, milk, honey, 
and oil as the most important foodstuffs (Sir. 39:26). 


2. Pleasure. Wine cheers “gods and men” (Jgs. 9:13; Ps. 104:15; Eccl. 10:19; Sir. 
31:27); it was considered a source of pleasure that was a necessary part of any feast (Isa. 
5:12). In a luxurious house, the room in which banquets were held was called the 
“wine-drinking room” (bêt mištēh hayyayin [Est. 7:8]). There were plenty of occasions 
for festive celebration: the weaning of a son (Gen. 21:8), a wedding (Jgs. 14:10), the 
vintage (Jgs. 9:27), sheep shearing (1 S. 25:2,36f.), the building of a house (Prov. 9:1-6), 
the enthronement of a king (1 Ch. 12:40[39]), the making of a covenant (2 S. 3:20f.), a 
visit from friends or others one desires to honor (2 K. 6:23; 1 Mc. 16:15). The Temple 
scroll even mentions a special festival devoted to wine. Wine was drunk after the meal, 
and the atmosphere of celebration was heightened by singing, music, and the garlanding 
of guests with flowers (Isa. 5:12; 28:1; Wis. 2:7f.). Exchange of toasts was not unknown.” 
Women usually did not take part in these festivities (2 S. 13:23-32), although they were 
allowed to drink wine. Wine was drunk from earthenware cups or bowls; only the wealthy 
could afford drinking vessels or precious metal. Glass goblets came into extensive use 
in the Hellenistic period. 


3. Comfort. Because wine cheers people up, it is especially recommended for those 
who are sad (Eccl. 2:3,10,24; Zec. 10:7; cf. the “cup of consolation” for those who mourn 
[Jer. 16:7]). It was also thought that wine was helpful to those in despair or distress, 
helping them forget their sorrows (Prov. 31:6f.). “The wine is for those who faint in the 
wilderness to drink,” was Ziba’s response to King David when the latter was seeking 
refuge (2 S. 16:2). 


IV. Drunkenness and Abstinence. In the earliest period of Israel, the effects of 
overindulgence in wine were considered offensive at worst; the prophets and wisdom 
teachers, however, warned vigorously against heavy drinking and pointed out its terrible 
consequences. Isaiah hurled his invective against those who are heroes at drinking wine 
and strong drink (Isa. 5:11,22), and Tobit counseled his son not to let drunkenness 
accompany him on his way (Tob. 4:15). Various harmful effects are listed: drunkenness 
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causes people to reel and stagger (Ps. 107:27; Prov. 23:34), it causes them to be ill and 
vomit (Isa. 28:8; Jer. 25:27), it reddens the eyes (Prov. 23:29), brings unconsciousness 
(Jer. 51:39,57), encourages mockery (Hos. 7:5) and wrath (Sir. 31:30), lessens modesty 
(Lam. 4:21), takes away understanding (Hos. 4:11), impoverishes the drinker (Prov. 
23:21; cf. 21:17), and makes leaders incapable of executing their office (Prov. 31:4f.). 
Horrible examples are recounted involving the drunkenness of Noah (Gen. 9:21), Lot 
(Gen. 19:31-38), Nabal (1 S. 25:36-39), David (2 S. 11:13), Absalom (2 S. 13:28), Elah 
(1 K. 16:9f.), Belshazzar (Dnl. 5:2), Holofernes (Jth. 12:20; 13:4-10), and Simon (1 Mc. 
16:15f.). 

Abstention from wine was unusual. It involved in the first instance wine with any 
relationship to pagan religion (Dnl. 1:8; cf. Dt. 32:38). We are also told that Daniel drank 
no wine for three weeks because he was mourning (Dnl. 10:2f.). The cultic functions of 
the priests must not be endangered by intoxication; officiating priests were therefore 
forbidden to drink wine under penalty of death (Lev. 10:8-11; Ezk. 44:21). Nazirites, too, 
had to renounce any beverage made from grapes for the duration of their oath (Nu. 6:3; 
cf. Jgs. 13 and Am. 2:12). Finally, the Rechabites drank no wine because they sought to 
preserve their nomadic way of life without fixed dwellings, agriculture, or viticulture 
(Jer, 35). 


V. Cult. Wine was not incorporated into the cult until it had become a daily 
beverage. In the nomadic and desert period, water was probably used as a drink offering. 
The Rechabites’ avoidance of wine probably points in this direction. All the passages in 
the law pertaining to the use of wine in the cult belong to P (Ex. 12:1-20; 29:38ff.; Nu. 
15:5; also Dt. 26:1-8). The first evidence for the use of wine during the celebration of 
Passover dates from the Hellenistic period (Jub. 49:6). The Samaritan Passover, in which 
wine is not used, is also an argument that the association of wine with Passover is late. 

The phrase näsak yayin denoted both the offering of drink offerings to foreign gods 
(Dt. 32:38) and the offering of wine as part of the cult of Yahweh (Ex. 29:40; Lev. 23:13; 
Nu. 15:5,10; 28:7,14; Hos. 9:4). With the exception of Gen. 35:14, however, the offering 
of wine alone or the use of an altar intended solely for this purpose was not a customary 
cultic act, either public or private. Wine was instead a complement to the sacrifice. A 
precisely prescribed amount accompanied all burnt offerings: with the sacrifice of a lamb, 
1/4 hin; of a ram, 1/3 hin; of a bull, 1/2 hin (Nu. 15:5-10; 28:14; Lev. 23:13). The daily 
moming and evening sacrifice also ended with a libation of wine, as did the concluding 
sacrifice for Nazirites. The table for the bread of the Presence also held flagons of wine 
(Nu. 4:7), and wine was a necessary part of sacrificial meals. The sacrificial wine kept by 
the Levites was poured out of bowls at the foot of the altar of burnt offering (Sir. 50:15) 
or sprinkled over the sacrifice with which it was burned (“a pleasing odor” [Nu. 15:7; Jub. 
7:5]). Wine is mentioned as a beverage of the gods in Dt. 32:37f. and Jgs. 9:13. In the 
ancient Near East, sacrifice represented actual food and drink for the deity.'” This notion 
may lie behind Ezk. 44:7, where Yahweh speaks of /ahmi, “my food” (cf. Nu. 25:2). 


10 Cf. KTU, 1.14 Il, 66-79, etc. 
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VI. Metaphorical Usage. The importance of wine in the life of Israel is clear also 
from its metaphorical language, in which “wine” can symbolize both joyous and 
disastrous circumstances. The abundance of God’s blessing is seen when those who are 
delivered from Babylon can buy wine and milk without money (Isa. 55:1). The wisdom 
teacher equates wine with life (Sir. 31:27), and the consumption of wine with the inward 
strength given by wisdom instruction (Prov. 9:2,5; Sir. 40:20). The thoughts that arise in 
the breast are like new wine, still fermenting, which looks for an exit and bursts even 
new wineskins (Job 32:19), whereas wine on its lees symbolizes the quiet life of Moab, 
far from the bustle of the world (Jer. 48:11). In Zec. 9:15, “drinking blood like wine” 
means victory over Israel’s enemies; in Ps. 78:65f., God is compared to a warrior rising 
from wine. In the Song of Songs, the caresses of the bridegroom and the love of the bride 
are sweeter than wine (Cant. 1:2,4; 4:10; 5:1; 7:10[9]). In Dt. 32:32, wine stands for the 
salvation or peace of the gentile world. Finally, the paradisal age to come will be so 
abundant that people can wash their clothes in wine (Gen. 49:11), the mountains and 
winepresses will overflow with must (Joel 2:24), and Yahweh will provide for all nations 
a banquet with the best wines (Isa. 25:6). 

The cup of wine in the hand of Yahweh signifies God’s judgment of wrath upon Israel 
and other nations. Sinners must drink this cup to the dregs (Ps. 75:9[8]). In Jeremiah’s 
vision of the cup (Jer. 25: 15ff.,27), he is to address all the nations, that they may drink and 
stagger and fall before the sword that Yahweh is sending. At Yahweh’s instigation, disaster 
comes upon the nations because they have drunk the wine from the golden cup of Babylon, 
i.e., the cup of luxurious Babylon (Jer. 51:7; cf. Zec. 12:2, where a similar image is applied 
to Jerusalem). To drink of God’s cup means to bring misfortune upon oneself (Jer. 49:12; 
Lam. 4:21; Ezk. 23:31ff.; Hab. 2:16). When God gives his people wine to drink, he is 
treating them harshly (Ps. 60:5[3]) or destroying them totally (Jer. 13:12ff.). 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, yayin appears only 4 times, always metaphorically. In a 
quotation from Dt. 32:33, the wine of the wicked is the poison of serpents (CD 8:9; 
19:22), interpreted allegorically as the the sinful path of all who are far from God (CD 
8:10; 19:23). 

Dommershausen 
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I. Verb. 

1. Etymology and Basic Meaning. The root ykh occurs in Hebrew and in Jewish 
Aramaic. It is related to Ethiop. wakaha and Arab. waka‘a as well as the root nkh.! The 
basic meaning is “set right,”* “show what is right.”? The verb is found in the niphal (3 
times), hiphil (54 times), hophal (once), and hithpael (once). Most of the occurrences are 
in the prophets (13), Psalms (7), Job (17), and Proverbs (10). There are two derived 
nouns: tök&hä (4 occurrences) and tökahat (24 occurrences). 


2. LXX. The LXX translates the 3 occurrences of the niphal by alötheüein, dielénchein, 
and élenchos. The hiphil is usually translated by elénchein (41 times). The double 
translation with elénchein and paideüein reflects the variety of meanings conveyed by 
the hiphil of ykh.* Other translations include exelénchein (3 times), élenchos (twice), and 
hetoimdzein (twice). Once each we find dielénchein, blasphémein, and oneidizein. The 
hophal is translated by elénchein and the hithpael by dielénchein. 


3. Forensic Usage. A. Forensic usage has its setting in judgment in the gate (Isa. 29:21; 
Am. 5:10) and its preparatory stages. This “normal procedure” provides the basis for 
other forms of legal dispute. We find ykh, for example, in the context of the king’s judicial 
function (Isa. 11:3f.; Hab. 1:12)? and the seeking of a legal decision from the deity in the 
temple (Isa. 2:4; Mic. 4:3).° In particular, E pictures a resolution of conflicts in the 
patriarchal period, where one of the parties has the status of a gér, leading up to a bfrit 
after the analogy of judgment in the gate (Gen. 21:25ff.; 31; cf. also Gen. 20:1-17, but 


Orient. MVAG, 36/2 (1932); K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer. BHTh, 
15 (1953), 50; A. Gamper, Gott als Richter in Mesopotamien und im AT (Innsbruck, 1966); 
B. Gemser, “The Rib- or Controversy-Pattern in Hebrew Mentality,” Wisdom in Israel and in the 
Ancient Near East. Festschrift H. H. Rowley. SVT, 3 (1955), 120-137 = Adhuc Loquitur. POS, 7 
(1968), 116-137; A. Guillaume, Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography (repr. Leiden, 1965), 9; F. Horst, 
“Recht und Religion im Bereich des AT,” EvTh, 16 (1956), 49-75 = Gottes Recht. GSAT. ThB, 
12 (1961), 260-291, esp. 289; idem, Hiob. BK, XVI/1 (1968), 85f.; G. Liedke, “N3* jkh hi. 
feststellen, was recht ist,” THAT, 1, 730-32; V. Maag, Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches 
Amos (Leiden, 1951), 152-54; G. Many, Der Rechtsstreit mit Gott (RIB) im Hiobbuch (diss., 
Munich, 1971), 91-100; W. Richter, Recht und Ethos. StANT, 15 (1967), 166-186; I. L. Seelig- 
mann, “Zur Terminologie für das Gerichtsverfahren im Wortschatz des biblischen Hebräisch,” 
Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. SVT, 16 (1967), 251-278; R. de Vaux, 
Anclsr,; R. R. Wilson, “An Interpretation of Ezekiel’s Dumbness,” VT, 22 (1972), 91-104, esp. 
98-102; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 76, 113; E. Würthwein, “Der Ursprung der 
prophetischen Gerichtsrede,” ZTAK, 49 (1952), 1-16 = Wort und Existenz (Göttingen, 1970), 
111-126. 
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without explicit mention of a bfrit). There is good reason to include in our study the 
passages mentioned in these texts. 

B. The ptcp. mökiah obviously refers to the one who oversees the procedure. In Job 
9:33 (ct. Prov. 24:24f.), the mökiah delivers the judgment that is binding upon both 
parties, functioning as an umpire. This is brought out very clearly by the LXX, which 
uses elenchön in parallel with mesités. In Am. 5:10, the mökiah must have a different 
function. If we follow Wolff’ and Rudolph? in reading the passage in the light of Am. 
5:7 and 12, the reference cannot be to a judge, since it is the judges who are accused of 
perverting justice. In Isa. 29:21, for the same reason, the mökiah can only be someone 
who demands justice, whether by making an accusation (cf. Job 40:2; Ezk. 3:26) or by 
defending his own cause. The term mökiah, therefore, can denote both judge or mediator 
and the parties involved. The use of the same term for a variety of functions is not 
accidental, but is rooted in the nature of the proceedings. This peculiarity also explains 
why modern translations must often be remarkably vague. 

C. a. The finite forms of the verb can describe the function of the mökiah in the 3rd 
person. When the party doing the judging is the subject, we often find ykh following — 
VDW Spt in synonymous parallelism (Isa. 2:4; 11:3f.; Mic. 4:3; Hab. 1:12). Gen. 21:25 
uses ykh for the action of the plaintiff. The nature of the Israelite lawsuit as an interaction 
between parties is reflected in the use of the hithpael (Mic. 6:2) or niphal (Job 23:7, where 
a nominal clause using the ptcp. takes the place of the 3rd person impf.). 

b. In addition to this general narrative usage, the finite forms appear in the rhetorical 
forms associated with the preparatory and official stages of a lawsuit, as detailed most 
recently by Boecker. 

(1) In the appeal of the defendant, the accused uses the 3rd person jussive to appeal 
to the court for justice’ after denying the charge (Gen. 31:36f.) or declaring his innocence 
with the formulaic cry 16° hämäs b’kappay (1 Ch. 12:18[Eng. v. 17]; Job 16:17,21). 

(2) A witness who wishes to bring a charge before the court (Ps. 50:7) announces his 
intention in the Ist person (‘al . . .“6kiheka, Ps. 50:8). Such a witness also uses the 1st 
person within the indictment to conclude the list of circumstances justifying the accusa- 
tion (Ps. 50:21). Hos. 4:4, an obscure passage, also involves the introduction to an 
indictment, in which the proposed punishment follows the charge (cf. the emendations 
proposed in the comms.). The present text at least shows that the negative jussives 
"al-yäreb w*’al-yékah, by expressly rejecting charges against other parties, bring their 
entire force to bear on the one attacked. 

Regardless of whether it is possible to recover complete forensic discourses in Job 
13, the chapter is full of juristic terminology.!° Job is accused unjustly; he seeks to 
demonstrate his innocence in a formal proceeding, two phases of which are recorded: 
vv. 3-12 and 13-27. In the first section, he seeks to defend himself against the charges of 


7 H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 246. 
8 W. Rudolph, Amos. KAT, XIII/2 (1971), 194. 

9 Boecker, 44. 

10 Horst, BK, XVI/1, 186. 
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his friends, who presume to speak for God. In the second, God himself is the plaintiff; 
Job, sensible of his innocence, demands to know the meaning of the accusations. The 
court to which he appeals—God in both cases—appears in the 3rd person, introduced 
by the prep. “el (vv. 3 and 15). A comparison with Ps. 50 is illuminating. Asin Ps. 50:8,21, 
the adversary is addressed in the 2nd person. It is therefore reasonable to assume that in 
Job 13:3, as in Ps, 50:8, the plaintiff voices his accusation in the 1st person, albeit in the 
periphrastic form hékéah "ehpäs.!! Job 13:15 corresponds to Ps. 50:21. In Ps. 50:16b-20, 
the plaintiff lists the charges in detail and summarizes the accusation in v. 21, whereas 
in Job the plaintiff simply summarizes the charges as darki. The list of charges in the 
indictment has been replaced by the counterstatement of the defense. It will be seen from 
this discussion that we have in Job 13:3 and 15 elements of an indictment: the exordium 
in v. 3 and the summary of the charges in v. 15. 

(3) Distinct from the indictment is the stipulative complaint,!* which has as its purpose 
the demonstration that one of two sides is correct. It, too, can be preceded by an appeal. 
An exhortative niphal plural is used to address the opponent, urging that both parties 
present their dispute together to a court for decision (Isa. 1:18). 

(4) In the defendant’s response, the accused dismisses the plaintiffs with a question 
that expects a negative answer, in order to go on to present his own side of the case. When 
referring to the action of the plaintiff, the question uses ykh in the 2nd person; apart from 
this, the formulation exhibits considerable variation (Job 6:25f.; 19:5). 

(5) Abimelech’s inclusion of Sarah in his harem (Gen. 20) is objectively a h*ta’a 
g‘dölä (v. 9), although he considers himself innocent (cf. v. 5) and considers Abraham 
the true offender. Through God’s special providence he has avoided sleeping with a 
married woman, a crime punishable by death according to Dt. 22:22 (cf. Gen. 20:3), but 
there remains an act of defamation impugning Sarah’s honor. According to Gen. 20:16, 
this is righted by payment of a sum referred to as a “covering of the eyes” and a 
declaration of Sarah’s innocence on the part of Abimelech. The 1,000 shekels are for 
reparation to her; but they are given to Abraham as her ba al, just as in Dt. 22:19,29 the 
fine imposed on the offender is given to the father as the head of the family. The payment 
of this fine and the further declaration w*lö-tihyeh F’issä (v. 19) are easy to visualize in 
a procedure that restores honor, as in Gen. 20:16. In Gen. 20, the clause introduced by 
hinnéh and its continuation, a noun clause incorporating a niphal participle (the pronoun 
is not needed in this case!), represents the decision resolving the conflict. It constitutes 
a formal judgment of innocence, pronounced by the opponent.!* 

c. The action denoted by ykh is verbal (Job 13:3,13; Ps. 50:7), taking the form of 
argument and counterargument (Job 13:22). The plaintiff charges the defendant with 
offenses against the law and morality: he has forgotten the torah of God (Hos. 4:6), which 


ll On the use of the infinitive, see BLe, §§332t, 382. 
12 Boecker, 68f. 
13 Cf. GK, $116s; the emendation proposed there, reading the 2nd person perfect, is unneces- 


sary. 
14 Boecker, 124. 
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has a special interest in protecting the interests of one’s neighbor (compare Ps. 50:18-20 
with Ex. 20:14-16; Gen. 21:25 with Lev. 5:23[6:4] and 19:13; Job 22:6-9 with Ex. 
22:25[26]; Dt. 24:6; Ex. 22:1f.[2f.]; Dt. 24:17ff.). The defendant seeks to be declared 
innocent; his complaint is characterized by the question of the nature and extent of the 
offense (Job 13:23; cf. Gen. 20:9; 31:36; 1 K. 18:9; Jer. 37:18). The plaintiff, having 
described his own ways (Job 13:15), must respond. The concluding verdict of the judge 
restores the broken relationship of the two parties (Job 16:21; cf. Isa. 2:4 par. Mic. 4:3). 
It helps establish justice (Isa. 11:4). Therefore a verdict of innocence can be brief (Gen. 
20:16), whereas a different verdict stated with equal brevity would be vacuous. It must 
be pronounced as a directive that reshapes the world (Isa. 2:3f.). Anyone refusing to 
submit to this authoritative word must bear the consequences, since it ultimately means 
death (Isa. 11:4). 

D. Yahweh (El, Eloah, Elohim) is the source of justice; he is supreme plaintiff and 
judge, not only on behalf of his people Israel (Ps. 50:8,21; Isa. 1:18; Mic. 6:2) and 
individuals (Gen. 31:42; 1 Ch. 12:18[17]; Job 13:10; 16:21; 22:4) but also on behalf of 
the nations of the world. Therefore God appears repeatedly as subject of ykh or with the 
verb in his mouth (cf. the passages listed above). As source of justice he is the final court 
of appeal, to which one turns in utmost need (1 Ch. 12:18[17]; Job 16:21). Since God 
does not hold court when the outcome is unknown, the meaning of ykh often moves in 
the direction of “punish.” But it is not just isolated rhetorical forms that are assigned to 
God. These forms can also be integrated into other forms having a different setting. In 
the prophetic judgment discourse, which can be spoken by a prophet as mediator (2 K. 
19:4),'° Yahweh calls on his people to show wisdom. Ps. 50 exhibits a further develop- 
ment of the prophetic judgment discourse; it is a festival psalm in which Israel is charged 
with its sins, probably by a Levite.'® 


4, Pedagogical Usage. a. To the extent that the hiphil of ykh has pedagogical import, 
it usually appears in conjunction with ysr/müsär!’ (Job 5:17; Ps. 6:2[1]; 38:2[1]; 94:10; 
Prov. 9:7; Jer. 2:19). The object is introduced directly as a noun or suffix (2 S. 7:14; Job 
5:17; Ps. 6:2[1]; 38:2[1]; 141:5; Jer. 2:19) or by the prep. b” (Prov. 30:6) or /* (Prov. 9:7f.; 
15:12; 19:25). As can be seen from Prov. 9:8, the variation in construction is semantically 
irrelevant. It is nevertheless striking that the prepositional construction appears only in 
Proverbs, where there are just 2 occurrences of a direct object; the relative clause 
introduced by “ët should probably be included with the prepositional constructions. This 
cannot be more than a stylistic peculiarity, especially since there is no discernible 
correlation between the form of the verb and the syntax of the object. The hophal provides 
the passive. In this usage, ykh belongs to the vocabulary of wisdom. Its locus is primarily 
the aphorism stating a lesson from experience. Very rarely it is recorded as professional 
instruction in the form of advice (compare Prov. 9:8 with 9:7) or as a liturgical petition 


15 Cf. Jeremias, 141. 
16 Ibid., 127. 
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in sickness and distress (Ps. 6:2[1]; 38:2[1]). In 2 S. 7:14; Jer. 2:19, also, where the word 
appears in the mouth of a prophet in a promise or threat, we note a sense of the connection 
between guilt and punishment. 

b. The activity denoted by ykh is a function of a father, the natural disciplinarian of 
his sons (2 S. 7:14; Prov. 3:12), or a teacher (Ps. 94:10)—in general, of a sage whose 
company is sought (Prov. 15:12; 25:12; cf. 13:20; 15:31). Although it is a mark of love 
and affection (Job 5:17; Prov. 3:12), it is devoid of pity. Its words are harsh (Prov. 
28:23)—no less so than the beatings designed to reinforce them. The rod is the instrument 
of discipline (2 S. 7:14; Ps. 141:5); even when it does not achieve its intended purpose 
it is worthwhile, since it cannot fail to have a beneficial effect in the eyes of an 
unsophisticated third party (Prov. 19:25).!8 What provokes ykh is a mistake on the part 
of the learner, transgression of a commandment (hiphil of ‘wh, 2 S. 7:14). The nature of 
the response is revealed by Prov. 30:6, an admonition that in its original form (as 
preserved, e.g., by the Egyptian Instruction of Ptah-hotep [from the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, 2150-1750 B.c.])!? demanded that the learner perform every task exactly as 
stated. The biblical version may be aimed at someone copying sacred texts, inculcating 
absolute accuracy (cf. Dt. 4:2; 13:1[12:32]). Although the mistake is specific, it is also 
typical, so that it must be prevented from becoming habitual. This is true even when the 
situation changes from a specific sociological context to something broader. In Jer. 2:18, 
the error consists in relying on treacherous political coalitions instead of Yahweh. The 
act of ykh itself reveals and specifies the mistake. The intensity of the attack on the 
self-esteem of the person involved is shown by the conclusion of Prov. 30:6: “. . . and 
you be found a liar.” The disciplinary rigor that unmasks the transgressor is inescapable. 
But this is just one side of the situation. The other side is the resulting increase of da‘at,*! 
knowledge and insight (Ps. 94:10; Prov. 19:25; Jer. 2:19) into the order that determines 
the course of the world and the connection between an act and its consequences. What 
Israel suffered in 721 and Judah in 701 was the consequence of apostasy from Yahweh 
(Jer. 2:19). 

c. There are two typical responses to the act of ykh (Prov. 9:8): one may accept it with 
love ("ähab) or reject it with hate (säne”). These attitudes are fundamentally unalterable. 
As experience shows, they are inherent in the person of the “scoffer” (/és,*- Prov. 9:7; 
15:12; 19:25) or the “wicked” (rasa > Prov. 9:7) and the “wise” person (Prov. 9:8), who 
has “understanding” (nabön,** Prov. 19:25). The nature of the {s is revealed in his 
stubbornness (Prov. 13:1; cf. 23:9; 27:22), whereas a joyful willingness to learn charac- 
terizes the häkam or näbön (Prov. 1:5; 14:6; 19:25; 21:11). Therefore the teacher is 


18 W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 525f. 

19 ANET’, 414. 
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counseled to act according to this observation and not even bother to reprove a scoffer, 
but to devote his attention to the hakam (Prov. 9:8). In the ideal relationship between 
student and teacher, the latter finds a receptive ear for his reproofs: “A golden ring, a 
costly jewel—a wise reprover to a listening ear” (Prov. 25:12). 

d. Yahweh as the subject of ykh is a special case of a more general process, the 
“theologizing” of wisdom; Prov. 30:6 has already provided an eloquent example. Yahweh 
acts as a father acts toward his son (Prov. 3:12); he is the sage who teaches knowledge 
(Ps. 94:10). The reproof that issues from love may take the form of sickness or some 
other disaster, which can take on the role of subject (Jer. 2:19). As a result, sickness and 
distress can be interpreted as the consequence of error, as an act of reproof on the part 
of Yahweh (Job 5:17f.; 33:19; and esp. Ps. 38). In this case they do not represent a final 
punishment, but convey the possibility of a new beginning (Job 5:18) realized through 
joyous public confession of sin (Job 33:27-29; cf. Ps. 38:19[18]). This “theologized” 
wisdom entered into the second stratum of Nathan’s prophecy,> providing the interpre- 
tive schema that makes history bearable (2 S. 7:14). 


5. Derived Usage. a. In wisdom disputations ykh designates the argumentative 
refutation of the position taken by the other party. There are certain formal requirements 
for such a discourse if the opponent is to accept it (Job 15:3; 32:12). 

b. In one instance ykh designates the revelation of the divine will in an oracle, which 
is recognized when a previously announced sign comes to pass.?° The person in question 
appears as the immediate object of the verb, so that the translation “appoint” is ap- 
propriate (Gen. 24:14,44). 


H. Noun. 

1. Forensic Usage. All the discussion concerning the meaning and usage of the verb 
applies also to the nouns tékahat and tök&hä, which are derived from the hiphil.*’ In 
forensic usage, tökahat refers to a formal statement of one’s position (Job 13:6; 23:4; Ps. 
38:15[14]; Hab. 2:1). From God’s mouth it is the verdict that effects punishment, through 
which justice is accomplished (Ezk. 5:15; 25:17). The form töke&hä, found only 4 times, 
is restricted to the latter meaning (2 K. 19:3 par. Isa. 37:3; Ps. 149:7; Hos. 5:9). 


2. Pedagogical Usage. In pedagogical usage, the noun tékahat, often used with mäüsär 
(Prov. 3:11; 5:12; 6:23; 10:17; 12:1; 13:18; 15:5,10,32), means “reproof, rebuke, cen- 
sure”; it belongs to the genre of threat and invective (1:23,25,30; 5:12), addressed to 
the learner by the teacher (5:13). The rod reinforces the words (29:15). If the reproof is 
not heeded—cf. such expressions as “ignore” (/6° "äbä; 1:25), “despise” (nd ‘as; 1:30; 


25 L. Rost, The Succession to the Throne of David. Historic Texts and Interpreters, 1 (Eng. 
trans., Sheffield, 1982), 50f. 

26 Cf. P. van Imschoot, BL*, s.v. “Orakel.” 

27 GK, §85p; BLe, $61n. 

28 Cf. C. Kayatz, Studien zu Proverbien 1-9. WMANT, 22 (1966), 119ff., 61f. 
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5:12), “be weary of” (güs; 3:11), “reject” (“azab; 10:17), “hate” (säne’; 12:1; 15:10), 
“stiffen the neck” (higSd “rep, 29:1)—the consequences are stupidity (12:1), error 
(10:17), misfortune (5:9-12), and death (15:10). Obedience, however—described by 
such terms as “return” ($üb; 1:23), “heed” (Samar; 13:18; 15:5), and “hear” (Sama’‘; 
15:31) —brings wisdom (29:15), the spirit of wisdom (1:23), prudence (15:5,32), honor 
(13:18), and life (6:23; 15:31). Moreover, tökahat is true love (27:5). God’s tökahat is 
heard by the psalmist in his sickness (Ps. 39:12[11]; 73:14). 

G. Mayer 


II. Qumran. The verb ykh appears at least 18 times in the Dead Sea scrolls, almost 
exclusively in the hiphil, with the meaning “reprimand.” The noun tökahat appears 9 
times. Its meaning ranges from a “reprimand” in the presence of witnesses in the sense 
of correctio fraterna (1QS 6:1) through “corrective punishment” as an act of God’s 
judgment (1QH 7:29; 9:24,33; 12:31) to the torturing, “chastisement” (and execution?) 
of the Teacher of Righteousness by the “man of lies” (1QpHab 5:10). 

The situation is reversed at the eschaton, when the Essene of Qumran becomes the 
instrument of God’s vengeance, undertaking the “chastisement” (= punitive extermina- 
tion) of the wicked (1QpHab 5:4). 

Fabry 


29 Cf. H. Fabry, Die Wurzel SUB in der Qumran-Literatur. BBB, 46 (1975), 166. 
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I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences, LXX. The verb appears in Northwest Semitic, prob- 
ably (according to the most commonly accepted interpretation) as early as the Phoenician 
Karatepe inscription (ca. 720 B.C.).! It also appears in Egyptian, Biblical, and Nabatean 
Aramaic, as well as in the Aramaic of Qumran, the Targum, and the Talmud. The root is 
probably based on the biliteral Al expanded by the prefix y or the interpolation of h 
(Aram. khl). The verb appears 193 times in the Hebrew OT, 4 times in Sirach, 8 times in 
the Dead Sea scrolls, and 12 times in Biblical Aramaic, always in the gal. The LAX 
usually translates it with dynamai and its derivatives, but sometimes with isch yo or poiéð 
and their derivatives. 


2. Meaning. The most frequent meaning is “be able” or “succeed”;* other meanings 
include “be allowed,” “be superior,” “be victorious over,” “grasp,” “bear,” and “endure.” 
According to Köhler and Elliger, the latter three constitute the primary meaning; but their 
rarity makes this highly unlikely. 


II. Phoenician and Aramaic. In Phoenician we find the sentence wbymty ‘nk "St 
tkl hdy dl... ,° “In my [the king’s] days a woman was able... .” The rest is left 
untranslated by KAJ, but is rendered most recently:* “In my days a woman was able to 
rejoice in spinning the spindle”—.e., the image of a land at peace. A different division 
of the consonants in which y&/ does not occur, and therefore a different translation, has 
been proposed by van den Branden.° 

The verb appears frequently in the Aramaic of the OT, Hermopolis, Qumran, the 
Talmud, and the Targum; it is often identical with the semantically related verb khl. Here, 
too, its meaning is usually “be able.” Once, in Dnl. 7:21, it means “prevail.” 

The verb has a specialized juristic sense in the Aramaic of Elephantine: when negated 
it means “waive the right to go to court” (Vogt: non habere jus. . .).° 

Soggin 


III. OT Usage. 

1. Human Beings. In OT Hebrew, yaköl is usually used with the infinitive construct 
(usually with #, sometimes without). It is noteworthy that in most instances the verb is 
negated or otherwise represented as being uncertain (conditional clause: Gen. 15:5; 1 S. 


Attempt at an Interpretation of Hosea XII,” V7, 10 (1960), 272-284; E. M. Good, “Hosea and the 
Jacob Tradition,” VT, 16 (1966), 137-151; W. L. Holladay, “Chiasmus, the Key to Hosea XII 3-6,” 
VT, 16 (1966), 53-64; J. Vollmer, Geschichtliche Rückblicke und Motive in der Prophetie des Amos, 
Hosea und Jesaja. BZAW, 119 (1971), 105-115. 
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17:9; Isa. 47:12; question: Ps. 78:19f.; 2 Ch. 32:13f.; with "ülay, “perhaps”: Nu. 22:11; 
unreal condition: Jer. 13:23; but positive in Ex. 18:23; 1 K. 3:9). In 2 K. 16:5, for 
example, we read: “they were not able to do battle with [the enemy].” We also find: “they 
could not conquer it” (Isa. 7:1; cf. 1 S. 17:9 [im]; Nu. 22:11 [’älay]); Jgs. 2:14 ["ämad]; 
Josh. 7:12f. [güm; cf. Ps. 18:39(Eng. v. 38); 36:13(12), where güm more likely means 
“rise up”]); “they could not drive them out” (Dt. 7:17; Josh. 15:63); “he could not see” 
(etc.) (because he was blind: Gen. 48:10; 1 S. 4:15; 1 K. 14:4; because it was dark: 15. 
3:2; cf. also Ps. 40:13[12], describing suffering as a consequence of sin). Moses cannot 
“carry the people” alone (Nu. 11:14; Dt. 1:9); because of his age he could not longer “go 
out and come in” (Dt. 31:2). The descendants of Abraham cannot be counted (Gen. 13:16; 
cf. 15:5; both passages use conditional clauses). Jephthah cannot take back his vow (Jgs. 
11:35). The king of Assyria boasts that no one can be saved from his hand (2 K. 18:29 
par. Isa. 36:14; the parallel in 2 Ch. 32:13-15 is more expansive: even the gods canot 
save). The wicked are like a sea that cannot rest (Isa. 57:20; Jer. 49:23). Often human 
impotence before God is stressed: when God has acted, Laban and Bethuel can do 
nothing (Gen. 24:50). David cannot bring back his dead child (2 S. 12:23). Job cannot 
(stand) before God’s majesty (Job 31:23, without inf.). Balaam cannot say anything 
except what is put in his mouth by God (Nu. 22:18,37,38). Cf. also 1 S. 6:20: “Who is 
able to stand before Yahweh?” (the answer is “no one”). Ecclesiastes in particular 
emphasizes human impotence: no one can make straight what God has made crooked 
(Eccl. 7:13; cf. 1:15). “All things are full of weariness; no one can utter it” (1:8). No one 
can find out the work of God (8:17), and therefore no one can dispute with God (6:10). 
Isa. 47:11 states that Babylon cannot avert (kpr piel, par. lö’ téd* ‘i Sah*rah) the threatened 
disaster. The idols of Babylon “cannot save the burden” (Isa. 46:2). Gold cannot deliver 
on the day of Yahweh’s wrath (Ezk. 7:19; Zeph. 1:18). 

We see another aspect of impotence when custom or tradition forbids something. 
Jacob’s sons cannot give their sister Dinah to be the wife of someone uncircumcised 
(Gen. 34:14). The Egyptians cannot or may not eat with Hebrews (Gen. 43:32). Because 
of a vow, the other Israelites cannot give their daughters to a Benjaminite (Jgs. 21:18). 
Ruth’s gö él’ cannot redeem the field from Naomi because to do so would impair his 
own inheritance (Ruth 4:6). 

In a further specialization, yaköl becomes a legal term meaning “be permitted by law”: 
“you may not put a foreigner over you” as king (Dt. 17:15); a man who has two wives 
“may not treat the son of the loved as first-born in preference to the son of the disliked” 
(21:16); “you may not evade” the duty of restoring something lost by your neighbor 
(22:3); “she shall be his wife and he may not put her away all his days” (22:19,29). Cf. 
the cultic law in Dt. 12:17: one may not eat within the towns the tithe of grain or wine 
or oil, but only before Yahweh in the sanctuary. 

Cultic prohibitions use negated yäköl. The Israelites must not come up to Mt. Sinai 
(Ex. 19:23); the Passover must not be sacrificed within any of the towns of the land (Dt. 
16:5); someone who is unclean must not keep the Passover (Nu. 9:6); Joshua states that 
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the people cannot serve Yahweh, for he is a holy and jealous God, who will not forgive 
their transgressions (Josh. 24:19); Moses cannot or must not see the face of God (Ex. 
33:20); Moses could not enter the "öhel mé“éd “because the cloud abode upon it, and the 
kabéd of Yahweh filled the tabernacle” (Ex. 40:35); cf. 1 K. 8:11: the priests could not 
enter to minister because of the cloud, because the kaböd of Yahweh filled the temple 
(par. 2 Ch. 5:14; cf. 7:2). 

Ringgren 


2. God. Theologically, the verb should be especially appropriate to the omnipotent 
God of Israel; it is rarely so used, however, and then often in negative expressions: Nu. 
14:16; Dt. 9:28; 2 Ch. 32:14; Job 42:2; Ps. 78:19f.; Jer. 18:6; 20:7; 44:22; Hab. 1:13. In 
the 2 passages from the Pentateuch, Moses ın hıs prayer supports the theory that the 
nations might doubt God’s omnipotence if Israel perished in the desert instead of entering 
the promised land. In Jer. 44:22, God cannot bear the evil doings of his people; Habakkuk 
states that his eyes are so pure that he cannot look on wrong. In the 2 Psalms passages 
and in 2 Chronicles, God is the subject of a blasphemous statement casting doubt on his 
omnipotence. Only in 3 passages does yäköl appear in a positive context with God as its 
subject: Jer. 18:6 underlines his omnipotence with the image of the potter, who can do 
whatever he wants with his clay; in Jer. 20:7, he deceives and prevails over the prophet; 
and according to Job 42:2, God can do all things and no purpose of his can be thwarted. 

In the Aramaic portion of Daniel, God appears 4 times as the subject of ykl: 3:17,29; 
4:34(37); 6:21(20). The 6 passages where angels or human beings are the subject stress 
that they can do nothing without God, not to speak of acting against him (2:10,27,47; 
4:15[18]; 6:5[4]; 7:21). Even Daniel can interpret dreams only with God's help (5:16 ©). 
The frequent use of yk? with God as subject, rare elsewhere, is characteristic of Daniel. 

Soggin 


3. Without Infinitive. Without an infinitive, yaköl sometimes means “bear” or “en- 
dure,” sometimes “be superior,” “prevail over.” The former meaning is found in several 
passages. God cannot endure “iniquity and solemn assembly” (Isa. 1:13). Neither can he 
endure (par. smt hiphil) the haughty and arrogant (Ps. 101:5). According to Hos. 8:5, the 
Israelites cannot be pure by their own efforts (niggäyön as obj.). Jer. 38:5 says, “The king 
can do nothing against you.” Cf. also Job 42:2, mentioned above (köf). 

The meaning “prevail” appears in the following passages: Gen. 30:8 (Rachel at the 
naming of Naphtali: “I have wrestled with my sister, and have prevailed”); Gen. 
32:26[25] and Hos. 12:5(4) (Jacob at the Jabbok, discussed below); Jer. 20:7 (discussed 
above); Isa. 16:12 (“when Moab comes to his sanctuary to pray, he will not prevail”); 
Ps. 21:12(11) (“if they devise mischief, they will not prevail”); Ps. 13:5(4) (the enemy 
says, “I have prevailed over him”); Nu. 13:30 (Caleb encourages the people, saying, “We 
are well able to overcome it”); Jgs. 16:5 (“that we may bind him [Samson] to subdue 
him”); Jer. 1:19 (“they shall not prevail against you”); Jer. 20:10 (“perhaps he will be 
deceived, then we can overcome him”; cf. v. 11: “my persecutors will not succeed”); Jer. 
38:22 (the women deported to Babylon lament: “Your trusted friends have deceived 
[hissitü] you [the king of Judah] and prevailed against you”); Ob. 7 (“all your allies have 
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deceived [nš hiphil] you [Edom] and prevailed against you”); Ps. 129:2 (enemies have 
afflicted me, but “have not prevailed against me”); Est. 6:13 (Haman cannot prevail 
against Mordecai). 

Ringgren 


4. Jacob. In Gen. 32:23-33(22-32), a narrative ascribed to J, the subject of yki in 
v. 26(25) is not God but a mysterious “man,” who did not prevail against Jacob. This is 
confirmed in v. 29(28) by the popular etymology of Jacob’s new name “Israel.”® Hos. 
1 2:4b-5(3b-4) refers to the “man” first as *löhim, “God,” then as > Rn mal’äk a 
“messenger” or “angel,” probably the earliest identification of the “man.” Note, however, 
the different prepositions ("et and ‘e/) and the different verbs (sara and särar [or swr, in 
which case wayyäsar should be read]); cf. the discussions cited in the bibliography. We 
need not devote space to the problems posed by the second verb.? While the text in Gen. 
32:26(25) is quite clear (“When the man saw that he did not prevail against Jacob, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh . . .”), v. 29(28) is replete with problems. The usual 
translation is: “. . . for you have striven with God [or “gods”] and with men, and have 
prevailed.” A different translation is possible, however: “. . . for you have striven with 
God [or “gods” }—indeed, you have prevailed over men.” This rendering, reading the 
waw in w“ im as asseverative, is supported by Coote, although the verb at the end of the 
clause with waw-consecutive is peculiar. Another possibility would be to delete “with 
men,” but this would yield a lectio facilior. 

In any case, the meaning of our verb in this context is clear: on one occasion a human 
being strove with a divine being and prevailed. It need not concern us whether the divine 
being was a form of — YR “él'° or some other divine being, as suggested already by 
Hosea. What is important is that, although Jacob did not finally emerge victorious, he 
nevertheless was able in some measure to impose his will on his opponent. Of course 
this bald statement could not be allowed to stand: the divine being becomes a human 
“man” in J; and in Hosea, who was probably closest to the original tradition, the entire 
episode is a further sign of the sin of Jacob, which lives on in the sin of Israel. 

Soggin 


5. Qumran. In the Dead Sea scrolls, yk! occurs some 10 times (to the extent that the 
texts are intact), only negated. It appears in statements representing the anthropology of 
the Essenes at Qumran. By themselves, human beings are not able (yk/) to perform any 
actions: to understand God’s glory (1QS 11:20), to tell of his wonders (1QH 11:24), to 
stand before him (1QH 7:29), to guide their own steps (1QH 15:13,14,21). The express- 
ion /w’ ykl becomes the term for human impotence as God’s creatures. 

Fabry 


8 —» SN IY? yisra’el. 
9 Ibid. 
10 Eissfeldt. 
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T? yalad: 12° yeled; 177° yalda; NITY yal°düt, WP yalid; NIT 1öledör 





Contents: 1. Etymology, Occurrences, Meaning; 2. Birth and Descendants in OT Theology; 3. 
Genealogies; 4. Verb with God as Subject; 5. yeled and yalid; 6. Figurative Usage; 7. Qumran. 


1. Etymology, Occurrences, Meaning. The root *wld (Akk. walädu alongside later 
alädu, Arab. and Ethiop. walada) is copiously attested in the Semitic languages,! mostly 
as yld (Syr. tiled). The basic meaning, “bring forth (children),” is universal; its variants 
in the corresponding verbal stems are roughly the same. 

The verb (including the piel ptcp.) occurs 492 times in the OT, most often in the qal 
and hiphil. It is relatively most frequent in Genesis and Chronicles, where it is found 
primarily in genealogies and in the patriarchal narratives of Genesis. The detailed 
distribution is as follows:? Genesis, 170; 1 Chronicles, 117; Isaiah, 23; Jeremiah, 22; 
Exodus and Job, 15; Ruth, 14. Of the occurrences, 237 are in qal (90 in Genesis, 26 in 
1 Chronicles, 17 in Jeremiah, 15 in Isaiah), 38 in the niphal (10 in 1 Chronicles, 7 in 
Genesis), 10 in the piel (8 in Exodus, 2 in Genesis), 27 in the pual (11 in Genesis), 176 
in the hiphil (80 in 1 Chronicles, 59 in Genesis, 9 in Ruth, 6 in Isaiah), 3 in the hophal 
(Gen. 40:20; Ezk. 16:4f.), and 1 in hithpael (Nu. 1:18). 

Nouns derived from yld include wäläd, “child” (Gen. 11:30); yeled, “child, boy” (89 
times); yalda, “girl” (3 times); yaldût, “youth” (3 times); yillöd, “born” (5 times); yalid, 


yälad. F. Büchsel, “yevvaw,” TDNT, 1, 670-75; M. David, Die Adoption im altbabylonischen 
Recht. Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, 23 (1927); H. Donner, “Adoption oder 
Legitimation?” OrAnt, 8 (1969), 87-119; G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, | 
(Oxford, 71956); K. Galling, “Goliath und seine Rüstung,” Volume de Congres, Genéve 1965. SVT, 
15 (1966), 150-169; P. Humbert, “Yahvé dieu géniteur?” Asiatische Studien, 18/19 (1965), 247- 
251; B. Jacob, Der Pentateuch (Leipzig, 1905); E. Jenni, Das hebrdische Pi’el (Zurich, 1968); 
J. Kühlewein, “T7 jid gebären,” THAT, 1, 732-36; T. Lescow, “Das Geburtsmotiv in den messi- 
anischen Weissagungen bei Jesaja und Micha,” ZAW, 79 (1967), 172-207; E. Lipiński, “Le récit 
de 1 Rois XII 1-19 à la lumière de l’ancien usage de l'hébreu et de nouveaux textes de Mari,” VT, 
24 (1974), 430-37; E. C. B. Maclaurin, “ANAK/’ ANAZ,” VT, 15 (1965), 468-474; A. Malamat, 
“Organs of Statecraft in the Israelite Monarchy,” BA, 28 (1965), 34-65 (repr. in E. F. Campbell and 
D. N. Freedman, ed., BA Reader, III [Garden City, 1970], 163-198); idem, “Kingship and Council 
in Israel and Sumer: A Parallel,” JNES, 22 (1963), 247-253; P. D. Miller, Jr., “Yeled in the Song of 
Lamech,” JBL, 85 (1966), 477f.; G. Sauer, “Bemerkungen zu 1965 edierten ugaritischen Texten,” 
ZDMG, 116 (1966), 235-241; J. Scharbert, “Der Sinn der Toledot-Formel in der Priesterschrift,” 
Wort-Gebot-Glaube. Festschrift W. Eichrodt. ATRANT, 59 (1970), 45-56; R. de Vaux, Anclsr; 
P. Wernberg-Moller, “The Contribution of the Hodayot to Biblical Textual Criticism,” Textus, 
4 (1964), 133-175; P. Weimar, “Die Toledot-Formel in der priesterschriftlichen Geschichtsdarstel- 
lung,” BZ, N.S. 18 (1974), 65-93; F. Willesen, “The Yalid in Hebrew Society,” StTh, 12 (1958), 
192-210. 

| KBL?. 

2 Kühlewein, 732f. 
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“son” (13 times); /éda, “birth” (4 times); mdledet, “descendants” (22 times); töl’döt, 
“offspring, generation” (39 times); the personal names "*hilüd (father of Jehoshaphat; 
2 S. 8:16, etc.) and mölid (1 Ch. 2:29); and the toponyms mölädä (Josh. 15:26, etc.) and 
töläd (1 Ch. 4:29) or "eltöläd (Josh. 15:30; 19:4), which means “place of prayer for a 
child.”? The following forms are found in the Dead Sea scrolls: yälad (6 times); yälüd 
(5 times); ledä (1QH 3:7; cf. Jer. 13:21); mölädim (4 times); töl’döt (8 times). 

The LXX translates as follows (in order of frequency): qal: tiktein, gennän, gi(g)nes- 
thai, gennetös (gynaikös), tekna poiein, teknopoiein, paidion, toketös meter; niphal: 
tiktein, gennän passive, gi(g)nesthai, apögonos einai, génnésis, gennetös,; pual: 
apögonos gennän, tiktein passive, gi(g)nesthai; hiphil: gennän, gi(g)nesthai, (ek)tiktein, 
teknopoiein; hophal: tiktein passive, génesos; hithpael: epaxonein (episképtein) kata 
génesin; yeled: pais, huiös, paidion, paidärion, téknon, neanias, neaniskos, ärs(r)en, 
neöteros, n(e)ossös; yaldä: pais, paidiské, koräsion; yillöd: gennän, tiktein; yalid: huiös, 
ék(g)gonos, gened; + bet: oikogenes; ledä: tökos, tiktein; yal’düt: (ek)-gennän, neötes; 
möledet: gi(g)nesthai; + “eres: patris, génesis, geneä, syngéneia; + bet: endogenés; + 
"äbikä: homopätrios, phylé; töldöt: génesis, syngéneia, gened. 

In line with the basic meaning “bring forth,” the qal is used with a male subject in 
genealogies (Genesis, 1 Chronicles), but also in Prov. 17:21; 23:22,24; in these instances 
it means “beget.” Since, however, the causative hiphil was available for the meaning 
“beget,” the qal with the meaning “bear” is reserved for women, as Jer. 30:6 suggests. 
Animals can also be the subject of yld (Gen. 30:39; 31:8; Job 39:1f.; Jer. 14:5; Ezk. 31:6; 
also Jer. 17:11 [the partridge, which lays eggs]); this usage expresses an element that 
human beings and beasts have in common. The qal and hiphil are also used figuratively. 
The niphal and pual function as passives to the qal, meaning “be born.” In the construc- 
tion “N was born to (F) A.,” the niphal appears in Gen. 4:18; 21:5; Nu. 26:60 with ‘et 
before the name of the son; this probably signifies an impersonal construction,* em- 
phasizing the relationship between father and son. The piel means “assist at birth” (Ex. 
1:16); its participle came to mean “midwife” (Ex. 1:15). The hophal is represented only 
by the infinitive in the expression “day of birth.” The hithpael means “gain recognition 
by having onself entered in the genealogical registers.”® 


2. Birth and Descendants in OT Theology. For Israel, the patriarchal period is 
dominated by the motifs of land and offspring, which are accented variously by the 
different strata of the Pentateuch. While J stresses the theme of the land, E emphasizes 
the people. The Yahwist, to whom recent scholarship ascribes a substantial portion of the 
pre-P texts of Genesis, reshapes the traditions concerning the patriarchs into a family 
history, in which procreation and birth play an essential role. In these processes J already 


3 G. R. Driver, “Problems of the Hebrew Text and Language,” Alttestamentliche Studien. 
Festschrift F. Nötscher. BBB, 1 (1950), 58f. 

4 KBL*, 97b. 

> Jenni, 210f. 

6 KBL’. 
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sees Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob/Israel, the representatives of related tribes looking for a 
place to settle, as constituting a sacral lineage that merges into the people of Israel through 
the twelve sons of Jacob. In them is fulfilled the divine promise of descendants, a promise 
developed also by P and other late strata along with the promise of the land. God’s 
promise of (many) descendants, fulfilled in their birth, is probably a heritage from the 
earliest nomadic history of Israel as attested in the patriarchal narratives. It is not limited 
to regions settled by seminomads. In the Ugaritic legend of Keret, King Keret, having 
lost wives and children and then taken a mate according to El’s counsel, receives El’s 
promise: “She will bear you seven sons,”’ and “she will bear you a daughter.” The 
promise is fulfilled. 

Schreiner 


Also, yld appears some 40 times in Ugaritic with the meaning “bear,” in the causative 
“beget.”? It refers both to the realm of the gods (“Anat bears Ba‘al an ox;!" the wives of 
El bear attractive deities!!) and to the human world (a son is born to Keret’? and to 
Danel?>). 


Botterweck 


In addition to the birth of the patriarchs (Isaac: Gen. 21; Ishmael: Gen. 16; Jacob and 
Esau: Gen. 25:19-26; the sons of Jacob: Gen. 29f.), the birth of deliverers (Moses: Ex. 
2:1-10; Samson: Jgs. 13; Samuel: 1 S. 1) can be variously emphasized and traced to 
Yahweh’s will. The savior belonging to the Davidic dynastic (Isa. 9:5f.[ Eng. vv. 6f.]) and 
the son of the "almä (Isa. 7:14) are also born in response to God’s word and act. Thus 
God guides the history of the nation as it continues and develops. At the same time, the 
fate of the individual shows that it is ultimately God who bestows life. It is true that the 
OT depicts procreation and birth quite straightforwardly as purely human activities, in 
contrast, for example, to the divine origin of the king described by the royal ideology of 
the ancient Near East.!* But it is well known that human birth is also God’s gift and a 
demonstration of his favor. P describes it as the result of divine blessing (Gen. 1:28; 
5:1-3). 

In the pre-P strata this conception finds two forms of expression: in the interpretation 
of names and in the motif of the patriarch’s barren wife. Eve says, “I have gotten a man 
with the help of Yahweh” (Gen. 4:1) and “God has appointed for me another child instead 
of Abel” (4:25). In the names they give their children, Jacob’s wives proclaim that 
Yahweh has seen their misery and heard their prayer, that God has brought justice, 


7 KTU, 1.15 II, 13. 

8 Ibid., II, TEE. 

9 WUS, no. 1166; UT, no. 1097. 
10 KTU, 1.10 MI, 21. 

il KTU, 1.23, 58ff. 

12 KTU, 1.14 III, 43. 

13 KTU, 1.17 Il, 14. 

14 Cf. 4 below. 
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bestowed riches and reward, and taken away their shame (Gen. 29:31-30:24). Sarah 
(Gen. 16:1) and Rachel (30:1-7,22-24), both barren—a reproach (30:23) or even a divine 
punishment (20:17£.)—give birth only when Yahweh speaks his effective word or God 
remembers them. In the case of such a birth, God’s intervention is plain to see: it is a 
sacral event of history. The Deuteronomistic history interprets the birth of Samson (Jgs. 
13:2f.) and Samuel (1 S. 1:5,17) similarly (cf. Lk. 1:7,13). In this context, the formula 
“she conceived and bore N” (Gen. 4:1, etc.) takes on special significance (Jgs. 13:3-7; 
1 S. 2:21); it occupies a central place in the fulfillment of God’s promise (Gen. 21:2; 2 K. 
4:17) and, in a different form, in the promise itself (Gen. 16:11; Isa. 7:14; cf. also Lk. 
1:31). 

Schreiner 


In Hos. 1:2, the prophet is to take a prostitute as his wife and with her beget yal*dé 
z‘niinim, because Israel has committed harlotry, forsaking Yahweh and following Ba‘al. 
The names of the children—Jezreel, Not pitied, and Not my people (vv. 4,6,9)—sym- 
bolize concretely Israel’s sin and Yahweh’s judgment. At the nadir of his prophetic 
ministry Jeremiah curses the day of his birth (Jer. 15:10; 20:14; cf. Job 3:3). 

Botterweck 


3. Genealogies. Various stems (qal, hiphil, niphal, pual) of yid occur most often in 
genealogies, especially in Genesis and 1 Chronicles. P uses the hiphil for “beget”; the 
pre-P material, introduced at the earliest by the Yahwist, also uses the qal in this sense. 
The variation does not support the conclusion that the hiphil “designates the true physical 
father and progenitor,” whereas the gal “evades or avoids any guarantee of actual 
fatherhood and legitimacy.”'> The hiphil seems to be preferred in vertical genealogies 
traced from father through son, grandson, etc. (Gen. 5; Ruth 4:18-22); the qal, in 
horizontal genealogies that attempt to list all the offspring of a patriarch (cf. Gen. 10; 
22:20-24). In the present form of the text, the latter are structurally hybrid. They may be 
introduced by a passive (“A was born to B”: Gen. 4:18; 10:1; ete.), list offspring (“the 
sons of C are”: Gen. 10:22f.; etc.), and include matriarchs (“D bore E”: Gen. 22:20ff.; 
etc.); they are intended to express relationships between tribes and clans. Vertical 
genealogies trace the line of descent from the patriarch to an important descendant (Gen. 
5; 6:10; 11:10-27). Both may be used for historical purposes, especially when expanded 
by the interpolation of narrative elements. It is an open question whether they were 
“circles of narratives”!® that developed out of them or ancient materials linked by means 
of genealogical traditions. 

P uses the term (6/*ddét, “generations,” “begettings,” in combination with the 
genealogies in the sense of “tribal history,” as a structural signal that the sacral history 
leading up to the people of Israel is being dealt with. Especially frequent in the Creation 
Narrative and the story of Jacob, the formula ‘élleh tél*dét expresses the fact that both 


15 Jacob. 
16 C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 12. 
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stand within God’s blessing, which finds expression in fertility and increase.'’ The import 
of Gen. 2:4a is: “This sums up the ‘genealogy’ . . . of heaven and earth, after they were 
created”; “heaven and earth” are, as it were, the patriarchal ancestor, and the 16/*d6t are 
the creatures formed during the seven days of creation. Thus any theogony or divine 
cosmogony that views creation as an act of begetting and birth is rejected, and the 
relationship existing among all creatures is emphasized.'* 


4. Verb with God as Subject. Begettings and births of deities like those recorded 
(sometimes in coarse detail) in Ugaritic mythology’? are foreign to Yahwism; according 
to the OT, Yahweh has neither mate nor children. The few passages (Dt. 32:[15],18; Ps. 
2:7; LXX 110:3[LXX 109:3]) in which God appears as subject of yid must be interpreted 
figuratively against a mythological background.*° This is shown by the fact that Dt. 32:18 
takes sür, “rock,” as its subject (cf. also Jer. 2:27), and in Ps. 2:7 Yahweh says during the 
enthronement of the king: “Today I have begotten you.” The MT of Ps. 110:3 is pointed 
as yal*duteyka, “your youth,” blurring the mythological image. The king is not a son of 
Yahweh physically, nor even formally adopted by him.?! His special relationship to and 
legitimation by God? are declared by allusion to the formulary of adoption, of which 
the OT says nothing in narrative, law, or treaty: “You are my son” (Ps. 2:7; cf. 2 S. 7:14; 
Ps. 89:27[26]); “I will make the nations your heritage, and the ends of the earth your 
possession” (Ps. 2:8). 

Schreiner 


Boecker, however,** maintains that Ps. 2:7 and 2 S. 7:14 do refer to the institution of 
adoption. Precisely because there is no other evidence for this institution in the OT, the 
statement in Ps. 2:7 in which God installs the Davidic king in office by declaring him to 
be his son attracts special attention for ears attuned to the language of the OT through 
its use of this unusual legal form. 

Botterweck 


The OT has even less to say about the human race in general being the physical 
offspring of God. Isa. 66:9 (y/d hiphil) says only that Yahweh “causes to bring forth,” 
opening the womb. The same is probably true of 1QSa 2:11. And Gen. 5:3 together 


17 Weimar, 92f. 

18 Scharbert, 53-56. 

19 Esp. in KTU, 1.28, but also in the Ba‘al texts: KTU, 1.5 V, 22; 1.15 III, 5; and the hymn to 
Nikkal: KTU, 1.24, 5. 

20 Humbert, 250. 

21 —> 13 ben. 

22 Donner, 113f. 

23 Cf. CH $$ 4f. and the treaties cited by David. 

24 H. J. Boecker, “Anmerkungen zur Adoption im AT,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 86-89, esp. 89. 

25 See, however, D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I. DID, 1(1955), 117; J. Maier, 
Die Texte vom Toten Meer (Munich, 1960), II, 158. 
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with 1:26 makes it clear that the human “likeness to God” is transmitted through ordinary 
procreation. 


5. yeled and yälid. The y’lädim whose counsel Rehoboam follows (1 K. 12:1-19) are 
not children but—as the LXX (syntrophoi) shows—friends who have grown up with him 
or possibly an institution contrasting with the “elders (of Israel),” comprising the royal 
princes.*’ The reference in Gen. 4:23 may also be to young men or warriors. It is 
theologically significant that Jer. 31:20 refers to Ephraim as Yahweh’s favorite child, and 
that Ezr. 10:1; Neh. 12:43 include women and children in the congregation of Yahweh. 

Like Bab. [w]ilid bitim,* the y‘lid bayit is a “homeborn” slave, required by Gen. 17 
to be circumcised. This group of dependents (“retainers”) could have special duties, e.g., 
military service (Gen. 14:14). The “children of Anak” (Nu. 13:22,28; Josh. 15:14; cf. Dt. 
9:2) and the “children of Raphah” (2 S. 21:16,18) are probably such a “troop.” Jer. 2:14 
denies that Israel is a slave or a homeborn servant of Yahweh, and is therefore not totally 
within his care and protection. 


6. Figurative Usage. Sometimes the basic meaning “bring forth” appears in figurative 
usage: the wicked bring forth lies (Ps. 7:15[14]), mischief and evil (Job 15:35), and that 
which does not endure (“straw,” Isa. 33:11). The proverbial pain of those “giving birth” 
is cited in similes (Isa. 13:8; Jer. 22:23; Mic. 4:9f.; etc.; 1QH 3:7,11; 5:31). Finally, when 
the city of Jerusalem (Zion) gives birth (Isa. 51:18; 66:7), the people’s increase through 
God’s grace is both image and reality. 

Schreiner 


7. Qumran. In the Dead Sea scrolls, yld appears some 16 times, ylwd 5 times (4 in 
1QH), and twidwt 8 times (4 in 1QS). The verb y/d appears in various contexts (bearing 
children: CD 7:7; 19:3; cattle giving birth on the Sabbath: CD 11:13; God’s bringing 
forth the Messiah: 1QSa 2:11; birth pangs as a sign of the end: 1QH 5:31), but ylwd is 
limited to the phrase ylwd "Sh, “born of woman,” referring to the creaturely vulnerability 
of human beings (cf. Sir. 10:18: gennémasin gynaikön; Matt. 11:11: gennétoi gynaikén). 
The noun rwidwt usually refers to human generations (1QS 3:13; 4:15), the generations 
of Israel (CD 4:5), or the generations of the Qumran community (1QM 3:14; 5:1; 10:14). 
In a more general sense, however, it can also mean “origin” (of truth or wickedness, 10S 
3:19). 

Botterweck 


26 Cf. EnEl I, 15f.; AOT?, 109. 
27 Malamat. 
28 Driver-Miles, 222. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Meaning, Occurrences. II. Original Usage: 1. Death and 
Catastrophe; 2. Communal Day of Prayer. III. Prophetic Usage: 1. Judgment against Foreign 
Nations; 2. Judgment against Israel. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root yli, both verb and noun, occurs in various Semitic 
languages (Aramaic, Syriac, Mandaic). It is also closely related to Arab. walwala and 
Amhar. wailawa, “wail” (cf. waile, “alas!”; walale, “cry of pain”). There is a possible 
occurrence in Neo-Punic,! but no immediate analog in Akkadian? or Ugaritic. The 
phonetic similarity to Gk. ololyzö or alaläzö (cf. Lat. ululo) need not indicate etymologi- 
cal relationship: it is probably due primarily to the often-suggested onomatopoetic nature 
of the root. This probably accounts also for the similarity to — 771 All II: if the latter 
originally designated peals of joy, yi denotes exactly the opposite, a shrill scream of 
agony. 

The verb appears 30 times (always in the hiphil); y“/é/ occurs once, y“lalä 5 times. 


2. Meaning, Occurrences. The verb yll is usually translated “wail, lament.” This 
rendering seems appropriate for the polished language of the postbiblical period—Mid- 
dle Hebrew, together with contemporary Syriac and Aramaic documents. For the biblical 
period, however, it must be clear that we are dealing with an extraordinary phenomenon: 
an inarticulate, shattering scream such as is found in primitive funerary laments? and in 
the face of sudden catastrophe. 

The related root `N II,4 its derived interjection “allay, “woe is me!” (similar to Amhar. 
'allö, Akk. alli, and Egyp. Aram. alla/t), and the associated root `H II (if the single 
occurrence in Joel 1:8 is not to be emended to a form of yi//>) all belong to the same 
semantic field. 

Semantically related words include above all > PYT z’q (e.g., Isa. 14:31; 15:4f.; Jer. 
25:34; 47:2; 48:20,31; Ezk. 21:17[Eng. v. 12]; Hos. 7:14; cf. z*‘aqd@ [Isa. 15:8]) and its 


yil. A. Baumann, “Urrolle und Fasttag,” ZAW, 80 (1968), 350-373; H. W. Heidland, “Sorte,” 
TDNT, V, 173f.; H. Jahnow, Das hebräische Leichenlied im Rahmen der Volksdichtung. BZAW, 
36 (1923), 2-57; W. Janzen, Mourning Cry and Woe Oracle. BZAW, 125 (1972), 89f.; E. Peterson, 
“aaáto” TDNT, I, 2276; M. Saebo, Sacharja 9-14. WMANT, 34 (1969), 229-233: 
H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/2 (1978), 514; H. W. Wolff, “Der Aufruf zur Volksklage,” ZAW, 
76 (1964), 48-56 = GSAT. ThB, 22 (71973), 392-401. 

1 KAI, 161, 2. 

2 The alälu, “work cry,” “work song,” cited by KBL? and its derivatives belong with — 9°77 
All Il. 


5 Cf. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm. (Eng. trans. 1977), in loc. 
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variant s‘q (e.g., Isa. 65:14; cf. s“"ägä [Jer. 25:36; 48:3; Zeph. 1:10]), — T50 spd (e.g., 
Jer. 4:8; 49:3; Joel 1:13; Mic. 1:8; cf. misped [Mic. 1:8]); — “ƏR "äbal ["äbhal] (e.g.., 
Joel 1:10; Mic. 1:8), and other terms denoting mourning customs such as putting on Sag, 
shaving the head, and covering oneself with ashes. The occasion evoking lamentation is 
described by means of > TTW šdd (e.g., Isa. 23:1,14; Jer. 25:36; 48:20; 49:3; Joel 1:10; 
Zec. 11:2f.) and similar words denoting destruction and devastation. This observation 
confirms the usage described above. In Isa. 65:14, rnn is used as an antonym of yli. 

The only occurrence of y“lel, Dt. 32:10, is unrelated to the other occurrences of the 
root in both form and content and poses substantial problems of interpretation. What ıs 
Clear is that the word describes the horror of the desert. The various translations proposed 
(“auditory hallucinations,” “howling of wild beasts”) are not really convincing; the text 
is very possibly corrupt. 

The occurrences of y’lälä, by contrast, are all in the same semantic realm as the verb; 
this is underlined by the observation that y“lālâ always appears in immediate conjunction 
with verbal forms of yll (compare Isa. 15:8 with 15:2f.; Jer. 25:36 with 25:34; Zeph. 1:10 
with 1:11; Zec. 11:3 with 11:2). 

Isa. 52:5 should be dropped from the list of occurrences of the verb yll; the verb here 
is a form of All IIL.® Joel 1:8 should probably be added; the original text likely read helilü, 
as in Joel 1:5,11,13.’ The proposed inclusion of w“tölälenü in Ps. 137:3 as an additional 
occurrence is to be rejected. 

The LXX translates yi/ and its derivatives primarily by means of ololyzö (18 times) 
or ololygmös (twice) (throughout Isaiah; Jer. 48:20,31[LXX 31:20,31]; Ezk. 21:17[Eng. 
v. 12]; Hos. 7:14; Am. 8:3; Zec. 11:2), 5 times by means of alaläzö (Jer. 4:8; 25:34[ LXX 
32:34]; 47:2[29:2]; 49:3[30:19]) or alalagmös (Jer. 25:36[32:36]), and 7 times by means 
of threnö (Jer. 51:8[28:8]; Joel 1:5,[8],11,13; Mic. 1:8; Zeph. 1:11; Zec. 11:3). The 
meaning described above is confirmed above by Ezk. 30:2, where y// is translated by the 
lament 6, ó. The verb ololyzö is used almost exclusively to translate yl}, whereas alaldzé 
(representing the hiphil of rw”) and even more threnö (above all for the pilpel of gyn) 
are more widely used for other purposes. 


Il. Original Usage. 

1. Death and Catastrophe. From the preceding discussion, one would expect to find 
yll and y‘/a/a primarily in the context of lament for the dead. Strangely enough, however, 
the root appears only in prophetic texts (with the exception of the single occurrence of 
y“iel in Dt. 32:10, which probably involves another root®). In the few accounts of 
mourning for departed individuals there is no occurrence of yll. Neither does it occur in 
similar contexts in the prophetic books. This observation demands explanation, although 
the lack of direct evidence makes any theory hypothetical. In fact, y// appears not to have 
been a term commonly used for lamenting the dead; it must have had a specialized usage. 


6 KBL. 
7 See above. 
8 See 1.2 above. 
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It has often been noted that the OT is much more reticent about mourning rites than 
the rest of the ancient Near East. This is due to theological reservations about many 
manifestations of the cult of the dead. Now in Hos. 7:14, yll occurs in a context where 
it denotes a form of idolatry that Israel should avoid. This might explain why yi/ does 
not appear in OT accounts describing mourning for individuals. 

There is more involved, however. Later Judaism, though having fewer reservations 
about the funerary customs of its neighbors, made hardly any use of the root y// in this 
context. In the prophetic books the root always appears in contexts involving major 
catastrophes affecting a whole land or people, whether Israel or some other nation. Is 
this perhaps what distinguishes y//—ts use only when the entire community is affected, 
not just an individual? If so, it would never have been part of normal lamentation for the 
dead, because it expresses affliction in the face of unimaginable catastrophe, moving 
everyone to pity. The very use of yll would then suggest the ultimate degree of 
lamentation, an extraordinary wail of agony. 


2. Communal Day of Prayer. The extraordinary nature of this lamentation would allow 
yll to signalize total catastrophe. In such situations it was important to assemble all the 
people, the entire community affected, as quickly as possible in order that they might 
jointly make a final effort to obtain the aid of the deity and thus avert disaster. The term 
“communal lament” has come to designate such assemblies in Judah. Since, however, 
their purpose was not merely to lament the disaster at hand but above all to avert 
catastrophe through prayer, the term “communal day of prayer” would be more accurate 
and will be used in the following discussion. 

Wolff was the first to point out that there were fixed rhetorical forms for the opening 
phase of such a day of prayer; they have been preserved in the prophetic books, but must 
have been usable originally without the participation of prophets. In the context of this 
“summons to lament” the root yl? plays a crucial role: it appears in 8 of the 11 texts Wolff 
assembles to define this genre (Isa. 14:31; 23:1-14; Jer. 25:34; 49:3; Ezk. 21:17[12]; Joel 
1:5-14; Zeph. 1:11; Zec. 11:2; absent only in Isa. 32:11-14; Jer. 6:26; and—significant- 
ly—in 2 S. 1:24, a lament for a departed individual). It appears also in 4 of the 8 texts 
Wolff cites as partial example (Isa. 13:6; Jer. 4:8; 51:8; Ezk. 30:2f.; absent in Jer. 7:29; 
22:10,20; and—again a lament for an individual—2 S. 3:31). The root yll is thus one of 
the most regular elements of the “summons to communal lament.” 

Taking the term “communal lament” as his point of departure, Wolff examined the 
genre to determine whether it involved elements of lamentation for the dead. This is 
indeed the case, as he showed convincingly. But more is involved than an expression of 
grief or pain over the disaster. The “summons to communal lament” serves primarily to 
introduce the “communal lamentation” that follows. 

This signalizing purpose appears, for instance, in the motivation (introduced by kî) 
for lamentation, which almost always follows the “summons to lament.” Visual signals 
were also addressed to those who were not yet informed: torn clothing, fag, ashes 
sprinkled on the head, etc. Above all, however, there were auditory signals that could 
not be missed: weeping, wailing, the sounding of the lament (spd). But shrill, earthshak- 
ing keening, y‘/ala, was probably the first thing to catch attention, followed perhaps by 
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the sound of the Söpär, which appears in conjunction with ył in Jer. 4:5; Joel 2:1; Zeph. 
1:16. 

The course of events may be pictured somewhat as follows. First the catastrophic 
occasion was recognized through some circumstance as being imminent or already at 
hand. Then individuals would begin to lament and observe the customs of mourning, 
attracting the attention of others. Their questions would evoke the motivation just 
mentioned, conveyed in short, abrupt sentences, describing the disaster that had come to 
pass (often expressed by means of $dd; cf. Isa. 23:1,14; Jer. 25:36; 48:20; 49:3; Zec. 11:3) 
or was coming (often expressed by means of forms of bw’; cf. Isa. 13:6; 14:31; 23:1). 
As a result, the populace would assemble at their sanctuary or some other appropriate 
spot. In this context, Wolff makes the interesting observation that the impv. Aélila@, “wail,” 
is usually addressed to specific groups. This chimes completely with the situation during 
the opening phase of a communal day of prayer: as a rule, it was impossible to address 
the entire populace immediately but only a portion, whose first task was to spread the 
news of the catastrophe by summoning the rest to a day of communal prayer. This is 
clearly the situation behind Joel 1, where first the sleeping drunkards are awakened (v. 5), 
then another group (v. 8; probably not specified because of textual corruption, as 
discussed in the comms.), and finally the vinedressers (v. 11) and priests (v. 13). In Zeph. 
1:10f., the same situation is reflected in the naming of places in Jerusalem. 

This discussion should make it clear that y// has a substantial range of usage in the 
“summons to communal lament.” It is also reasonable to assume that most of the 
instances not included by Wolff have their original Sitz im Leben here. This holds above 
all for the occurrences of y*lalä in Isa. 15:8; Jer. 25:36; Zeph. 1:10; Zec. 11:3; but also 
the occurrences of the verb in Isa. 15:2f.; 16:7; Jer. 47:2; 48:20,31,39; Am. 8:3; Mic. 1:8 
seem to fit in this context. Thus yi/ appears to be a characteristic word for the initial phase 
of a communal day of prayer. This may also explain the relative rarity of the root: it 
denotes something truly extraordinary. 


II. Prophetic Usage. 

1. Judgment against Foreign Nations. The original usage, still discernible in prophetic 
texts, must be distinguished from the special usage of the prophets. Their purpose is to 
proclaim judgment. This purpose can be well served by using yll to describe a catastrophe 
or even by employing the forms associated with a “summons to communal lament” in 
direct address, thus involving the listeners immediately in a catastrophic situation. 

The root appears primarily in proclamations of judgment against foreign nations, 
above all in the so-called “oracles against the nations.” Is it that y/l was more to be 
expected in the case of foreign nations, familiar with the cult of the dead, than in the case 
of Israel? Or do we find an echo of treaty language like that of an eighth-century Aramaic 
treaty,” which threatens y‘/a/@ instead of the music of the harp if the treaty is broken? In 
any case, there are 19 occurrences of the verb or y“/ala in the context of judgment against 
foreign nations. 


9 KAI, 222A, 30. 
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Several entities are threatened with “wailing”: all the nations (Jer. 25:34,36), Babylon 
(Isa. 13:6; Jer. 51:8), Egypt (Ezk. 30:2), the Philistines (Isa. 14:31; Jer. 47:2), Moab (Isa. 
15:2f.,8; 16:7; Jer. 48:20,31,39), Ammon (Jer. 49:3), Tyre (Isa. 23:1,6,14). Sometimes 
particular representatives of the people in question are addressed, e.g., the “shepherds” 
(i.e., leaders: Jer. 25:34), or particular cities (Jer. 49:3); a foe may be introduced in 
symbolic terms (Isa. 23:1,6,14). 

The threats of judgment are pronounced by the prophets in the name of Yahweh, even 
though not usually in the immediate context of the threat of wailing. In Isa. 13:6; Ezk. 
30:2, the judgment is referred to explicitly as the “day of Yahweh.”!® It is always 
assumed, however, that those addressed are to seek refuge not in Yahweh but with their 
own gods (cf., e.g., Isa. 15:2). This means that from the standpoint of the prophet these 
nations have no chance, even if in face of imminent catastrophe they assemble for a kind 
of day of prayer and call upon their gods. Fundamentally, then, there is a note of irony 
in the summons to foreign nations to “wail”: all their crying will be to no avail. 


2. Judgment against Israel. There are 15 passages where Israel is threatened with 
“wailing” (9 if we do not count repetitions in the same section). But the motivation is 
sometimes entirely different than in the case of foreign nations. In Isa. 65:14; Hos. 7:14, 
for example, it is the idolatry of the people that will lead to catastrophe. Hos. 7:13-15 
contrasts right with wrong conduct toward Yahweh: here yll appears primarily as a sign 
of idolatry.!! In Isa. 65:13-15, the fate of those who have remained faithful is contrasted 
with the fate of those who have fallen away. Such a charge of idolatry obviously makes 
sense only in the case of the people of Yahweh. 

In the case of Israel, too, particular representatives may be addressed,!? e.g., the 
“shepherds” (Zec. 11:3) or princes (Ezk. 21:17[12]), as may symbolic figures (Zec. 11:2). 
As we have already seen,” the call to “wail” can be addressed sequentially to various 
groups among the people (Joel 1:5,[8],11,13) or various areas of the city (Zeph. 1:10f.). 
Am. 8:3 probably refers to female singers (Sarét) who are to break forth in lamentation 
instead of their usual songs.'* 

It is obvious that the threats of judgment spoken by the prophets against their own 
nation should be uttered in the name of Yahweh, in Jer. 4:8 with explicit reference to 
Yahweh's wrath. Unlike the oracles against the foreign nations, however, these threats 
express a conscious solidarity of the prophet with those addressed. This finds explicit 
expression in Ezk. 21:17(12); Mic. 1:8, where the prophet calls upon himself to begin 
the lament, thus involving himself in the imminent catastrophe. Here we see that threats 
of judgment against Israel have a function fundamentally different from that of oracles 
against the nations. In the latter, the coming catastrophe is irreversible; in the former, 
there is always the chance for repentance. By identifying himself with those who lead 


10 — BY yöm. 

11 Cf. II.1 above. 

12 See III.1 above. 
13 See [1.2 above. 
14 Cf. the comms. 
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the lamentation, the prophet calls his people to communal lament. If they then assemble 
for a communal day of prayer, there is still hope for change. 
Baumann 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Ancient Near East: 1. Egypt; 2. Mesopotamia; 3. Ugarit. III. OT: 1 
Geographical Names; 2. Neutral Usage; 3. Mythology; 4. The Exodus; 5. Jonah; 6. Tyre; 7. Idioms; 
8. Summary. TV. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. V. The Bronze Sea. 


I. Etymology. Heb. yam (< yamm) corresponds etymologically to Ugar. ym, Phoen. 
ym, and Aram. yam(mä’). Akk. yami! is a West Semitic loanwoard. The normal word for 
“sea” in Akkadian is tämtu (earlier tiamtu), corresponding to Heb. OWN rhöm. Arabic 
uses bahr; cf. Ethiop. bahr. Arab. yamm appears already in the Koran (for the Red Sea 
and the Nile), but is nevertheless to be considered an Aramaic loanword.? Egyp. im and 
Copt. eiom are likewise Semitic loanwords.? 


II. Ancient Near East. 1. Egypt. The native Egyptian term for “sea” is w3d wr, “the 
great green”;* from the New Kingdom on, the Semitic loanword im is also found. 
Egyptian religion also speaks of the primal ocean, nnw, Nun, the cosmic sea from which 
the creator-god came forth at the beginning, which still surrounds the world, and from 
which the sun emerges every morning; it is embodied by the Nile. There is no clear 
distinction between the sea and the primal ocean. As early as the Pyramid texts, w3d wr 


yam. A. H. W. Curtis, “The ‘Subjugation of the Waters’ Motif in the Psalms; Imagery or 
Polemic?” JSS, 23 (1978), 245-256; E. P. Dhorme, “Le désert de la mer (Isaïe, XXTD,” RB, 
31 (1922), 403-6 = Recueil Edouard Dhorme (Paris, 1951), 301-4; G. R. Driver, “Mythical 
Monsters in the OT,” Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida, I (Rome, 1956), 
234-249; O. Eissfeldt, “Gott und das Meer in der Bibel,” Studia orientalia loanni Pedersen 
septuagenario (Copenhagen, 1953), 76-84 (= KiSchr, III [1966], 256-264); H. Gunkel, Schöpfung 
und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Göttingen, *1921); A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 
71963); O. Kaiser, Die mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Ägypten, Ugarit und Israel. BZAW, 
78 (1962); H. G. May, “Some Cosmic Connotations of MAYIM RABBIM, ‘Many Waters’,” JBL, 
74 (1955), 9-21; S. I. L. Norin, Er Spaltete das Meer. CB, 9 (Ger. trans. 1977); P. Reymond, L'eau, 
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the Western Semites, VAWA, N.S. 19/2 (1918; repr. 1968). 
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3 See IL1 below. 

4 WDAS, I, 269; also km wr, “the great black,” ibid., V, 126. 
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refers to the cosmic sea.” Usually, however, w3d wr refers concretely to the open sea, as 
in the Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor, where we read, for example: “We were at sea 
when the storm broke loose,” and: “I was cast up on an island by a wave of the sea.” 
When the sailor wakes up the next morning, he sees a gigantic serpent coming out of the 
sea—an echo of mythological notions associated with the primal ocean.!® In ch. 175 of 
the Book of the Dead, we find the notion that the world will some day return to its initial 
state, so that only the primal ocean (Nun) will be left." 

There are also scattered suggestions that the sea is a power hostile to life.!? The 
Instructions for Merikare do not mention the sea explicitly, but include among the good 
deeds done by the creator-god the destruction of the “greedy creature of the water” (snk 
n mw). And in proverb 11.13 of Papyrus Hearst,!? we read: “As Seth charmed the sea 
(w3d wr) so Seth will charm you, disease of the Asiatics.” This passage probably refers 
to Seth as the helper of the sun-god, in which role he every evening slays the serpent that 
bars the path of the sun-bark.'* The same idea is found also in incantation 189 of the 
great Berlin Medical Papyrus: “They [the incantations] are beneficial to him [the sick 
person] .. . as when the sea (im) hears the voice of Seth.” This last example uses the 
Semitic loanword im as does the Astarte papyrus,!® which is unfortunately poorly 
preserved. In it we read how the sea demands tribute from the gods, whereupon the 
goddess Astarte comes against him naked and probably overcomes him.'’ Obviously the 
influence of West Semitic (Ugaritic?) mythology is at work here.!* 


2. Mesopotamia. Akk. tamtu, “sea,”!? is used as a general geographical term: tämtu 
elitu, “the upper sea,” refers to the Mediterranean; fämtu Saplitu, “the lower sea,” is the 
Persian Gulf. The phrase “from the upper sea to the lower sea” denotes the entire known 
world. A memorial preserved in a Neo-Assyrian copy lists the lands that King Sargon 
“conquered three times by his own hand”; these include lands “beyond the upper sea” 
and “beyond the lower sea.” 


? Pyr. 902, 1505a; cf. Kaiser, 33. 

8 A. Erman, The Ancient Egyptians: A Sourcebook of Their Writings (Eng. trans., New York, 
21966), 29ff. 
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10 G., Lanczkowski, “Die Geschichte des Schiffbrüchigen,” ZDMG, 103 (1953), 363, 368. 
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Historical inscriptions often mention kings who reach the Mediterranean (“the great 
sea”: Ashurbanipal?!) and there wash or purify their weapons (Sargon;?? Ashurnasir- 
pal?>). Tiglath-pileser kills a nahiru in the midst of the sea;?* Shalmaneser boards a ship 
and sails to the midst of the sea.” The sea in its concrete sense is mentioned, for example, 
in a hymn to the sun: “You pass over the sea, broad and wide, whose inmost interior is 
unknown even to the Igigi-gods. Your rays descend into the ocean; even those . . . of the 
sea behold your light.” This passage emphasizes both the breadth of the sea (cf. the 
hymn to the moon:*’ “Your divinity is like the distant heavens, awesome as the broad 
sea”) and its depth: the rays of the sun reach even into the depths of the sea. 

The sea is mentioned together with other parts of the cosmos to express the totality 
of the world: Šamaš is said to pass every day over sea, ocean, mountains, earth, and sky;28 
the Erra epic lists land, cities, mountains, seas, days, life, and animals to express universal 
judgment.*? Expressions like “birds of the sky” and “fish of the sea” are common. 

In Sumerian cosmogony, heaven and earth emerge from the primal sea, Nammu, also 
called abzu. A Babylonian didactic poem describing creation?" says that when “Apsü 
had not yet been created,” “all the lands were sea.” According to EnEl, however, the 
freshwater ocean Apsü and the saltwater sea Tiamat were separate from the beginning, 
although they both “mingled their waters.” Ea puts Apst to sleep through a spell and 
establishes his dwelling place upon it: Apsü is the fresh water that is under the earth. 
Tiamat, however, creates discord and is finally beaten and slain by Marduk. He divides 
Tiamat’s body into two parts, making the firmament of the heavens out of the upper part; 
then he places guards to see that the heavenly waters are not let out. Over Apsü he sets 
the earth like a heavenly throne. Nothing more is said of the lower half of Tiamat; 
Heidel’! thinks that it provided the material for the creation of the earth. 

The earth thus rests upon Apsü and is surrounded by water. A Neo-Babylonian world 
map,*? which claims to be a copy of an earlier original, shows a circular continent 
surrounded by a “river,” the so-called näru marratu, “bitter river” or “circular river.” 
There is also a text extolling a river (näru) as creator of all;** this river appears to be the 
Euphrates, and the text served as an incantation. 
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The largest reservoir in the temple, which served various cultic purposes, is called 
apsü, but not tâmtu; it is often likened to the Euphrates or Tigris.°> There is obviously a 
mental association connecting water, apsii, river, incantation, and life. 


3. Ugarit. The Ugaritic texts speak occasionally of the sea in the literal sense. One 
text% speaks of El’s going along the shore of the sea (par. “the shore of the ocean 
[thm]”); the same text?’ speaks of the fish from the sea (par. “the birds of the heavens”); 
finally, the length of El’s phallus is compared to the sea.** In one passage we find the 
pair gdm/ym in the sense “east”/“west.”°? The other occurrences either refer to the 
goddess called “Athirat of the sea” (trt ym)* or use ym as the name of a god who 
contends with Ba‘al.*! 

The narrative goes roughly as follows: “Lord Sea” (zb! ym) reigns as king, with the 
approval of El; he is also called tpt nhr, “Judge River,”*? an epithet recalling the 
Babylonian practice of ordeal by water* and the notion that the river of creation has 
healing powers.“ Yam sends messengers to the assembly of the gods, demanding that 
Ba‘al be handed over to him. El agrees and declares Yam to be lord (bT) and master 
(’dn).*5 But Ba‘al refuses and attacks Yam. Kothar-wa-Hasis promises him victory and 
makes weapons for him with which to conquer Yam.*° Yam finally collapses and falls to 
the earth. Astarte rejoices at the victory: “Yam indeed is dead! Ba’al will be king!”*’ This 
victory is alluded to in another text. 


What enemy arose against Ba‘al, 

what foe against the rider of the clouds? 

Have I not conquered Sea, El’s favorite? 

Have I not destroyed River, the great god? 

Have I not curbed the dragon (tn), curbed him indeed? 
| have conquered the sinuous serpent, 

$lyt with seven heads. 

I struck El’s favorite, the earth, 

I destroyed the young bull of El, Atak... . 


The question is whether sea/river is identical with the “dragon,” “serpent,” and Siyt that 
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follow (one text* identifies the serpent with S/yt and both with Lotan/Leviathan). The 
text is not clear. Aplurality of sea monsters is suggested by the fact that the whole passage 
is a list of vanquished enemies; it goes on to list several others that cannot possibly be 
identical with Yam. It is also worth noting that the battle between Ba‘al and Yam does 
not issue in the creation of the world, which instead appears to lie already in the past. 
What is at stake in the contest is sovereignty. 


HI. OT. 

1. Geographical Names. As a purely geographical term yam occurs alone and in 
various phrases. 

a. Simple yam or hayyäm refers to the Mediterranean Sea (Jgs. 5:17 even uses the pl. 
yammim), which can be further described as hayydm haggädöl (Josh. 1:4), yam prlistim 
(Ex. 23:31), hayyam ha’ah*rén (Dt. 11:24), or yam yäpö’ (Ezr. 3:7). Since this sea 
constitutes the entire western boundary of the land, yam became the term for the direction 
“west”: miyyäm means “from the west,” yammd means “westward.” 

b. The phrase yan hammelah refers to the Dead Sea (Gen. 14:3); it is also called yam 
ha *raba, “sea of the steppe” (Dt. 3:17; cf. simple Aayyam in Ezk. 47:8, a context that 
also speaks of ha *raba) or hayyam haggadmöni, “the eastern sea” (Ezk. 47:18). 

c. The phrase ydm-siis, “sea of reeds,” sometimes denotes the body of water where 
the Israelites were delivered from the Egyptians (Ex. 13:18), sometimes the Edomite 
seacoast (Gulf of Aqaba: Ex. 23:31; Nu. 14:25; 1 K. 9:26). 

d. The sea of Chinnereth is called yam kinneret/kinn“röt (Nu. 34:11; Josh. 12:3; 13:27). 

e. Isa. 21:1 speaks of a midbar-yam, “wildemess of the sea”; since Babylon is the 
subject of the oracle, the reference may be to the Persian Gulf or the “river” (nähär) 
Euphrates.” 


2. Neutral Usage. The only completely neutral usage of yäm is in the expressions 
miyyam, “from the west,” and yammä, “westward,” as well as a few strictly geographical 
passages, e.g., lip at-yäm, “on the west side,” “toward the west” (Ex. 27:12; 38:12), rafts 
on the sea (1 K. 5:23[Eng. v. 9]; 9:27; 10:22), the islands of the sea (Est. 10:1; Isa. 11:11; 
cf. Jer. 25:22: “beyond the sea”), Carmel by the sea (Jer. 46:18), höp yammim/hayyäm, 
“the shore of the sea” (Gen. 49:13; Jgs. 5:17; Jer. 47:7; Ezk. 25:16), sending messengers 
across the sea (Isa. 18:2), or the phrase d’gat/d“ge hayyam, “fish of the sea” (Gen. 1:26,28; 
9:2; Nu. 11:22; Job 12:8; Ps. 8:9[8] [par. "öber "orhöt yammim); Ezk. 38:20; Hos. 4:3: 
Hab. 1:14; Zeph. 1:13; cf. also Lev. 11:9f.: “creatures in the sea”). 

The sea is spoken of quite naturally as part of the world created by God, but it does 
not enter into fixed phrases like “heaven and earth.” The Creation account of P speaks 
of the heavens, earth, and the sea (Gen. 1); Ex. 20:11 refers to this account in its 
motivation for the Sabbath commandment (cf. Ex. 20:4: heaven, earth, water). The psalm 
in 1 Ch. 16:31f. calls on heaven, earth, sea, and fields to rejoice; Ps. 98:7f. speaks of sea, 
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floods, and hills; Hos. 4:3 says that the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the 
fish of the sea mourn and languish. Other combinations also occur: Eccl. 1:3-7 speaks 
of earth, heaven, wind, and sea (Reymond*! finds here echoes of Egyptian and Sumerian 
cosmology); Ps. 135:6 speaks of heaven, earth, sea, and deeps (f hémét); and Job 11:8f. 
lists heaven, Sheol, earth, and sea. These are clearly instances of random combinations 
of elements vividly representing the whole. 


3. Mythology. According to the Creation account in P, the earth was originally covered 
by the primal sea (höm), called “waters” in Gen. 1:2. On the second day, God created 
the firmament to divide the waters into an upper and a lower portion; on the third day, 
he distinguished the earth (“the dry land,” hayyabbasa) from “the seas” (yammim; Gen. 
1:10). 

Ever since, the earth has rested in the cosmic sea upon its foundations, the mountains. 
God founded (yäsad))? the earth upon “the seas” and established (hekin)? it upon the 
rivers (Ps. 24:2). Even here we find a certain confusion with respect to the terms “primal 
sea,” “physical sea,” and “cosmic ocean,” a confusion that recurs in various contexts. 
The words fhém, yam, and nahar™ are used interchangeably for the cosmic ocean that 
surrounds the earth. For example, we read in Ps. 72:8; Zec. 9:10 that the king will have 
dominion “from sea to sea” (miyyäm ‘ad-yam) and “from the River to the ends of the 
earth” ("ad- apsé- äres). The parallelism suggests that yam and nahar refer to the cosmic 
ocean and the worldwide rule of the king, but as they stand yäm could refer to the 
Mediterranean or the Persian Gulf>> and nähär to the Euphrates. Joel 2:20 speaks of the 
eastern (gadmöni) and western (‘ah*rdn) seas as the extreme limits to which the 
“northerner” will be driven. The same meaning may be found in Zec. 14:8 (water flowing 
to the eastern and western seas), but there the reference could also be to the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Dead Sea. 

This “sea” appears as a power hostile to God and to the world, confronting God at the 
beginning of the world. At Yahweh’s rebuke,>° the deep (46m) or the waters (mayim) 
covering the earth fled (Ps. 104:6f.). Thus he set a bound (g“bül) for the sea, which it can 
no longer pass; cf. Jer. 5:22, where a bound or hög is set for the sea (yam), and Job 38:8-10, 
where Yahweh sets the sea doors and héq. 

The Psalms and other poetic texts contain references to this primal event that sound 
more or less mythological. “By his power he stilled the sea; by his understanding he 
smote Rahab. By his wind the heavens were made fair; his hand pierced the fleeing 
serpent” (Job 26:12f.). “Thou dost rule the raging of the sea; when its waves rise, thou 
stillest them. Thou didst crush Rahab like a carcass” (Ps. 89:10f.[9f.]). “Thou didst divide 
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the sea by thy might; thou didst break the heads of the dragons (fanninim) on the waters. 
Thou didst crush the heads of Leviathan” (Ps. 74:13f.). With the exception of Rahab, the 
same figures are involved as in the Ugaritic texts:5’ dragon, Leviathan (Lotan), the 
fleeing serpent. Again, the question is whether these are identical with Yam (the sea) or 
are Yam’s helpers. In Job 26:12f., the serpent even seems to be associated with the clouds 
that darken the heavens (cf. the Egyptian serpent Apophis°®). 

Allusions to this myth appear in various contexts. Hab. 3:8 asks: “Was thy anger 
against the rivers, or thy indignation against the sea?” Nah. 1:4 speaks of Yahweh's 
rebuking the sea and drying up all the rivers. Isa. 50:2, “By my rebuke I dry up the sea, 
I make the rivers a desert,” may refer to the exodus, as may Ps. 77:17(16), “When the 
waters saw thee, O God, . . . the deep (f’hömöt) trembled,” since v. 20(19) goes on: “Thy 
way was through the sea, thy path through the great waters (mayim rabbim).” This last 
verse recalls Isa. 43:16: “Yahweh makes a way in the sea, a path in the mighty waters 
(mayim ‘azzim),” but this passage has no explicit connection with the exodus. 

Although the primal sea has been vanquished, it is a real and ever-present threat. Ps. 
46:3f.(2f.) considers what would happen were the mountains to fall into the midst of the 
sea (b’leb yammim): the psalmist would have no fear, because Yahweh is his refuge. 
According to Ps. 68:23(22), Yahweh’s enemies may be in the depths of the sea (m‘sulét 
yam), but he will draw them out and shatter (mähas, v. 22[21], as in the mythological 
texts) their heads. 

Job 38:16 speaks of the the springs of the sea (nib*ké yam) and the recesses of the 
deep (hôm) as distant places that no human being can ever reach. In Job 28:14, yam and 
(‘hom stand in parallel, expressing the idea that wisdom is not found anywhere in the 
world, but is found only with God. 

The sea also plays a role in apocalyptic literature: the four beasts of Daniel 7 come 
up out of the sea (v. 3; possibly an allusion to passages like Isa. 17:12f.; Jer. 6:23, where 
the raging of the nations is compared to the roaring of the sea, but more likely a reference 
to the primal sea*’). An eagle emerges similarly from the sea in 2 Esd. 11:1, and a human 
being (the Messiah) in 2 Esd. 13:2f. (cf. 13:25,51,52£.: the depths of the sea are 
unsearchable). 

Ever since Gunkel’s Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (1895), scholars 
have generally assumed that there was an Israelite creation myth describing Yahweh's 
battle with a sea monster, an account that came into being through the influence of the 
Babylonian creation myth. Against this theory, Heidel has pointed out that Tiamat is 
never explicitly called a dragon,™ that the word hôm cannot be derived directly from 
“Tiamat,” although the two words may share a common origin,®! and that the passages 
cited by Gunkel do not refer specifically to creation and therefore cannot be derived 
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directly from the myth of Marduk and Tiamat.® Kaiser‘ cites the Ugaritic parallels 
and points out that several passages are connected unambiguously with the motif of 
creation, while others clearly locate the battle with the sea monster in the period after 
creation (cf. Ugarit). Norin theorizes that the battle myth is West Semitic in origin, was 
known in Egypt (Astarte papyrus), and thence found its way into the exodus theme of 
the Israelites. 

Since the battle motif does not appear in the Sumerian account of creation, it is even 
conceivable that the battle with the “dragon” derives from West Semitic mythology, 
whence it was borrowed by the Babylonian creation epic, which is relatively late. In any 
case, the greatest similarity is between the Israelite and Ugaritic ideas. 


4. The Exodus. The sea plays a crucial role in the narratives describing the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt. The Israelites arrive at the shore of the yam-süp (Ex. 13:18 [E]); 
they encamp by the sea opposite Baal-zephon (14:2 [P]), where the pursuing Egyptians 
find them (v. 9). At the command of Yahweh, Moses stretches out his hand over the sea 
and divides it (bāqa*; v. 16 [P]). According to E, the division of the sea is brought about 
by a strong wind (v. 21a; cf. v. 21b: the sea becomes dry land and the waters are divided). 
Thus the Israelites pass through the sea (v. 22) and the Egyptians pursue them into the 
midst of the sea (b*t6k hayyam). Again Moses stretches out his hand over the sea, and 
the sea returns (v. 27), killing the Egyptians (cf. 15:19). 

This narrative is interpreted in the Song of the Sea (Ex. 15:1-18), where the sea appears 
as an instrument in the hand of Yahweh: he throws horse and rider into the sea (v. 1 par. 
v. 21); he casts the army of Pharaoh into the sea (v. 4); the blast of his rage makes the 
waters of the sea congeal (gp’; v. 8); he blows on the enemy and the sea covers them 
(v. 10). Then v. 12 strangely says that the earth swallowed them up (v. 12), but “eres here 
probably refers to the underworld. 

The Psalms often refer to these fundamental salvific events. The division of the sea 
is often depicted in terms of the battle myth described above. Ps. 74:13a, for example, 
says: “Thou didst divide the sea by thy might”; v. 13b speaks of the “dragons on the 
waters,” and v. 14 of Leviathan. Verse 12, however, speaks of salvation “in the midst of 
the earth.” It is therefore not clear whether the passage is referring to creation or the 
exodus; v. 15 speaks of drying up the streams, which could allude to the exodus, but vv. 
16f. speak quite clearly of the order imposed on the world by creation. Ps. 78:13, 
however, is clear: “He divided the sea and let them pass through it, and made the waters 
stand like a heap (néd).” Verse 53 of the same psalm states that the sea overwhelmed 
their enemies. Ps. 33:7, however, is ambiguous: “He gathered the waters of the sea like 
a néd(wineskin?)”; since Ps. 78:13 uses the same word in referring to the exodus miracle, 
the present verse may also allude to this deliverance as evidence of Yahweh’s power. The 
preceding verse in Ps. 33, however, clearly speaks of the creation of the world. Ps. 
77:20(19) is ambiguous on its face: “Thy way was through the sea... , yet thy footprints 
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were unseen.” The next verse, however, shows that the reference is to the deliverance of 
the people through Moses and Aaron. 

Ps. 66 speaks of the wonderful deeds of Yahweh (v. 5); more specifically: “He turned 
the sea into dry land; men passed through the river (nähär) on foot” (v. 6). Here, then, 
the miracle of the exodus parallels the crossing of the Jordan. The same is true in Ps. 
114:3,5, where the sea is personified: it sees God and flees. The context exhibits 
theophanic features. Ps. 106:7 states straightforwardly that the Israelites rebelled 
(wayyamrü) against God at the yam-sip.™ Verse 9, however, uses the verb ga ‘ar for 
Yahweh’s intervention against the Sea of Reeds. The same juxtaposition of ga ‘ar and 
“drying up” appears also in Nah. 1:4.° Despite the rebellion of the Israelites’ fathers, 
Yahweh came to their aid “for his name’s sake” (Ps. 106:8). 

Deutero-Isaiah occasionally uses similar expressions to allude to these same events. 
He looks for the imminent deliverance of Israel as a new exodus, and cites the deliverance 
from Egypt as an proof of Yahweh’s power: “Thus says Yahweh, who makes a way in 
the sea, a path in the mighty waters, who brings forth chariot and horse . . .” (Isa. 43:16f.). 
Now he will do something new, something even more wonderful (v. 19). In Isa. 50:2, the 
words “by my rebuke I dry up the sea” do not refer unambiguously to the exodus event; 
in 51:10, however, the same expression is clearly associated with the exodus, for the 
verse goes on to speak of a redeemed people passing through the sea. The preceding 
verse clearly alludes to the battle myth, mentioning the slaying of Rahab and the dragon 
in the y‘mé qedem and döröt ‘6lamim.®’ 

Trito-Isaiah also refers to the exodus miracle: Yahweh brought Moses, the shepherd 
of his flock, out of the “sea” (Nile?); he divided the waters and led his people through 
the depths (rhdmét) “to make for himself an everlasting name” (Isa. 63:12). 


5.Jonah. The sea also plays an important role in the story of Jonah, who, we are told, 
wanted to flee from Joppa to Tarshish in order to evade the command of Yahweh. Yahweh, 
however, causes a great storm upon the sea (Jon. 1:4), so that the mariners throw the 
cargo into the sea to lighten the ship (v. 5). When the crew makes inquiry, Jonah responds 
that the storn was sent by Yahweh, the God of heaven, who made the sea and the dry 
land (v. 9). They then ask what they should do to still the sea (v. 11), and Jonah replies 
that they should throw him into the sea (v. 12). The storm continues (v. 13), but subsides 
when the mariners throw Jonah into the sea (v. 15). The sea is thus not simply a 
geographical entity; it obeys Yahweh and serves his purposes. In ch. 2, an interpretive 
psalm, Jonah says that Yahweh cast him into the sea (v. 4[3]). The choice of the words 
mstilad, yam, and nähär points up the cosmic signficance of the sea; v. 6(5) also uses 
thöm, and v. 7(6) speaks of the underworld. 
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6. Tyre. A third concentration of passages involving yäm appears in Ezekiel’s oracles 
concerning Tyre, the great Phoenician seaport. It is mighty on the sea (Ezk. 26:17), dwells 
at the entrance to the sea and trades with the peoples on the coastlands (27:3), is built in the 
heart of the seas (27:4), and is the place to which all the ships of the sea resort to trade (27:9). 
Ezekiel likens Tyre to a ship heavily laden in the heart of the seas (27:25); now, however, 
the east wind comes and wrecks it b‘léb yammim (v. 26), so that it sinks (v. 27). Now it lies 
silent (A“dumd; or should we read nidmä, “destroyed’’?) in the heart of the sea (v. 32). “Once 
your wares came from the seas. .. , now you are wrecked by the seas, in the depths of the 
waters” (b'ma "magge-mäyim; vv. 33f.). In ch. 28, the prince of Tyre says that he is 
enthroned “in the seat of the gods, in the heart of the seas” (v. 2); but in his arrogance he 
will be thrust down by his enemies into the Pit, and will “die the death of the slain in the 
heart of the seas” (v. 8). Thus the sea, formerly the source of Tyre’s wealth, will also be its 
destruction. Here we also note the motifs of the netherworld and the realm of the dead. 
Similar notions appear in Isaiah’s oracle concerning Tyre (Isa. 23:2,4,11); cf. also Zec. 9:4. 


7. Idioms. The notion of the sea in general is illuminated by various idioms making 
use of the word yam. 

The wideness of the sea is proverbial. Ps. 104:25 speaks of the “great and wide sea” 
(hayyäm gädöl ür'hab yädäyim). Job 11:9 states that the nature of God is “longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.” Isa. 11:9 also probably alludes to the compass of the 
sea: just as the waters fill the sea in enormous volume, so the knowledge of God will fill 
the land or the earth. 

“Beyond the sea” (mé“éber layyam) is the greatest possible distance, comparable to 
“high in the heavens” (Dt. 30:13). When the psalmist says that he cannot flee from God 
in the “uttermost parts of the sea” ("ah“rit yam; Ps. 139:9), he is speaking of the most 
remote place he can imagine. Both passages contain overtones of the sea as a cosmic 
entity, since the heavens and the dawn appear as parallels. 

The depths of the sea challenged the imagination even more. The word yam alternates 
with synonyms like hôm and m‘siila, “depth”; we even find the phrase m‘siil6t yam (Mic. 
7:19: God will cast sins into the depths of the sea, i.e., he will forgive them totally; Ps. 
68:23[22]: God will bring his enemies back from the depths of the sea). The bottom 
(garga‘) of the sea is for Amos the most distant hiding place he can seek (Am. 9:3, par. 
heaven, Sheol, and the top of Mt. Carmel); as in Ps. 139, he cannot escape God even 
there. The roots of the sea (Sorsé hayyam) and the clouds (Job 36:29f.) represent the extent 
of God’s dominion. The phrase “the springs of the sea” (Job 38:16) also refers to the depths 
of the sea, for it stands in parallel with “the recesses (héger) of the deep (rhôm).” “The 
heart of the sea(s)” (löb yam[im]; Ps. 46:3[2]; Prov. 23:34; Ezk. 28:2,8) also refers to its 
depths; cf. Jon. 2:4(3), “Thou didst cast me into the m‘si/4, into the heart of the sea.” 

The motion of the sea naturally attracted attention. Its waves” and breakers”! are often 
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mentioned; the two words sometimes appear together (Ps. 42:8[7]; Jon. 2:4[3]). Figura- 
tively they refer to death and suffering. In Job 9:8, the “heights of the sea” (bom*°té-yam 
may refer to its waves—or is the reference to the heavenly ocean? 

The thunderous roar of the sea is sometimes mentioned. Ps. 65:8(7) speaks of the 
$ä’ön of the sea and its waves, parallel to the hämön of the peoples: both will be silenced 
by Yahweh (cf. Ps. 46:4[3]; 89:10[9]). In Isa. 17:12f., the two roots $4°4 and hamé refer 
again to the roaring of the sea, this time as an image for the tumult of the attacking 
nations. Isa. 5:30 uses nah*mat-yam, “the roaring of the sea,” as an image of Impending 
doom. 

The sea can “thunder” (ra ‘am; Ps. 96:11 = 1 Ch. 16:32; Ps. 98:7), “be tempestuous” 
(sä ‘ar, Jon. 1:11), “boil” (ratah, Job 41:23[31]), “be stirred up” (ra@ga‘; Isa. 51:15, with 
God as agent; the result is the roaring [hämä] of the waves), and “storm” (hitga ‘aS, Jer. 
5:22). Jon. 1:15 speaks of the sea’s “rage” (za’ap). The wicked are like the tossing 
(nigra) sea, which cannot rest (hasget lö’ yükal) and whose waters toss up mire and dirt 
(Isa. 57:20). 

But the sea can also quiet down (3ätag, Jon. 1:11), “stand up” ("ämad) and “be 
congealed” (gp’, Ex. 15:8), or “stand up in a heap” (nsb; Ex. 15:8; Ps. 78:13). 

Other verbs used with yam include ra ‘aS, “shake” (Hag. 2:6), rägaz, “be afraid,” hyi, 
“tremble” (Ps. 77:17[16]), nits, “flee” (Ps. 104:7; 114:3,5), and Apz niphal, “take flight” 
(Ps. 104:7). The sea can rise (‘ald, Ezk. 26:3; sûp, Dt. 11:4), return to its normal level 
(sab, Ex. 14:27), or sink (“depart”: hälak, Ex. 14:21; ’äzal, Job 14:11). 


8. Summary. It is impossible to summarize the theological significance of the sea 
in a simple formula, for OT usage is not uniform and consistent. In many cases, yam 
simply refers to the sea as a geographical entity; in other cases, however, it is 
associated by both language and context with the primal sea hôm, which clearly 
continues to exist in the sea of the present, or with the cosmic sea surrounding the 
circle of the earth, which is occasionally also called a “river” (nähär). It follows that 
the context in which the sea occurs is rarely neutral theologically. On the one hand, 
the sea is a negative entity, a hostile element tamed by God, a chaotic world in 
opposition to the civilized world. Remarkably, it shares this feature with the dry and 
barren desert. We can even be told that the sea comes upon Babylon and covers it with 
its tumultuous waves, but with the result that the cities become a desert and the land 
a land of drought (Jer. 51:42f.). Desert and sea are the two elements of the world that 
are hostile to life. ’? 

On the other hand, the sea is subordinate to God and must obey him. He has “made” 
it (Ps. 95:5; Jon. 1:9), and set it a bound that it cannot pass.” He calls for the waters of 
the sea and pours them out upon the surface of the earth (Am. 9:6). Not only attacking 
enemies’* but also the majesty of Yahweh can be compared to the waves of the sea (Ps. 
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93:4). Not only destruction and death but also the unfathomable nature of Yahweh can 
be symbolized by the depths of the sea (Job 11:9).7> 


IV. 1.LXX. Inthe LXX, yam is almost always translated by thälassa; only rarely do 
we find such circumlocutions as parälios (Gen. 49:13; Dt. 1:7; Josh. 11:3; Job 6:3) or 
parathalässios (2 Ch. 8:17). Josh. 15:46 reads a proper name /emnai or Gemai; Ex. 
36:27,32 are based on a different text. 


2. Qumran. The Dead Sea scrolls use yam several times in a purely geographical sense, 
especially in the Habakkuk commentary (1QpHab 5:12; 6:1; 11:14f. [all quotations}; 
3:10f., in the commentary, referring to the Kittim; also 1QM 11:10 [yam süp]). Elsewhere 
it usually appears in metaphors and similes, together with hôm and/or m“sülöt, often 
with verbs referring to the raging or roaring of the sea. Examples include: “They made 
my soul like a ship on the high sea (bim“sülöt yam)” (1QH 3:6f.); “Their sages are like 
sailors on the deep sea (sm*si/6t), for their wisdom is swallowed up by the raging of the 
seas (bah“möt yammim) when the depths (hém6t) foam up” (1QH 3:14f.); “I was like 
a Sailor on a ship in the raging of the seas (za ‘ap yammim)” (1QH 6:22f., followed by an 
allusion to Ps. 42:18[17]). Another passage (1QH 2:12) states that the wicked rage like 
tempests (nahsöle, a word found in the Mishnah) of the seas, and then quotes Isa. 57:20. 
God is also called the creator of the sea and the primal deep (10H 1:14; 13:9; cf. 1QM 
10:13). We are told in 1QS 3:4 that the wicked cannot even be purified or “sanctified” 
by the water of the sea and rivers. 


V. The Bronze Sea. The bronze sea (yam hann“höset: 2 K. 25:13; 1 Ch. 18:8; Jer. 
52:17), sometimes called hayyam müsäg, “the molten sea” (1 K. 7:23; 2 Ch. 4:2), or 
simply yam (1 K. 7:24; 2 K. 16:17), was a container for water in the temple of Solomon, 
used by the priests for their ablutions (2 Ch. 4:6). It had a diameter of ten cubits and was 
five cubits high. Originally it rested on twelve bronze bulls, but Ahaz removed them and 
set it upon a stone pediment (2 K. 16:17). It was destroyed by the Babylonians when they 
took Jerusalem (2 K. 25:13). If the vessel is comparable to the bronze laver of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 30:18), it probably stood at the entrance to the temple, in front of the 
altar. 

Although it is never expressly so stated, the bronze sea probably corresponded to the 
“sea” in the Babylonian temple,’6 which represented the apsü.’’ 

Ringgren 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning. Il. Usage: 1. Right Hand; 2. South; 3. 
Joy. Ill. Theological Usage. IV. Qumran. 


I. 1.Etymology. The noun ydmin, from which the verb appears to be a denominative, 
is attested in Akkadian (imnu, imittu),' Ugaritic,? the Siloam inscription, and Aramaic 
(Imperial Aramaic, Nabatean, Palmyrene,* Syriac), as well as Arabic, Old South Arabic 
(both verb and noun),° and Ethiopic (yamän). It does not appear in Biblical Aramaic and 
has not yet been found in Phoenician or Punic. It thus belongs to the stock of common 
Semitic words.® In Egyptian, we find ima, “right,” and the synonymous wnmy, as well 
as imnt(y), “west(ward)”; in Egypt the direction of orientation is toward the south, where 
the sources of the Nile are found. 


2. Occurrences. The noun yamin appears 139 times in the Hebrew OT; it occurs once 
in the Siloam inscription, 3 times in the Hebrew text of Sirach, and 10 times (Kuhn) in 
the Dead Sea scrolls. From the noun comes the denominative verb, found only in the 
hiphil (5 occurrences). Other derivatives include the adj. y‘mdni, “right,” “south,” found 
33 times in the OT and once in the Dead Sea scrolls, and the gentilics y’mini (13 times), 
yamini (once), and yamnä (4 times). The word téman appears 24 times as noun or 
adjective and 10 times as a toponym, from which derives the gentilic témdani (8 
occurrences). The LXX usually translates the word with dexiös and its derivatives. 

In antithetic parallelism yamin appears primarily with s“mö’l, “left”;’ in synonymous 
parallelism it appears with — 1° yäd, “hand,” or — ¥TN zréda‘, “arm,” twice in Ps. 
144:8,11 with peh, “mouth” (word and action). 

Similar parallelisms are found at Ugarit, e.g., ymn par. šm`l,’ yd par. ymn,’ and ymn 
par. p.!" 


yämin. H. Cohen and L. I. Rabinowitz, “Right and Left,” EncJud, XIV, 177-180; M. Dahood, 
“Congruity of Metaphors,” Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. SVT, 
16 (1967), 40-49; W. Grundmann, “deEiös,” TDNT, II, 37-40; G. M. Rinaldi, “Nota [jmjn (jamin) 
‘la destra’],” BeO, 10 (1968), 162. 

| AHw, I (1965), 377-79. 

2 WUS, no. 1179. 

3 KAI, 189, 3. 

4 DISO, 109. 

5 ContiRossini. 

6 Cf. P. Fronzaroli, “Studi sul lessico comune semitico,” AANLR, N.S. 20 (1965), 258, 265, 268. 

? See below. 

8 KTU, 1.21, 40; 1.23, 63f. 

9 KTU, 1.2 1, 39; 1.4 VII, 40f.; 1.10 IL, 6£.; 1.14 IL, 14f.; 1.15 II, 17f.; 1.16 I, 41f., 47f.; 1.19 
IV, 56-58. 

0 KTU, 1.23, 63f.; cf. M. Dahood and T. Penar, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Parallel Pairs,” RSP. I 
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3. Meaning. Three meanings may be observed in the use of yämin. (1) The first and 
most common is “right” (side, hand, etc.) or “to the right.” When associated with “hand,” 
it frequently takes on the figurative meaning of “might” or “power.” (2) Frequently the 
word and its derivatives mean “south.” (3) Less common (but implicit in personal names) 
is the meaning “favorable side” (latus faustum). The connection between the first two 
meanings is obvious: the south is to the right when one looks in the direction of sunrise 
(“orienting oneself”). The relationship, if any, between the first two meanings and the 
third can no longer be determined; it may suffice to point out that in many ancient and 
modern cultures the nght-hand side is also the “good” or “favorable” side, so that the 
right hand is extended in greeting and things are passed from right to left. The fact that 
most people are right-handed may have played a part. There is no good reason to postulate 
two homophonous roots. 


Il. Usage. 
1. Right Hand. In both biblical and extrabiblical usage, the most frequent meaning 


of yämin and y‘mani is the “right” hand or side. In this sense yämin often appears with 
§*mé’l, either literally, to indicate that something is located to the right or left of a person 
or object (Ex. 14:22,29; 2 S. 16:6; 1 K. 22:19; Neh. 8:4; Zec. 4:3,11), or in the extended 
sense of “in all directions,” negatively “in no direction,” “not at all” (Isa. 9:19[ Eng. 
v. 20]; 54:3; Ezk. 21:21[16];" Zec. 12:6). Especially noteworthy is the phrase “turn to 
the right or to the left” (panda: Gen. 24:49; nätä: 2 S. 2:21) and the negated expression 
“turn aside to the right or to the left,” i.e., “not turn aside at all” (närä: Nu. 20:17; 22:26; 
2 S. 2:19; sär: Dt. 2:27; 1 S. 6:12; metaphorically of a judge’s verdict: Dt. 17:11; of 
careful observance of the law: Dt. 5:32; 17:20; Josh. 1:7; 2 K. 22:2 = 2 Ch. 34:2; Isa. 
30:21; cf. 1 Mc. 2:22; with reference to idolatry, Dt. 28:14; Josh. 23:6). The verb 
conveys the same meaning in 2 S. 14:19. Achoice is presupposed in Gen. 13:9 (verbal 
in part). The inability of the Ninevites to tell left from right indicates their lack of 
judgment (Jon. 4:11). 

Sometimes we are told quite neutrally that someone uses the right or the left hand 
for a particular purpose. The men of Gideon hold torches in their left hands and trumpets 
in their right (Jgs. 7:20). The Song of Deborah states that Jael held the tent peg with 
her (left?) hand and the mallet with her right hand (Jgs. 5:26). The left hand holds the 
bow; the right hand holds the arrows and draws the bow (Ezk. 39:3). When lepers are 
cleansed, the priest holds oil in his left hand and with his right hand sprinkles it before 
Yahweh. Then he touches the leper on the tip of the right ear, on the thumb of the right 
hand, and on the great toe of the right foot (Lev. 14:15f.,26f.). The blood of the guilt 
offering is applied similarly (Lev. 14:14,25). In the Song of Solomon, the bridegroom 
supports the head of his beloved with his left hand and embraces her with his right 
(Cant. 2:6; 8:3). 


(1972), Intro. 7d, nos. 218a,d, 239a, 240a,d, 461a; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Pairs,” RSP Il 
(1975), no. 54a. 
11 The text is discussed by W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 430. 
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With like neutrality we are sometimes told that the right hand is used for some action: 
to give bribes (Ps. 26:10), to hold an idol (Isa. 44:20), to restrain a contentious woman 
(Prov. 27:16), to give victory (Job 40:14), or to cast lots (Ezk. 21:27[22]). A signet ring 
is worn on the right hand (Jer. 22:24; Sir. 49:11). God’s right hand bestows blessing (Ps. 
16:11) and bears the cup of his wrath (Hab. 2:16). In some cases there is no special 
emphasis on the right hand, in others there are overtones of the preeminence associated 
with it. 

When both “left” and “right” are mentioned, “right” almost always comes first (22 
times). The exceptions are Gen. 13:9; Ezk. 4:4; 16:46. In some sense the right hand is 
privileged. Jacob blesses Ephraim with hs right hand and Manasseh with his left, 
implying that the younger son receives the greater blessing (Gen. 48:14,19). The right 
hand is thus the place of honor: the queen mother sits at the king’s right hand (1 K. 
2:19), as does the king’s bride (Ps. 45:10[9]). The king is to sit at Yahweh’s right hand 
(Ps. 110:1), and is the “the man of Yahweh’s right hand” (Ps. 80:18[17]), with the 
possible suggestion that the king is the channel for Yahweh’s power. The text of Dt. 
33:2 is corrupt: “és dāt is at Yahweh’s right hand. The proposed emendations are not 
convincing.!? 

Since the right hand is used to carry out actions, raising someone’s right hand means 
increasing his power (Ps. 89:43[42]). When Yahweh grasps someone by the nght hand, 
the person whose hand is grasped is strengthened (Israel: Isa. 41:13; Cyrus: Isa. 45:1; cf. 
Ps. 63:9[8]; 73:23, and Akk. gata sabatu/ahazu for leadership and guidance!>). Yahweh 
causes his glorious arm to go at the right hand of Moses, thus giving him powerful aid 
(Isa. 63:12). In Eccl. 10:2, the right-hand side is the side of good fortune and success. 

Since time immemorial, the “right hand” has been used figuratively in the sense of 
“power” or “might.” 

In this sense yamin may appear (in parallelism or otherwise) with — T° yäd (Ps. 74:11; 
89:14[13]; 138:7; 139:10; Isa. 48:13) or > YIN zfröa (Ps. 44:4[3]; 98:1), or by itself 
(Ex. 15:6,12; Ps. 18:36[35] [not in the par. 2 S. 22]; 48:11[10]; 63:9[8]; 78:54; 80:16[15]; 
118:15f.; Lam. 2:3f.). These passages refer to the right hand (i.e., the might) of Yahweh. 
But it is also possible to speak of the “right hand” of the king (Ps. 21:9[8], with yäd) or 
other human beings (Ps. 144:8, with yad; Job 40:14, by itself). 

Here, too, the fact that most people are right-handed plays a role. Jgs. 3:15 emphasizes 
left-handedness as being unusual, although the meaning of the word used (‘ittér) is 
uncertain (cf. the LXX’s translation amphoterodéxios, which is hardly likely); cf. also 
Jgs. 20:16. Once (1 Ch. 12:2) the verb has the sense “use one’s right hand” (and thus 
shoot with both hands); elsewhere it always means “go to the right.” The right hand, 
then, is the active or powerful hand. 

Soggin 


12 See the comms. 
13 AHw, II (1972), 909. 
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The right hand plays an especially important role in gestures. The raising of the right 
hand was considered a gesture of affirmation, especially in the context of a treaty (e.g.. 
Ezk. 17:18) or oath (Gen. 14:22).1* Kopf identifies the right hand used to swear an oath 
with the oath itself on the basis of terminology, because yamin, like Arab. ymn, can itself 
also mean “oath.” 

Fabry 


Dahood!® has asked why the Psalms never mention the left hand, and looks for the 
explanation in the fact that yad and yamin often appear in parallel. In these cases he takes 
yäd to denote the left hand, e.g., Ps. 89:14(13): “Strong is thy (left) hand, high thy right 
hand” (cf. Isa. 48:12£.: with his [left] hand God formed the earth and with his right hand 
he stretched out the heavens). This explanation is possible, but more likely is the 
suggestion!’ that the parallelism is meant to be incremental: might par. great might. But 
it is also possible to interpret the parallelism as identical, both terms referring to God's 
might in general. Cf. the similar parallelism between sad, “side,” and yamin in Ps. 91:7: 
“A thousand may fall at your side, ten thousand at your right hand.” The only passage 
where the proposed interpretation is likely is Jgs. 5:26.15 


2. South. We find yamin for “south” in such passages as Josh. 17:7; 1 S. 23:19,24; 2S. 
24:5; 2 K. 12:10(9); Ps. 89:13[12] (opposite sāpôn); Ezk. 10:3. We find y*mani in the 
same sense in | K. 6:8; 7:39; 2 K. 11:11; 2 Ch. 4:10; 23:10; Ezk. 47:1f. (all with katép 
or ketep). Ps. 48:11(10) has also been cited here,!? but that is unlikely. In many of these 
passages the translation “right” is also possible, but then the meaning of the expression 
would be totally uncertain, since the location of the speaker is unknown. 

The word témdan, on the other hand, found 20 times (plus Sir. 43:16), clearly means 
“south.” In 4 passages it is a technical term for the south wind (Job 39:26; Ps. 78:26; 
Cant. 4:16; Zec. 9:14). It appears also as a toponym for a region in the northern Hejaz, 
a usage distinct from that of Modern Hebrew (= Yemen). Aharoni*® suggests that the 
region is identical with täwilän. 


3. Joy. The naming of Benjamin (Gen. 35:18) may be cited to illustrate the meaning 
“favorable side” (latus faustum) and hence “joy.” The child, named by his mother (as 


a ii 


was customary) ben-"öni, “son of my sorrow,” is renamed at once by his father “son of 
the right hand,” i.e., “child of happiness.”*! This double meaning is also found in Arabic, 


14 See esp. Z. W. Falk, “Gestures Expressing Affirmation,” JSS, 4 (1959), 268f. 

15 L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” VT, 9 (1959), 257 
= Studies in Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography (Jerusalem, 1976), 198f. 

16 Pp. 40ff. 

17 M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Zur ugaritischen Lexikographie (I),” BiOr, 23 (1966), 130. 

18 See above. 

19 M. Palmer, “The Cardinal Points in Psalm 48,” Bibl, 46 (1965), 357f. 

20 Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (Eng. trans., 1979), 442; cf. F. M. Abel, Geographie de 
la Palestine, I (Paris, 1933), 284. 

21 Noth. 
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where yamana means both “go to the right” and “be happy”: cf. the name of the region 
al-yaman, Yemen, Arabia meridionalis or Arabia felix. Although in Israel the name 
“Benjamin” also suggests the location of the tribe on the southern edge of an Israel that 
at the time had nothing to do with Judah, the account of the naming shows that the element 
of happiness also played a role. Cf. the words yamin, yämini, and y‘mini used as names 
for persons and places. 

The name “Benjamin” appears some 170 times as binyämin, 7 times as the variant 
ben-yämin (or ben *i§ y*mini or ben hay“mini). These compounds are ancient, and 
probably lie behind the name of a seminomadic tribe in the vicinity of Mari (18th—17th 
centuries): DUMU*ES yamina, often read as West Semitic binii-yamina. But it is also 
possible to read the logogram as Akk. marü-yamina, in which case it would simply mean 
“southern lands,” without any echo of the OT name.** 


Ili. Theological Usage. The right hand of Yahweh is “terrible in power” (Ex. 15:6; 
possibly read ne döri, inf. abs.*>); it “laid the foundation of the earth and . . . spread out 
the heavens” (Isa. 48:13); it “strengthens” or “supports” the worshipper (Ps. 18:36[35]; 
the expression does not appear in the parallel text 2 S. 22:36, and is therefore deleted by 
several comms.**). In Ps. 63:9(8), an expression of trust, the worshipper finds himself 
upheld by the right hand of Yahweh; even in the uttermost parts of the sea, the right hand 
of Yahweh would hold the psalmist (Ps. 139:10). Yahweh's right hand—together with 
other parts of his body—rather than the courage or might of God’s people effected the 
occupation of Canaan (Ps. 44:4[3]; 48:11[10]; cf. 78:54; 80:16[15]). Yahweh’s “right 
hand is full of righteousness (or ‘renown’?>)” (Ps. 48:11[10]); when he “holds back” or 
“withdraws” his right hand, God’s people suffer (Ps. 74:11; Lam. 2:3f.). His right hand 
is “high” (Ps. 89:14] 13]); “his right hand and his holy arm have gotten him victory” (Ps. 
98:1; cf. 118:15f.; Ex. 15:12). 

But the “right hand” of the king can also do wonders (Ps. 21:9[8]; 45:5[4]). The 
terminology recalls that used for the God of Israel: “Your [the king’s] (left) hand will 
find out all your enemies; your right hand will find out those who hate you” (Ps. 21:9[8]). 
The verb used in each instance is timsä’, which must probably be translated “overtake,” 
“grasp.”*6 The second timsa’ is often emended to timhäs, following Symmachus and the 
Targum, but without real reason. In Ps. 45:5(4), the king appears as a victorious ruler: 
“Let your right hand teach you dread deeds (nörä’öt)!” or?’ “Your right hand takes 


22 Cf. K.-D. Schunck, Benjamin. BZAW, 86 (1963), 3-8. 

23 W. L. Moran, “The Hebrew Language in its Northwest Semitic Background,” in The Bible 
and the Ancient Near East. Festschrift W. F. Albright (1961; repr. Garden City, 1965), 54-72, esp. 
60 and n. 48, with bibliog. 

24 For a discussion of the problem see also G. Schmuttermayr, Psalm 18 und 2 Samuel 22. 
StANT, 25 (1971), 147f. Schmuttermayr favors deleting the word, although he cannot provide 
convincing reasons; see the criticism of E. Zenger’s review, BZ, N.S. 20 (1976), 265f. 

235 —> PTE sdq. 

26 M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB, XVI (1965), 133, a suggestion already made by G. R. Castellino 
(Libro del Salmi [Turin, 1955]) on the basis of 1 S. 23:17. 

27 Castellino. 
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dreadful aim!” (the text is corrupt). The same image appears where the “right hand” of 
ordinary mortals is mentioned. Noteworthy is Ps. 144:7f., where deliverance “from the 
many waters” stands in parallel with deliverance “from the hand of aliens, whose mouths 
speak lies, and whose right hand is a right hand of falsehood.” Also noteworthy are the 
ironic words of Yahweh in Job 40:14: Job is challenged to equal God in competition; 
only “then will I [Yahweh] also acknowledge to you, that your own right hand can give 
you victory.” The implicit assumption, as elsewhere in the OT, is that this is beyond the 
ability of the human right hand. 

Soggin 


IV. Qumran. The word ymyn appears some 13 times in the Dead Sea scrolls; its 
usage remains by and large identical with that of the OT, referring to the mighty “right 
hand” of God, which creates (1QH 17:18) and vouchsafes the worshipper protection 
(1QH 18:7). Thus it is also the first inscription on the standards in the decisive 
eschatological battle (IQM 4:7). The Essene worshipper at Qumran seems himself 
protected by God at his right hand (1QS 11:4f.). The negated merismus lw” ymyn wém'wil, 
“(turning aside) neither to the right nor to the left” (1QS 1:15; 3:10), denotes straightfor- 
ward obedience to the Torah. 

Fabry 


la” yand 
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Contents: 1. Etymology, Occurrences; 2. Qal; 3. Hiphil. 


1. Etymology, Occurrences. The root yänä occurs in Middle Hebrew (hiphil, with the 
sense “take advantage of,” “annoy [verbally ]),” Jewish Aramaic (aphel, “oppress,” “take 
advantage of,” “annoy”), Old Aramaic! (“oppress,” “afflict”), Old Assyrian (wand um, 
“put pressure on,” “afflict”), and possibly also Arabic (wand, “be weak”). In OT Hebrew 
we find 4 occurrences of the qal participle (in addition to Ps. 123:4, where ga’*yönim 
should be read for g“°é yönim) and 14 occurrences of various hiphil forms, limited almost 
exclusively to laws (Covenant Code and Holiness Code) and prophetic oracles that refer 
to laws (6 in Ezekiel). The LXX translates the gal participle with (mächaira) Helléniké 
(twice), megdlé (Jer. 25:38[LXX 32:38]), and peristerä (Zeph. 3:1). The hiphil is 
translated kakouin, 4 times thlibein. 

2. Qal. The qal participle appears primarily in the phrase hereb hayyönä, “sword of 
violence.” This phrase occurs in 3 passages in Jeremiah, the first being 25:38, which 
concludes the commentary on the vision of the cup of wrath (25: 15ff.) and may not derive 


| Sefire inscription, KAJ, 223 B, 16. 
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from Jeremiah. The land (Judah? the land of the enemy?) has become a waste because 
of the (his?) violent sword (read hahereb or harbö hayyönä; h“rön has intruded from the 
following clause) and because of his (Yahweh’s? Nebuchadnezzar’s?) fierce anger.? In 
Jer. 46:16, an oracle concerning Egypt, the mercenaries say to each other, “Arise, and 
let us go back to our own people and to the land of our birth, from the violent sword.” A 
similar statement appears in Jer. 50:16, in an oracle concerning Babylon: “From the 
violent sword every one shall turn to his own people, and every one shall flee to his own 
land.” This verse alludes to Isa. 13:14, and is undoubtedly secondary. Finally, Zeph. 3:1 
refers to Jerusalem as a rebellious (mör“’ä), defiled (nig’älä), and violent (yönd) city. It 
is clear from the following verses that the prophet is castigating violent officials, unjust 
judges, and deceitful prophets. 


3. Hiphil. The hiphil means “oppress,” “do violence to.” It appears first in Ex. 
22:20(Eng. v. 21), in the Covenant Code, which prohibits “oppressing” or wronging? a 
resident alien (gér). The prohibition is based on the fact that the Israelites themselves 
were resident aliens in Egypt. This prohibition is repeated in the plural in the Holiness 
Code (Lev. 19:33) on the same grounds (v. 34b), but with the additional requirement that 
such a resident alien be treated like a native ('ezräh) and loved as oneself. The regulations 
governing the purchase of property during the Jubilee Year (Lev. 25:14,17) forbid 


tt. A 


oppressing a neighbor ("äh "ämit), probably on the grounds that an emergency sale is 
usually involved: it is wrong to take advantage of another’s distress.* 

Dt. 23:17(16) prohibits “oppressing” an escaped slave: he must not be returned to his 
master but allowed to dwell where he pleases. In the Covenant Code, the law against 
oppressing a ger is followed by a law against “afflicting” (“nh piel) widows or orphans 
(Ex. 22:21[22]). This combination reappears in Jer. 22:3, where the following admonition 
in Deuteronomistic prose is addressed to the king and his people: “Do justice and 
righteousness. .. , and do no wrong (yänä hiphil) or violence (Ams) to the alien (gër), the 
fatherless, and the widow.” 

Ezekiel uses a somewhat different vocabulary. In Ezk. 22:7 (and 22:29) we find the 
charge that “the fatherless and the widow are wronged in you”; but in the discussion of 
individual responsibility in ch. 18 we are told that the wicked oppresses the poor and 
needy (‘ani w“’ebyön: v. 12; the language is that of the Psalms) and the righteous does 
not oppress anyone (vv. 7, 16). In the program at the end of the book, finally, the prince 
is forbidden to oppress the people (45:8) or to take any of the inheritance of the people, 
“thrusting them out of their property” (46:18): all are to enjoy their inheritance un- 
molested. 

Outside this tradition stands a passage in Deutero-Isaiah, where God promises to make 
the people’s oppressors (mönayik) eat their own flesh, “that all the world may know that 


2 Against the the reading that finds here the “dove” of Ishtar (proposed by L. Saint-Paul Girard, 
“La colère de la colombe,” RB, 40 [1931], 92f.), see A. Condamin in Bibl, 12 (1931), 242f. 

3 — Pn? lähas. 

4 K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, TV (1966), 353. 
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I am Yahweh, your savior and redeemer” (Isa. 49:26). This category also includes Ps. 
74:8 if ninäm is to be emended to either miném (qal) or nönem (hiphil), so that the enemies 
are saying, “Let us oppress them.” 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, yn appears only in 4QpPs37 3:7, in the pesher on Ps. 37:20. 
Here it is the leaders of wickedness who have “oppressed” the people of God, a clear 
allusion to the persecuted status of Qumran. 

Ringgren 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Ugaritic; 3. OT Occurrences. II. OT Usage: 1. Qal; 2. Hiphil; 3. 
yöneg; 4. yöneget. 


I. 1.Etymology. The verbal root ynq, “suck,” is attested in various Aramaic dialects, ' 
Ugaritic,* and Akkadian (enéqu);> Egyp. snk, “suck(le),”* originally a causative, proba- 
bly belongs here also. 


2. Ugaritic. The occurrences of this root in Ugaritic are especially interesting. One 
passage states that the son of King Keret “will suck the milk of Atirat and drink (mss) 
from the breasts of virgin ‘Anat.”5 The “merciful” gods Sahar and Salim are repeatedly 
said to suck the breasts of Atirat and Rahmai.® In the last passage, the text continues: 
“One lip to the earth and one lip towards heaven, and the birds of the heavens and the 
fish in the sea go into her mouth, and they hasten from piece to piece as they are ready 
and from right and left (they are placed) in her mouth, and are not satisfied.” 


3. OT Occurrences. The OT contains 8 occurrences of the gal and 10 of the hiphil; 
there are also 11 occurrences of the gal ptcp. yénég, “suckling,” and 5 occurrences of the 
hiphil ptcp. méneget, “wet-nurse.” The gal ptcp. yöneget, which means “sucker,” 
“shoot,” occurs 6 times. There is also 1 occurrence of y‘nigd, “shoot” (Ezk. 17:4). 

The LXX usually translates théldzein (Isa. 60:16: with esthiein) and often uses 
trophetiein for the hiphil; yônëq is rendered népios.’ For méneget the LXX uses tröphos. 


DISO, 109; also Syriac and Mandaic. 

WUS, no. 1188. 

AHw, 1 (1965), 217. 

WDAS, IV, 174. 

KTU, 1.15 II, 26. 

KTU, 1.23, 24, 59, 61. 

Cf. G. Bertram, “vmmog.” TDNT, IV, 912-14. 
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I. OT Usage. 

1. Qal. The gal forms have the primary literal meaning “suck” (Job 3:12: “Why [were 
there] breasts for me to suck?”; Cant. 8:1: “Oh that you were my brother, who sucked 
my mother’s breasts”). The other occurrences illustrate metaphorical usage. Dt. 33:19, 
for example, says of Zebulun: “They suck the affluence of the seas,” i.e., they enjoy the 
bounty of the sea; and Isa. 60:16 says of restored Zion: “You shall suck the milk of 
nations, you shall suck the breast of kings,” i.e., draw in the wealth of the gentile world. 
In Isa. 66:10f., the inhabitants of Jerusalem are summoned to rejoice “that you may suck 
(ynq) and be satisfied with her consoling breasts, that you may drink deeply (mss) and 
be refreshed (“ng hithpael) at her abundant mother’s breast” (in v. 12, winagtem should 
be emended to w*yonagtam). Jerusalem is thus depicted as a mother and her inhabitants 
as suckling children, nourished abundantly by her. 

Job 20:16 presents a different image: “He (the wicked) will suck the poison of asps; 
the tongue of a viper will kill him.” 


2. Hiphil. The hiphil is usually used in the literal sense of “suckle, nurse”: Gen. 21:7 
(“Who would have said to Abraham that Sarah would suckle children?”); 32:16(15) 
(“thirty milch camels”); Ex. 2:7,9 (nursing the infant Moses); 1 S. 1:23 (Hannah nurses 
Samuel); 1 K. 3:21 (“I rose in the morning to nurse my child”); Lam. 4:3 (“even jackals 
suckle their young”). Only in Dt. 32:13 do we find figurative usage: God “made [Israel] 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.” 

The ptcp. méneqet means “wet-nurse” (Gen. 24:59; 35:8; 2 K. 11:2 par. 2 Ch. 22:11), 
figuratively in Isa. 49:23: “Kings shall be your foster fathers and their queens your 
nursing mothers.” 


3. yonéq. The word yénéq means “suckling,” “infant”; it appears frequently with its near 
synonym 'ölel.® Samuel tells Saul to slay “man and woman, infant and suckling” (me’ölel 
w“ ad-yénéq) among the Amalekites (1 S. 15:3). He slays the inhabitants of Nob: “men and 
women, children and sucklings” (1 S. 22:19). Jeremiah asks whether the Israelites mean 
through their sins to cut off “man and woman, infant and child” (‘6lél w“y6néq; Jer. 44:7). 
Lam. 2:11 laments that infants and sucklings faint in the streets of the city, and in Lam. 4:4 
yön’gim and ‘élalim appear again as victims of hunger and thirst. The combination 
obviously means that even the littlest are wiped out or fall victim to disaster. Dt. 32:25 uses 
“the sucking child” and “the man of gray hairs” (yénéq “im- ‘if sebä) to stand for the entire 
population as victims of war. In Joel 2:12-17 (a call to lament), the prophet says: “Gather 
(’sp) the people . . . assemble (gbs) the elders; gather (*sp) the children, even nursing 
infants” (v. 16), In other words, the entire populace is to be summoned. 

Elsewhere the reference is to little, helpless infants. Moses, for example, asks whether 
he is expected to care for the people as a nurse carries the sucking child (Nu. 11:12). Isa. 
11:8 paints a picture of nature at peace by saying that the sucking child shall play over the 


afa 


hole of the asp. Ps. 8:3(2) is usually interpreted similarly: mippi ôl lim w*y6n‘qim yissadta 


8 — YY ‘wi. 
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‘Oz, “By the mouth of babes and infants thou hast founded a bulwark,” i.e., even the littlest 
and weakest can protect against the hostile powers of chaos because Yahweh supports 
them. The LXX and Syriac interpret ‘öz as “praise,” with the meaning that even the 
babbled praise of small children is pleasing to God. Both interpretations are problematic, 
as is the attempt to connect the passage with the preceding verse: “Thou, whose glory 
above the heavens is chanted (nd from tana; Jgs. 5:11) from the mouth of babes. . . .” 
But the prep. min does not normally express agency, although it does appear frequently 
in the expression “take refuge from (min) something.” Then ‘Sz could be taken as md ‘6z, 
and the translation would run: “From the mouth of the yön‘gim thou hast founded a 
bulwark.” In this case, yôn“qîm can only be a reference to the mythological yngm of the 
Ugaritic text about the “merciful gods.”” Since Ps. 73:9f. sounds like an echo of the same 
text," and the verb msh recalls the mss of the Keret text, it is not unlikely that Israel was 
familiar with the myth. Early Jewish exegesis reinterpreted Ps. 8:3(2): “6llim w‘yön‘gim 
was understood to refer to Israel as a weak and helpless nation. Rashi even finds a reference 
to the priests and Levites.!! The use of yénéq in Isa. 53:2 is discussed below. 


3 Ge 


4. yéneget. Like yönögq in Isa. 53:2, yöneget means “sucker,” “shoot,” “sprout.” It is 
found only in figurative usage. 

Ps. 80:9ff.(8ff.) describes Israel as a vine that Yahweh has transplanted from Egypt; 
v. 12(11) says that it sent out its shoots to the river. Hos. 14 describes the restoration of 
Israel in terms of fertility, and says in v. 7(6): “His shoots shall spread out.” The double 
allegory of Ezk. 17 speaks twice of an eagle that breaks off the topmost twig of a cedar 
(v. 4: y*nigd; v. 22: yöneget). The first time he plants it in a “land of trade,” the second 
time on a high mountain. The first image represents the deportation of the king to Babylon 
as a prisoner, the second represents the restoration of Israel. 

The other occurrences are in Job, where images taken from the plant world depict the 
fate of the wicked: he thrives in the sun and “his shoots spread over his garden” (Job 
8:16), but soon he is destroyed (v. 18); he cannot escape his fate: “the flame will dry up 
his shoots” (15:30). By way of contrast, see 14:7: “There is hope for a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and that its shoots will not cease”—but human beings die 
and are laid low (v. 10). 

Finally, yönöq appears with this meaning in Isa. 53:2: the servant grew up “before 
him” (Yahweh?; “before himself,” i.e., “privately”?;!? or emend to ipanénii, “before 
us”?) “like a shoot and like a root out of dry ground”—an image of insignificance and 
weakness. 

Ringgren 


9 H. Ringgren, “Psalm 8 och Kristologin,” SEA, 37£. (1972-73), 17£.; similarly C. Schedl, 
“Psalm 8 in ugaritischer Sicht,” FuF, 38 (1964), 183-85; cf. also W. Rudolph, “ ‘Aus dem Munde 
der jungen Kinder und Säuglinge. . . ` (Psalm 8,3),” Beiträge zur Alttestamentlichen Theologie. 
Festschrift W. Zimmerli (Göttingen, 1977), 388-396. 

10 H. Ringgren, “Einige Bemerkungen zum LXXIII. Psalm,” VT, 3 (1953), 265ff. 

11 Cf. Bertram, 921. 

12 S, Nyberg, “Smärtornas man,” SEA, 7 (1942), 49. 
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TO? yasad; TIO? ysöd; ATW? y“sûdâ; T? y‘sud; TOW /NT9M müsäd(4); 


TOW / TOW mdsad(a); TO massad 





Contents: I. General: 1. Root; 2. Cognates; 3. Statistics; 4. Basic Meaning. II. Bible: 1. Nouns; 
2. Verb. III. Theological Usage: 1. Yahweh, Layer of the Earth’s Foundations; 2. Inaccessibility to 
Human Knowledge; 3. Foundations Laid by Yahweh; 4. Foundation of the Second Temple; 5. Base 
of the Altar. 


I. General. 

1. Root. Besides the root ysd I, “found,” “foundation,” the lexica are probably correct 
in seeing a root ysd Il, “close together,” in Ps. 2:2; 31:14(Eng. v. 13); this root is a 
secondary formation from — ‘TY söd.! It is possible that ysd I and swd/ysd II go back to 
a common Semitic ancestor with a basic meaning something like “bind together, join.” 
The actual usage of Heb. ysd I and its cognates in other Semitic languages exhibits no 
traces of this hypothetical basic meaning, however, so that the postulated common 
ancestor of ysd I and swd/ysd II is irrelevant to the meaning of ysd I.3 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, the roots ysd and swd are so confused that it is often impossible 
to identify distinct meanings.* But here we are obviously dealing with a semantic 
development that is characteristic of Qumran. In any case, “biblical usage exhibits a 
firmly established semantic distinction between the two words,” so that we cannot draw 
any conclusions about ysd I in the OT from the language of Qumran. 


2. Cognates. Heb. ysd I is the same root as OSA mwsd, “base,”® and Arab. wisäd (= 
Jewish Aram. ‘issaédaé), “cushion,” “support.” It is also connected with Syr. satta, 
“grapevine slip.” In Ugaritic, ysd I appears as both noun and verb.’ Whether ysd in Ugar. 


yäsad. B. Couroyer, “Un égyptianisme biblique: ‘Depuis la fondation de l’ Egypte’ (Exode, IX, 
18),” RB, 67 (1960), 42-48; W. Foerster, “xtito,” TDNT, III, 1000-1035; A. Gelston, “The Foun- 
dations of the Second Temple,” VT, 16 (1966), 232-35; P. Humbert, “Note sur yäsad et ses dérivés,” 
Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. SVT, 16 (1967), 135-142; E. Jenni, Das 
hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 211f.; H. Muszyński, Fundament. AnBibl, 61 (1975), esp. 46-65; 
W. H. Schmidt, “TO° jsd gründen,” THAT, I, 736-38; K. L. Schmidt, “@epédtoc,” TDNT, II, 63¢. 

| Cf. GesB, KBL?, etc., s.v. 

2 Cf. F. H. W. Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraeae et chaldaeae Veteris 
Testamenti, II (Leipzig, *1835), 601-3. 

3 Cf. also H.-J. Fabry, “110: Der himmlische Thronrat als ekklesiologisches Modell,” Baus- 
teine biblischer Theologie. Festschrift G. J. Botterweck. BBB, 50 (1977), 102; a different position 
is represented by Muszyński, 46f. 

+ Cf. Muszyński, 46, n. 109, with bibliog. 

5 Ibid., 47: cf. 52. 

6 Cf. W. W. Müller, “Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW, 75 (1963), 
304-316. 

7 WUS, no. 1189; UT, no. 1117; see Il.1.c below. 
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bn ysd® and the Phoenician name bn ysd® is to be identified with ysd I is disputed.!° Also 
uncertain is the reading ysdh (= Heb. y‘södä) on the stela of Yehimilk of Byblos." 

Akk. igdu, the same root as Heb. ysd I,'* exhibits a range of meanings corresponding 
quite closely to that of Heb. ysd I. It refers first to the foundation of a building, which 
guarantees its solidity and permanence; it then comes to mean the unshakable foundation 
of an entire city, land, or kingdom, as well as the firm foundation of human existence 
and the reliability of some particular human conduct. Finally, it can refer to the lower 
portion or base of an object such as a jar, or the lower portion of a plant or part of the 
body.!? The verb $ursudu!* may be a denominative from isdu. 

For “foundation,” Biblical Aramaic uses ‘usin, borrowed from Akkadian. Like 
Sumero-Akk. uššū,!5 it is found almost exclusively in the plural (Ezr. 4:12; 5:16; 
6:3).16 In Jewish Aramaic, however, the root ysd I occurs frequently alongside the root 
*xx 17 


3. Statistics. In the OT, ysd I appears in a variety of substantives and as a verb. Since 
Akkadian and Arabic have substantives derived from ysd but no verbs, the use of the root 
as a noun is probably primary. No adjective forms are found. In addition to the 80 
occurrences of the root in the MT listed by Lisowsky, ysd is found in Sir. 16:19 ()*sddé 
tébél) and can be postulated confidently in Sir. 1:15 (themélion aiönos; cf. y‘séd “Glam 
[Prov. 10:25]); Sir. 10:16 (“destroy heös themeliön ges”; cf. ‘ad hay’söd bah [Ps. 137:7]); 
Sir. 50:15 (“pour out eis themélia thysiastériou”; cf. "el-y’söd mizbah [Lev. 4:7; etc.]); 
and probably also Sir. 3:9 (ekrizoün themélia, in antithetical parallelism with stérizein 
ofkous). In Jth. 16:15, however, the leaping of the mountains ek themeliön is more likely 
to reflect Heb. mägöm (cf. Job 9:6; 18:4; Isa. 13:13). 

Of the 80 occurrences in the MT, roughly half (41) involve the verb. Half of these 
(20) represent the qal and a quarter (10) the piel; there are 2 occurrences of the niphal, 
6 of the pual, and 3 of the hophal. The hiphil and hithpael are not found. Of the 39 
occurrences as a noun, about half (19) involve y‘séd and a third (13) mösäd. 


4. Basic Meaning. All occurrences of the Hebrew root ysd I and of its Semitic cognates 
exhibit the same basic meaning: ysd reflects the way of life of a settled population 
accustomed to erecting permanent buildings made of durable materials. It refers in the 
first instance to the foundation of a permanent building or the laying of such a foundation. 


8 WUS, no. 1190; UT, no. 1118. 

9 KAI, 29, 2. 

10 Cf. PNU, 102, 146. 

11 Cf. KAI, 10, 14. 

i2 AHw, 1 (1965), 393f.; uncertain: GesB, KBL, etc. 
13 Cf. AHw. 

14 Ibid., II (1972), 960. 

IS Cf. GaG, § 61h. 

16 Cf. LexLingAram and KBL, s.v. 

17 Cf. WTM, s.v. 
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The primary emphasis is on the element of stability and permanence provided by the 
foundation or its laying. 

This basic meaning can be extended so that ysd refers to the “founded” building as a 
whole or to the construction and “founding” of the whole; it is no longer limited to the 
foundation or its laying. But the basic meaning can also be restricted so that the element 
of permanence implicit in the notion of a foundation recedes or vanishes entirely, and 
what is “below” in contrast to “above” is emphasized, or what is “first” in contrast to 
what is “last.” Occasionally the notion of “beneathness” is augmented by the element of 
hiddenness, so that it is unexpected and astonishing for this “foundation” to come to 
light. 

In the OT, these various elements appear first of all in the “secular” area of ordinary 
buildings. Then ysd appears in the context of building the sanctuary or Zion, either 
initially or (in predictions for the glorious future) finally. Like the notion of a structure 
as a whole, ysd can also be transferred to other spheres. It is used metaphorically in 
hymnic praise of God as the creator and foundation-layer of the earth or in statements 
about the foundation and creation of the earth. In addition, ysd can refer to laws and 
commandments that are fixed and unalterable. 


II. Bible. 

1. Nouns. a. The sg. y’söd appears 9 times in the context of propitiatory consecration 
of an altar (Ex. 29:12; Lev. 8:15; 9:9; cf. the passages that speak of [re ]consecrating an 
altar without mentioning its y*séd [Ex. 30:10; Lev. 16:18f.; Ezk. 43:20; cf. also Ex. 
29:36f.]) or in connection with the sin offering (Lev. 4:7,18,25,30,34; 5:9).18 The priest, 
in order to (re)consecrate an altar or to offer sacrifice on behalf of himself, the ruler, or 
the people, is to take the blood of the sacrificial animal and “give” it on the horns of the 
altar or “sprinkle” (nzh hiphil, Lev. 5:9) it on the “side” (gir) of the altar. He is to “pour 
out”!? the rest of the blood on the y“söd, the base of the altar. In contrast to the “horns” 
of the altar, which are atop it, and also in contrast to its “side,” y‘sdd designates the lower 
part of the altar, the base or foot that rests upon or is embedded in the earth. The y‘söd 
postulated in Sir. 50:15 has the same meaning.”° 

In Ezk. 13:14, the y’söd (sg.) is the foundation on which a wall is built; in Hab. 3:13, 
it is the foundation of a house resting directly on bare rock; in Ps. 137:7, it is the 
foundation of a city, probably more particularly of the city wall. In Mic. 1:6, the pl. 
y‘södim has the same meaning. Destruction “lays bare” (— 773 gala [galah]) ([Ezk. 
13:14; Mic. 1:6]; > 79 ‘rh [Hab. 3:13; Ps. 137:7]) the foundation. In these 4 passages, 
then, the y“söd and its plural in -îm refer to a deeply buried foundation, which is therefore 
secure as well as being covered by the structure erected upon it. The “laying bare” of a 
hidden foundation depicts radical destruction. Sir. 10:16 speaks in similar hyperbole of 
destruction héds themeliön ges (probably = ‘ad y’söde tébél; cf. Sir. 16:19). 


18 —> RUN kātā’ (chata’). 
19 ->DW Sapak. 
20 See IIL5 below. 
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Job 4:19 describes human frailty in terms of a y‘sdéd, itself the element lending 
permanence and stability, that rests not upon rock but upon “dust.”*! Job 22:16 depicts 
the insecurity of the wicked by saying that their y‘söd flows away beneath them like a 
river. According to Prov. 10:25, on the other hand, the righteous has a y‘söd “lam, a 
foundation that endures forever and bestows permanence. Sir. 1:15 expresses the enduring 
presence of wisdom among humankind by stating that she has laid for her dwelling place 
among them an enduring foundation (themélios aiönos, probably = y‘séd “6lam). These 4 
passages use y‘séd as a wisdom metaphor expressing permanence and enduring presence. 
In Sir. 16:19, the pl. y’södim, alongside the “roots of the mountains” (gisbé härim; cf. Jon. 
2:7[6]), refers to the foundation of the earth, on which it rests secure and unshakable. Both 
the singular and the plural in -im thus always refer, literally or metaphorically, to a concrete 
structural element: the lowest portion of a building, its foundation. 

Twice we find a plural of y‘söd in -6t. Lam. 4:11 says that the fire Yahweh has kindled 
in Zion has destroyed “its foundations” (y‘södöteyhä). In contrast to Ezk. 13:14; Hab. 
3:13; Mic. 1:6; Ps. 137:7 (and Sir. 10:16), which speak of destruction that “lays bare” or 
reaches the foundation (sg. or pl. in -im), here the pl. y‘södöt itself designates the object 
of destruction. The word refers therefore not just to the foundation but by metonymy to 
all the buildings of Zion. The translation “to the ground”? is not precise. The plural in 
-ôt exhibits the same metonymous extension in Ezk. 30:4, which declares that the y‘sdédo6t 
of Egypt—undoubtedly meaning all its buildings—will be destroyed. Isa. 54:11 is 
discussed in II.2.a below. 

The sg. y’südä (Ps. 87:1), like the par. “gates of Zion,” is also an example of 
metonymy; it refers not to the foundation but to the structure as a whole, which belongs 
to Yahweh (note the masc. suf.).2? The metonymy of y’südä in Ps. 87:1 also supports a 
common emendation in Isa. 23:13, which replaces y‘sadah, “he founded it,” with y“sûdâ, 
“a foundation (laid by seafarers).”** 

The metonymous meaning “(entire) structure” thus distinguishes the pl. y’södöt from 
the singular and the plural in -îm and associates it with y‘sidd.~> It also argues against 
the common emendation in Isa. 40:21 of mös’döt (ha’äres) to miyy*siidat or misudat 
(ha’äres).26 Two other occurrences of y’söd are textually problematic: 2 Ch. 23:5 (Saar 
hay’söd; cf. 2 K. 11:6: §a‘ar sûr) and Ezr. 3:12 (b*yosdé; qal inf. of ysd or scribal error 
for bisödö?). Also textually problematic is y‘sud in Ezr. 7:9 (no equivalent in 3 Esd. 8:6, 
a direct translation, prior to the LXX, of a Hebrew original?”). 


21 —» “DY "äpar. 

22 Cf., eg. H.-J. Kraus, Klagelieder (Threni). BK, XX (1956), 71; W. Rudolph, Die 
Klagelieder, KAT, XVII/3 (1962), 246; A. Weiser, Klagelieder. ATD, XV1/2 (1958), 98. 

23 For a different view, see Humbert, 139, and Muszyński, 50. 

24 Cf. B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT, 11/1 (1902) and others in loc.; for a different interpretation, 
see KBL?, etc., s.v. ysd L 

25 Contra Muszyński, 48. 

26 See II.1.c below. 

27 Cf. W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia. HAT, XX (1949), xv-xvi; D. Hanhart, Text und Textge- 
schichte des 1. Esrabuches. MSU, 12. AKGW, 3/92 (1974), 11; etc. 
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b. In 2 Ch. 8:16, the “day of the foundation (müsäd sg.) of the house of Yahweh” is 
contrasted with the time of its completion. Here müsäd undoubtedly refers not to part of 
the structure but to an action: the laying of the cornerstone and the start of construction. 
It is likely that the sg. müsäd has the same meaning in the difficult passage Isa. 28:16: 
not the foundation as a structural entity but the act of laying the cornerstone.“ Yahweh 
will lay a “cornerstone of value, of a sure foundation,” i.e., a precious cornerstone set 
after the fashion of a deep foundation. The phrase müsäd müssäd, “deep cornerstone- 
laying,” is thus syntactically an adnominal phrase describing the precious cornerstone; 
but it incorporates the verb ysd twice to describe—adverbially—the act of laying the 
cornerstone, in which the precious cornerstone is set deep so as to be especially secure 
and unshakable.”? Isa. 40:21 is discussed in I.1.c below. 

The emendation of miisak to müsäd in 2 K. 16:18 is arbitrary and unnecessary. In Isa. 
30:32, müsädä is undoubtedly a scribal error for müsärä, “punishment.” In Ezk. 41:8, 
the qere mwsdwt is preferable to the kethibh mysdwt; but mwsdwrt is the plural of mösäd, 
not of müsäd/müsädä.”? The noun müsädä cited in the lexica?! is therefore unattested, 
even through textual emendation. 

Our conclusion is that miisdd occurs only in the singular and refers to the laying of a 
cornerstone for a building. 

c. The noun mösäd forms a plural in both -ôt and -im, without any detectable semantic 
difference. The singular is not found. According to Jer. 51:26, no stone shall be taken 
from the ruins of Babylon for use as a cornerstone (‘eben I"pinnä), no stone kmés*dot. 
In parallel with pinnd, mös‘döt cannot denote the act of laying a foundation; it must refer 
to the actual foundations. Similarly mös‘de dör-wädör in Isa. 58:12, in parallel with 
horbét 'öläm, refers to the foundations left standing after buildings are destroyed. 
According to Ezk. 41:8 (Q), the mds‘dét (not müs’döt??) of the side chambers of the 
temple are 6 cubits high. In these 3 passages, mds‘dim/-6t refers to the foundations of a 
structure, raised to a certain height so that the building proper can be erected upon them. 
The same meaning attaches to the hapax legomenon massäd in 1 K. 7:9 (in contrast to 
hatı“pähöt, “corbel”?). 

The notion of “foundations on which the structure as a whole is built” is then extended 
to the structure of the cosmos. One may speak of the “foundations of the mountains” 
(mös‘d& härim: Dt. 32:22; Ps. 18:8[7]) and the “foundations of (the vault of) heaven” 
(mds*dét hasSdmayim: 2 S. 22:8 if the text is correct; cf. Ps. 18:8[7]). Most commonly, 
however, we hear of the “foundations of the earth” (méds‘dé “Gres: Ps. 82:5; Prov. 8:29; 
Isa. 24:18; Jer. 31:37; Mic. 6:2; méds‘dét tebel: 2 S. 22:16 par. Ps. 18:16[15]). It is 
noteworthy that in these phrases not only zöbel but also “eres and härim always appear 
without the article. 


28 Contra Humbert, 140; Muszyński, 50. 
29 See II.3 below. 

30 See II.1.c below. 

31 Cf. also Humbert, 140f. 

32 See II.1.b above. 
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There ıs a precise parallel in Ugaritic. The costly materials of which certain objects 
are made for a goddess are called dbbm d msdt ‘rs.*> The msdt ‘rs are thus the rocky 
foundations of the earth from which valuable materials are recovered and on which the 
earth or land rests. 

The text of Isa. 40:21 (mös‘döt ha ares) is undoubtedly corrupt (mérd°s as a parallel 
term; ‘eres with an article; mös‘döt used in a concrete sense). The emendation miyy‘sudat 
or misudat hä ‘ares is often proposed, but runs against the familiar metonymous usage of 
y‘stida/y*séd6t.** A possible reading is (/°16° h*bindtem) mimmiisad hä’äres, “from the 
foundation of the earth,” assuming haplography of one of the three adjacent mems and 
assimilation of müsäd, read as mösäd, to the otherwise common plural.>° 

When “foundations” are mentioned in a cosmic context, there are often overtones of 
permanence and solidity lent by such “foundations” to the mountains, the vault of heaven, 
or the earth. Just as Yahweh assigns a limit to the sea, which its waters cannot pass, so 
he establishes “the foundations of the earth” (Prov. 8:29). Therefore the cosmic order is 
disturbed when the foundations of the earth (Ps. 82:5; Isa. 24:18), the heavens (2 S. 22:8), 
or the mountains (Ps. 18:8[7]) tremble. Usually, however, the emphasis is on the 
inaccessibility of the cosmic “foundations.”>® 

Finally, the cosmic “foundations” can be used in merismus. Such double expressions 
as “foundations of the mountains/earth” (Dt. 32:22; Ps. 18:8[7]), “foundations of the 
heavens/earth” (2 S. 22:8), “foundations of the earth/mountains” (Mic. 6:2), “founda- 
tions of the earth below/heavens above” (Jer. 31:37), and “foundations of the earth/bot- 
tom of the sea” (2 S. 22:16 par. Ps. 18:16[15]) include the extreme poles of the cosmos 
or the inhabited world, in order to express the totality of the world or its “bases” (cf. also 
1 K. 7:9: the temple of Solomon is built entirely of hewn stones mibbayit ûmihûs, “inside 
and outside,” and ümimmassäd ‘ad-hatt‘pahot, “from the foundation to the top layer 
under the roofbeams”). In these expressions the idea of permanence originally associated 
with “foundations” vanishes totally. They resemble similar meristic expressions without 
mös‘döt/-im that speak simply of heaven and earth or earth and sea. 


2. Verb. a. Ps. 102:26(25) states that Yahweh founded (ysd qal) the earth and that the 
heavens are the work of his hands (ma “séh yädeykä). The qal of yäsad stands in chiastic 
parallelism with ma “seh and therefore cannot refer to the laying of the foundations of 
the earth, but must designate the completed work of its creation as a whole. The same is 
true in all passages where yäsad with the “earth” as object stands in parallel with the 
“spreading out” (tph, nth) or “establishing” (kwn) of the heavens (Ps. 104:5 [“heavens” 
in v. 2]; Prov. 3:19; Isa. 48:13; 51:13,16; Zec. 12:1; cf. Ps. 78:69). The meristic double 
construction comprehends the creation of the entire cosmos, and yäsad comprehends the 
whole creation of the earth. 


33 WUS, no. 1189; UT, no. 1117. 
34 See Il.1.a above. 

35 On müsäd, see I1.1.b above. 
36 See III.2 below. 
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When the heavens are not mentioned, yäsad refers to the entire process of creation. 
In Ps. 24:2, it alternates with könen. In Ps. 89:12(11), it refers not only to the circle of 
the earth (töbel) but also to all that is in it (m*/é°ah); it stands in parallel with bärä’ in 
v. 13(12). In Job 38:4, it introduces the entire process of creation, the individual aspects 
of which are detailed in the following verses. According to Am. 9:6, Yahweh has built 
(band) his upper chambers in the heavens and founded (yäsad) his vault upon the 
earth—i.e., he has built it as a whole upon the earth as its foundation. 

Even in the few passages where yäsad refers not to the creation of the earth by Yahweh 
but to some other activity, it denotes the activity as a whole. According to 2 Ch. 31:7, 
they began in the third month to lay up (yäsad)?’ many heaps of provisions ( “rémdt: 6b) 
and finished the work in the seventh month. The number of heaps precludes taking yäsad 
as being limited to “setting out the bottom layer” (of a heap).*® Furthermore, killü, “they 
finished,” does not contrast with ydsad but with hehellü, “they began.” Here, therefore, 
yäsad refers to the entire act of piling up the heaps, from the first to the last. In 2 Ch. 
24:27, yasad refers to construction work on the existing temple, and therefore cannot be 
limited to the laying of foundations. 

This evidence must be taken into account when we determine the precise sense of ysd 
qal in figurative usage. Ps. 104:8 means not just that Yahweh “appointed” (as most 
translations say) the mountains and valleys a place, but rather that he prepared (yasad) 
this place. According to Ps. 119:152, Yahweh not only gave the law (“édfit) permanence, 
but created and established it (yasad). According to Hab. 1:12, he did not merely “assign” 
an existing enemy for punishment but created (yäsad) it for this very purpose. Isa. 23:13 
is discussed elsewhere.>? 

In Isa. 54:11, wisödötayik, “and your foundations,” “and your newly built buildings,” 
should probably be read (with 1QIs* and the LXX and in chiastic parallelism with 
"ahänayik, “your stones”) for wisadtik, “and I will found you.” Yahweh is promising to 
encrust the buildings of rebuilt Zion with sapphires (cf. Tob. 13:16; Rev. 21:18-20). The 
noun y‘sddét has already been discussed.” 

The niphal of ysd, which appears twice, has the same comprehensive meaning. The 
“founding of Egypt” (Ex. 9:18) refers to the entire process of establishing the Egyptian 
kingdom. In Isa. 44:28, the niphal of ysd stands in paralle! with band and means the entire 
rebuilding of the temple. 

Although ysd gal and niphal—unlike the piel, pual, and hophal—tefers to the entire 
process of construction, it differs clearly from general, unspecific verbs of “making” 
such as “4%. Two semantic elements present in the basic meaning of the root ysd, 
“foundation (laying),” modify and characterize the construction referred to by ysd gal 
and niphal. The first is that of building “from the ground up,” which implies something 
new, even something unique and primordial. This element is obviously determinative 


37 GK, §§ 69n, 71. 
38 W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher. HAT, XXI (1955), 304. 
39 See Il.1.a above. 
40 See II.1.a above. 
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when the qal of ysd is used to describe creation.*! But it cannot be overlooked in the 
other passages as well (with the possible exception of 2 Ch. 24:27). 

Second, there are overtones of solidity and permanence in many passages where the 
gal or niphal of ysd appears; this is almost always true in connection with the creation 
of the earth (cf. Ps. 24:2 and [figuratively] 119:152). Often, however, this element is not 
dominant. In parallel with the “creation” (> X2 bara’), “spreading” (nätä), or 
“making” (“a44) of the heavens, the OT can speak of the “founding” (ysd qal) of the earth, 
as well as its being “spread out” (> Yp" rq‘: Ps. 136:6; Isa. 42:5; 44:24), “made” (asa), 
“established” (— JID kwn), or “formed” (> ‘V¥° ysr: Isa. 45:18). Other verbs are 
substituted for the qal of ysd without changing the meaning or function of the expression 
as a whole. 

b. Josh. 6:26 pronounces a curse upon anyone who rebuilds the destroyed city of 
Jericho: he will lay its foundation (ysd piel) at the cost of his first-born and set up its 
gates at the cost of his youngest son (cf. 1 K. 16:34, quoting Josh. 6:26). According to 
I K. 5:31(17), great and costly stones are quarried so that the foundations of the First 
Temple can be laid (ysd piel) with dressed stones. Here the laying of a foundation is 
distinguished from the subsequent construction (band: 1 K. 5:32[18]). In 1 K. 6:37, the 
pual of ysd refers to the laying of the foundation for the temple, in contrast to its 
completion (> 173 kälä) in v. 38; a similar usage appears in 1 K. 7:10. According to 
Zec. 4:9, the hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundations (ysd piel) of the Second 
Temple and will also complete (bs‘) it. 

The laying of the foundation for the Second Temple to mark the beginning of 
construction is described in Ezr. 3:10 with the piel of ysd, in Ezr. 3:6; Hag. 2:18; Zec. 
8:9 with the pual. In Ezr. 3:11, the hophal has the same meaning, and possibly also in 
2 Ch. 3:3 (text?). 

In all these passages, then, the piel, pual, and hophal of ysd have the precise technical 
meaning of “laying the foundations” on which the building can then be built and 
completed.** This usage is clearly distinct from that of the gal and niphal, which refer to 
the construction of the entire building.* In these passages, the element of permanence 
also retreats into the background. The laying of the foundation is mentioned solely to 
mark the beginning of construction, in contrast to the completion of the building. 

The situation is different in Isa. 14:32; 28:16; and probably also Ps. 8:3(2), where 
Yahweh is the subject of the piel or hophal of ysd. Here the emphasis is primarily on the 
trustworthiness and permanence of the building, because Yahweh has laid its foundation.“ 

The precise meaning of ysd piel, “lay foundations,” argues against the common 
conjectural emendation of yissad in Isa. 28:16 to yösöd (qal ptcp.). The participle 
expected after hinn‘n?*> has to be the piel ptcp. m*yasséd (as in 1QIs*, but not 1QIs’). 


41 Cf. also CD 2:7. 

42 Cf. Jenni, 212. 

43 Contra Schmidt, 736. 

44 See II.3 below. 

45 Cf. GK, §§ 116p,q, 155-56. 
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After ny, which can easily be confused in Phoenician script with m,* the m of the piel 
participle was omitted by haplography. 

The notion of “making secure” also explains the metaphorical usage of the piel to 
mean “command” in Est. 1:8: by his orders, the king has laid an unshakable foundation, 
which must govern the actions of his officials. Also similar is 1 Ch. 9:22: the appointment 
of the gatekeepers of the temple by David and Solomon is such that this institution will 
last like an unshakable foundation through ages to come. Ezr. 7:9 is discussed in Il.1.a 
above. 

The metaphor in Cant. 5:15—legs “founded” (pual ptcp. of ysd) upon “bases of fine 
gold” (‘adné-pa)—probably serves simply to express the distinction below/above, 
together with the notion of security (cf. Sir. 26:18). 


III. Theological Usage. 

1. Yahweh, Layer of the Earth’s Foundations. Ps. 24:2 states that it is Yahweh who 
“founded” (ysd qal) the earth upon the seas. The compound noun clause, as is generally 
true of this type of construction,*’ does not describe the (past) act of creation, but depicts 
Yahweh as founder of the earth, who as such possesses fundamentally and for all time 
proprietary rights over the earth and its inhabitants (Ps. 24:1). The mention of Yahweh's 
“foundation” (ysd gal) of the earth in Ps. 89:12(11) has the same import. Isa. 48:13 also 
uses a compound noun clause to speak of Yahweh’s “founding” (ysd qal) the earth. Here, 
too, then, the reference is not to creation as an event of the past; v. 13, continuing v. 12b, 
declares what Yahweh (or his hand) is: the one who founds the earth and spreads out the 
heavens. 

Ps. 102:26(25) likewise does not use the qal of ysd to describe a former act in which 
Yahweh laid the foundations of the earth; rather, it describes the earth as having been 
“previously” (/‘pdanim) “founded” by him and the heavens as the work of his hands in 
order to make it clear that Yahweh—unlike what he has made—remains forever himself. 
The qal of ysd speaks here directly about the earth, but indirectly about Yahweh himself. 
In Ps. 78:69, the permanence of the sanctuary Yahweh has built upon Zion is illustrated 
by the heights of the heavens and by the earth, “which he has founded for ever” (ysd qal). 
Here, too, yäsad does not describe the act through which the earth was founded, but as 
in Ps. 102:26(25) characterizes the earth as something founded by Yahweh and therefore 
permanent. 

The doxology in Am. 9:6 confesses Yahweh as “building his upper chambers in the 
heavens and founding (ysd qal) his vault upon the earth.” The “founding” ascribed here 
to Yahweh refers directly to his heavenly sanctuary, but this is understood primarily as 
a part of the cosmos (cf. the similar statements about creation in the doxologies of Am. 
4:13; 5:8), so that Am. 9:6 also speaks of Yahweh as “founder” of (part of) creation. Ps. 
8:3(2) is discussed in III.3 below. 


46 Cf. ANEP. no. 286, esp. Il. 7, 13, 17. 
47 See, e.g., B. D. Michel, Tempora und Satzstellung in den Psalmen. Abhandlungen zur 
evangelischen Theologie, 1 (Bonn, 1960), 177-182; also GK, §§ 142a-e, etc. 
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The ptcp. yösed appears in Isa. 51:13; Zec. 12:1; Ps. 104:5. Isa. 51:16 uses the 
gerundive infinitive with F- in apposition with Yahweh. Here ysd does not denote the act 
of creation but describes Yahweh in his nature as founder of the earth and creator of the 
cosmos. 

Thus none of the creation passages involving ysd speaks of a prior act of creation; all 
describe Yahweh, present either speaking or addressed, as the one who founded the earth 
and stretched out the heavens, i.e., created the cosmos and its order. 

In all these passages it is clear that Yahweh's “attribute” of being founder of the earth 
and creator of the universe explains why he acts in the history of Israel, why he acts on 
behalf of Zion, the house of David, the psalmist—choosing, building, delivering, saving. 
This association with acting in history does not detract in the least from the description 
of Yahweh expressed by yäsad and other creation terminology. The earth and heavens 
as the product of divine “foundation” and creation are not replaced by Israel as the 
beneficiary of Yahweh’s saving acts in history; neither does Yahweh the creator of the 
world vanish into the God who deals with Israel in history. Quite the contrary: the nature 
of God as creator of the universe manifests itself anew in his historical treatment of Israel. 
When Yahweh acts in the history of Israel, he does so fundamentally in his nature as 
creator of the universe. 

Furthermore, in these passages (with the possible exception of Ps. 104:5) Yahweh is 
not described as the “founder” of the earth and creator of the universe with the naive 
simplicity of spontaneous praise, but in the sense of a confession demanded (when 
Yahweh presents himself as Creator) or offered (when one speaks of Yahweh as Creator), 
to which the person addressed by Yahweh must assent or to which the worshipper feels 
called upon to assent. In this assent one decides to acknowledge Yahweh as “founder” 
of the earth and creator of the universe, while acknowledging also that, as Creator, he is 
also the God who deals with people in history. 


2. Inaccessibility to Human Knowledge. Like the “planting” (tb^) of the mountains 
and the “establishing” (kwn) of the heavens, according to Prov. 8:29 the “marking out” 
(hwg; text?) of the “foundations of the earth” (mds“dé "äres) is among the works of God 
done “from the beginning” (me’äz; me’öläm; merö’$; b’terem). Although the earth's 
foundations support the human world, the laying of these foundations is set in that 
primordial “age” accessible only to Yahweh and his wisdom, but beyond the ken of 
human beings. 

In Prov. 3:19, the discourse praising wisdom and calling on those listening to seek it 
out is interrupted by the emphatic statement that it is Yahweh who is primarily concerned 
with wisdom: it is by wisdom that he “founded” (ysd qal) the earth and established the 
heavens. In this context, emphasis on the association of wisdom with Yahweh and on its 
fundamental role in the creation of the universe (compound nominal clause!) can only 
serve to restrict the accessibility of wisdom to human beings. Only in part and only 
indirectly can one gain the wisdom that belongs completely and directly to Yahweh alone, 
which is found in his work of creation. 

According to Job 38:4, the laying of the earth’s foundations (ysd qal) together with 
the sinking of its bases (tb^), etc., took place in a primordial age inaccessible to human 
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thought. Jer. 31:37 says it is simply impossible for mortals to measure the heavens and 
explore the “foundations of the earth” (mds‘dé-"eres). On the other hand, Yahweh’s 
theophany lays bare (> 171 gala [gäläh]) these foundations and lets the channels of the 
sea be seen (> AR rh: 2 S. 22:16 par. Ps. 18:16[15]). When the fire of God’s wrath 
burns “to the depths of Sheol” (“ad-s "dl tahtit) and sets on fire the “foundations of the 
mountains” (mdéds‘dé härim), it reaches to the farthest and deepest limit of the cosmos, 
inaccessible to mortals, so that there can be no refuge (Dt. 32:22). 

In these passages the founding of the earth or the laying of its foundations denotes a 
“time” and “place” reserved to Yahweh alone as the “beginning” and “base” of the human 
world. It is simply inaccessible to mortals and thus illustrates the limits imposed upon 
them. 


3. Foundations Laid by Yahweh. According to Isa. 14:32b, it is Yahweh who laid the 
foundations of Zion. This fundamental act on Yahweh’s part makes it possible for the 
“afflicted of his people,” i.e., the afflicted who are his people, not only to have a sense 
of security but also to find in Zion a secure and indestructible refuge (> MON häsä: 
v. 3268). 

The precise meaning of Isa. 28:16 has been extensively debated.*® The concluding 
clause, which probably states both the result and the purpose of what precedes, speaks 
of “one who makes himself secure,” “one who believes” (khamma’“min). The key word 
of the first clause is ysd, which appears in 3 variants. Yahweh presents himself as laying 
a foundation stone in Zion (m°yassēd [emended]*?). It is a precious stone—probably 
not a gemstone, but rather a stone exceptionally well suited for the foundation of a 
building, i.e., one especially solid and well shaped (cf. “precious stone” in this sense 
also in 1 K. 5:31[17]; 7:9-11). Yahweh will lay this foundation stone, which is of 
particular excellence, as a “sure foundation.”°° Besides the special quality of the stone, 
there is thus also the extraordinary care with which Yahweh himself will lay the 
foundation. The whole statement built around the root ysd thus emphasizes not the 
hiddenness and invisibility of the foundation stone?! but the solidity and security given 
Zion by Yahweh’s work. 

Thus the element of security expressed in the second clause of Isa. 28:16 by the root 
“mn parallels the same element expressed in the first clause by the root ysd. The security 
of faith is a response to the security of Yahweh's saving work, visible and concentrated 
in Zion, which precedes faith and makes it objectively possible. 

Ps. 8:3(2) is also debated. If the first three words are appended to the preceding verse 
and ‘öz can be taken like ma ‘6z to mean “fortress,”52 the passage states that Yahweh has 


48 —» 13 bhn, Ill; — Jax "eben ("ebhen); — JOR “aman, V.5. 

49 See II.2.b above. 

50 See II.1.b above. 

51 Cf. e.g., Duhm, 175. 

52 A. Deissler, “Zur Datierung und Situierung der ‘kosmischen Hymnen’ Pss 8; 19; 29,” Lux 
Tua Veritas. Festschrift H. Junker (Trier, 1961), 47-58; J. A. Soggin, “Textkritische Untersuchung 
von Ps. VIII vv.2-3 und 6,” VT, 21 (1971), 568-570; etc. 
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laid the foundations (ysd piel) of the heavens, providing for his worldwide dominion a 
security against which enemies cannot prevail.°? 


4. Foundation of the Second Temple. According to Haggai, hardship and want will be 
replaced by the blessing of Yahweh if Israel sets about building the house of Yahweh (Hag. 
1:8; 2:15-19). Hag. 2:18 dates the change of fortune from the day the foundation was laid 
(ysd pual) for the Second Temple. This dating, however, is most likely a later gloss, added 
after the laying of the foundation and probably also after the completion of the temple. 
Therefore the salvation proclaimed by Haggai cannot be considered final and complete. 
The gloss relativizes the salvation announced while lending precision to its time. 

In Zec. 8:9, the prophet proclaims a new age of salvation on the day the foundation 
of the Second Temple is laid (ysd pual). According to vv. 9-13, the promised salvation 
means that the land will yield a rich harvest and Israel, now despised by the nations, will 
be honored once more. According to Zec. 4:6b-10a, the day of foundation-laying (ysd 
piel, v. 9) for the Second Temple appears insignificant, but the completion of the temple 
will assuredly come to pass and be a day of rejoicing (v. 10a). 

According to Ezr. 3:8-13, there was great rejoicing (v. 10) when the foundation for 
the Second Temple was laid (ysd piel, v. 10; hophal, v. 11). But this rejoicing and the 
change for the better it signals are reduced by the fact that sacrifice is offered even before 
the foundation is laid (ysd pual) (v. 6) and above all by the continued weeping of the 
previous lamentation even during the rejoicing (vv. 12f.). 

In all these passages, then, the beginning of work on the Second Temple marked by 
the piel, pual, and hophal of ysd inaugurates a new age of salvation and prosperity, but 
it is clearly represented as provisional and imperfect. 


5. Base of the Altar. The blood placed on the horns of the altar when it is consecrated 
and in the course of a sin offering represents an essential element of the propitiatory rite, 
but the pouring out (> JV $äpak, not zaraq or the like!) of the remaining blood at the 
base (y‘söd) of the altar probably serves primarily to dispose of the additional blood 
properly°* and return it to God, its proper owner (cf. Dt. 12:16,23-27; 15:23; Lev. 
17:10-14). 

Unlike the horns>> of the altar, therefore, the y‘sdd is (at least originally) not a ritually 
significant part of the altar. In Sir. 50:15, however, “blood of the grape” is poured out at 
the base of the altar “for a sweet-smelling savor”; this is therefore a sacrificial ritual and 
the y‘séd of the altar is here ritually significant. 

The same may be true in Lev. 5:9, where the remainder of the blood is not poured out 
at the y‘séd but “drained out” upon it (msh niphal; cf. Lev. 1:15, where the blood is drained 
on the “side” of the altar). 


53 Cf. — PY ydanagq. 
54 R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im alten Israel. WMANT, 24 (1967), 
145-47, 218-220. 
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Rev. 6:9f. (cf. 16:6f.) says that the souls of those slain “for the word of God and for 
the witness they have borne” are “under the altar” (Aypokdw tou thysiastériou) and cry 
out to God. This notion appears to assume that the base of the altar was included in the 
sacrificial ritual as suggested by Sir. 50:15 (and Lev. 5:9?) and to be connected with the 
idea that blood unjustly shed “cries out”56 to God (cf. Gen. 4:10, etc.). 

Mosis 


56 —» PYT zd ‘aq. 





Contents: I. Etymology, Occurrences. II. Independent Verb: 1. “Add”; 2. Canon Formula; 3. 
“Increase”; 4. Oaths; 5. Used Absolutely. III. Auxiliary Verb: 1. With Infinitive Construct; 2. 
Parataxis. IV. ysp/’sp/sph/swp. V. Qumran. VI. LXX. 


I. Etymology, Occurrences. The verbal root ysp is found in Phoenician (“add”),! 
Moabite (“add”),* and various Aramaic dialects.? It also appears in Old South Arabic as 
wsf, (“add,” “increase”)* and in Soqotri as sef, “augment.”> Akk. (w)asäbu, “add,” 
“increase,”® and sibtu, “interest,” are semantically comparable, although the sibilant 
raises problems. 

There are 214 occurrences of the root in the OT: 33 in the qal, 6 in the niphal, and 176 
in the hiphil. 


II. Independent Verb. 

1. “Add.” The independent verb (qal and hiphil) is usually found with an object plus 
‘al, with the meaning “add something to something.” 

When restitution is made for holding back property, a fifth of its value is to be “added” 
(w*h*misité yösep ‘al: Lev. 5:16,24[Eng. 6:5]; Nu. 5:7). Likewise when something sacred 
to Yahweh is redeemed, e.g., tithes, a fifth of the value is “added” (qal: Lev. 22:14; 
27:13,15,19,27; hiphil: Lev. 27:31). To the three cities of refuge three others (“6d) are to 
be “added” (Dt. 19:9; cf. Nu. 36:3f. [niphal]). Yahweh “adds” years to a human life (2 K. 


l! KAI, 10, 11; 14, 19. 

2 KAI, 181, 21, 29. 

3 Dnl. 4:33(Eng. v. 36); DISO, 109, always in the haphel or aphel, “add.” 

4 ContiRossini, 141; E. Ullendorff, “The Contribution of South Semitics to Hebrew Lexicog- 
raphy,” VT, 6 (1956), 196 = fs Biblical Hebrew a Language? (Wiesbaden, 1977), 195. 

5 Leslau, Contributions, 24. 

6 CAD, 1/2 (1968), 352f. 
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20:6; Ps. 61:7[6]; Isa. 38:5 [hiphil]), but it is also possible to say that someone “adds year 
to year” in the sense of letting the years run their course (Isa. 29:1 [gal]). Yahweh says 
through Jeremiah that it does not matter how many sacrifices are offered (“add your burnt 
offerings to your sacrifices”: Jer. 7:21 [qal]) because he requires obedience (vv. 22-28; 
cf. 6:20). 

The expression ysp ‘al sometimes means “do something even worse.” Samuel is to pray 
for the people because they have added to all their sins the evil of asking for a king (1 S. 
12:19 [qal]). Elihu accuses Job of having added rebellion (peSa‘) to his sins (hattä’r) (Job 
34:37 [hiphil]). Baruch says that Jeremiah has added sorrow to his pain (Jer. 45:3 [qal]). In 
the concluding section of the Holiness Code, Lev. 26, vv. 14-17 state the punishment for 
transgressing the law; whoever refuses to obey despite the punishment will be punished an 
additional sevenfold (w’yasapti “Jekem makkä Seba‘: v. 21; cf. v. 18: ysp + inf.; vv. 24 and 
28: Seba* without ysp). The same construction is used in the positive sense of “surpass” in 
Eccl. 1:16: higdalti w*hdsapti hokmä ‘al kol-"Ser-hähä Fpänay, “I have acquired great 
wisdom, surpassing all who were before me.” Compare Eccl. 2:9: wgädalti whösapti 
mikkél ... , i.e., “(although) I became greater and surpassed (in riches) all who were before 
me, I retained my wisdom” (summarizing 2:4-87). Solomon’s wisdom and wealth surpassed 
the rumors that the queen of Sheba had heard (hösaptä hokmä watdb ‘el haššīmůʻâ [1 K. 
10:7]; the construction with "el is rare; the par. 2 Ch. 9:6 has yäsaptä ‘al). 

The hiphil of ysp with ‘al can be expanded with kK, “add just as much again.” In Dt. 
1:11, for example, Moses wishes that Yahweh will make the Israelites a thousand times 
as many as they are (yösep “lékem käkem "elep p**amim). In 2 S. 24:3, Joab wishes 
similarly for a hundredfold increase of the people in the light of the census (with "el; cf. 
1 Ch. 21:3 with “a/). 


2. Canon Formula. The hiphil of ysp with ‘al is used as the opposite of gära” min (> 
y3 gära‘) in Dt. 4:2; 13:1(12:32): 16” tösipü "al-haddäabär . .. wlö tigr ‘ti mimmennii, 
“You shall not add to the word which I command you, nor take from it” (the so-called 
canon formula). The formula has an Egyptian parallel: the conclusion of the Instruction 
of Ptahhotep reads: “Take away (ity) no word (md.t), add (iny) no word, replace none 
(k.t) with another (k.r).” It is dubious, however, whether the formula refers to the actual 
number of words. It can also be translated: “Do not say one time this and one time that, 
and do not confuse one matter with another.” In this case the formula guards against a 
change in wording.® The 2 passages in Deuteronomy refer to the commandments given 
by God. The prohibitions are actualized with a warning against idolatry. Obedience to 
the commandments given by Yahweh—and only to them—is required of those who 
would live in and possess the promised land. The warning against apostasy indicates that 
in its present literary context the formula defends the substance of Yahwism and is not 
intended to define a canon. 

Prov. 30:6 says that it would be deceitful to add anything to the words of God, using 


? W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD, XV1/1 (1962), 154. 
8 S, Morenz, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans., Ithaca, N.Y., 1973), 224. 
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only the first part of the formula. The prohibition against taking anything away appears by 
itself in Jer. 26:2, where Yahweh enjoins Jeremiah to speak kol-hadd“bärim. From the 
reaction of those listening, we may conclude that this refers to the content of the words, not 
their extent. On the other hand, Jer. 36:32 (niphal) says that the scroll written by Baruch to 
replace the one burned by Jehoiakim received additions. We are not told whether these were 
made by Jeremiah himself, were written at his dictation, or represented later expansion. 

In Eccl. 3:14, a similar formula appears in a totally different context. The work of 
God cannot be affected by anyone. Everything goes its familiar course, and no one can 
either add to it or take away from it.” Referring to the Decalog, Moses says in Dt. 5:22: 
“These are the words that Yahweh spoke, w*lö’ yasap wayyikrbem” (“he added no more, 
and he wrote them . . .”), i.e., he wrote them after he stopped speaking. The idiom is 
probably short for ysp + ‘al haddäbär or ysp I*dabbér.® 


3. “Increase.” Addition that results in an increase in size or number can be expressed 
by means of the hiphil of ysp + object or with “al and no object. Ezra, for example, says 
that the men who married foreign women have “increased the guilt of Israel” (/hdsip 
‘al-’aSmat yisrä’d: Ezr. 10:10; cf. Prov. 23:28). When the northern Israelites took 
prisoners from Judah during the Syro-Ephraimite war, certain Ephraimite chiefs said it 
would be bad enough to attack Judah and Jerusalem (rabbä "asmä länü), but to take 
kinsfolk as prisoners of war would add to the guilt (Fhösip "al-hattö’tenü we’al- 
"aSmätenü: 2 Ch. 28:13). Isaiah says that the people have forsaken (äzab) their God and 
increased their rebellion (tösipü sara: Isa. 1:5). According to Ezk. 23:14, the harlotry of 
Oholibah (i.e., Jerusalem) exceeded that of her sister (Samaria) (watt6sep ‘el-tazniitéha). 
Rehoboam threatens to lay upon the people an even heavier yoke than that laid by 
Solomon (‘dsip ‘al-‘ullkem: 1 K. 12:11,14 par. 2 Ch. 10:11,14). Nehemiah laments that 
by breaking the Sabbath the people have increased the wrath of Yahweh against Israel 
(hiphil ptcp.: Neh. 13:18; cf. Nu. 32:14: läsepet [conj.]). 

In Wisdom Literature, the hiphil of ysp often appears in connection with “wisdom,” 
“knowledge,” or the like. The person who is already wise may increase in wisdom by 
listening to the proverbs (/egah: Prov. 1:5). “Give instruction to a wise man, and he will 
be still wiser (w’yehkam-"öd); teach a righteous man and he will increase in learning 
(w’yösep leqah)” (Prov. 9:9). In the group of 4 sayings that discuss the speech of the wise 
(Prov. 16:21-24), yösip legah (vv. 21, 23; cf. Sir. 6:5) appears instead to mean “increase 
persuasiveness.”!! One who is wise increases the persuasiveness of his speech by 
speaking pleasantly. The emendation of we‘al to dba‘al, “an expert speaker promotes 
learning,” in Prov. 16:23! is unnecessary. 


9 For a discussion of this passage and the canon formula, see W. Herrmann, “Zu Kohelet 3,14,” 
Festschrift A. Alt. WZLeipzig, 3 (1953/54), 23-95. 

10 G. Vermés, “The Decalogue and the Minim,” Jn Memoriam Paul Kahle. BZAW, 103 (1968), 
236. 

Il B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT, XVI (°1963), 70f.; Ringgren, Spriich. ATD, XVV/1, 67, 70. 

12 R. B. Y. Scott, Proverbs-Ecclesiastes. AB, XVIII (1965), 105; W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL 
(1970), 490. 
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The commandments of wisdom lengthen life and give increase of $älöm to those who 
do not forget them (Prov. 3:2; cf. 9:11 [hiphil, conj. niphal]!?). But increased knowledge 
brings increased sorrow (Eccl. 1:18; Dahood!* takes yösip as the hiphil inf. const. and 
suggests a Phoenician background for the proverb “to increase knowledge is to increase 
sorrow”). The fear of God prolongs life (tösip yamim), while wickedness shortens it 
(Prov. 10:27). The upright are appalled at a fate like that of Job, but the righteous holds 
to his way and “increases in strength” (Job 17:9). 

Sometimes ysp is linked with b’rakä and great success. We see this most clearly in 
Ps. 115:14, where yôsēp YHWH “al is interpolated between the brk-clauses (vv. 12f., 15). 
Unlike idols (vv. 4-8), the God of Israel, the Creator (vv. 15f.), can increase the family. 
In Gen. 30, the name “Joseph” is given two explanations. According to E (v. 23), the 
name derives from ‘sp: God has taken away the reproach of Rachel, since she has finally 
borne a son. According to J (v. 24), the name is connected with the hiphil of ysp and looks 
forward to the birth of another son, Benjamin. 

Trees will increase their yield (Lev. 19:25) if certain rules are observed when they are 
planted and when the harvest is gathered. No one can increase his own wealth; it depends 
completely on the blessing of Yahweh (Prov. 10:22). When Job humbled himself before 
Yahweh and was blessed by him, among the results was a doubling of his possessions (Job 
42:10). In his castigation of David, Nathan says that Yahweh, who has given David so 
much, could have added “this or that” (kahénnah w’kähennäh: 2 S. 12:8). In the first of 3 
sayings concerning generosity (Prov. 11:24-26), we are told that the spendthrift grows all 
the richer (ysp niphal + ‘öd), but one who withholds only becomes the poorer; it is clear 
from vv. 25f. that the spendthift is one who gives freely and is blessed in return (cf. Prov. 
19:4). An oracle of favor addressed to Hezekiah (Isa. 37:31 par. 2 K. 19:30 [gal]) states 
that the surviving remnant of Judah will “add roots” below and bear fruit above, i.e., will 
flourish once more. The lament in Isa. 26 contrasts Yahweh's ability to increase the land 
and the nation with the inability of the people themselves to do so (vv. 16-18). Isa. 
29:17-24, an oracle of salvation, says that after the destruction of the enemy the meek will 
increase their joy in Yahweh (v. 19). Pharaoh was afraid that if the Israelites multiplied 
(rbh: Ex. 1:10,12,20) they could “join” (ysp niphal: v. 10) the enemies of Egypt in case of 
war. The psalmist in his lament says confidently that, just as he has always praised God 
(Ps. 71:5f.), he will have further occasion to do so (v. 14). Ezk. 5:16 states that Yahweh 
for punishment will bring more and more famine upon the people (absent from the LXX). 
According to the version of the Chronicler, David provided a great portion of the material 
for building the temple, and he exhorts his son to add to it (1 Ch. 22:14). Isa. 15:9a,b is a 
crux. Kaiser! is certainly right in saying “even more” is a highly abstract way of referring 
to additional disasters. There is the further problem that the form nösäpöt (niphal ptcp., 
fem. pl.) stands unique; substantive forms of ysp are not found elsewhere. 


i3 Ringgren, 41; Scott, 74; McKane, 224. 

14 M. Dahood, “Qoheleth and Northwest Semitic Philology,” Bibi, 43 (1962), 349-365, esp. 
350f. 

15 QO. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 69%. 
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4. Oaths. The oath formula köh ya” seh *lohim/YHWH F . . . w’köh yösip, “may God 
do thus and so to,” “may God punish,”!® is most often spoken of oneself: for + a 
personal name: Saul (1 S. 14:44), Jonathan (1 S. 20:13), Abner (2 S. 3:9), David (2 S. 
3:35; 19:14[13]), Solomon (1 K. 2:23), Jezebel (1 K. 19:2), Ben-hadad (1 K. 20:10), the 
king of Israel (2 K. 6:31), Ruth (Ruth 1:17). It may be noted that in 1 K. 19:2; 20:10 the 
verbs are in the plural because “/dhim refers to foreign gods, not Yahweh. In 2 instances 
(1 S. 3:17; 25:22), the oath refers to someone other than the speaker. In 3:17, Eli adjures 
Samuel not to conceal a word of what Yahweh has said to him during the night. In 25:22, 
David pronounces the oath against his enemies, promising to slay every male member 
of the house of Nabal ("öy‘b&, “enemies of,” does not appear in the LXX!’). 

Perhaps this formula lies behind the questions in Ps. 120:3: “What will he do to you 
and what more, you deceitful tongue?” 


5. Used Absolutely. The hiphil of ysp is occasionally used absolutely with a negative, 
sometimes to emphasize the niphal of haya (kamöhü lö’ nihyata w‘kämöhü lð” tösip, 
“such as there has never been, nor ever shall be again”: Ex. 11:6; cf. Joel 2:2), sometimes 
to indicate that the action of the immediately preceding verb has ceased ("ayin Szapattit 
wld’ tösip, “the eye which saw him will see him no more”: Job 20:9). We find this most 
clearly in Dt. 25:3: “forty stripes may be given him, but not more (lö’ yösip); lest, if one 
should go on to beat him with more stripes, your brother be degraded in your sight.” Cf. 
also Job 34:32: “If I have done iniquity, I will do it no more” (cf. Nu. 11:25). The hiphil 
of ysp also appears in the context “thus far and no farther”: ‘ad-pdh tābô’ wld’ tösip, 
“thus far the sea shall come, but no farther” (Job 38:11). At the end of the book of Job, 
Job humbles himself and says that he has answered God twice, but will not do so a third 
time (Job 40:5). Prov. 19:19 may contain an instance of the absolute hiphil used 
positively, but the text is difficult and certainty is impossible. 


Ill. Auxiliary Verb. 

l. With Infinitive Construct. The verb ysp is often used as an auxiliary with the 
infinitive construct in the sense “continue to do something,” “do something again” (once 
in the qal, 21 times in the hiphil; with /* + the qal inf. 12 times, with the hiphil 64 times). 
The idiom is often underlined by the addition of “dd. Of the 98 occurrences, 53 are 
negated and come at the end of a passage. The main verb in these cases rarely appears 
earlier in the passage. For example, Gen. 38:26 reads w*lö’-yäsap “ôd 'da‘té, but v. 18 
reads wayyäbö’ “éleyha. The exceptions are: Gen. 8:12; Jgs. 13:21; 1 S. 27:4 (qal); Dt. 
19:20; Josh. 23:13; Jgs. 10:13; Isa. 51:22; Am. 7:13 (hiphil). The situation is generally 
reversed in the case of positive ysp with the infinitive: in 25 cases the main verb appears 
earlier, as in Nu. 22:23, which reads wayyak bil’am et-hä’ätön, and v. 25, which reads 
wayyösep I'hakkötäh. In 20 cases the verb is different. 


16 Cf. J. Pedersen, Der Eid ben den Semiten (Strasbourg, 1914), 117f.; South Arabic parallels 
are cited by Ullendorff, VT, 6 (1956), 196. 
17 H.J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VII/1 (1973), 448. 
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2. Parataxis. The hiphil sometimes appears in parataxis with the main verb, e.g., Gen. 
25:1: wayyösep ‘abraham wayyiggah `iššâ, “Abraham took another wife”; cf. also Gen. 
38:5: 1 S. 19:21; 2 S. 18:22: 1 Ch. 14:13; Est. 8:3; Job 36:1: Dni. 10:18. The two verbs 
can also be juxtaposed asyndetically, as in Hos. 1:6: lö’ "ösip “ôd “*rahém, “I will no more 
have pity.” Cf. also Jgs. 11:14; Prov. 23:35; Isa. 52:1. The main verb and the auxiliary 
can have different subjects: lö’ tösipi yigr’’ü-lak, “you shall not continue that they call 
you,” i.e., “you shall not continue to be called” (Isa. 47:1,5). 


IV. ysp/'sp/sph/swp. The infinitive construct of ysp should be sepet.'* In some cases 
the Masoretes have apparently vocalized spt as s‘pöt, from sapd, “throw away” (Nu. 
32:14; Isa. 30:1), which would give a very strange meaning. In Isa. 30:1, the context 
demands something like “add sin to sin.” In Nu. 32:14, “increase anger” is a natural 
expression after the mention of anger in vv. 10,13. 

The weak impf. yö’söp, from “asap, “collect,” can be written without the aleph, in 
which case it can be confused with the hiphil imperfect of ysp. In Nu. 11:25, wo” yasa pa 
has been read as both "sp and swp (cf. vv. 16,24,30, and BHS), but the Masoretic pointing 
is quite possible, i.e., ysp qal used absolutely, “they did not continue,” namely to 
prophesy.!? The episode of Eldad and Medad in Nu. 11:26-29 is an independent passage 
interrupting the continuity between vv. 25 and 30, which say that Moses and the seventy 
elders returned to the camp when the period of ecstasy was over. The text of 2 S. 6:1 
begins with wayyösep ‘dd + "et + object + bf, a construction not found elsewhere. The 
LXX reads ‘sp, which fits the context better.2! On the other hand, we also find the hiphil 
imperfect of ysp written with an aleph (Ex. 5:7; 1 S. 18:29). 

Some passages are very obscure. In 1 S. 15:6, ösipkä was read by the LXX as the qal 
imperfect of “sp (prosthö met’ autoü), while many modern commentators prefer to read 
'esp’kä, from sph. Lisowsky lists the same form "ösipkä (‘el-"*bét eyka) in 2 Ch. 34:28 
under ysp (= LXX prostithémi) although it is followed by "sp (w’ne”saptä ”el-gibröteykä 
[= LXX prostethese]) and the construction does not favor ysp. 


V. Qumran. The Dead Sea scrolls exhibit certain peculiarities. The object is 
introduced by “et (1OpHab 6:1: hôn; 11:15: gälön?). The hiphil infinitive construct is 
contracted to lösip (1QpHab 8:12; 11:15). In the 3 occurrences of the niphal (105 6:14; 
8:19; CD 13:11), ysp refers to one who joins the community. The only instance of ysp as 
an auxiliary (1QS 2:11) uses an asyndetic construction. In 1QH 1:35, hösipü appears as 
an antonym of $bt hiphil. The semantic distinction between ysp and "sp is obscured: 
w*ydsipa (1QpHab 6:1) is the pesher of w‘yaspehü (5:14); cf. w'ya asp&hü (Hab. 1:15); 
compare also gbs hôn (1QpHab 8:11) with ysp “wôn ‘aSmé (8:12). 


18 Cf. BLe, $ 379q, and the Mesha inscription, KA/, 181, 21. 

19 Cf. ILS. 

20 In part contra M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 86-91. 

21 Cf. yspin 1 S. 5:22 and J. Blenkinsopp, “Kiriath-Jearim and the Ark,” JBL, 88 (1969), 151. 
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VI. LXX. The LXX usually uses prostithénai to translate ysp, which it also uses to 
translate ‘sp (17 times) and sph (6 times). In Prov. 11:24, the niphal is rendered by pleiona 
poiein (active). The second hemistich uses synägein (hsk?), which represents ysp in 2 S. 
3:34 and ‘sp in 2 S. 6:1,~* while s“pü in Isa. 29:1 and Jer. 7:21 was read as sph. Other 
translations of ysp include prösthema (Lev. 19:25), dynasthai (Isa. 24:20), analambänein 
(Job 17:9), hyperbainein (Job 38:11), analiskein (Prov. 23:28), and érchesthai (Prov. 
23:35). In Job 40:32(41:8), meketi ginésthé shows that the LXX took ‘al-tdsap (in pause) 
in an absolute sense: “it will not happen again”; the Vulg.’s translation nec ultra addas 
loqui assumes the addition of Fdabber. Free translation or hebraizing paraphrase are 
found in Gen. 8:10 (pälin exapostéllein), Ex. 10:29 (opthésomai; cf. v. 28: prostheinai 
idein), Prov. 1:5 (sophöteros ésthai), Prov. 16:21 (hoi dé glykeis en lögö pleiona 
akousontai) and 16:23 (phorései epignömosynen [hapax legomenon]), Isa. 29:19 
(agalliästhail?]), and Jer. 38(31):12 (peinän éti). The LXX leaves ysp untranslated in 
Gen. 37:5; Isa. 15:9; 37:31; Ezk. 5:16 (cf. 2 S. 19:14[13]: prostithénai). 

Andre 


22 Cf. IV above. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. LXX. IL yäsar: 1. Semantic Field; 2. Instruction; 
3. Correction; 4. Punishment. IV. müsär: 1. Semantic Field; 2. Body of Knowledge; 3. Content; 4. 
Discipline, Punishment. IV. Theological Usage. 


I. 1. Etymology. Cognate forms of the root wsr are found in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and 
Arabic. Akk. eséru in 4 places has the meaning “to instruct.”! Two Ugaritic occurrences 


yasar. G. Bertram, “xavdevm,” TDNT, V, 596-625; R. D. Branson, A Study of the Hebrew Term 
RIV (diss., Boston, 1976); G. R. Driver, “Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT. VIII,” JTS, 
36 (1935), 293-301; L. Dürr, Das Erziehungswesen im AT und im antiken orient. MVAG, 36/2 
(1932); G. Gerleman, “Bemerkungen zum alttestamentlichen Sprachstil,” Studia Biblica et Semi- 
tica. Festschrift T. C. Vriezen (Wageningen, 1966), 108-114, esp. 112; H.-J. Kraus, “Geschichte 
als Erziehung: Biblisch-theologische Perspektiven,” Probleme biblischer Theologie. Festschrift 
G. von Rad (Munich, 1971), 258-274, esp. 267-272 = Biblisch-theologische Aufsätze (Neukirchen- 
Viuyn, 1972), 66-83; idem, “Paedagogia Dei als theologischer Geschichtsbegriff,” EvTh, 
8 (1948/49), 515-527; M. Sæbø, “0° jsr ziichtigen,” THAT, I, 738-742; J. A. Sanders, Suffering 
as Divine Discipline in the OT and Post-Biblical Judaism (Rochester, 1955); D. Yellin, “, ax mM 
10°," Sinai, 65 (1969), 139f.; R. B. Zuck, “Hebrew Words for ‘Teach,’ ” BS, 121 (1964), 228-235. 

1 AHw, I (1965), 249; Sæbø (728) associates ysr with ašāru, AHw, I, 79. 
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in ritual texts? have the meaning “instruct”; a third forms part of a personal name.? The 
association of wsr with the Arabic root $wr* is supported by the existence of OSA yšrn, 
“explain,” which also derives from the root $wr.? The root appears 6 times in the Dead 
Sea scrolls, with the meaning “instruct.” This meaning is retained in later Hebrew.’ The 
basic meaning of the root, “instruct,” is therefore attested in all the comparative material. 


2. Occurrences. The verb appears 43 times in the MT, and the noun 51 times. The 
hapax legomenon yissör (Job 40:2), despite its formal parallelism with gibbör,® most 
likely derives from swr.? The nouns in Job 12:18; Prov. 7:22 should be read as forms of 
‘sr.° Thus we arrive at a total of 92 occurrences. The verb appears most often in the piel 
(32 times), 5 times in the niphal, 4 times in the qal, and once each in the hiphil and in a 
late form (Ezk. 23:48) that combines the niphal and hithpael." 

More than a third of the occurrences are found in Proverbs (39 nouns, 5 verbs). There 
are 15 (8,7) in Jeremiah, 10 (1,9) in Psalms, 6 (1,5) in Deuteronomy, 5 (4,1) in Job, 4 (4,0) 
in 1 Kings (2 of which are repeated in 2 Chronicles), 1 (1,0) in 1 Chronicles, 4 (2,2) in 
Isaiah, 3 (3,0) in Leviticus, 2 (1,1) in Ezekiel, 4 (1,3) in Hosea, and 2 (0,2) in Zephaniah. 

Neither noun nor verb is found in the earliest literature of the OT, and both are rare 
in postexilic texts.!? The root is found primarily in texts from the period of the monarchy, 
but is also common in exilic texts. The dating of the earliest passages of Hebrew literature 
is connected with the problem of dating the earliest strata of Proverbs and Deuteronomy 
and the question of whether 1 K. 12:11,14 are the ipsissima verba of Rehoboam. When 
yäsar and müsär first appear, the word has already developed a range of meanings 
somewhat removed from the basic meaning “instruct.” 

It is most common in Wisdom Literature, which appears to be its natural Sitz im Leben; 
but its use in cultic texts from Ugarit cautions against supposing that the word had a 
single point of reference in Hebrew society from which it penetrated into others. Its late 
appearance could in fact suggest that it already covered a wide semantic range when it 
was borrowed from Canaanite. 

Branson 


2 KTU, 1,5 V, 4; 1, 16 VI, 16. 

3 KTU, 4, 281, 29. 

4 J, Barth, Etymologische Studien zum semitischen insbesondere zum hebräischen Lexicon 
(Leipzig, 1893), 55. 

> W. W. Müller, “Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW, 75 (1963), 
304-316, esp. 310. 

6 Cf. J. Murphy-O’Connor, “A Literary Analysis of Damascus Document VI,2-VIIL3,” RB, 
78 (1971), 210-232, esp. 221. 

7 Jastrow, 583. 

8 S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, Job. ICC (1921, repr. 1977), 325. 

9 M. H. Pope, Job. AB, XV (°1979), 318. 

10 Jbid., 89; W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 340. 

i11 GK, § 55k. 

12 On the dating of Prov. 1-9, see R. J. Clifford, “Proverbs IX: A Suggested Ugaritic Parallel,” 
VT, 25 (1975), 298-306. 
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3. LXX. Except in 1 Ch. 15:22 (ärchön), the LXX always uses paideüein to translate 
yäsar. The noun müsär is usually rendered by paid(e)ia; from the same root we find 
apaideutos for "En müsär in Prov. 5:23, paideúein in Prov. 13:24; 23:13, and paideutés 
in Hos. 5:2. In Prov. 8:33, müsär is translated sophia and identified with hokmâå. 

Botterweck 


Il. ydasar. 

1. Semantic Field. The semantic field of yäsar is relatively restricted, since it is 
associated with only a few words in any significant number of occurrences. It appears 5 
times with > M3° ykh, “rebuke.” Except in Ps. 94:10(Eng. v. 9), the words are used in 
synthetic parallelism (Ps. 6:2[1]; 38:2[1]; Prov. 9:7; Jer. 2:19). Ps. 6:2(1); 38:2(1) are 
identical: each psalm is an individual lament, and the verse is part of the introductory 
cry for help.!> The psalmist prays that Yahweh will not “rebuke” (yk) him in his anger 
(ap) nor “chasten” (yrs) him in his wrath (hömä). Jer. 10:24 prays similarly that Yahweh 
will not “correct” (ysr) the prophet in his anger ( ‘ap). The association of Yahweh’s anger 
with ysr is feared by the one to be corrected, for the result is destructive. On the other 
hand, yäsar can be limited by mišpāt, in which case it refers to controlled punishment 
“in just measure,” which is not destructive but constructive and helpful (Isa. 28:26; Jer. 
10:24; 30:11; 46:28). 


2. Instruction. The primary purpose of instruction (yäsar) is to communicate 
knowledge in order to shape specific conduct. It is usually addressed to a child. Proverbial 
wisdom requires parents to fulfill this duty zealously to assure that the child will develop 
properly as a productive member of society (Prov. 19:18; 29:17). Aslave (Prov. 29:19) 
or a fool (Prov. 9:7) can be instructed, but with them mere words are ineffectual. It is 
nevertheless appropriate to strengthen the weak through instruction (Job 4:3).!* Yahweh 
instructs in many ways and on various topics. He instructs the farmer in his work (Isa. 
28:26) and the prophet in the perspective of God rather than the human (Isa. 8:11). 
Yahweh instructs both nations and individuals (Ps. 94:10,12); “his heart”! can instruct 
his people even in the middle of the night (Ps. 16:7). Dt. 4:36 states that Yahweh 
instructed Israel directly from heaven when he made known his commandments at Sinai. 
Instruction can come through observation; the rulers of the earth are admonished to be 
instructed by Yahweh’s support of the Israelite king and not to be rebellious (Ps. 2:10). 
The nations are also to understand that the destruction of Judah the harlot is Yahweh’s 
punishment for her idolatry (Ezk. 23:48). 


3. Correction. The verb yäsar often appears with the meaning “correct,” i.e., instruct 
someone by using punishment to “correct” what has been done. The responsibility of 
parents to employ this kind of instruction was considered obvious (Dt. 21:18). 


13 Cf. C. Westermann, Praise and Lament in the Psalms (Eng. trans., Atlanta, 1981), 68ff. 
14 Pope, 35, contra the root ysr II proposed by KBL?, 400. 
‘5 M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB, XVI (1966), 87. 
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There is a series of passages in which Yahweh “corrects” or punishes those who have 
sinned against him. According to Hosea, Israel is “chastised” for wicked deeds (Hos. 
7:12; 10:10); there is no suggestion that this chastisement is intended to instruct and 
restore the nation.!® In the Psalms, sickness is often looked upon as a punishment from 
God, intended to bring the psalmist to repentance (Ps. 6:2[1]; 38:2[1]; 39:12[11]). 
Jeremiah (Jer. 10:24) prays that God’s punishment will come upon the people for the 
purpose of restoration, but he knows that God’s intervention is destructive when not 
modified by mispät. 

God's chastising influence is revealed in historical events; they can also point to even 
worse actions should the people reject instruction and chastisement. Chastisement 
(yäsar) can come through the tribulations of the wilderness (Dt. 8:5), siege (Jer. 6:8), or 
the dispersal of Ephraim (Jer. 31:18). 

The consequences of God’s rigorous discipline can include preservation of life (Ps. 
118:18) and the strengthening of the people (Hos. 7:15; here the more common verb 
häzaq in parallel with yäsar explicates the unusual meaning of the latter rather than 
suggesting an unusual root!’). 


4. Punishment. The verb appears 3 times in the last chapter of the Holiness Code (Lev. 
17-26). Twice God seeks through harsh treatment to correct the people’s error (Lev. 
26:18,23). The third passage (v. 28) speaks of punishment for lack of repentance in the 
face of earlier chastisement. An exilic interpolation in Jer. 30:10f.'* similar to one found 
also in Jer. 46:27£.1? speaks likewise of punishment. “Instruction” in these verses comes 
through punishment, which is intended to be remedial. 

Evil itself (ra‘) can be the driving force of punishment. In Jer. 2:19, Judah is 
condemned for making alliances with foreign nations, thereby breaking their covenant 
with Yahweh. These new alliances will rebound upon Judah; instead of the security they 
are intended to bring, they will be the instrument of Judah’s destruction. Their act of 
infidelity toward their God initiates a disastrous chain of events that leads eventually to 
the punishment of Judah. 

The use of yäsar in the sense of “punish,” with no suggestion of remediation, could 
derive from the concept of corporal punishment of students (cf. mäsär below). In this 
case it refers more to the act of discipline than to its result, namely instruction. The next 
step was the loss of any pedagogical connotations. Dt. 22:18 says that corporal punish- 
ment shall be inflicted on a man who falsely charges his wife with not having been a 
virgin. Here there can be no pedagogical overtones, since the man obviously cannot bring 
the charge a second time. The elders of the city are to whip the offender. 

Rehoboam’s response to the Israelites’ request to have their obligations toward the 
royal court lessened is contained in 1 K. 12:11,14 (par. 2 Ch. 10:11,14). Although this 


16 Cf. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 99, 127, 184f. 

17 Contra Driver, JTS, 36 (1935), 295. 

18 J, P. Hyatt, “The Book of Jeremiah: Introduction and Exegesis,” IB, V, 1024f. 
19 J, G. Janzen, Studies in the Text of Jeremiah. HSM, 6 (1973), 94. 
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speech is recorded in an exilic work, it may record the authentic words of Rehoboam. It 
uses yäsar in the sense of “oppress,” speaking figuratively of “chastising” with whips 
and scorpions to describe oppression of the people. There are no pedagogical overtones 
in this speech.” 


III. müsär. 

1. Semantic Field. In Proverbs, müsär is associated directly with tökahat,?! “reproof,” 
in 9 passages (Prov. 3:11; 5:12; 6:23; 10:17; 12:1; 13:18; 15:5,10,32). In 3:11; 5:12, the 
reproof is a source of affliction for its recipient; in all the other passages, tökahat 
represents verbal censure or oral reproof.** The connection between affliction and müsär 
is obvious when blows are involved (nkh: Prov. 3:11; Jer. 2:30; 5:3). The verb lagah, 
“receive,” is used with mäsär 6 times in Jeremiah (Jer. 2:30; 5:3; 7:28; 17:23; 32:33; 
35:13), as well as in Prov. 1:3; Zeph. 3:2,7. Those who receive mûsār learn from 
experience and conform their conduct to acceptable standards. Not to receive miisar 
means to reject the proffered instruction. In addition, müsär is associated with hokrnä 
(Prov. 8:10f.; 23:23), bind (4:1; 23:23), sedeq ümispät (1:3), da‘at (19:27; 23:12), and 
törä (1:8; 4:1f.; 6:23). It can be identified with yir’at YHWH (15:33) and derived from 
Yahweh (3:11). 


2. Body of Knowledge. The noun müsär can be used for a body of knowledge to be 
assimilated. In 4 passages it refers to the totality of a father’s instruction (Prov. 1:8; 4:1; 
13:1; 15:5). The “father” can be a parent (1:8) or a professional teacher whose authority 
derives from a store of practical wisdom gained through experience (4:1; 13:1). The 
son (or pupil) must learn (šāma“) the instruction of his father so as to profit from it. 

As the body of knowledge to be learned, müsär can take on the meaning of a necessary 
quality that is needed to master the problems of life. One is urged to acquire müsär at 
any price (Prov. 8:10; 23:23), since it provides the basis for wise conduct in the future 
(Prov. 19:20). It is therefore closely associated with “knowledge” (da‘at: Prov. 8:10; 
12:1; 19:27; 23:12) and “wisdom” (hokma: Prov. 1:2; 19:20; 23:23): all are necessary if 
one is to achieve proper standards of behavior. Whoever neglects müsär will have no 
success in life but will suffer poverty and disgrace (Prov. 5:12; 13:18) and even loss of 
life (Prov. 15:23). On the other hand, to learn (Sama ‘) müsär is wisdom (Prov. 8:33) and 
thus the correct way of life (Prov. 6:23; 10:17). It is necessary not only for survival but 
also for attainment of happiness and prosperity.“ 

In 2 of the latest passages in Proverbs, müsär is associated theologically with yir’at 
YHWH (Prov. 1:7; 15:33): the fear of God is the source of learning and wisdom. The 


20 E. L, Curtis and A. A. Madsen, Chronicles. ICC (1910, repr. 1952), 362f. 
21 m)’ ykh. 

22 Sanders, 38. 

23 McKane, 303; R. N. Whybray, The Book of Proverbs. CBC (1972), 77. 
24 McKane, 307. 

25 Ibid., 487. 
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incorporation of Wisdom Literature into the religion of Yahweh gave rise to an awareness 
that the knowledge needed to deal successfully with life must ultimately be religious 
knowledge. Thus mäsär represents the content of religion which is necessary to lead a 
life that is pleasing to Yahweh. 


3. Content. In one series of passages, müsär refers to a specific point to be learned 
rather than the entire body of knowledge. One who is wise gains insight into the results 
of idleness while observing the poor condition of a vineyard belonging to a sluggard 
(Prov. 24:32). The same notion is used by the prophets Ezekiel (Ezek. 5:15) and 
Zephaniah (Zeph. 3:7) to describe the desired effect of God’s punishment on sinners. 

In Ps. 50:17, the wicked are punished for refusing to learn, a notion that agrees with 
the Deuteronomistic interpolation in Jer. 17:23.2° In both instances the commandments 
of the Decalog are not observed and thus the covenant is broken.*’ Refusal to accept 
instruction includes failure to observe the requirements of the covenant. 

In 3 passages, prophets accuse the people of not hearkening to Yahweh's voice or 
word (Jer. 7:28; 35:13; Zeph. 3:2). The same notion appears in Jer. 32:33, where it is the 
message of the prophet that is involved. In all 4 passages, Yahweh or the prophet is 
rejected. The prophet’s message is identified with the voice of Yahweh, so that rejection 
of the former means rejection of the latter also. The teaching of their message (müsär) 
is rejected, i.e., there is no alteration in the conduct of the people based on the prophet’s 
appeal. 

In the difficult passages Job 20:3; Jer. 10:8, mûsār appears also to mean verbal 
instruction. In Job 20:3, Zophar states that Job’s words represent an “insulting censure,” 
which he cannot accept. In Jer. 10:8, which is obscure, Jeremiah seems to be saying that 
the sages of other nations either instruct others on the basis of what their wooden idols 
have said to them or that they teach others to worship idols. In either case, what they 
teach is worthless. 


4. Discipline, Punishment. The noun müsär is associated not only with the content 
but also with the method of instruction. According to the wise, education of the young 
requires strict discipline. Deliverance from folly comes through the rod (Prov. 22:15). 
Life itself is assured by discipline reinforced by corporal punishment (Prov. 23:13).28 In 
fact, a father who dotes on his son by not disciplining him neglects his covenant 
obligations to him (Prov. 13:24). 

Lack of müsär brings death, the worst punishment (Prov. 5:23). Those who busy 
themselves with wickedness (15:10) and folly (16:22) find chastisement in their self- 
chosen way of life, for the harsh discipline they sought to evade is replaced by destruction 
and death. 


26 W, W. Nicholson, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, Chapters 1-25. CBC (1973), 154. 
27 Branson, 109f. 

28 C, H. Toy, Proverbs. ICC (1904, repr. 1977), 433. 

29 Branson, 80f. 
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Only twice is müsär in the sense of “punishment” associated with Yahweh without 
any overtones of correction or redemption. In Hos. 5:2, Yahweh announces that he is 
about to chastise the house of Israel, and to become himself their complete punishment. 
Jer. 30:12-17 speaks of healing the incurable wounds of Judah, but in the meantime the 
people must for their sins accept a terrible punishment at the hands of their enemies 
(v. 14). 

In most cases müsär is redemptive when it comes as Yahweh’s punishment. It is 
intended to restore the one on whom it is inflicted to proper conduct. Yahweh expects 
that Israel will learn from everything experienced and suffered at the time of the exodus 
and wilderness wanderings, and that they will be true to the covenant (Dt. 11:2). 
Nevertheless, Jer. 2:30; 5:3 show that the people remained disobedient even when 
Yahweh multiplied their anguish with repeated discipline. 

The sage likens the müsär of Yahweh to the way a father disciplines his beloved son: 
it is an expression of love, seeking to make the believer even better (Prov. 3:11f.)°°A 
similar usage is found in Job 5:17.5! The punishment inflicted by Shaddai is pedagogical 
(Job 33:16; 36:10). The latest passage in which this notion is found is Isa. 26:16,°2 where 
Yahweh’s chastening of his people awakens repentance. 

Isa. 53:5 contains an unusual use of mäsär, combining two different meanings. First, 
the kings or nations (52:15b) learn through observation and experience. In addition, they 
receive this instruction through the suffering of the one who suffers their punishment. 
This act works redemptively in that the punishment occasioned by sin is borne (vicarious- 
ly) by a third party, for the sake of those who are instructed by the suffering.’ 


IV. Theological Usage. For the sage, discipline was an essential element in the 
process of educating a pupil. Folly and wickedness pave the way for destruction (Prov. 
5:23). The only way for the pupil to save his life consisted in willingness to bear the 
rigorous discipline of instruction (Prov. 6:23). The pragmatic approach of the sage is 
based on the doctrine of the double way: the way of life is secured by wisdom, insight, 
and prudence; but the path of disgrace and death lies before the undisciplined fool who 
follows his own inclinations (Prov. 4:13; 10:17; 15:10). When the wisdom school came 
increasingly under the influence of Yahwistic theology,** wisdom was looked upon as 
Yahweh's gift, which could be acquired through study of the law. The way to succeed 
was associated with the proper understanding of the One who ordains creation. Therefore 
müsär was associated with the fear of Yahweh, i.e., an understanding of the rules for a 
successful life depends on learning the principles of true religion (Prov. 1:7; 15:33). 

Yahweh instructs people—a common function of the deity in the religions of the 
ancient Near East. He teaches things that bear on everyday life (Isa. 28:26), but his 


30 McKane, 294; Whybray, 25. 

31 Toy, 65. 

32 Cf. B. Otzen, “Traditions and Structures of Isaiah XXIV—XXVII,” VT, 24 (1974), 196-206, 
esp. 204. 

33 Sanders, 15f. 

34 Cf. M. V. Fox, “Aspects of the Religion of the Book of Proverbs,” HUCA, 39 (1968), 55-69. 
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greatest revelation is contained in his covenant. The covenant goes beyond the limits of 
a written law code; it includes all the liberating acts before and after the Sinai event. The 
history of Yahweh’s redemption is both instructive for his people and binding upon them 
(Dt. 4:36; Ps. 50:17; 94:12; Jer. 17:23). Yahweh can teach through a variety of means: 
the law (Dt. 4:36), direct communication (Isa. 8:11), dreams (Ps. 16:11), prophets (Jer. 
7:28; 32:33; 35:13; Zeph. 3:2), suffering (Prov. 3:11), observation of the suffering of 
others (Zeph. 3:7). Recipients of his instruction may be individuals, the people of Israel 
and Judah, or even the larger collective of the nations (Ps. 2:10; 94:10; Ezk. 5:15). On 
the international plane, Yahweh uses historical events to teach not only Israel but also 
the other nations to fear him (Ezk. 5:15; 23:48). 

One series of passages presents Yahweh as using corrective discipline to convey or 
repeat a specific teaching. He confronts the people in order to engender repentance, i.e., 
ready obedience to his commandments. This confrontation can take place through the 
preaching of a prophet (Jer. 7:28; Zeph. 3:2), but usually comes through a form of 
suffering imposed on the sinner (Lev. 26:18,23; Job 5:17; 36:10; Ps. 6:2[1]; 38:2[1]; 
39:12[11]; Isa. 26:16; Jer. 2:30; 5:3; 6:8; 10:24; 31:18). Suffering itself does not 
necessarily effect forgiveness; it works as a spur to repentance. This educational and 
beneficial punishment is part of God’s righteousness; as long as it leads to correction, it 
is part of the operation of the covenant (Ps. 6:2[1]; Jer. 10:24).*> In 3 passages, something 
is learned through observation of the suffering of others (Ezk. 5:15; 23:48; Zeph. 3:7). 
Only in 1 passage does the suffering of an individual appear to be redemptive: it works 
vicariously on behalf of those who observe the suffering (Isa. 53:5).°° 

Those who reject correction experience Yahweh’s actions as punishment rather than 
restoration. Acceptance of correction is not a matter of insight but an act of will: refusal! 
to obey provokes Yahweh’s anger (Jer. 10:24). Only in a few passages does yäsar or 
müsär involve the notion of punishment without pedagogical overtones (Lev. 26:28; Jer. 
30:11,14; 46:28; Hos. 5:2; 10:10). Yahweh can even use the destruction of one nation to 
instruct another; the sentence of condemnation can touch one nation and be instructive, 
i.e., redemptive, for another (Ezk. 5:15; Zeph. 3:7). 

The use of yäsar/müsär tells us something not only about Yahweh, but also about 
human beings. It is a fundamental notion that people need instruction not only to deal 
with the complexities of life but also to serve Yahweh. This instruction can come through 
observation (Zeph. 3:7), revelation (Dt. 4:3), or suffering (Prov. 3:11). In response, one 
can choose between learning obedience to Yahweh on the one hand and refusal to be 
instructed on the other. The concept denoted by yäsar/müsär thus becomes a matter of 
the will and of the intellect, since people have the ability to resist Yahweh. Yahweh can 
employ corrective discipline, but human beings can resist it (Lev. 26). As a final 
possibility, when someone rejects Yahweh’s plans for salvation and is therefore punished, 
that punishment can become an object lesson to warn others (Ezk. 5:15). 

Branson 


35 A. A. Anderson, The Book of Psalms, I. NCBC (1972, repr. 1981), 88. 
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— Twin mö'ed: > NIV “eda 


Contents: I. Distribution: 1. Semantic Description; 2. West Semitic Derivatives; 3. OT. II. With 
Human Subject: 1. Appointment of Others; 2. Collective Self-Appointment; 3. Self-Appointment 
in P. III. Relationship Between God and Human Beings: 1. God as Object; 2. God as Subject; 3. 
“Meeting.” 


I. Distribution. 

1. Semantic Description. The root w‘d, apparently part of the common Semitic stock, 
consists morphologically of a biliteral root ‘d together with the augment w, a combina- 
tion that Akkadian suggests has fientic significance in its semantic structure.' It sets off 
an independent section of the complex system of the preformative and afformative 
compounds based on the root element “d, whose “original semantic connotation”? has 
to do with “recurrence.” Whether this meaning is really inherent in the hypothetical 
basic word is dubious, especially since the Akkadian lexemes based on “d, like the prep. 
adi, “up to,” or the noun adänum, ("ad-än),? “term,” have more to do with the semantic 
element of “termination” than “iteration.” While adänum (= Ugar. “dn) cannot be taken 
as an Aramaic loanword,* since it is found in Old Babylonian, an Aramaic origin for 
Akk. adü (pl. ade), “oath,”> “adü-agreement,” suggested by several,’ is definitely 
possible although not certain, especially because a terminative sememe can be dis- 
cerned in the semantic modification found here. This certainly does not contradict the 
hypothesis of a primary expansion of the element ‘d, or, more likely, a secondary 
derivation from the root w‘d.5 There would be further evidence for the notion of spatial 
and temporal limitation as the semantic content of primary compounds of “d if there 


ya ‘ad. B. W. Dombrowksi, “The Meaning of the Qumran Terms *T"WDH’ and ‘MDH,’ ” RevQ, 
7 (1969-71), 567-574; M. Gérg, Das Zelt der Begegnung. BBB, 27 (1967); J. Hoftijzer, “Ex. xxi 
8,” VT, 7 (1957), 388-391; L. Rost, Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge im AT. BWANT, 
78[4/24] (1938; *1967); G. Sauer, “179° jd bestimmen,” THAT, I, 742-46; R. Schmitt, Zelt und 
Lade als Thema alttestamentlicher Wissenschaft (Gütersloh, 1972); J. A. Thompson, “Expansions 
of the TY Root,” JSS, 10 (1965), 222-240; W. P. Wood, The Congregation of Yahweh (diss., Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, 1974). 

I Cf. GaG, § 103b. 

2 Thompson, 223. 

3 AHw, 1 (1965), 10b; cf. GaG, § 26r. 

4 Contra G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Roots and Words,” WO, 1/5 (1950), 412. 

5 AHw, I, 14a. 

6 CAD, 1/1 (1964), 131-34. 

7 J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire I and II,” JAOS, 81 (1961), 187; idem, 
The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr, 19 (1967), 23f.; Thompson, 236f.; T. Veijola, “Zu 
Ableitung und Bedeutung von hé“id I im Hebräischen,” UF, 8 (1976), 347f. 

8 Cf. Thompson, 236. 
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were contamination with the Sumerian loanword d-dü/adü, Akk. adü, “(daily) job,” 
but this is uncertain. 


2. West Semitic Derivatives. Derivatives of w‘d are found above all in West Semitic. 
Ugaritic texts contain the synonymous nouns “dr!” and m‘d,'! “assembly.” Another 
possible derivative is t‘dt, meaning “plenipotentiary.”!2 There is a Canaanite word 
mw ‘d(t), “council,” found in the Egyptian story of Wen-amon,!> but neither it nor the 
Ugaritic evidence permits us to draw any direct conclusions about the distribution and 
semantics of the root in the Canaanite area. It is clear, though, that here also the semantic 
contribution involves termination. In spite of all contextual variation, purposive deter- 
mination is the characteristic semantic element even in the later dialects, including Syr. 
wa da, “appointed time, signal or place,” with denominative forms in the pael and ethpael 
meaning “meet”;!* Middle Heb. and Aram. w/y‘d, “appoint,”!5 and related nouns.'® 
Whether ‘iddan, “time,” belongs here is a matter of debate.'’ Analogous usage appears 
in Old South Arabic, Amharic, and Arabic.!® This root is also an element in the Phoenician 
personal name Smny ‘d.'9 


3. OT. The OT exhibits extensive use of the nominal derivatives > MTY ‘@dda-° and 
— 1910 mé‘éd, to which > NATTY “edit should possibly be added,”! and, with certain 
reservations, > NY “et (<* ‘idt),** but almost certainly not ‘éd.*> There are also 2 hapax 


legomena: mö’ad, “place of assembly(?)” (Isa. 14:31),24 and mi‘adé, “agreement” 


(Josh. 20:9). In contrast to the early dialects, the various verbal stems occur with 
remarkable frequency: yd qal 5 times, niphal 19 times, hiphil 3 times, and hophal 
twice. 

Proposed emendations find y ‘din 1 S. 21:3(Eng. v. 2); 22:6; Ps. 132:6. In 1 S. 21:3(2), 
MT ywd'ty is usually emended on the basis of LXX diamemartyrémai to hw‘dty,*° but 


9 AHw, I, 14a. 

10 —> ATY “eda. 

11 19m md‘éd. 

12 WUS, no. 1195; interpreted differently by UT, no. 1832. See Veijola, 346. 

13 1.71. 

14 CSD, 108b; cf. Thompson, 230. 

15 Jastrow, 583f. 

16 Cf. Thompson, 230; KBL?, 400b. 

17 GesB, 918b (negative); KBL*, 400b (positive); but cf. I.1 above for a discussion of the earlier 
equivalents, and Thompson, 232, for a different view. 

18 Cf. Thompson, 230ff.; KBL*, 400; Sauer, 742. 

19 BDB, 416; cf. Benz, 178f., 324. 

20 But see Thompson, 230. 

21 See IIL3 below. 

22 Cf. BLe, § 61j; also E. Jenni, “NY ‘Zt Zeit,” THAT, Ul, 371. 

23 — T1Y ‘wd: cf. Driver, 412. 

24 KBL*, 529; cf. Rost, 7, and esp. the discussion by Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/2 (1978), 574. 

25 KBL?, 529b; cf. M. Noth, Das Buch Josua. HAT, VII (71971), 122£.; Rost, 7. 

26 S, R. Driver, Budde, et al. 
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nw ‘dty’ and y’dty2® have also been proposed.?? Certainty is impossible, especially in 
the light of still other conjectures.*° 

The proposed reading nw‘d for nwd" in 1 S. 22:6 is unnecessary.*! Instead of MT y’r 
(usually taken as a poetic form of the toponym qryt y ‘rm>-), the qal form yd ‘ad, appended 
asyndetically to bsdh, has been suggested recently (“In the field he appointed”).°> There 
is no real need for emendation, however.*4 

Attention should also be called to the personal name nw dyh (Ezr. 8:33; Neh. 6:14), 
which represents an additional occurrence of the niphal.*> Whether the personal names 
m'dyh (Neh. 12:5) and mw'dyh (Neh. 12:17) also belong here is uncertain.*° 

The Greek renderings of the LXX exhibit such a variety’ that it is impossible to speak 
of a specific sememe. Only the translation gndsthésomai (Ex. 25:22; 29:42; 30:6,36; Nu. 
17:19[4]) requires special notice: it is clearly based on confusion with yd’. In the Dead 
Sea scrolls, only ywm y‘wd in 1QM 1:10 adds to the forms found in the OT; it refers to 
the predetermined day for the destruction of the sons of darkness (cf. also 1QM 13:14,18). 


I. With Human Subject. 

1. Appointment of Others. In the casuistic law of female slaves (Ex. 21:7-11), the qal 
of y‘d plays a double role as a verb. The interpolated relative clause "ser-lö’ y''ädäh 
(v. 8) in the first subcase defines a circumstance that is legally significant but is not the 
immediate object of the protasis. It is not necessarily legitimate formally to equate the 
procedure referred to here by y‘d with that which follows in v. 9.38 The construction with 
l supports the semantic orientation: purposive appointment. 

The word lö’ should not be deleted; it is an orthographic variant of /6.°? In order to 
retain the negative particle, an emendation to yd‘h has been proposed.* 

No less problematic are semantic interpretations like those proposed by Cazelles and 
de Boer,*! but without sufficient supporting evidence.** Hoftijzer himself would extend 


27 Klostermann, Dhorme. 

28 Bostrém. 

29 See the discussion by H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIII/1 (1973), 392f. 

30 See, e.g., D. W. Thomas, “The Root YT in Hebrew,” JTS, 35 (1934), 299f. 

31 Stoebe, 409, contra KBL*, 400b. 

32 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 480, et al. 

33 A. Robinson, “Do Ephrathah and Jaar Really Appear in Psalm 132 6?,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 221. 

34 The passage is also discussed by E. Vogt, “Benjamin geboren ‘eine Meile’ von Ephrata,” 
Bibl, 56 (1975), 35. 

35 Cf. II.3 below. 

36 M. Noth (IPN, 250) knows “no convincing etymology” for either form, but cf. KBL*, 529, 
576. 

37 Cf. Rost, 107ff. 

38 Contra M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 169. 

39 Contra GesB, 306a; cf. similar examples in KBL*, 487a. 

40 K. Budde, “Bemerkungen zum Bundesbuch,” ZAW, 11 (1891), 99-114. 

41 H.S. Cazelles, Etudes sur le code de l'alliance (Paris, 1946), 48 (“épouser”); P. A. H. de Boer, 
“Some Remarks on Exodus xxi 7-11: The Hebrew Female Slave,” OrNeer, 1948, 165 (“keep”). 

42 Cf. Hoftijzer, 389. 
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the relative clause in Ex. 21:8 to include the following w‘hepdah with an implied logical 
subordination: “who is not taking the decision about her to let her be redeemed.” This 
interpretation does not take sufficient account of either the function or the construction 
(cf. v. 9!) of the verb; it is therefore best to retain the translation “who has appointed her 
for himself,”* in the sense of “appoint for sexual intercourse.”* 

The second subcase, which follows, uses the prefix conjugation of yd (long form) in 
the protasis to indicate a circumstance that is now immediately relevant legally, reflecting 
the change of the person who is the indirect object (with /*) of y“d (Ex. 21:9). Here the 
verb functions extratemporally.* In contrast to v. 8, where it is the owner who is 
displeased with his slave, this verse deals with appointment of the woman for the 
purchaser's son. In this case she is have the same legal rights as her owner’s daughters, 
whereas v. 8 enjoins her sale to another party (redemption), albeit not a foreigner. 
Emancipation is out of the question (v. 7), regardless of whether the “rights of a daughter” 
(mispat habbänöt) are “to some extent identical to the rights of a wife,” 

The expression y“d (qal) / is thus used for a formal appointment or assignment to a 
particular person. More specifically, its semantic force in a legal context involves 
authority over a woman for the purpose of incorporating her into a marriagelike 
relationship. This shows that from a very early date y‘d was used in legal terminology.*’ 

The juridical significance of y‘d gal also finds expression in the position of the 
paronomastic relative clause “Ser y““ādô appended to the noun mé‘éd in 2 S. 20:5. The 
reference is to a period of three days within which Amasa must call the men of Judah 
together (v. 4). The requirement laid down by David is apparently aimed at defining a 
kind of martial law during mobilization. Amasa’s delay beyond the appointed time gives 
rise to the official assumption that he is siding with the rebellious Benjaminite Sheba, 
which settles his fate. To go beyond the time limit set by the king is in itself an offense 
of lese majesty, which does not require independent conviction. Note the skillful way in 
which vv. 6-10 present the consequences of disregarding y’d.* 


2. Collective Self-Appointment. The earliest occurrence of the niphal of y“d is in the 
proverbial question recorded in Am. 3:3: ryelckü *nayim yahdaw bilti *im-né‘adi. The 
emendation of nö’ädü to nödaü (following the LXX) is problematic not only formally 
(being based on the analogy of yada ‘ti in v. 2) but also semantically.* The position of 
the verbal phrase indicates its extratemporal and substantiating function: going together 


43 Cf., e.g., Noth, Exodus, 169; B. S. Childs, The Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 448; and also 
BHS, in loc. 

44 Noth, Exodus, 179. 

45 Cf. G. Liedke, Gestalt und Bezeichnung alttestamentlicher Rechtsätze. WMANT, 39 (1971), 
38. 

46 Noth, Exodus, 179. 

47 Cf. Görg, 168. 

48 Cf. also Rost, 6. 

49 Cf. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 179-188; W. Rudolph, Amos. 
KAT, XIII/2 (1971), 151; et al., contra D. W. Thomas, “Note on 17913 in Amos III,3,” JTS, N.S. 
7 (1956), 69. 
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is inconceivable without prior meeting. The semantic connotations are limited to the 
realm of everyday life; despite the climax of the series of questions in v. 8, there are 
no compelling grounds for broader interpretations such as would see here an allusion to 
the relationship between Yahweh and the prophet.°! Amos’ initial purpose is clearly just 
to seek acceptance of an obvious truth;>¢ there is no need to suggest a formal appoint- 
ment. In spite of Rudolph’s argument,** however, we should not think in terms of a 
chance meeting, precisely because it is not chance that leads people to go together, but 
rather their having “appointed” themselves to do so: the niphal of y’d suggests a 
“constructive” meeting. The characterization of the saying in v. 3 as part of a “didactic 
disputation”> is supported by the evidential argumentation, which reflects the language 
of legal discourse.® 

In Job 2:11, the construction of the narrative tense wayyiwwä “dû with yahdaw 
foliowed by /* + infinitive indicates a collective purpose that Job’s friends, who have 
arrived from various places, intend to carry out. Horst’s statement?’ that it is “of little 
consequence” whether the niphal of y‘d is meant to emphasize the element of “common 
agreement” or of “(agreed-upon) meeting” is somewhat off the mark. The meeting of the 
friends is not an end in itself. It is not based on a formal agreement to meet, but is oriented 
toward the purpose of the visit. The emphasis of the niphal of y‘d is therefore in this case 
also on the final purpose, which is also a manifestation of the terminative semic nucleus. 

Collective self-appointment can also be directed against others. The aggressive 
concentration of Canaan’s forces to do battle with Israel finds literary expression in a 
cumulative series of narrative verbs (Josh. 11:4f.), in which wayyiwwä “dû with its 
summary mention of the kings paves the way for the confrontation (v. 5). Here, too, the 
niphal of y‘d implies less a meeting by appointment than agreement for the purpose of 
making an active threat; in other words, it points forward. The more this menacing 
opposition dominates the narrative, the more impressively can the scenario of the 
Yahweh war unfold (vv. 6ff.). In Ps. 48:5(4)ff., poetic transformation places the niphal 
of y ‘din the stative (nö “df) in order to document the enormous threat. It is true that early 
traditions are here elevated “to the level of a visionary demonstration”; but the passage 
represents not so much a “historicizing variant to the primordial battle of chaos in 
creation myths”® as a threat on the part of those who agree to “appoint” themselves 
[srael’s enemies, a threat based on historical experience but raised to a higher plane as 
the enemy in the wars of Yahweh and finally given cosmic overtones. 

In Neh. 6:2, the aspect of collective conspiracy can still be heard in the apparently 
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neutral voluntative message /’kä w‘niwwa "dä yahdaw, with its designation of a specific 
rendezvous, concealing the true purpose of Nehemiah’s opponents. What seems to be an 
offer to talk matters over is in fact a malicious ultimatum. The intended meeting is even 
glossed as a calculated ambush (v. 2b). In any case, a purposive meeting is intended, as 
Schiemann’s rendering (“let us covenant together,” citing the parallel phrase y's yahdaw 
in Neh. 6:7)? brings out. 

Shemaiah’s suggested meeting in the bét-hd “ldhim in order to capitalize on the right 
of asylum (Neh. 6:10) also makes use of the formula niwwa “ëd ‘él (future punctiliar); in 
this case, too, the element of purpose is semantically significant. At the same time, of 
course, the words of this counselor are no less deceitful: Nehemiah considers Shemaiah 
an ally of his opponents, who seek to embarrass him (vv. 11ff.). For all that, the niphal 
of y d appears even in this passage in the context of legal usage expressive of purpose. 


3. Self-Appointment in P. The occurrences of the niphal of y‘d in contexts dealing 
specifically with cultic law constitute a distinct group. The alternatives of “designating” 
oneself (i.e., deciding) for or against the cultic community are brought out especially in 
those passages that have been influenced by the terminology of P. 

In Nu. 14:35, in a “general oath”® placed in the mouth of Yahweh, P states that 
rebellion against the leaders of the people (cf. 14:2f.) is also rebellion against Yahweh. 
Judgment will overtake the entire congregation (“éd@), characterized as ra @ and 
paronomastically with the appositional phrase hanndé‘adim "äläy; their reprobation 
follows from their collective opposition to Yahweh. This self-appointment, too, has a 
purpose: a total reversal of course; ittherefore meets with radical judgment. In Nu. 16:11, 
a secondary text of P, the rebellion is again formally against the leadership (Aaron), “but 
indirectly against Yahweh.”®! Above all, the group around Korah is represented here as 
a revolutionary cell, which—undoubtedly with “opposition to the Jerusalem priesthood” 
in the background®2—is described in the words of Moses (vv. 8-11) as an “anti-congrega- 
tion,” an “édé within the “ëdâ, with the judgmental phrase hanndé‘adim ‘al-YHWH in 
apposition, again by way of paronomastic explanation. The same holds true for what is 
probably an even later interpolation in Nu. 27:3, where the noun ‘éd@ is also accom- 
panied by the explanatory phrase hanndé‘adim ‘al-YHWH. Here Baentsch interprets the 
act of rebellion “not as a revolt of the Levites (as in P*), but (as in P) as a movement 
within the community, involving members of all the tribes”; but the text does not 
provide any compelling grounds for such a distinction. 

Although in P: and P* the niphal of y‘d with “al appears to indicate hostile self- 
appointment, 1 K. 8:5 (par. 2 Ch. 5:6) represents a special case. The text is part of the 
exposition of Solomon’s so-called dedication prayer; among other things, its language 
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has many elements typical of P. The congregation accompanying Solomon, called 
kol-""dat yisrä’d, is described as hanné‘adim ‘alayw. Here “al does not indicate opposi- 
tion. Nevertheless—as in the constructions just discussed—the priestly language is 
unmistakable;® there is no reason to break up v. 5 and assign hanné‘adim ‘alayw to an 
earlier stratum. Nu. 10:3f., which contains instructions relating to the function of the 
trumpet signal, also betrays a late phase of priestly redaction,®’ involving an association 
of the “petitive”® né ‘adi with the terms “édé and ’öhel mé‘éd (v. 3), further evidence of 
the semantic interdependence typical of the P tradition. 


HI. Relationship Between God and Human Beings. 

1. God as Object. The semantic affinity with legal language is both clear and distorted 
in those passages where the hiphil of y‘d touches the relationship between God and 
human beings. In the parallel threats of Jer. 49:12-21 (against Edom) and 50:44-46 
(against Babylon), we find the rhetorical question mi yé ‘idenni as a “formulaic phrase”? 
in the mouth of Yahweh. Using words. that in each case follow a variant of the 
incomparability formula (mi kämöni), likewise in the form of a question, Yahweh refuses 
“all responsibility for his violent acts” ’’ and at the same time discredits all alien ambition 
for power of whatever provenience. Here it is the foreign nations of Edom and Babylon 
(the oracle against Edom probably having been composed later after the model of the 
oracle against Babylon’') whose aggressive self-importance leads to their own destruc- 
tion. The causative interpretation of the hiphil of y‘d eliminates all possibility of human 
influence on God’s authority to decide. 

This incompetence in the face of God’s omnipotence is especially clear in Job 9:19, 
where the formula in question reappears in the context of Job’s lament. Horst finds here 
a function different from that in the Jeremiah passages: it “does not mean that God cannot 
be summoned because he refuses to be summoned, but that Job himself, who wishes to 
be summoned, will not be.”” It is unnecessary, however, to distinguish two different 
functions for the formula, since the entire context of v. 19 addresses the question of divine 
autonomy. It is this unfathomable autonomy with its absolute omnipotence to which Job 
objects in his despair. God is not a legal authority open to human claims. Instead he stands 
above any rebuke and determines his own justice (mi$pät). 


2. God as Subject. Yahweh’s legal function finds its most graphic expression in the 
judgment signalized by the traditional image of his “sword.” Against Ashkelon and the 
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seashore, there (Sam) Yahweh has appointed (y d qal) his sword (Jer. 47:7); the instrument 
of death has become, as it were, “a living entity, an organ of the deity,” and Nebuchad- 
nezzar is the “agent” of Yahweh’s will, “like his sword.”’> The second part of the “Song 
of the Sword” in Ezk. 21:13-22(8-17)"* apostrophizes the sword’s function, addressing 
it directly as an “instrument of judgment.”’> The hophal of y‘d in v. 21(16)”° describes 
the “mysterious” directing of the sword, more specifically the turning of its “face,” in a 
kind of personification.” 

Mic. 6:9 also involves the threat of punishment; here it is a “rod” (matteh) that Yahweh 
has appointed (y‘d qal). There is no need to emend the text.’® Neither is it necessary to 
interpret the feminine suffix of the form y’dh as a “neuter.””? The much-debated 
occurrence in Jer. 24:1 (MT) can also be interpreted against the background of fixed legal 
idiom. The hophal ma ‘ddim serves not only to describe the position of the two symbolic 
baskets of figs before the hékal YHWH but also to indicate their mysterious provenience. 
Yahweh appoints this sign for salvation and for disaster. According to Driver,®” derivation 
from the root yd causes it “to bear a sense alien to its whole usage.” Like the 
interpretations of Driver (“ripe” or “test figs”) and Thomas?! (derivation from a 
hypothetical root y’d, “place”), the alternatives suggested by Rudolph* (based on the 
root ‘md) are not convincing. But the forensic context allows for a corresponding 
dimension in yd. The fate of the deportees and that of those remaining in Jerusalem is 
symbolically appointed or determined: according to Jer. 24:10, the sword is among the 
disasters that will come upon the Jerusalemites. 


3. “Meeting.” The relationship to Yahweh takes on specific nuances when the niphal 
of y‘d, otherwise used collectively, is used at the very heart of P’s theology for a mode 
of revelation of the deity. 

The passages can be categorized on the basis of the conjugation used and the nature 
of the clause. The main clauses in Ex. 25:22; 29:43 use the suffix conjugation; the 
subordinate relative clauses in Ex. 29:42; 30:6,36; Nu. 17:19(4) use the prefix con- 
jugation. In both cases the verbs clearly refer to future time. The main clauses are also 
short and imitate the formulaic style of the pre-P rituals so as to gain a share in their 
authority. 
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According to Koch,® one of the two short clauses in Ex. 25:22 (with w + suf. 
conjugation) belongs to the prototype used by P; but a group of five units can be 
reconstructed even without including v. 22,54 so that v. 22 may be thought of as originat- 
ing with P. The local reference of the niphal of yd is indicated by Sam in the first short 
clause, but is detailed only in the following clause, where the locative phrases me'al 
hakkappöret and mibbén ¥né hakk*rubim are added. These undoubtedly reflect the layout 
of the Jerusalem temple with its cherubim throne. 

Despite P’s interest in defining the locus of the niphal of y‘d in the words of Yahweh, 
the semantic weight must not be shifted to a one-sided “emphasis on place.”®> As 
elsewhere in P, there is equal emphasis on those addressed and above all on the element 
of purpose: the event of “meeting” takes place in order that the parties to the “meeting” 
may speak together. This relationship is documented in Ex. 25:22 on the one hand by the 
association of the niphal of y‘d with /’kä and on the other by the verbal phrase with the 
piel of dbr and ‘itr’ka following after säm. Last but not least, the locative orientation is 
influenced by P’s readily observable love of paronomasia, reflected here at least from 
the perspective of P—probably not without reason®°—in the relationship between y’d 
and Zdüt (v. 21b). 

Furthermore, P obviously does not insist that the meeting takes place exclusively 
above the ark, since the second occurrence of the niphal of y‘d in an independent clause 
(Ex. 29:43) uses šāmmâ to refer back to the entrance to the "öhel-mö‘öd, a locality that 
already plays a role in the tabernacle tradition outside of P.®’ The use of short clauses 
here, which is also undoubtedly imitative, includes a collective group addressed by 
Yahweh nd‘ad, as one would expect from the public position of the entrance to the tent 
of meeting. Similarly, the relative clause in v. 42, which links the niphal of y’d with a 
term of address (läkem), the locative Sämmä, and an expression of purpose (/dabbér 
"2leykä Sam), probably involves an effort to bring the “collective” and “individual” uses 
of y‘d niphal under a single roof. With the statement of purpose, P once again does justice 
to the basic terminative aspect of the root. The interest in a paronomastic correspondence 
(y “d—m6 ‘éd) is again obvious. 

Despite the impression the passage gives of combining heterogenous elements, the 
context of the y‘d niphal occurrences in Ex. 29:43-46 “in its present form represents a 
pointed summary of P’s ideas about the significance of the sanctuary as a whole together 
with its priesthood.”®® The thematic line is formally discernible in the series of 1st person 
singulars of the suffix conjugation. It leads from nö’adti (v. 43) through giddasti (v. 44) 
to Säkanti (v. 45), demonstrating simultaneously the need to understand the dynamism 
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of both qdš piel and škn from the perspective of y’d niphal, i.e., from the programmatic 
self-appointment Yahweh undertakes for the sake of the meeting. To interpret y ‘d niphal 
from the perspective of škn, as Schmitt proposes,’? seems inappropriate to the internal 
logic of vv. 43-45. The niphal of y‘d signalizes the fixed point of contact, the necessary 
precondition for Yahweh’s “sanctifying” and “dwelling,” acts that are certainly not to 
be understood as being restricted to the temporal plane, but advise against the assumption 
of permanent static presence. 

The other occurrences of yd niphal with the deity as subject do not diverge fundamen- 
tally from the aspectual correlation observed here, although formal variations appear: 
the change of addressee from Fkä (Ex. 30:6,36) to lakem (Nu. 17:19[4]) at the same place 
within the sanctuary; paronomastic reference to “édfit alone (Ex. 30:6) or in conjunction 
with "öhel mé‘éd (30:36; Nu. 17:19[4]). Even in the fixed idioms of P, then, the 
terminative semic nucleus can still be seen. 

Görg 
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Contents: I. Occurrences, Etymology, Semantic Field, LXX. II. 1. Prophetic Polemic; 2. 
Wisdom Texts. 


I. Occurrences, Etymology, Semantic Field, LXX. The verb y‘/ appears gram- 
matically only in the hiphil, semantically only in theological usage, never in secular 
usage. It occurs 23 times within the OT, as well as twice in Sirach (Sir. 5:8; 38:21) 
and once in the Dead Sea scrolls (1QH 6:20). The OT occurrences divide neatly into 
two groups:' a prophetic group, which includes the single Deuteronomistic text (1 S. 
12:21; Isa. 30:5 [twice],6; 44:9f. [twice]; 47:12; 48:17; 57:12; Jer. 2:8,11; 7:8; 12:13; 
16:19; 23:32 [twice]; Hab. 2:18); and a Wisdom group (Job 15:3; 21:15; 30:13; 35:3; 
Prov. 10:2; 11:4). The proposed emendation in Ps. 16:2f.* has found few supporters 
and is therefore disregarded. The verb usually means “profit” or “benefit” someone; 
it is used intransitively in the sense “profit from something” only in Job 21:15; 35:3; 
Jer. 12:13. 


y'L H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT, 92 [5/12] (1971), 161, 170, 
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The word’s etymology is disputed.* Guillaume* proposes a metathetic form of Arab. 
‘ald, “prosper.” Possible derivatives include only t/h and twl't in Sir. 30:23; 41:14, and 
probably also the form — 99°73 b‘liyya‘al;5 it was formerly common to suggest a 
connection with ya‘a, “mountain goat,”® but most scholars today rightly reject this 
etymology. 

The verb usually appears in the imperfect, negated by lö’, being used primarily’ to 
say that something does not profit. Besides lö’, the negatives bal, bilti, and "ayin also 
appear. The verb is used affirmatively only in Isa. 48:17 (with the explanatory term — 
‘111 drk in the niphal) and Jer. 2:11 (with a positive reference to > T1233 kabdd); in these 
cases, as might be expected, it is associated with Yahweh. 

Among other words that refer to the futility of idols or one’s own human efforts, y‘/ 
is associated especially with the hiphil of — 7¥3 nsi, the nouns > "NY “zr (cf. Isa. 30:5), 
and — Win wha (1 S. 12:21; Isa. 44:9), as well as böser and herpå (Isa. 30:5). Other 
verbs used like y‘/ include yrb, ys", and skn; they appear commonly in conjunction with 
y L8 In Wisdom passages, the semantic field includes both >32 bs“? and yitrön, used 
affirmatively and in implicitly negative questions. 

The LXX usually uses öphelein for the hiphil of y‘], as well as öpheleia; rarely we 
find öpheleöma (Jer. 16:19), öphelos (Job 15:3), or andphelés (Isa. 44:10; Jer. 2:8). 
Occasionally symphérein is used.'° The only noteworthy exceptions are 1 S. 12:21 with 
perainein and Job 35:3 with poiein. 


II. 1. Prophetic Polemic. The primary use of y‘/ hiphil is prophetic criticism and 
polemic. Isa. 30:5, a woe oracle with motivation,!! calls Egypt a people that cannot profit. 
Verse 6, which begins a new section, picks up the theme of v. 5.17 According to Jer. 12:13, 
Israel will not profit from what it has sown.!? 

Starting with Jeremiah (although the idea appears earlier; cf. Hos. 8:6; 10:5-7; 13:2), 
the futility of idols becomes a common theme, often expressed by means of y”. 
Deutero-Isaiah, the Deuteronomistic history, and the isolated late text Hab. 2:18 stand 
in the line of tradition that begins here. 
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Jer. 7:8 states that deceptive words!* will be of no avail (cf. Job 15:3). According to 
Jer. 23:32, these are the words of the false prophets; according to 2:8, they are spoken 
by prophets who prophesy in the name of Ba‘al!> and go after!® idols that do not profit. 
One must not trust!’ in these words. Israel has even managed to exchange its mighty 
Yahweh for an idol (Jer. 2:11: sg.!) that does not profit—possibly a reference to the calf 
at Samaria. According to Jer. 16:19b, the nations will recognize that their fathers have 
inherited lies, worthless gods'* in which there is no profit. This statement takes on special 
importance for being placed in the mouth of the nations themselves. 

False gods cannot profit and therefore neither can their images, since the mocking 
and polemic texts of the OT explicitly identify the false gods with their lifeless and 
powerless images. This is the argument of Isa. 44:9f.,'° which states that the idol in which 
the heart of its maker delights and its products are profitless. So are Babylon’s enchant- 
ments (Isa. 47:12), to which people have looked for help. In Isa. 57:12, too, the “works” 
(ma “$eh°) that will not help are probably idols, as the continuation in v. 13 shows, which 
uses affirmation (elsewhere only in Isa. 48:17) alongside the negative. Isa. 57:3-13 
resembles the judgment scenes in Deutero-Isaiah. The only true refuge is in Yahweh, 
who bestows his promise. 

It is wrong to turn aside after?! idols of vanity (töhü: 1 S. 12:21; Isa. 44:9), since they 
cannot profit or save, warns the Deuteronomist, echoing the words of the prophets (cf. 
also Deut. 13:14). 

The vigorous polemic of Hab. 2:18, a late exilic interpolation comparable in content 
to Isa. 2:18; 19:3; Mic. 5:12f.(Eng. vv. 13f.), cannot avoid emphasizing the helplessness 
of idols, asking what profit there is in a deceitful idol, the work of human hands. Such 
rhetorical questions (cf. Job 21:15; 35:3, where the questions are not rhetorical!), where 
the answer is already known, are common in texts that make fun of idols: questions of 
this type are typical of hymns, and mockery of idols is equivalent to hymning Yahweh. 

Isa. 48:17 is the only prophetic text (not without reason put in the mouth of Yahweh) 
to say that it is Yahweh alone who teaches Israel what profits, by being a God who leads 
the people. 

As a consequence, the verb y ‘/ is used from the time of Jeremiah on to state the futility 
of idols. Deutero-Isaiah and the Deuteronomistic history extend the theme. But this 
development merely conceptualizes what is already implicit in narrative form in the 
earlier OT texts discussed above, which recount the futility of foreign idols without using 
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y‘L?3 The word itself appears at the moment when the Babylonian threat and subsequent 
exile raise the question whether other gods can “help” when Yahweh seemed defeated. 
In this time of distress and temptation, when people need “help,” Jeremiah explicitly 
rules out one such source of help. Other exilic texts and authors follow his lead. This 
prophetic criticism and polemic is thus linked with the prophets’ view of history and their 
message of judgment; it is quite distinct from the other realm in which y% is used,” 
namely Wisdom Literature, where the argument and train of thought involving y“? are 
far different. But it is clear likewise that the prophetic polemic texts mocking false gods 
and idols are not to be derived from Wisdom tradition,*5 which indeed makes use of y “l 
but never in the context of polemic against idolatry (Wis. 13—15 is late both historically 
and traditio-historically, and exhibits a mixture of forms). 


2. Wisdom Texts. Alongside the texts illustrating prophetic polemic, whose purpose 
is a call to repentance, there is a group of Wisdom texts using y / that includes 2 passages 
from Proverbs and 4 from Job. They all speak likewise of what does not profit, using y °l 
only in grammatical negations or with negatively critical meaning. A favorite theme of 
Wisdom is to ask what brings profit. 

Prov. 10:2; 11:4 are wisdom aphorisms enshrining the knowledge that treasures 
gained by wickedness (10:2) and riches (11:4; cf. Eccl. 11:4) do not profit on the day of 
wrath; only s‘'dāqâ?® can do so. “Day of wrath” refers here not to some last judgment but 
to an earthly crisis, in which—because of the world order established and maintained by 
Yahweh—injustice cannot bring forth good. 

In the book of Job, where Satan himself indirectly asks what “profit” there is in Job’s 
piety (Job 1:9), Eliphaz charges that Job’s words, which are in fact the words of a sage, 
cannot bring any profit, any good (15:3; cf. Sir. 5:8). Job raises the meaning and usage 
to a new level by insisting that even praying to —> "TW Sadday is profitless (Job 21:15, 
with the pl. “we”; cf. 22:2f. with skn; Mal. 3:14) and that his opponents are aiding (y‘/ 
without negation but in a negative sense) his fall (Job 30:13). Job 34:9, in the second 
speech of Elihu, uses skn in critical—albeit distorted—reference to Job’s words in 21:15; 
and 35:3 also criticizes Job’s position that there is nothing left to help or profit him. In 
both passages, Job’s statements appear in the form of a quotation, intended to remind 
him once more of his words, which Elihu considers culpable and erroneous. In addition, 
the discussion on the theme of “profit” underlines the Wisdom roots of the book of Job. 

The infinitive of y 7 with / is used in 1QH 6:20 in a sense somewhat different from 
OT usage: God has ordained what “profits” or “promotes” the way of his holiness (cf. 
Isa. 48:17 with reference to the corrupt text). 

Preuss 


23 See Preuss, 161. 

24 See II.2 below. 

25 G. Fohrer, Intro. OT (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1968), 382, and esp. G. von Rad, Wisdom in 
Israel (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1972), 177-185. 

26 —» PTY sdq. 
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I? y'p 1; 99) ya “ep; VY ‘yp I; my ‘ayep 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology, Basic Meaning; 2. Statistics and Distribution; 3. Synonyms; 4. Dead 
Sea Scrolls; 5. LXX. II. Semantic Domain: 1. Physical Usage; 2. Figurative Usage; 3. Religious 
Usage. 


I. 1. Etymology, Basic Meaning. Etymological studies of the verbal and adjectival 
derivatives of the roots y‘p I and ‘yp II in Biblical Hebrew yield the following picture: 

a. The root y‘p I is among the triliteral roots with an original yodh as the first radical;! 
it should be considered in parallel with — 93° yaga’, “be (become) tired.” It therefore 
has nothing to do with the root y‘p II, a variant of the root ‘wp F with an original waw 
as the middle radical. Unlike yg‘, y‘p I is not part of the common Semitic root stock. 
Apart from Biblical Hebrew and its Middle Hebrew piel form meaning “tire,” it is found 
also in the Arabic forms wagaga and wa‘afa, “run, hurry.” It is still unclear whether it 
really occurs in Christian Palestinian Aramaic.* 

On the basis of Akkadian, Arabic, and Old South Arabic parallels, Zolli has proposed 
distinguishing y “p I from a hypothetical y‘p IL,’ which arose by metathesis from yp* and 
means “rise up,” “shine.” The uncertainty in assigning the Semitic cognates to the 
different roots makes this theory less than convincing. The Arabic forms yafa‘a, “grow 
up,” “rise up,” and waf u(n), “height (of land),” “tall building,” as well as OSA yf, “get 
up,”7 to which may be added Ugar. yp’, “arise (?),”® “be exalted,”” seem to be connected 
with the hypothetical Hebrew root yp“ II, which must be distinguished from the Hebrew 
root yp“ 1,!° “cause to shine,” “shine forth,” “reveal oneself,”!! with its Akkadian 


J 


cognates (w)apü, “be visible,” 1? and süpü, “make visible.” It is therefore improbable to 


yp L M. Z. Kaddari, “The Double Meaning of ‘ Ayef @PY) in the Bible,” Tarbiz, 34 (1965), 
351-55 [Heb.], VI [Eng. summary]; S. Segert, “Zur Habakkuk-Rolle aus dem Funde vom Toten 
Meer, III,” ArOr, 22 (1954), 444-459, esp. 452f.; E. Zolli, “Note di lessicografia biblica: II 99,” 
Bibl, 27 (1946), 127f. 

I Cf. R. Meyer, Hebräische Grammatik, Il (Berlin, *1969), 138; W. Gesenius-G. Bergsträsser, 
Hebräische Grammatik, Il (771926; repr. Hildesheim, 1962), 126. 

2 Cf. KBL*, 402. 

3 G. Dalman, Aramäisch-neuhebräisches Handwörterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch 
(°1938; repr. Hildesheim, 1967), 185; Jastrow, 585. 

4 Cf. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin, 1903), 85a. 

5 Not identical with y‘p II in KBL*, 403. 

6 Cf. G. R. Driver, “Ezekiel: Linguistic and Textual Problems,” Bibl, 35 (1954), 158. 

? ContiRossini, 164. 

8 UT, no. 1133. 

9 WUS, no. 1215; cf. F. L. Moriarty, “A Note on the Root YP,” CBQ, 14 (1952), 62; PNU, 
144f.; J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer (Munich, 1960), II, 149f. 

10 —» yp yp’. 

11 KBL’, 405; cf. E. Jenni, “99° jp" hi. aufstrahlen,” THAT, I, 753-55. 

12 CAD, 1/72 (1968), 201-4; cf. GaG, $$ 103b, 1060. See also APNM, 212. 
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think in terms of a single root yp“ in the Semitic languages from which y ‘p can be derived 
by metathesis. 

Isa. 8:23(Eng. 9:1) contains the hophal ptcp. mi ‘ap which can hardly come from yp 
[.!3 It is derived traditionally from ‘wp II, “be dark,”!* but has recently been associated 
with *‘yp, “gleam.”!> Others derive it from — MY ‘wp I, “fly,” and associate it with 
Syrian Arab. ‘awwafa, “release, let go,” so that it has the meaning “escape” (Vulg. reads: 
et non poterit avolare de angustia sua).'© 

In Dnl. 9:21, we find the difficult phrase mu ‘ap bi’äp, traditionally rendered “totally 
exhausted” (lit., “exhausted in exhaustion”) and associated etymologically with y pI. It 
is reasonably certain, however, that the hophal ptcp. mu‘ap (written müäp in many 
Hebrew manuscripts) should be considered an instance of the root y‘p II,'? which 
probably represents a by-form of ‘wp, I, “fly,” and is connected with Arab. wgf “run, 
hasten.” Zolli!® has proposed treating this ‚hophal as a metathesis of yp’, “rise up,” 

“shine,” but this is problematic. The noun y ‘dp has been considered an aramaism,!? but 
it is preferable to consider it as a type of a native Hebrew noun form.”° It appears to 
derive from y ‘p II and mean “flight,” so that the phrase mu ‘ap bî'āp should be translated 
“in swift flight” (lit., “in flying flight”; cf. LXX, Theodotion, Vulg., and Syr.).?! 

b. The adj. ya ‘épis certainly a qatil form.** Apart from emendations (Jgs. 4:21; 1 S. 
18:28; 2 S. 21:15) it is relatively rare (Jgs. 8:15; 2 S. 16:2; Isa. 40:29; 50:4) and 
undoubtedly derives from y‘p I. 

c. The Hebrew root ‘yp II appears to have developed by metathesis from y‘p I.” It 
may have a cognate in the Syriac verb ‘ap, “be tired.”*4 Kaddari’s attempt on the basis 
of Ps. 63:2(1) to associate ‘yp II with ‘yp I, “be dark,” which appears to be a by-form 


13 S, Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Chaldaicae (71955; 
repr. 1971), 491. 

14 Cf. BLe, § 490d. 

15 H. L. Ginsberg, “An Unrecognized Allusion to Kings Pekah and Hoshea of Israel (Isa 8:23),” 
Festschrift B. Mazar. Eretz-Israel, 5 (1958), 62*, 64*; KBL?, 529. 

16 Cf. A. Guillaume, “Paronomasia in the OT,” JSS, 9 (1964), 290; G. R. Driver, “Isaianic 
Problems,” Festschrift W. Eilers (Wiesbaden, 1967), 46, 49; H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 
(1972), 356. 

17 KBL?, 402. 

iS P, 128. 

19 E, Kautzsch, Die Aramdismen im AT (Halle, 1902), 37; M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und 
grammatikalischen Aramdismen im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 122; KBL’, 
402. 

20 Cf. Meyer, II, 24, § 34.6. 

21 Cf. J. A. Montgomery, Daniel. ICC (1927), 372; O. Plöger, Das Buch Daniel. KAT, XVIII 
(1965), 133f. Keil and Meinhold take a different approach, retaining “totally exhausted” and letting 
the phrase refer to Daniel. 

22 Meyer, II, 25. 

23 Cf. J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (71894; repr. Hildesheim, 
1967), 19, § 106; GesB, 583. 

24 LexSyr, 516. 

25 Cf. KBL?, 700. 
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of ‘wp II (cf. Akk. upd, “clouds”)?* and had an original waw as its middle radical,’ is 
not convincing, because all the evidence suggests that ‘yp II developed by metathesis 
from y'p I, preserving an original etymological yodh. The same problem affects Kopf’s 
proposal? to derive > MAVIN 16 ‘éba from the double root “yp II and y‘p I. 

All 5 occurrences of the verbal derivatives of the qal form of the root “yp II (Jgs. 4:21; 
1 S. 14:28,31; 2 S. 21:15; Jer. 4: 31) are disputed. In each instance with the exception of 
Jer. 4:31, the MT reads wayyda‘ap, which is usually emended to wayyi ‘ap (defective 
writing of wayyi ap’ 29) and treated as a verbal form of y P. Proposed emendations in Jgs. 
4:21 include w*‘ayép, “tired, exhausted,”* and wayyā'ep, “and he fainted.”?! More 
substantial emendations are wayyigwa“, “and he died,”?? and wayyä ‘ap (from 'wp), “he 
twitched convulsively.”>3 Others find these conjectures ter and suggest (more 
appropriately to the text) w‘y@ “ëp “he went to sleep exhausted,” i.e., “he went to sleep 
from exhaustion.”* 

The context makes the MT of 1 S. 14:28 difficult: wayyd‘ap, from ‘yp II, “and the 
people were faint.” Some scholars eliminate the statement as a gloss, others propose 
substantial emendation: w“ya “tép, “languish,” as part of a curse formula;*’ wayyd ‘ad, 
“take as witnesses”; wayyöda”, “cause to know”; wayyereb, “agree.” Since the 
major versions support the MT, these proposals appear arbitrary. The MT wayyd ‘ap can 
easily be derived from ‘yp II (not with Ehrlich from ‘p, “fly”), so that the vocalization 
wayyi ap (from y'p I) is unnecessary. The words do not appear to belong to the curse 
formula;*! they can also be retained as the MT in v. 31 with the meaning “but the people 
were utterly exhausted” (wayyd‘ap),** because the context states that Saul made the 
people swear not to eat any food (v. 24). 


26 Cf. KBL*, 689. 

27 Cf. J. Barth, Etymologische Studien zum Semitischen insbesondere zum hebräischen Lexi- 
con (Leipzig, 1893), 33. 

28 L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” V7, 8 (1958), 
188f. (= Studies in Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography [Jerusalem, 1976], 160f.). 

29 Cf. GK, § 72t. 

30 BDB, Moore. 


33 G. R. Driver, “Problems of Interpretation in the Heptateuch,” Mélanges bibliques. 
Festschrift A. Robert. Travaux de l'Institut Catholique de Paris, 4 (1957), 74; cf. R. G. Boling, 
Judges. AB, V1 A(1975), 98. 

34 W. Richter, Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch. BBB, 18 (71966), 
48. 
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5 Keil, Budde, Gray, BHS. 

36 Wellhausen, Ehrlich. 

37 Caspari and others. 

38 H. P. Smith, S. R. Driver, Budde. 

39 Dhorme. 

40 Klostermann. 

41 Keil, van den Born, Hertzberg, Stoebe. 

42 Cf. H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIII/1 (1973), 265, 268. 
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The emendations in 2 S. 21:15 proposed by Wellhausen*? eliminate the lectio dif- 
ficilior of the MT (wayya ‘ap dawid, “and David grew weary”) in part on the basis of the 
LXX, with the suggestion that the name of the Philistine should stand here. His conjecture 
wayyagom dôd, “and Dod rose up,” accepted by many* but rightly rejected by Ehrlich,* 
is as arbitrary as the proposed wayyi‘ap.* On the other hand, Joüon takes “ayép in 2 S. 
17:29 as a perfect.*’ 

In Jer. 4:31, the gal perf. “ay‘pad, which appears without particular difficulty in the 
statement “my soul is faint before the murderers,” has been emended conjecturally to 
““yepä,* i.e., changed into a feminine adjective. The versions, however, support the MT, 
and the conjecture is unnecessary.‘ 

In short, there seem to be no compelling reasons to eliminate the readings of the MT 
in these passages and treat the forms otherwise than as derivatives of ‘yp Il. 

d. Like its synonym ya ‘ép the adj. ‘ayép, “tired,” is a qatil form. Whether it is a primary 
adjective®? or a derivative of the verb depends on whether one recognizes the existence 
of a verb ‘yp II. Since there are no compelling reasons to reject this root, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the adjective derives from the verb. This appears to agree with 
Syriac, in which the adj. “ayfa”, “weary,” appears alongside the verb from which it 
derives.>! 

e. Asurvey of the semantic relationships between the roots y‘p I and ‘yp II in Biblical 
Hebrew and their mutual relationships as well as their meanings in their contexts makes 
it difficult to come up with a clear definition of their basic meaning. The sense “(be or 
become) weary” appears to stand in the foreground, giving rise to such meanings as “(be 
or become) faint,” “(be or become) powerless,” “(be or become) exhausted.” 


2. Statistics and Distribution. The root y‘p I appears in its verbal and adjectival forms 
in only five of the books of the OT. The verb appears in the qal in three of the literary 
prophets (4 times in Isa. 40—66, 3 times in Jeremiah, once in Habakkuk); the adjective 
appears in two historical books (once each in Judges and 2 Samuel) and in Isaiah (twice). 
The derivatives of ‘yp II are distributed among ten of the OT books. The verb appears in 
the MT of the historical books (4 times) and in one of the literary prophets (Jeremiah); 
the adjective appears in the Pentateuch (twice in Genesis, once in Deuteronomy), in 
historical books (twice each in Judges and 2 Samuel), in hymnic poetry (twice in the 
Psalms), in Wisdom Literature (once each in Job and Proverbs), and in the literary 
prophets (4 times in Isa. 1-39, once each in Isa. 40—55 and Jeremiah). 


43 J, Wellhausen, Der Text der Bücher Samuelis untersucht (Göttingen, 1871), 210. 

44 H. P. Smith, Dhorme, Englert, et al. 

45 A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel, Il (repr. Hildesheim, 1968), 331. 

46 Cf. W. Caspari, Die Samuelbiicher. KAT, VII (1926), 649. 

47 P, Joüon, “Notes philologiques sur le texte hébreu de 2 Samuel,” Bibi, 9 (1928), 312. 

48 GesB, KBL*. 

49 E, König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1910; 671931), 326. 
50 Meyer, II, 25. 

51 LexSyr, 516. 
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3. Synonyms. As a synonym of ‘dyép in the sense of “tired” we find the adj. yägöa';? 
in the sense of “exhausted,” the semantic nuance conveyed by the verb > DAN tmm, 
“exhausted, be wasted,” or the like, is comparable. In one instance (Job 22:7), "äyep 
seems to have been used instead of > RAY samé’, “thirsty” (cf. Job 5:5), although here, 
too, a nuance of physical fatigue seems to be included. 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. The literature from Qumran uses ‘yp in the form of its or- 
thographic variant “`p (cf. Isa. 50:4)°* in the context of words that refresh someone who 
is “tired” (1QH 8:36).55 If the difficult reading !"pym in 1QH 7:10 stands for either 
["ypym® or ly‘pym and is neither a qal participle of “wp, “those who fly,”57 nor the plural 
of an Aramaic loanword pi, “branches,”>* which simply does not yield an intelligible 
sense, it is a further instance of the word group y'p I and ‘yp II. In this case, it would be 
a Statement depicting God as the one who uses the Teacher of Righteousness to lead the 


“tired” on the right path (cf. Isa. 50:4).>? 


5. LXX. The LXX uses a surprising variety of Greek terms to translate the Hebrew 
roots. The verbal forms of y‘p I are rendered 4 times (Isa. 40:28,30f.; 44:12) by means 
of the common term for being hungry, peindn.™ The terms oligopsychein, “be exhausted” 
(Hab. 2:13),°! kopiän, “become tired” (Jer. 2:24),® and ekleipein (Jer. 51:58[LXX 
28:58])® are used once each. For the adjective derivative ya‘ép the translators twice 
chose eklyein, a term for being powerless (Jgs. 8:15; 2 S. 16:2), and once peindn (Isa. 
40:29). The translation en kairö henika dei in Isa. 50:4 does not correspond to the Hebrew 
text. 

The five MT verbal forms of ‘yp Il are translated 3 times by eklyein (1 S. 14:28; 28. 
21:15; Jer. 4:31) and once each by ekpsychein (Jgs. 4:21 [LXXÂ]) and kopiän (1 S. 
14:31). The adjective is rendered once each by kopiän (Isa. 46:1), oligopsychein (Jgs. 
8:4 [LXXA]), änydros, “waterless” (Ps. 143:6[LXX 142:6]), and dbatos, “inaccessible” 
(Ps. 63:2[1][LXX 62:2]), twice by eklyein (2 S. 16:14; 17:29), 3 times by ekleipein 
(Gen. 25:29f.; Jgs. 8:5 [LXXP]), and 5 times each by peinän (Dt. 25:18; Jgs. 8:4 


52 — 92° yäga”. 

53 È. P. Dhorme, A Comm. on the Book of Job (Eng. trans. 1967; repr. Nashville, 1984), 328. 

54 M. Wallenstein, The NEZER and the Submission in Suffering Hymn from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. UNHAI, 2 (1957), in loc. 

55 Cf. M. Mansoor, The Thanksgiving Hymns. STDJ, 3 (1961), 158. 

56 G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit. StUNT, 2 (1963), 181, n. 10; S. Holm-Nielsen, 
Hodayot: Psalms from Qumran. AcThD, 2 (1960), 131f., n. 10, etc. 

57 T. H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures (Garden City, °1976), 246. 

58 Cf. the translations of Bardtke, Dupont-Sommer, Maier, Lohse, and Ps. 104:12; Wagner, 
92f. 

59 J, S. Licht, ed., Megilat ha-hodayot (The Thanksgiving Scroll) (Jerusalem, 1957) [Heb.], in 
loc. 

60 Cf. L. Goppelt, “xetvaw,” TDNT, VI, 12-22. 

61 Cf. D. Lys, “The Israelite Soul according to the LXX,” VT, 16 (1966), 225. 

62 Cf. F. Hauck, “xonoc,” TDNT, II, 827f. 

63 Cf. BHS, Segert. 
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[LXXB], 5 [LXX4]; Isa. 5:27; 28:12) and dipsén, “thirsty” (Job 22:7; Prov. 25:25; Isa. 
29:8; 32:2; Jer. 31:25[24][LXX 38:25]).°* The appearance of these nine Greek terms 
does not reveal any particular system of translation, but suggests conceptual points of 
contact and overlap within the group of Hebrew roots. Each occurrence must be 
examined individually. 


Il. Semantic Domain. 

1. Physical Usage. In the early part of the Jacob-Esau cycle in Genesis (Gen. 
25:27-34), there appears in the context of of the rivalry between the two brothers a 
statement about Esau’s fatigue brought about by physical exertion while hunting (vv. 
29f.), which led him to sell his birthright. In addition to the objective physical tiredness 
or exhaustion of the individual, there is the physical exhaustion of large groups. The 
strenuous journey through the desert left all Israel “tired (‘ayép) and weary” (Dt. 25:18), 
and those who lagged behind out of weakness fell victim to a vicious attack by the 
Amalekites (cf. Ex. 17:8-16). Military operations cause real physical weariness and 
exhaustion to those who engage in them (Jgs. 4:21;°° 8:4 with “ayép and v. 15 with ya ‘ép; 
1 S. 14:28,31; 2 S. 16:2 with ya‘ép and v. 14 with ‘ayép; 17:29 with ‘āyēp and v. 2 with 
yagéa*; 21:15). By contrast, Isaiah describes the outstanding physical condition of a 
rapidly advancing army and its constant readiness for battle as follows: “None is weary 
[for MT ‘yp, 1QIs* reads the synonymous y ‘p, further evidence for the synonymy of the 
two adjs.67], none stumbles” (Isa. 5:27). Eichrodt comments: “Even if we grant extensive 
poetic license, such language does not apply to any earthly people, but suggests a 
superhuman foe that will put an end to Israel.” 

In a number of passages, it is clear that physical fatigue is occasioned by actual bodily 
weakness caused by lack of food (Gen. 25:29f.; Jgs. 8:4f.; 1 S. 14:28,31; 2 S. 16:2,14) 
and/or drink (2 S. 16:2; Job 22:7; Prov. 25:25; Isa. 29:8; 44:12). Here the sequence in 
2 S. 17:29—“hungry, weary, thirsty” (ra ‘eb® w” ayép w’sam&’’)—is informative, show- 
ing that in some contexts “tired” is similar to the other two terms (cf. Job 5:57'). The 
phrase nepes “yépda in Prov. 25:25 (cf. Jer. 31:25) is more appropriately translated “tired 
throat””2 than the traditional “thirsty throat,””? because both dust and thirst tire the throat, 
which is rejuvenated totally by cold water (cf. Isa. 29:8). Isa. 44:12 demonstrates that 
y ‘pcan also refer to someone wearied by thirst; the text, formerly often emended to ‘yp, 
is now supported by 1QIs* also. 


64 Cf. G. Bertram, “yáw,” TDNT, Il, 227-29. 

65 See I.1.c above. 

66 See I.1.c above. 

67 Contra Ehrlich, IV (repr. 1968), 23. 

68 W. Eichrodt, Der Heilige in Israel, Jesaja 1-12. BAT, 17/1 (1960), 117. 
69 > 3Y rb. 

70 —» ROY same’. 

71 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 357. 

72 Cf. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 590. 

73 B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT, XVI (71963), 113. 
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2. Figurative Usage. Ps. 63:2(1) uses the phrase “dry and thirsty [lit., weary] land”; 
on the masculine form ‘ayép following the fem. siyyä, cf. 1 S. 15:9; 1 K. 19:11; Jer. 20:9.74 
The expression is a simile describing the yearning of the praying one, who seeks 
longingly God’s help. Ps. 143:6 states similarly that the worshipper praying for Yahweh’s 
help (cf. Ps. 42:3[2]) yearns for God like a parched land thirsting for water (11QPs* reads 
b’rs 'yph). 

Prophetic texts employ the image of a weary, exhausted land.” The image of the 
shadow of a massive rock in a “weary land” (Isa. 32:2) symbolizes the protection and 
help that, in the coming age of salvation, each will give those in national or social need. 
Quite different are the images of the hopeful who run or walk toward the future with and 
through Yahweh, never growing weary (Isa. 40:31).’% But Jeremiah can represent the 
daughter of Zion (Jerusalem) symbolically as a woman attacked by murderers, painfully 
crying out in fear, “Woe is me! My soul is exhausted before murderers” (Jer. 4:31).”’ 


3. Religious Usage. The exclamation “Give rest to the weary” (Isa. 28:12) provides 
a summary insight into the Yahweh message found in the prophet Isaiah. The “weary” 
one (‘ayép) refers not just to “city dweller and peasant” but collectively to every 
Israelite of Isaiah’s time, exhausted by all the chaos of war and exploitation. The motif 
of giving rest” calls on natural and supernatural forces to give the weary rest by bringing 
about a state of peaceful and wholesome well-being (Isa. 30:15; cf. Ex. 33:14; Dt. 3:20; 
12:10; 25:19). In the final analysis, the change in the condition of the weary is a divine 
act of salvation. 

The prophesied deliverance upon Zion (Isa. 29:1-8)°® is a divine eschatological event, 
illustrated by the image of a dreamer who “awakes faint, with his thirst not quenched; 
so shall the multitude of all the nations be that fight against Mount Zion” (v. 8). The 
futility of the politics of power practiced by the nations, which amass wealth, honor, and 
security through exploitation and forced labor, is sharply attacked by Yahweh’s judgment 
saying: “Nations weary themselves only for fire” (Hab. 2:13 par. Jer. 51:58; cf. 
1QpHab*!; in Jer. 51:58, most scholars follow M**°, LXX, Theodotion, and Syr., reading 
yi apa instead of MT w‘ya “él, which is repeated unnecessarily in v. 64). 

Some of the most profound theological statements using our catchwords are found in 


74 Cf. also GK, § 132d; E. König, Historisch-comparative Syntax der hebräischen Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1897; repr. 1981), §§ 334f.; Kaddari, 354f. Arbitrary emendation like that of M. Dahood, 
Psalms II. AB, XVII (1979), 97, is therefore unnecessary. 

75 Cf. AuS, VI (1939), 122f. 

76 See 11.3 below. 

77 See I.1.c above. 

78 B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT, 11/1 (*1922, °1968), 198. 

79 Cf. G. von Rad, “There Remains Still a Rest for the People of God,” The Problem of the 
Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. trans. 1966; repr. London, 1984), 94-102. 

80 Cf. H.-P. Müller, Ursprünge und Strukturen alttestamentlicher Eschatologie. BZAW. 
109 (1969), 86-101. 

31 Discussed by K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer. BHTh, 
15 (1953), 56; Segert, 452. 
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Isa. 40-55. Yahweh is the Creator and the Lord of history; he shows himself as one who 
“does not faint (yp) or grow weary (yg °)” (Isa. 40:28). He is therefore an inexhaustible 
source of strength for the faint (ya ‘ëp. v. 29), whom he constantly succors. Even youths 
and young men, the very symbols of robust physical strength, become “faint and weary” 
(v. 30). Unlike them, those who hope in Yahweh will constantly renew their strength 
through their God (cf. Ps. 84:8[7]; 103:5): “they shall run and not be weary (yg‘), they 
shall walk and not faint (y p)” (Isa. 40:31). The images of running and walking without 
fatigue show that those who hope are traveling the way with Yahweh (cf. v. 27); their 
fundamental stance of faith rests on the promise that their strength will constantly be 
renewed, so that they can always go forward toward the future with confidence. This 
promise shows that the Lord of history is also Lord of the future of each one who hopes 
in faith. This notion is very close to the promise in Jer. 31:25 that the “weary soul” will 
be refreshed and replenished. 

The taunt song mocking idols in Isa. 44:9-20% presents an enormously stark contrast 
to the description of the untiring God of Israel in Isa. 40:28-31. Just as the craftsman who 
makes idols himself grows weak and weary in the process (44:12), so the god he makes 
can have no attributes superior to those of its maker. Furthermore, the god of the idolator 
becomes itself a burden in the hour of need (Isa. 46:1).°* The contrast could not be more 
pointed: the images of the great gods of Babylon must be carted off in disaster® and are 
only burdens, unable to save; Yahweh, the unimaged God of Israel, has borne his people 
in the past® and will continue to carry, bear, and save them (vv. 3f.). These contrasts furnish 
their distinctive component of the biblical image of Yahweh’s incomparability®’ and 
represent an essential element of the polemic against idols in the message of Isa. 40-55. 

The third Servant Song (Isa. 50:4ff.) states that the servant of God knows he is sent 
to the weary (yd pin v. 4 is to be taken collectively)** to sustain them with a word (1QIs* 
and 1QIs’ support the MT with /’wr).5° As in Isa. 40:28-31, the weary here appear to 
include those who hope,” i.e., those who do not give up waiting and hoping, those whose 


82 Cf. J.C. Kim, Verhältnis Jahwes zu den anderen Göttern in Deuterojesaja (diss., Heidelberg, 
1963), 53-61; H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT, 92[5/12] (1971), 
208-215. 

83 Cf. G. A. F. Knight, Servant Theology. ITC(1984), 79. 

84 C, F. Whitley, “Textual Notes on Deutero-Isaiah,” VT, 11 (1961), 459, deletes massa” 
la“yépa as a gloss; but see C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 177. 

85 Cf. Preuss, 217ff. 

86 Cf. J. J. Rabinowitz, “A Note on Isa 46 4,” JBL, 73 (1954), 237. 

87 Cf. C. J. Labuschagne, The Incomparability of Yahweh in the OT. POS, 5 (1966). 

88 The LXX is discussed in I.5 above. The proposed emendations are arbitary: hānēp, “the 
doubting (Duhm, 379); hör‘pay, “those who despise me” (J. Morgenstern, “The Suffering 
Servant—a New Solution,” VT, 11 [1961], 294, 311); cf. H. S. Cazelles, “Les poémes du Serviteur,” 
RScR, 43 (1955), 53f. 

, 89 Cf. C. R. North, The Second Isaiah (London, 1964), 201; P. E. Bonnard, Le Second Isaïe. 
EtB (1972), in loc.; contra the many proposed emendations. 

% Contra F. W. Praetorius, “Bemerkungen zu den Gedichten vom Knechte Jahwes,” ZAW, 

36 (1916), 12f.; Cazelles, 54. 
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relationship to God is exposed to seemingly perpetual danger. With the word that he 
himself receives from his God, the servant gives to the weary sustaining and life-giving 
Strength. 

Hasel 
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I. 1. Etymology. The root on which y's is based appears in West Semitic but not in 
East Semitic. It is found already in Proto-Sinaitic (y'z “advise, give counsel/oracle”),' 
in Arabic (wa “aza, “admonish, advise, warn”; wa iz, “preacher”; “iza, “sermon, instruc- 
tion, admonition”; wa“z and wa ‘za, “admonition, sermon, exhortation”),* in Old South 
Arabic (“z, “admonition”),? in Punic (y‘s, “counselor”),* in Imperial Aramaic (peal ptcp. 
yt, “counselor”: Ahikar 12; “th, “counsel”: Ahikar 28; etc.), in Biblical Aramaic (peal 
ptcp. y‘s, “counselor”: Ezr. 7:14f.; ithpeal, “take counsel”: Dnl. 6:8[Eng. v. 7]; ‘eta’, 
“counsel”: Dni. 2:14), and in Jewish Aramaic.? The cognate Ethiop. ma “adat is similar. 
In East Semitic (Akkadian) the verb for “counsel” is malaku,’ which appears as mik II 
niphal in Neh. 5:7 (“take counsel with oneself”), as well as in Biblical Aramaic in Dnl. 
4:24(27) (*mlek, “counsel”).® 

In Biblical Hebrew, the verb appears in the gal, niphal, and hithpael. The by-form ‘ws 
also occurs. Since this latter appears only twice in the imperfect plural (“us#),? it might 
represent instead an erroneous pointing (instead of “så) on the part of the Masoretes, 
influenced by the Jewish Aramaic by-form ‘ws,!° especially since no imperative forms 
of ya ‘as occur in the OT."! There are 2 nominal derivatives: "Zsä and mé‘ésd. 

The basic meaning is usually taken to be “advise,” but this does not account for the 
observation that in nearly half (!) of its occurrences the noun “ésd can mean “plan.” Apart 
from the gal participle, which means “counselor,” the same is true for the verb: in the 
qal, there is a rough balance between the meaning “advise” on the one hand and 
“determine, plan” on the other. The common translation “counsel” (rather than “plan”) 
merely glosses over the difficulty. It would be legitimate only if there were both an 
objective connection between the two meanings’ and this connection proved to be 
etymologically and linguistically probable for y's and “ēsâ. There is etymological 
evidence, however, only for the meaning “advise, admonish”/“advice, admonition,” not 


E. Cothenet, and H. Lignée, Les textes de Qumran, Il (Paris, 1963); G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der 
Gerechtigkeit. StUNT, 2 (1963); K. G. Kuhn, Nachtrage; E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran 
(Munich, 71971); J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer (Munich, 1960); M. H. Segal, Sefer Ben Sira 
(Jerusalem, *1972) [Heb.]; J. Worrell, “739: ‘Counsel’ or ‘Council’ at Qumran?” VT, 20 (1970), 
65-74. 

l Albright, 43. 

2 Wehr, 1082a. 

3 Müller, 310, citing CIH, 541, 56, 64, 94, “admonitio”; erroneously cited in KBL*, 403a, with 
the meaning “order.” 

4 DISO, 110; but RES, 906, 1. 1, has y’s! 

5 KBL?, 1082b; Jastrow, 585a, 1101b; WTM, II, 252a: “advise”; pael: “take counsel.” 

6 LexLingAeth, 210: “counsel, exhort, esp. with reference to what the future may bring.” 

7 AHw, Il (1972), 593£. 

8 See Wagner, no. 170. 

9 See below. 

10 Cf. Jastrow, 1056a; WTM, III, 628b. 

Il Cf. BLe, § 383: “after the analogy of the Y verbs”; similarly W. Gesenius—G. Bergsträsser, 
Hebräische Grammatik, | (°1918; repr. Hildesheim, 1962), § 26d, n.d. 

12 Fichtner, Gottes Weisheit, 29: “insofar as a counselor initiates a ‘plan’ through his ‘counsel,’ 
thus prompting a specific ‘decision."” 
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“intend, determine, plan”/“purpose, plan.” Did the root in Biblical Hebrew undergo a 
unique semantic development? 

Although it is correct to say that Isaiah was the first to use “ésdé for Yahweh’s 
“(historical) plan,” it is unlikely that the usage that speaks of Yahweh's plan in general 
derives from this prophet, not to mention the use of “és@ with the meaning “plan.” Both 
meanings of '2sä are found in early proverbial literature; in Prov. 19:20f., they even occur 
in two adjacent proverbs (v. 20: “advice”; v. 21: Yahweh’s “plan”). In Jgs. 20:7, which 
is traditio-historically early,!* the context shows clearly that “és@ (par. dabär) does not 
mean “counsel” but denotes the “plan” that, in the words of the Levites, the Israelites 
assembled at Mizpah are to “come up with” (habit lakem däbär w**ésd h“löm). Even 2 S. 
16:20, where the same formula or idiom occurs, can at least be taken in this sense. 15 

Even more noteworthy is the fact that in the literarily early framework of the Balaam 
narrative (Nu. 24:14 [J]) the qal of ya as can have the meaning “utter an oracle,” which 
Albright! furthermore notes as a meaning of the root in the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions.!’ 
It is therefore quite possible that the original meaning of ya ‘as was “utter an oracle.” 
Since people seeking advice would make use of the oracle, the root could take on the 
meaning “advise” and the person uttering the oracle could become an “adviser”; the 
substance of the oracle, the revealed plan of the deity for the future, could become 
“advice,” in that it would show the correct course of action in accord with the plan of 
the deity. This hypothesis at least does justice to the importance evidence of Nu. 24:14. 

In this case Isaiah, by using “ésé regularly in the sense of “purpose, plan,” would be 
hearkening back to the original meaning of the noun, in the sense that a divine “plan” 
was revealed in the oracle. Since there is no clear evidence for use of the verb to mean 
“determine, plan” before Isaiah (!), this meaning would accordingly not be original, but 
would derive from the noun (“plan”). Thus the semantic development would be: “utter 
an oracle” > “give/receive advice” > “plan.” The meaning “advise” would then (contra 
Irwin) not be secondary to that of “conceive a plan.” We must probably follow Irwin, 
however, in taking the primary meaning of ‘ésd to be “plan” rather than “advice.” 


2. Occurrences. The verb ys occurs 57 times in the OT in the qal (22 of which are 
the act. ptcp. as a technical term for “adviser” or “counselor”), 22 times in the niphal, 
and once in the hithpael. The by-form ‘ws occurs twice (Jgs. 19:30; Isa. 8:10). Of the 


a © 


nominal derivatives, “és@ occurs 86 times and mö’&sä 7 times. Not counting the 4 
occurrences in Aramaic passages, the root occurs a total of 175 times in the OT. This 


13 See III below. 

14 Irwin, 57-61. 

15 Cf. ibid., 63. 

16 See above. 

17 Cf. already F. H. W. Gesenius, Lexicon manuale hebraicum et chaldaicum in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (Leipzig, 1833) [Lat.], 432: “predict, announce what is to come; Num. 24, 14. 
Jes 41,28”; also LexHebAram, 319, citing Arab. wa ‘aza, “in the broader sense, announce something 
to someone with authority in order to give counsel, with the accusative of the person and thing: 
Nu 24,14.” 
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does not include the occurrences of ‘ösä II, “disobedience, rebellion” (Ps. 13:3[2]; 
106:43),'* or “és@ III, “wood” (Jer. 6:6). 

The occurrences are distributed very unevenly, being concentrated primarily in Isaiah 
(36, of which 27 are in Isa. 1-35), 2 Chronicles (19), 2 Samuel, Psalms, and Proverbs 
(17 each), Jeremiah (13), and 1 Kings and Job (12 each), so that eight OT books account 
for 80 percent of the occurrences. In view of the root’s meaning, it is remarkable that 
only 29 occurrences (scarcely 17%) are in Wisdom Literature (Job, Proverbs). 


il. General Usage. 

1. Qal. When the 22 occurrences of yö ‘és as a technical term are omitted, we are left 
with 35 occurrences of the gal. Of these, only 5 appear in narrative (2 S. 16:23; 17:7; 
I K. 12:8 [par. 2 Ch. 10:8], 13); the other 30 appear in direct discourse or (like Prov. 
12:20) wisdom aphorisms. The occurrences in direct discourse include words of Jethro 
(Ex. 18:19), Balaam (Nu. 24:14), Hushai (2 S. 17:11,15), Ahimaaz and Jonathan (2 S. 
17:21), Nathan (1 K. 1:12), Jeremiah (Jer. 38:15), the psalmist (Ps. 16:7; 62:5[4]), and 
Job (Job 26:3), as well as 18 instances of Yahweh’s words, all (except for Ps. 32:8) in 
prophetic discourse (10 in Isaiah, 3 in Jeremiah, plus 2 Ch. 25:16; Ezk. 11:2; Mic. 6:5; 
Hab. 2:10). This surprising observation is explained in part by the fact that in the 17 
prophetic passages (beginning with Isaiah) ya as does not mean “advise” but “plan,” 
whereas in 16 of the other passages (excluding Nu. 24:14: “proclaim [the future]”; Ps. 
62:5[4]: “plan”) it means “advise.” 

The following constructions deserve notice: ya as introducing direct discourse (2 S. 
17:11); with A, “advise someone” (Job 26:3); with the accusative of the person, “advise 
or counsel someone” (Ex. 18:19; 2 S. 17:15; Jer. 38:15). There is frequent use (11 times) 
of the figura etymologica’® ya‘as “ésd, 5 times meaning “give advice” (4 with double 
acc.: “give advice to someone” [1 K. 1:12; 12:8 (par. 2 Ch. 10:8), 13]) and 5 times 
meaning “plan” (4 having Yahweh at least as the logical subj. [Isa. 14:26 (pass.); 19:17; 
Jer. 49:20; 50:45]). With only a single exception (Isa. 32:8), ya ‘as in the sense of “plan” 
has negative connotations, which are underlined by the use of the conjunctions ’el and 
‘al, “against” (el: Jer. 49:20; 50:45; ‘al: Isa. 7:5; 14:26; 19:12,17; 23:8; Jer. 49:30). As 
the object planned we find rā ‘â, “evil” (Isa. 7:5); “sat-ra’, “evil plan” (Ezk. 11:2); zimmé, 
“wicked devices” (Isa. 32:7); böser, “shame” (Hab. 2:10); and the infinitive constructions 
"haddiah, “to thrust down” (Ps. 62:5[4]) and Fhashitekä, “to destroy you” (2 Ch. 25:16). 

The distribution of the Hebrew “tenses” of y's is also interesting. The vast majority 
of occurrences of the finite verb involve the x-gätal tense, used for making direct 
Statements. Only 4 times (each Ist person sg.) do we find the x-yigtöl form, which 
indicates a certain future: once in the introduction to an oracle (Nu. 24:14), twice in the 
introduction to advice (Ex. 18:19; 1 K. 1:12), and once in a temporal subordinate clause 
with conditional overtones (Jer. 38:15). Only once each do we find the forms gätal-x 
(Hab. 2:10) and yigtöl-x (Ps. 32:8; 1st person sg.). There are also 3 instances of qal 


18 KBL*, 726f.; cf. Driver, ExpT, 57 (1945/46), 192f. 
19 Cf. GK, $ 117p. 
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participial forms, 3 active (2 verbal [Isa. 19:17; Ezk. 11:2] and 1 substantival [Prov. 
12:20: yo“*sé Sälöm]) and 1 passive (Isa. 14:26: ha‘ési hayy“‘tisd). Remarkably, the 
narrative tense is not found. 


2. ‘ws. The by-form ‘ws qal appears in only 2 passages (Jgs. 19:30; Isa. 8:10), with 
the meaning “conceive a plan,” each time in the imperfect plural (“usü). Like y‘s,?° ‘ws 
can appear in figura etymologica with the cognate object ‘ésd (Isa. 8:10); the same 
situation may have obtained originally in Jgs. 19:30.*! In Jgs. 19:30, there are positive 
connotations to “framing a plan” (cf. also Jgs. 20:7), whereas the connotations in Isa. 
8:10 are negative. Mere advice is not the point of either passage: the Levite to whom the 
original text of Jgs. 19:30 probably assigned the words? is not looking for mere advice 


but for a concrete plan to avenge the crime of the people of Gibeah. 


3. Niphal. The niphal relates to the meaning “advise” of the qal. The reflexive sense 
“seek advice for onself” appears only once (Prov. 13:10); the reciprocal sense “take 
counsel together” predominates. Only in 1 passage (1 K. 12:28) do we find the meaning 
“take counsel with oneself.” In 4 passages (1 K. 12:6,9 [par. 2 Ch. 10:6,9]) the meaning 
is “recommend after consultation,”>? with emphasis on the result of the consultation; in 
this specific instance, the presence of a superior authority (King Rehoboam) allows only 
advice, not a decision. Only in 1 passage (2 Ch. 30:23) is the meaning clearly “decide”; 
this meaning is no more appropriate to 1 K. 12:28 than to 2 Ch. 25:17; 30:2; 32:3. 

The niphal of y's is used with a great variety of prepositions: yahdaw, “together with” 
(Isa. 45:21; Ps. 71:10; 83:6[5] [+ lb]; Neh. 6:7); “ét (1 K. 12:6,8 [par. 2 Ch. 10:6,8]; Isa. 
40:14); ‘im (1 Ch. 13:1; 2 Ch. 32:3); “el (2 K. 6:8; 2 Ch. 20:21). It can also be followed by 
a finite verb (1 K. 12:28; 2 Ch. 25:17) or by an infinitive, whether it means “decide” (2 Ch. 
30:23) or “take counsel” (2 Ch. 30:2; 32:3). The latter usage suggests that the consultation 
has as its subject matter a plan that can become a firm decision with the agreement of all 
concerned, especially the authorities (cf. 2 Ch. 30:4; 32:3). A following finite verb (1 K. 
12:28; 2 Ch. 25:17) indicates that the consultation has resulted in a decision. 

The niphal of y’s can be used in both positive and negative senses. Positive usage 
appears in 1 K. 12:6 (par. 2 Ch. 10:6); 1 Ch. 13:1; 2 Ch. 20:21; 30:2,23; 32:3; negative 
usage in 1 K. 12:8,9 (par. 2 Ch. 10:8,9), 28; 2 K. 6:8; 2 Ch. 25:17; Neh. 6:7; Ps. 71:10; 
83:6(5); Isa. 45:21. 

Syntactically, the narrative tense predominates (13 occurrences). The asseverative 
past (x-gätal) appears twice (Ps. 71:10; 83:6[5]), the optative future (x-yigtöl) once (Isa. 
45:21). There are also 6 verbal constructions with the participle indicating simultaneity 
(sg.: Isa. 40:14; pl.: 1 K. 12:6,9 [par. 2 Ch. 10:6,9]; Prov. 13:10). 


20 See above. 

21 Cf. BHK°, BHS, in loc. 
22 Cf. BHK°, BHS, in loc. 
23 KBL*, 403a. 

24 Contra KBL?, 403a. 
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4. Hithpael. The reciprocal sense “take counsel together” can also be expressed by 
the hithpael (Ps. 83:4[3]). In this single passage and interestingly also in the single 
occurrence of y‘t ithpael (Dni. 6:8[7]}—a negative accent is heard: in each case, the 
subject is enemies who “take counsel together” against the devout or the worshippers of 
Yahweh (like Daniel). In Dnl. 6:8(7), the result is a request to the king. In both passages 
the reflexive stem of y's/y't suggests conspiracy. 

5. yö'es. The qal ptcp. yö’es occurs 23 times, including the conjectured yé “sayik in Isa. 
47:13.2 It always involves the meaning “advise, counsel.” Like Aram. ya @t in Ezr. 7:14f., 
it has acquired more or less the nature of a technical term for “counselor” or “adviser.” A 
semantic development is clearly observable. The wise are convinced that “in an abundance 
of counselors” (b*réb yö'2s) there is safety (Prov. 11:14; 24:6). The first passage clearly 
refers to political advisers (e.g., of a king). The originally political meaning of Prov. 11:14 
is shifted to the private sphere by the identical words in 24:6: “war” (v. 6a) is now a 
metaphor for “the battle of life.” Yet another passage in the book of Proverbs (Prov. 
15:22) speaks of a multitude of counselors: “Without counsel (söd) plans (mah*Sabét) go 
wrong, but with many advisers (b’röb yö “sim) they succeed.” Since Proverbs never speaks 
elsewhere of a single counselor, the preference of the sages for “an abundance of 
counselors” is all the more significant, especially since the masterdisciple relationship 
would naturally make us think of the sages as individualists. But instead of finding success 
in the advice of a single sage, they recommend consulting “an abundance of counselors,” 
who obviously (as in Prov. 15:22) assemble for “counsel” or to form a “council” (söd). 

Of course, as the advice of Ahithophel (2 S. 16:20-23; 17:1-3) shows, an individual 
can also give advice, i.e., propose a plan. Such advice, however, at least according to the 
passages from Proverbs, does not absolutely guarantee success (cf. the advice of Hushai 
in 2 S. 17:5-14, which is, to be sure, deliberately misleading). The plan advised by a 
single individual will not miscarry, however, if it is approved in a “consultation” 
involving “an abundance of counselors” (Prov. 15:22). It is therefore not absolutely 
necessary that the “counselors” who gather in “council” themselves have a plan to 
propose as their counsel. Their primary function is to arrive at a positive or negative 
decision about a plan. When a plan is under discussion, it is clearly important that as 
many “counselors” or “advisers” as possible be involved (Prov. 15:22; cf. 11:14; 24:6), 
else the plan can miscarry. The account in 2 S. 17, where contradictory advisers give 
contradictory advice, could almost be read as a cautionary tale illustrating Prov. 15:22. 

The 3 passages from Proverbs reveal two further points about the nature of a yé'és. 
The term yé‘és (“adviser”) does not in the first instance designate an official function; 
any competent and experienced male could act as y6‘és in a specific case. He need not 
necessarily belong to the class of “sages”; it is hard to imagine that in a specific case a 
private individual (cf. Prov. 24:6!) could have had recourse to “an abundance” of sages 
as counselors. 


25 KBL*, 390a; KBL?, 385b. 
26 Cf. Gemser, in loc. 
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The first official “counselor” mentioned is Ahithophel, David’s adviser, who went 
over to David's rebellious son Absalom (2 S. 15:22) and became the latter’s personal 
adviser (cf. 2 S. 15:34; 16:20-23; 17:1-23). According to the Chronicler, David had his 
own uncle Jonathan as “counselor” (1 Ch. 27:32) in addition to Ahithophel, whose place 
was taken by Jehoiada, the son of Benaiah (1 Ch. 27:34). Hushai appears instead as the 
king's “friend” (2 S. 16:16; 1 Ch. 27:33), probably a position of trust. The Chronicler 
likewise states that the queen mother Athaliah served as “counselor” (y6‘eset) to her son 
Ahaziah (2 Ch. 22:3). She and other members of his house became for the young king 
“counselors to his undoing” (2 Ch. 22:4; cf. v. 3). These latter (except for the queen 
mother) do not appear, however, to have functioned as official royal counselors. The 
existence of such an office is also assumed by 2 Ch. 25:16, where King Amaziah says to 
a prophet of Yahweh who appears uninvited: “Have we made you a royal counselor?” 
Perhaps this passage reveals one of the Chronicler’s biases: prophets of Yahweh are 
spurned, and as a result poor advisers are allowed to function within the Davidic court, 
to its downfall. The Chronicler does not reject the office of royal counselor in itself, as 
the example of David’s uncle Jonathan shows (1 Ch. 27:32). In addition, Zechariah, a 
gatekeeper toward the end of David’s reign, is rather surprisingly called a “shrewd 
counselor” (1 Ch. 26:14), an expression that can hardly refer to official office. The 
Chronicler also emphasizes that the Davidic kings, when faced with important decisions, 
took counsel (for good or ill) with the men surrounding them and even with the people 
as a whole (y‘s niphal: 2 Ch. 10:8f.; 25:17 [for ill]; 1 Ch. 13:1; 2 Ch. 10:6; 20:21; 30:2; 
32:3 [for good]). 

Isaiah implies that the office of counselor in Jerusalem and Judah antedates his own 
period (Isa. 3:3). The counselor is named with other officials (such as judges, prophets, 
elders, and men of rank) and representatives of a variety of seemingly indispensable or 
influential professions, whether serious or trivial (such as mighty men, soldiers, diviners, 
magicians, and experts in charms); they are referred to collectively as “stay and staff,” 
i.e., the guarantors of social and political order in the human world—wrongly, as the 
oracle in Isa. 3:1-7 reveals. Yahweh, whose support people have forgotten, will remove 
these false props (v. 1). Similar statements appear in Isa. 19:11 with reference to the “wise 
counselors of Pharaoh,” in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 47:13) with reference to the counselors 
of Babylon, and in Mic. 4:9 with reference to the counselors of Zion. 

The mention of counselors in immediate conjunction with the (somewhat dubious) 
magicians in Isa. 3:3 might suggest that Isaiah was rejecting the office of counselor. This 
is by no means the case. According to Isaiah’s oracle in Isa. 1:24-26, after the judgment 
upon Jerusalem Yahweh will restore the judges of that city as at the first and its counselors 
(councils) as at the beginning (v. 26). By “beginning” Isaiah clearly means the period of 
David, when the office of royal counselor (Ahithophel!) was of the utmost importance 
to the monarchy and the state. Something similar is expected for the counselor of the 
eschaton. Thus in Isaiah the office of counselor takes on eschatological overtones. 

Like Isaiah and the later prophets already mentioned, Job also bears witness to God’s 
power over the (mighty) counselors (Job 12:17). The fascination in which they were held 
by ordinary citizens can also been seen in the words of the very same Job (3:14), who 
would like to exchange his wretched life for the rest they enjoy in Sheol. 
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The word yö’2s/yä “ét appears for the first time as a clear term for a formal office in 
Ezra (Ezr. 4:5; 7:28; 8:25; cf. 7:14f.). Ezr. 4:5 speaks of the venality of the Persian king’s 
counselors, who used the enemies of the Jews to frustrate the rebuilding of the temple. 
The few passages of clearly theological significance (Isa. 9:5[6]; 41:28) will be discussed 
in greater detail below. 


6. ‘ésd. Two of the 86 occurrences of “ésd I are to be rejected: in Isa. 47:13, y6“sdyik 
(y6‘és) should be read,” and in Prov. 27:9 probably ‘assebet.28 The conjectural emen- 
dation “asbé in Hos. 10:6,79 however, is not convincing, since the MT yields good sense. 

Semantic ambiguity is characteristic of “ésa@ (“advice” or “plan”); the two meanings 
appear with roughly equal frequency in the total number of passages (84). The picture 
changes at once, however, when we consider the narrative and poetic passages in 
isolation. In the poetic and prophetic passages, “plan” dominates “advice” by roughly 
two to one. Only Proverbs is exceptional, where 7 passages have the meaning “advice” 
(Prov. 1:25,30; 8:14; 12:15; 19:20; 20:18; 21:30) and only 2 the meaning “plan” (19:21; 
20:5). In narrative (nonprophetic) texts, the meaning “advice” occurs 22 times; the 
meaning “decision, purpose, plan” is found only 5 times with some assurance (Jgs. 20:7; 
Ezr. 4:5; 10:8; Neh. 4:9[15]; 1 Ch. 12:20[19]). Here the ratio is roughly four to one. 


7. Distribution of '&sä in the OT. The distribution of “ésé between the poetic/prophetic 
portions of the OT on the one hand and the narrative portions on the other ts itself 
interesting. Of the total of 84 occurrences, only 27, roughly one third, appear in narrative 
texts outside the prophetic books. The noun ‘@sd is thus a term associated with poetic 
literature. Of these latter 57 occurrences, 9 each appear in Proverbs and Job, again roughly 
one third; there are 11 occurrences in the nonapocalyptic sections of Isa. 1-35 and 4 
additional occurrences in Isa. 40-66, for a total of 15. The noun ‘ésdé also appears 
frequently (8 times) in Jeremiah, but much less often in the other prophetic books (twice 
in Ezekiel, once each in Hosea, Micah, and Zechariah). With 28 occurrences, therefore, 
‘ésG appears much more frequently in the prophets than in Wisdom Literature (18 
occurrences). The ratio shifts somewhat in favor of Wisdom when one realizes that of the 
9 occurrences in Psalms, 5 are in psalms that are influenced by Wisdom (Ps. 1:1; 33:10f.; 
73:24; 119:24). Even so, however, prophetic texts predominate over Wisdom Literature 
(28 occurrences to 23). In a certain sense, the evidence specific to ‘és4 confirms our general 
observations about the occurrences of y’s and its derivatives.?! Even though there is a 
certain association of “ésd with Wisdom Literature, our findings are surprising. 


8. “ésd: The Function of Sages? If, as is usually assumed, “és@ and ys were typical 


27 See above. 

28 B, Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT, XVI (21963), in loc.; KBL?, 726b. 
29 Cf. KBL?, 726b. 

30 Cf. de Boer, 49.; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), in loc. 
31 See I.2 above. 
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examples of Wisdom terminology, it would be hard to account for the statistical evidence. 
This relationship is all the more surprising, since the often-cited passage Jer. 18:18 seems 
to prove the opposite: “For the law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the 
wise, nor the word [of revelation] from the prophet.” Do these words not establish the 
prerogatives of counsel for “the wise,” the sages who, as a class, were established 
relatively late in comparison with the priests and the prophets? Can this really apply to 
those who composed Wisdom proverbs (cf. Prov. 22:17; 24:23) or those who collected 
such proverbs, the “men of Hezekiah” (Prov. 25:1)? If so, it would be very strange that 
the authors of Prov. 10-29 came to speak only 3 times of the source, function, and 
meaning of “counsel” ("Zsä: Prov. 12:15; 19:20; 21:30; cf. also 22:22 [mö’2sä]) and in 3 
other passages of a human or divine “plan” ("2sä: 20:5,18; 19:21). Prov. 21:30 even 
denigrates the importance of human counsel: “No wisdom, no understanding, no counsel 
can avail against Yahweh.” Strange “sages” indeed who so downplay the significance of 
their most important task, the giving of counsel and advice! Their emphasis on the need 
to have an abundance of advisers if successful decisions are to be made (Prov. 11:14; 
15:22; 24:6: all the instances of yé‘és as a technical term in the book of Proverbs) points 
in the same direction, as does the total absence of y's as a finite verb in Proverbs (in Prov. 
12:20 we find only the ptcp. in the construct phrase y6“sé Salém). 

This also puts Ezk. 7:26b in a new light: “They seek a vision from the prophet, but 
the law perishes from the priest, and counsel from the elders.” At first glance, the “sage” 
in this triplet of offices appears to have been replaced by the “elders” (z‘génim),* 
especially since the Ezekiel passage draws on the beginning of Jer. 18:18. Fichtner has 
suggested* that “the ‘sages,’ influential and diplomatically important in the preexilic 
period, had exhausted their energies and left the field to the elders,” assuming of course 
that the elders had previously played a less significant role. 

The reality of the situation is probably rather different. It is true that the “elders” (z’genim) 
to whom Rehoboam turns for advice in 1 K. 12:6-8 should not be taken as official 
representatives of the tribes of Israel; but they could very well—in the service of the 
king—have taken the place of the tribal elders, who ceased to be consulted during the 
absolute monarchy of Solomon (cf. v. 6: “who had stood before Solomon his father”). In 
the narrative of the Davidic succession, we are told that the “elders of Israel” passed 
favorable judgment on the counsel of Ahithophel (2 S. 17:4; cf. v. 15). Already in the time 
of David, therefore, it was their duty to judge the quality of advice given by a royal 
counselor! Both cases involve political advice, for which one would better turn to people 
who, like the “elders” in the time of David or the elders at the court of Rehoboam—or even 
the elders in the days of Ezekiel—were more familiar before the destruction of Jerusalem 
with affairs of state than to the “wise,” whose primary duty was training future officials. 

Even Jer. 18:18 fits in this context. The three groups mentioned are to be understood 
as enemies “united in their common hatred of Jeremiah.”** Unlike the officials beholden 


32 — PT zägen. 
33 P, 77 = Gottes Weisheit, 21; cf. also Stähli, 751f. 
34 W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, XII (1968), 125. 
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to King Jehoiakim, the temple priesthood, and the cult prophets, the nonpolitical sages 
had no vital interest in eliminating Jeremiah. Jer. 18:18 probably refers to them hyper- 
bolically as “the wise” because they had been through the school of their Wisdom 
teachers and could draw on the experience of these sages in reaching their decisions. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in the OT period “giving counsel” was the task of 
political officials who had been trained in Wisdom, not of the “sages” as such, who were 
not directly concerned with concrete political decisions. There is no evidence that they 
were consulted like oracles in specific cases. Their relationship to the real political world, 
where good advice and good advisers were important, was only indirect, since they had 
charge of training future officials. Only for this reason, then, did they occasionally find 
it necessary to speak of (political) “counsel” in their proverbs. This understanding of the 
z’genim as those responsible for giving “és@, developed above all by Irwin, makes it 
necessary to revise at least in large part the standard theory “that the root y's belongs in 
the realm of Wisdom.”*> The role played by “advice” and “advisers” in the Proverbs of 
Ahikar% cannot be cited as evidence to the contrary, for Ahikar, “the wise and skillful 
scribe . . . , the counselor of all Assyria,”>’ is not represented as an ordinary sage but as 
a high state official. In this role he functions as “counselor.” Ahikar’s “wisdom,” which 
in that relatively early work of Wisdom Literature is understood to be a prerequisite for 
such office, obviously is intended to serve as an example for the sages’ disciples, who 
were themselves seeking political office. Only in this sense is there an affinity between 
the root y's and wisdom or Wisdom Literature, an affinity already suggested by the 
appearance in the semantic field of y‘s of the roots byn, hkm, skl, and their derivatives. 
It was the task of “the wise” (as a professional class) to theorize about “advice” and 
“advisers,” but not to be available as advisers in specific cases. The latter function was 
most likely performed by a different professional class, the “elders,” whose education 
probably qualified them to be called “wise” in the broader sense of the word (cf. Jer. 
18:18). 

Unlike the revelation of the divine plan through seers like Balaam (cf. Nu. 24:14!), 
the advising done by the elders is to be understood as a secular function. To interpret "&sä 
as a term for revelation after the analogy of the prophetic däbär?® is to overinterpret Jer. 
18:18; Ezk. 7:26. Furthermore, Irwin overlooks the fact that, in contrast to the prophetic 
däbär, törä as specific “instruction” on the part of the priests (Jer. 18:18; Ezk. 7:26) could 
hardly have been a term for revelation. In later times, it is true, the entire törä was 
considered to have been revealed to Moses; but concrete priestly (6rd is to be understood 
as the application of priestly sacral traditions to specific cases. The two passages under 
discussion mention the three groups together not because they were thought to be (in 
varying degree) bearers of revelation, but because they were most influential in the 
political arena. If the giving of “Zsâ originally had anything to do with revelation of a 


35 Stähli, 751. 

36 See I.1 above. 

37 Ahikar 1f.; AOT, 454. 
38 Irwin, 199, etc. 
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divine plan, the reference here is not to the institution of the “elders” but to the ancient 
system of seers and oracles (cf. Balaam!). At best, one may think of the “elders” charged 
with giving advice as secular “successors,” trained in the school of the wise, to seers like 
Balaam. The revelation of a divine plan would then have been replaced by communica- 
tion of appropriate human advice, arrived at with the help of wisdom, not divine 
revelation. Ahithophel, the official counselor of David and later of Absalom, was a kind 
of secular seer, for his contemporaries ascribed to his counsel the significance of a 
(prophetic) oracle (2 S. 16:23). 


9. Verbs with ‘és@. In discussing the usage and meaning of ‘ési, it is instructive to 
examine the verbs with which it appears as object. There are no fewer than 21 of them. 
Of these, 4 can be used with both meanings (“advice” and “plan”) of 'Zsä: yd ‘as, “advise,” 
“decide” (11 times in figura etymologica, as discussed above); yhb, “give, present” (only 
pl. impv. häbü: Jgs. 20:7 [a plan]; 2 S. 16:20 [advice]); Sama’, “hear” (Prov. 19:20 
[advice]; Jer. 49:20; 50:45 [Yahweh’s plan]); prr hiphil, “frustrate” (2 S. 15:34; 17:14 
[Ahithophel’s advice]; Ps. 33:10; Ezr. 4:5; Neh. 4:9[15] [a plan or plans}). 

ig verbs take “ésd as an object only with the meaning “advice”: “a@zab, “forsake,” 

“not follow” (1 K. 12:8,13 [par. 2 Ch. 10:8,13] [the advice of the elders: subj. 
Reboboam)): para’, “ignore” (Prov. 1:25 [the advice of Wisdom]); skl piel, “make 
foolish” (2 S. 15:31 [Ahithophel’s advice: subj. Yahweh]). 

There are 14 verbs that take “ésd as object only with the meaning “plan.” Of these, 7 
have human beings as the subject; in the case of the other 7, God or Yahweh is the subject. 
The first group comprises: "ûs, “decide” (Isa. 8:10); bô” hiphil, “get” (Isa. 16:3 [Q]); str 
hiphil, “hide” (Isa. 29:15); bôš hiphil, “confound” (Ps. 14:6 [the plans of the poor]); bin, 
“understand” (Mic. 4:12 [Yahweh’s plan]); Ask hiphil, “darken” (Job 38:2 [= 42:3] 
[God’s plan: subj. Job]); n’s, “spurn” (Ps. 107:11 [the plan of the Most High]). 

The second group, with Yahweh as subject, comprises: bl" piel, “confound” (Isa. 19:3 
[Egypt's plan]); bgg, “make void” (Jer. 19:7 [the plan of Judah and Jerusalem]); yada’, 
“know” (Jer. 18:23 [the murderous plans of Jeremiah’s enemies]); m!” piel, “fulfill” (Ps. 
20:5[4] [the plans of the Davidic king]); S/m hiphil, “accomplish” (Isa. 44:26 [the plan 
announced by Yahweh’s messenger]); “as, “bring about” (Isa. 25:1 [a wonder of 
planning:*? subj. Yahweh}; Isa. 30:1 [a plan that does not come from Yahweh:*° subj. the 
people of Judah]); pl” hiphil, “have wondrous plans,” “prove oneself wondrous in plans” 
(Isa. 28:29).*! 


10. Phases and Results of ‘ésd. The passages cited illustrate the following phases and 
results of advice: it is “advised” (ya‘as) or given (yhb); it may be “heard” (säma’), 
“ignored” (para‘), or “forsaken” (“azab). A third party, human or divine, may also 
“frustrate” someone’s advice (prr hiphil). 


39 Cf. BHK?, BHS; in the MT, “ését is the direct object. 
40 Needlessly read by Dahood, 57f., as an archaic accusative of ‘és, “wooden idol.” 
41 Cf. KBL?, 726b, contra KBL?, 760a; for additional discussion, see Mury-Amsler. 
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The range of possibilities is even richer with respect to the phases and results of a 
plan. It may be “determined” or “decided” (ya ‘as, ws); it may also be “presented” (yhb), 
“gotten” (bö’ hiphil), “understood” (bin), or “known” (yäda’). It may be “hidden” from 
a third party (str hiphil), “carried out” (“@4), or “accomplished” (S/m hiphil), for example 
when God “fulfills” it (m? piel). But a plan can also be “spurned” (n’s) or “confounded” 
(bös hiphil), not to speak of being “confounded” (b/* hiphil), “laid waste” (bgg), or 
“frustrated” (prr hiphil) by Yahweh. 


11. The Counsel of Ahithophel and the Counsel of the “Old” vs. “Young” Men. Like 
a plan, advice can either succeed or fail—the latter often not for internal reasons but 
because a third party, human or divine, intervenes. 

How this can happen when advice is given is illustrated by the two narratives that 
focus on the different outcomes of two such incidents: 2 S. 16:15-17:23 and 1 K. 12:1-19 
(par. 2 Ch. 10:1-19). 

The similarity of the two stories is immediately apparent: in both cases poor advice 
supplants good advice, although only in the case of Hushai’s advice to Absalom (2 S. 
17:5-14) is there malicious intent. The story of the Davidic succession (2 S. 9-20; 1 K. 
If.) in which Ahithophel’s double advice (2 S. 16:20-22; 17:1-4) and Hushai’s 
counterproposal constitute the focus of a crucial episode (2 S. 16:15-17:23), was 
probably known to the author of 1 K. 12:1-19 within the framework of the Deuteronomis- 
tic history;** but the literary dependency is probably not so great that this author could 
have used “the actual events of this still familiar but nevertheless ‘private’ and possibly 
even ‘naive’ narrative”* to invent the contradictory advice of the “old men” and the 
“young men.” The differences between the two stories are too great. In each case 
Absalom requests advice from a single individual: Ahithophel the Gilonite (2 S. 15:12), 
David's former official adviser, who had gone over to Absalom’s side, and Hushai the 
Archite (2 S. 15:32-37; 16:15-19), David’s “friend,” who was only feigning his shift of 
allegiance. The contradictory advice of each in turn is accepted by the king’s son and the 
“elders of Israel” (2 S. 17:4; cf. vv. 1-3) or Absalom and “all the men of Israel” (2 S. 
17:14; cf. vv. 5-13). Rehoboam, on the other hand, asks the advice of the “old men” and 
the “young men” (1 K. 12:6-11), i.e., two groups of advisers. On the surface, it seems 
that in each case the king accepts the advice that flatters him the most. Hushai flatters 
Absalom the military leader, who can already see himself at the head of a victorious army 
of all Israel (cf. 2 S. 17:11-13). The “young men” similarly flatter the boastful and 
ambitious Rehoboam (cf. 1 K. 12:11 [par. 2 Ch. 10:11]). The narrators, however, see 
Yahweh's governance of history at work here: it is Yahweh who saw to it that 
Ahithophel’s wise advice was not followed, because he had already determined 
Absalom’s downfall (2 S. 17:14). David’s prayer that Yahweh would turn the advice of 
Ahithophel into foolishness (2 S. 15:31; cf. 1 K. 22:20-23) was answered; and Hushai, 
whom David had sent to Absalom for this purpose, thus served as the instrument of both 


42 Cf. Rost, 136-38 (= Das kleine Credo, 242ff.). 
43 M. Noth, Könige 1-16. BK, IX/1 (1968), 270. 
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David and Yahweh. The foolish advice of the “young men” served likewise in 
Rehoboam’s case to realize a prophetic oracle of judgment against the house of David 
(1 K. 12:15 [par. 2 Ch. 10:15]). Human advice is subordinate to the divine plan of history. 
To overstate the case: in the last analysis, Hushai’s advice was accepted and acted upon 
not because it was appealing but because it was in conformity with Yahweh’s plan; the 
same is true of the advice given by the “young men” to Rehoboam. Whether or not a 
plan is successful depends on whether or not it agrees with Yahweh's plan. Thus both 
narratives, which seem to speak in quite secular terms of contradictory advice, carry 
overtones of theological notions articulated explicitly above all in Isaiah but also in Prov. 
19:21.“ 


12. Semantic Nuances of ‘ésa. There are several points to be made with regard to the 
semantic nuances of ‘ésd. In the realm of “advice,” when used in parallel with "imre-"2l 
(Ps. 107:11), tökahat (Prov. 1:25,30), or mäsär (Prov. 19:20), it can take on the sense of 
“admonition.” In some passages, where it occurs in parallel with hokmd or f“bünä, what 
is involved is not so much advice as the ability to discover the proper ways and means 
(Prov. 21:30; Jer. 49:7; less certainly Dt. 32:28; Job 12:13). 

Isa. 19:11 calls “the wise counselors of Pharaoh” “ésd nib‘ard, “stupid counsel,” using 
abstract for concrete (“counsel” for “counselors”).4° The emendation hakmé par ‘dh 
yd *sit “€sd nib’ärä* has little support, not least because the gal and niphal of ba ‘ar are 
used exclusively of persons.** Bergmeier proposes similarly to take the abstract express- 
ion “sat rsa im (Job 10:3; 21:16; 22:18; Ps, 1:1), usually translated “counsel of the 
wicked” (Ps. 1:1) or “plan of the wicked” (Job), concretely in the sense “company of the 
the wicked.” It is questionable, however, to base a translation on the relatively late and 
restricted usage of the Qumran community (discussed in IV below) and simply disregard 
the 4 other OT passages with hälak b*“esä (2 Ch. 22:5) or b'mô'ēså (Ps. 81:13[12]; Jer. 
7:24; Mic. 6:16). These very passages show that halak b’’zsä means “follow some 
specific counsel or decision.” Neither can we ignore the climactic progress in Ps. 1:1 
noted by Kraus*? (> halak — "ämad — yäsab): the “company,” one might say, is not 
reached until the third stage, the mösab lésim. Furthermore, “follow the company of the 
wicked” would not really fit the imagery of Ps. 1:1. The 3 passages from Job are textually 
and literarily too problematic (glosses?) to cast further light on Ps, 1:1. Bergmeier>® 
translates Job 21:16: “Do they not have their prosperity in their own hand, isthe company 
of the wicked not far from him?” The argument presented elsewhere by Job or the author 
of the book would lead us rather to expect: “Is (the avenging) God not far from the 
wicked?” It is therefore correct to retain the traditional rendering of “és@ as “advice, 


44 See III below. 

45 GesB, $ 610b. 

46 Cf. B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT, Il/1 (*1922, °1968), 143. 

47 Noted in BHS and accepted by O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), in loc. 
48 Cf. Duhm. 

49 H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 115. 

50 P. 231. 
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counsel” or (in the Job passages) “plan.” In Ps. 1:1, however, it is reasonable to 
understand “sat r*Sa‘im more precisely as “the maxims or ethical principles of the 
wicked.”>! 

In the sense of “plan,” “ésa@ can take on the specific meaning “decision.” This is true, 
for instance, when ‘és@ is the result of deliberation (cf. Ezr. 10:8). In 1 Ch. 12:20(19), 
b*'&sä is used almost adverbially in the sense of “purposely”;>? there is no reason to find 
a reference to asking a sage for advice.’ The phrase ‘i¥ "@sä can mean not only “adviser, 
counselor” (Isa. 40:13; Ps. 119:24) but also—when “plan” is the underlying meaning— 
“man of the plan,” i.e., the one who carries out or performs a function in a plan (Isa. 
46:11). Another construct phrase with specialized meaning is “sat šālôm (Zec. 6:13), 
which can be interpreted as either “agreement in plans”™* or (in a weakened sense) 
“peaceful understanding.”>> 

Like the verb ya as, the noun ‘és@, whether it means “decision, plan” or “advice,” 
does not belong to the purely intellectual sphere. This is suggested by the phrase “ési 
üg‘bürä, “counsel and strength,” which occurs 3 times (2 K. 18:20 [par. Isa. 36:5]; Isa. 
11:2; cf. Job 12:13). In the first passage it is the opposite of d*bar Spamyim, “mere 
words.” In Isa. 29:15, similarly, "Zsä stands in parallelism with ma “seh, “work,” and in 
Prov. 8:14 with téSiyyd, “success.” Pedersen rightly says with respect to this specific 
element of “ésd: “It means that the carrying into effect is the normal expansion of the 
counsel. Therefore counsel and action are identical.”>® De Boer, Kaiser, and Irwin have 
accepted Pedersen’s view.?’ 


13. mé‘ésé. The noun mô“ësâ appears 7 times in the MT, always in the plural. Only 
once (Prov. 22:20) does it mean “advice”; elsewhere it always means “plan, decision,” 
with universally negative overtones. With only 2 exceptions (Jer. 7:24; Prov. 22:20), it 
appears with 3rd person plural suffixes. There are 3 occurrences of the formulaic 
expression hälak b‘mé“sét, “follow (evil) decisions” (Ps. 81:13[12]; Jer. 7:24; Mic. 
6:16). Prov. 22:20 also uses the prep. b with m6‘ésd; 3 other passages (Ps. 5:11[10]; 
Prov. 1:31; Hos. 11:6) use min. Oddly, mô“ēsâ never appears as subject or as accusative 
object. 

Even more than ‘sâ, m6‘ésd is a favorite term of poetic and prophetic literature; it is 
not found in narrative. Only in Prov. 22:20 does it appear in a nontheological context. 
Once it occurs in an individual lament, in a petition against the enemies of the psalmist 
(Ps. 5:11[10]). It occurs 4 times in oracles (Ps. 81:13[ 12]; Jer. 7:24; Hos. 11:6; Mic. 6:16) 
and once in the words of divine Wisdom (Prov. 1:31)}—a total of 5 times in the mouth of 
a nonhuman speaker. Hos. 11:6 and Mic. 6:16 are prophetic judgment discourse; the 


51 GesB, § 610b; cf. Kraus, 116. 

52 KBL*, 726b. 

53 De Boer, 54. 
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closely related passages Jer. 7:24 and Ps. 81:13(12) are prophetic invective based on a 
theological interpretation of history. All the passages except Prov. 22:20 associate mô 'Zså 
directly or indirectly with God’s judgment—even Prov. 1:31, which threatens punishment 
for rejecting the counsel of Wisdom. The wicked are punished not only for their (evil) 
“plans” (Hos. 11:6) but also in such a way (Ps. 5:11[10]) that they fall “through” their own 
evil plans; their punishment can even consist in having to be sated with their “plans” (Prov. 
1:31, par. “the fruit of their way”). In Ps. 5:11(10), mö’@sä has overtones of malice. In Mic. 
6:16, the personal suffix refers to the house of Omri and Ahab, whose (evil) decisions have 
been followed by the inhabitants of Zion. An element of stubbornness can be noted in Jer. 
7:24; Ps. 81:13(12), where $rirüt libbam appears as a parallel term. 

The MT of Hos. 11:6 (mimmé “sétéhem, “on account of their plans”) is disputed, since 
the motivation of the judgment oracle seems to be an afterthought, in conflict with v. 5 
and not really appropriate to the context, where one would expect a further punishment 
(like that stated in v. 6a). But the various emendations proposed in the comms. (most 
recently Rudolph: a garbling of ma “s6téhem from ma “sa, “preparation”) are even less 
satisfactory, since they involve major alterations in the text. It is more attractive to follow 
Driver’ in his conjecture of a previously unattested noun ma “sd, “disobedience,”* so 
that the text would mean “for their disobedience.” Driver finds this noun also in Ps. 
81:13(12). Since, however, “on account of their plans” fits the context of Hos. 11:6,°! 
the MT should probably be retained (cf. also Hos. 10:6). 

On the other hand, /mé “sat? in Job 29:21 is often emended to 'mé“sati,™ a reading 
found in many manuscripts. There is no compelling reason, however, to accept the 
conjectural emendation, although many support it. Furthermore, the prep. Fmö as a 
longer poetic form of F appears in 3 other passages in Job (and only there): Job 27:14; 
38:40; 40:4; it has cognates in other West Semitic languages (Ugaritic and Amorite).™ 
If we disregard the special case of Prov. 22:20, mé‘ésa in Job 29:21 would have a positive 
sense that it does not have in its other 6 occurrences. Finally, the fact that md ‘ésd appears 
elsewhere only in the plural (even in Prov. 22:20, where it means “advice”) argues against 
the emendation. The variant reading of the manuscripts is probably best explained as an 
inadvertent combination of two words either orally or in writing, which led in turn to a 
pointing based on md ‘ésd. 

In Isa. 41:21, Begrich®> has proposed emending “sumdétékem to mé“sétékem, pos- 
tulating on the basis of the context an additional meaning of mé‘ésa (“proof”). This 
emendation has little to recommend it: it is unclear how the meaning “proof” could 
develop out of “advice” or “plan.” Furthermore, “sumôtêkem is appropriate, with the 
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meaning “your strong ones” in the sense of “your arguments,” so that no emendation 
is needed. BHS therefore omits the conjectural reading still found in BHK? on the basis 
of the Peshitta, whose rendering is best explained as deliberate alteration of a Hebrew 
word no longer understood by the translators of the Syriac version. 

On the other hand, an emendation of ba“stimayw in Ps. 10:10 to b’mö"sötäyw 
deserves serious consideration,®’ since “through his plans” is much more appropriate to 
the context, dominated by verbs referring to malicious conduct, than is the reading of 
the MT (“through his [use of] violence”?). The emendation also fits the negative 
connotations of mö @sä, “plan,” and the standard usage of prepositions with this noun. 
Finally, the entire MT of Ps. 10:10 is corrupt. 


HI. Theological Usage. 

1. Isaiah and Prov. 19:21. Fichtner’s study of Yahweh's plan in the message of Isaiah 
shows that Isaiah, as the first of the writing prophets, came to speak of Yahweh’s plan 
and developed a corresponding theology. This insight on Fichtner’s part must not be 
generalized to mean that y ‘s “was first used theologically by Isaiah.”®* The theologically 
significant statement about Yahweh's “plan” (“és@) in Prov. 19:21 must not be overlooked 
or treated as having been influenced by Isaiah: “Many are the plans (mah*Sabért) in the 
mind of a man, but it is the plan of Yahweh (“sat YHWH) that will be established.” Of 
course this proverb does not provide grounds for thinking of an historical plan on the 
part of Yahweh like that in Isaiah’s message, but it can be understood to mean a divine 
providence that can interact with human plans. The sages were well aware of Yahweh’s 
plan and the discrepancy between human plans and the plan (or decision) of Yahweh. A 
similar idea appears in Prov. 21:30f., as well as in Gen. 50:20 (the Joseph story). If Isaiah 
was trained among the sages, as Fichtner has suggested convincingly in his essay, it is 
even easier to understand his repeated prophetic references to Yahweh’s (historical) plan, 
which is clearly universal. As we have seen,°’ the sages themselves had precursors who 
spoke implicitly of a divine plan: seers like Balaam, who revealed to Balak, the Moabite 
king, the future of his people in an oracle from Yahweh (Nu. 24:14: ya ‘as/). 


2. “Counsel.” The noun '&sä appears in theological contexts with both meanings: 
“counsel, advice” and “plan, decision.” The same is true of the verb yd ‘as (y6‘és). It is 
noteworthy, however, that the meaning “counsel” for both verb and noun is relatively 
rare in theological contexts. The earliest text is undoubtedly 2 S. 17:14. Here the author 
of the history of the Davidic succession (2 S. 9-20; 1 K. 1f.) gives the theological reason 
why Ahithophel’s undoubtedly superior advice did not prevail over the advice of Hushai, 
which was to be fateful for Absalom (and Ahithophel!): “Yahweh had ordained to defeat 
(prr hiphil) the good counsel of Ahithophel, so that Yahweh might bring evil upon 
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Absalom.” What appears superficially to be a clever intrigue on the part of Hushai, 
indirectly occasioned by David himself—war carried on by other, underground means— 
is understood theologically to be the earthly manifestation of a mysterious divine 
providence, a concrete act of historical intervention on the part of Yahweh. As most 
commentators emphasize, the defeated Ahithophel may well have committed suicide 
because he saw clearly that Absalom’s cause (and his) was lost after Hushai’s advice was 
accepted (2 S. 17:23); from the historico-theological perspective of the narrator, 
however, this was merely the final result of the fact that Ahithophel’s plan was brought 
to nought by Yahweh himself, who thus demonstrated his superiority to the cunning 
adviser of kings and princes. Both the wise counsel of Ahithophel and the counselor 
himself were defeated by Yahweh, who governed the fate of David, his chosen king. 

The tragic fate of Ahithophel and his famous counsel, later realized to be correct (cf. 
2 S. 17:14), were long remembered in Israel. Perhaps it lies behind Prov. 21:30, which 
is probably the next earliest text and may or may not antedate Isaiah: “No wisdom, no 
understanding, no ‘counsel’ can avail against Yahweh.” The best and wisest counsel, the 
counsel of Ahithophel, was doomed to failure in the face of Hushai’s appealing but 
basically foolish counsel, because Yahweh willed it so. 

It is therefore easy to understand why Isaiah expects that in the age of salvation 
Yahweh will give the king rüah “€sa üg*bürä (Isa. 11:2; cf. Prov. 8:14). The parallel noun 
g‘bürä makes it clear that Isaiah is not thinking of "2sä that remains in the realm of theory 
but of “ēsâ that leads to acts of power (cf. 2 K. 18:20 [par. Isa. 36:5]). He means the 
God-given ability that enables the king to find ways and means to carry out his 
purposes,” not the ability to advise others. The throne name pele“ yd ‘és of the expected 
king (Isa. 9:5[6]) could be understood as “who (himself) knows wonderful counsel” (cf. 
Mowinckel:’! “the wonderfully endowed ruler, who always ‘knows counsel’ ”) rather 
than “who counsels wonders.”’? Probably, however, Isaiah’s preference for “ésd in the 
sense of “plan” means that we should follow Wildberger’ in accepting the translation 
“who plans wonders.” In practice there is little difference. And since this king will enjoy 
the charisma of this mighty “counsel” (or better: “plan”), which is in conformity with 
the will of Yahweh, he will not fail like an Ahithophel (or an Absalom), Of course the 
prophet was probably thinking primarily of the title yé"és borne by the kings of Judah 
(cf. Mic. 4:9)—often, as he was to discover, with no basis in fact. In a similar vein, he 
promises in an oracle that, after a purifying judgment (Isa. 1:25), Yahweh will once 
against restore to Jerusalem “counselors” as at the beginning (v. 26: yd “sayik). 

Isa. 19:11, possibly not from Isaiah but quite in agreement with his thought, calls “the 
wise counselors of Pharaoh” a “stupid counsel” (“és@ nib’ärä; cf. also vv. 3,12). 
According to Isa. 3:3, a threat that is authentically Isaianic, Yahweh will remove from 
Jerusalem and Judah the “counselors” (yö’&s) along with other officials and dignitaries 
(cf. also Job 12:17). 
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In Jeremiah, too, in an oracle against Edom (Jer. 49:7-22), Yahweh asks ironically 
(v. 7; cf. v. 8) whether the prudent there have lost the gift of “counsel,” i.e., the ability 
to recognize that Edom is ripe for judgment and to draw the appropriate conclusions 
(such as the need to take flight). An oracle of Ezekiel (Ezk. 7:26) states that in the last 
phase of Jerusalem’s downfall counsel (“és4) perishes from the “elders” (z‘qénim) of 
Judah—those who by virtue of their office, so to speak, are responsible for giving counsel 
in political questions (cf. also Jer. 18:18).”4 

Deutero-Isaiah speaks no more of Yahweh’s counsel than does his great prototype 
Isaiah, although he speaks all the more of Yahweh’s plan.’> He makes it clear nevertheless 
that there is no one Yahweh need “consult” (Isa. 40:14: ya as niphal). Furthermore, 
among the (so-called) gods there is none able to “counsel” him (41:28: wen yö’2s), i.e., 
address and answer him.’® The “survivors of the nations,” however, must take counsel 
together (ya‘as niphal), i.e., those who have escaped from a Babylon already seen as 
fallen, in order to understand their desperate situation, brought about by Yahweh (45:21). 
Babylon cannot be helped by many “counselors” (47:13: conj. y6 “sayik’’). 

When human counsel fails, who can give counsel? In Jer. 32:19, a later writer 
reinterpreting Jeremiah’s prayer (32:17-25)”* gives a clear answer: Yahweh alone is great 
in counsel (“ésd) and mighty in deed (“/iliyya). A similar statement appears in Job 12:13 
( “ésd par. bind), after Job has just questioned the wisdom of the aged (v. 12). In general, 
later Wisdom passages speak with some frequency of God’s counsel, or more precisely 
the counsel of (divine) Wisdom. Personified Wisdom says of herself in Prov. 8:14: “I 
have ‘counsel’ (“és@) and ‘help’ (tušiyyå), I have ‘insight’ (bind) and I have ‘strength’ 
(g’bürä).” According to Prov. 1:25,30, on the other hand, people have ignored or refused 
the “counsel” of Wisdom. In contrast to them stands the wise and devout poet of Ps. 119, 
who states in v. 24 that Yahweh’s testimonies are his delight and his “counselors” (‘ansé 
“*sati). Two passages in the Psalter speak of counsel given directly to the petitioner. In 
Ps. 32:8, the psalmist cites a divine promise that he obviously has received in the form 
of a priestly oracle of salvation:” “I will ‘instruct’ ($k? hiphil) you and ‘teach’ (yard 
hiphil) you the way you should go; ‘I will counsel [you]’ (°?“sé), my eye is upon you.” 
Ps. 16:7a appears also to allude to such an oracle: “I bless Yahweh ‘who gives me counsel’ 
(v* ‘dsani).” According to Kraus, this counsel consists in Yahweh’s showing the psalmist 
the path of life (v. 11). 

In Ps. 83, a communal lament, the verb y‘s (hithpael and niphal) appears twice with 
clearly negative meaning. “Against thy people they lay a ‘crafty plan’ (söd), ‘they consult 
together’ (ys hithpael) against thy protected ones” (v. 4[3]). As v. 6(5) shows, this 
conspiracy is directed against God (or Yahweh) himself: “For they [the gentile nations] 
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‘conspire with one accord’ (y‘s niphal, /éb yahad); against thee ‘they make a covenant’ 
(karat bfrit).” A specific historical reference is most unlikely. What is recorded here is 
rather the article of faith, well supported by the evidence of Israel’s history, that the very 
existence of God’s people is constantly threatened by other nations. Israel’s under- 
standing of itself as God’s people leads it to interpret this threat also as a threat against 
Yahweh. 


3. “Plan.” The focus of theological usage of ya ‘as and its derivatives rests indisputably 
in the meaning “determine, plan.” Of the 27 passages that speak of the plan of Yahweh or 
God, more than half (15) are in the book of Isaiah (verb: Isa. 14:24,26,27; 19:12,17; 23:8,9; 
noun: 5:19; 14:26; 19:17; 25:1; 28:29; 44:26; 46:10,11). These passages are concentrated 
in Isa. 1-39. In 11 additional passages, 3 of which are in Isaiah, human “plans” (verb or 
noun) are associated directly with Yahweh (Neh. 4:9[15]; Job 5:13; 10:3; 22:18 conj.; Ps. 
33:10; Isa. 19:3; 29:15; 30:1; Jer. 18:23; 19:7; Nah. 1:11 [yö’s]). Finally, 8 additional 
occurrences of y's, ‘ws, and ‘és@ in the writing prophets speak of human plans in the 
context of a divine oracle (y’s: Isa. 9:5[6]; Jer. 49:30; Ezk. 11:2; Hab. 2:10; "ws: Isa. 8:10; 
‘és: Isa. 8:10; Jer. 49:30; Ezk. 11:2; outside of oracles, cf. also Isa. 16:3; Hos. 10:6). 

Outside the writing prophets, the y“s and ‘@s@ of human beings associate with God or 
Yahweh in only 8 passages (2 Ch. 25:16; Neh. 4:9[15]; Job 5:13; 10:3; 22:18 conj.; 38:2 
| par. 42:3]; Prov. 19:21). Since we may assume that these passages with only one exception 
(Prov. 19:21) were influenced by the writing prophets, it is appropriate to speak in the case 
of yä’as and ‘@sé of typically prophetic semantic variations, but not—at least in the case 
of ‘ésé (cf. Prov. 19:21!)}—of language created by Isaiah. It is quite conceivable that Isaiah 
was the first to take the step from ‘ésd (“plan”) to ya ‘as in the sense of “determine, plan,” 
doing so in the service of his special kerygma concerning the plan(ning) of Yahweh. His 
point of departure, both linguistically and theologically, could well have been the experi- 
ence of the sages articulated in the the dictum of Prov. 19:21.5! Of course he could also 
have arrived at the new usage of yd ‘as via the royal title yd és (“the one who gives counsel”; 
cf. Mic. 4:9), thanks especially to his experience in the temple, where he had a vision of 
Yahweh as king (Isa. 6:3). But it is dubious to conclude on the basis of Jer. 49:20; 50:45 
(ya ‘as “€sd) not only that it was a traditional royal prerogative and duty to frame a plan,®? 
but that this planning was already expressed by yd‘as even before Isaiah, since the 2 
Jeremiah passages could have been influenced by Isaianic usage and the royal title in Mic. 
4:9 does not yet have such a specialized meaning. 


4. Isaiah. Even in the early phase of Isaiah’s ministry the notion of Yahweh’s plan 
played an important role in his preaching. We may come to this conclusion on the basis 
of an invective against Isaiah’s detractors among his own people (Isa. 5:18f.), to which 
the commentators assign an early date. It contains an apposite quotation from the words 
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of the scoffers: “Let him make haste, let him speed ‘his work’ (ma “séhi) that we may 
see it; let the ‘plan’ ("2sä) of the Holy One of Israel draw near” (v. 19). According to 
Wildberger, the “plan” that is mocked refers to Yahweh’s governance of history, “to the 
extent that it involves Yahweh’s judgment against his people.” 

When Isaiah speaks of human plans in connection with Yahweh (Isa. 7:5; 8:10; 29:15; 
30:1), he always has in mind intentions and actions that oppose Yahweh’s plan or at least 
are not shared by Yahweh. Therefore these human plans are bound to fail when they 
encounter Yahweh. The evil plan (ya as... ra @) of Aram (and Ephraim) against King 
Ahaz and Judah (Isa. 7:5) is doomed to failure: “It shall not stand, and it shall not come 
to pass” (v. 7b). Isaiah says something similar in the oracle against the nations (8:9f.; 
genuineness disputed), which may be dated in the early period of the Syro-Ephraimite 
war:®* “‘Frame a plan’ ("usü ‘ésd), but it will come to nought; ‘make an agreement’ 
(dabb‘rü dabar), but it will not stand, for God is with us” (v. 10). The plan devised by 
the nations against Jerusalem and Judah is bound to fail, because Yahweh is in league 
with Jerusalem and Judah. 

But even the plans of the authorities in Jerusalem and Judah must fail if they are 
contrary to Yahweh's historical plan. Isa. 29:15; 30:1 bring us to the period of the 
anti-Assyrian revolt against Sennacherib led by Hezekiah (703-702 B.c.). The woe oracle 
29:15f. is directed at those “who hide deep from Yahweh their ‘plan’ ( “és@), whose ‘deeds’ 
(ma “Seh) are in the dark” (v. 15). This secret plan that is contrary to God’s will is also 
the theme of the woe oracle in 30:1-5: “Woe to the rebellious children—an oracle of 
Yahweh—who carry out a ‘plan’ (“ésd), but not mine, who pour out a libation, but without 
my spirit, that they may add sin to sin” (v. 1).5° Verse 2 defines this plan more precisely 
as the policy, doomed to failure, of making alliance with Egypt. 

In the context of Isaiah’s message, these passages present a problem: it would seem 
that only Yahweh's plans for judgment and disaster upon his people and the nations are 
inevitable and bound to defeat human plans, whereas Yahweh’s plans for salvation for 
Jerusalem and Judah can be “crossed” by human actions. What is left of the conclusion 
to the prophet’s parable of the peasant (Isa. 28:23-29; authenticity disputed): “He [i.e., 
Yahweh] is wonderful in his plan, excellent in his success” (v. 29b86)? What are we to 
think of the effectiveness of Yahweh’s wisdom as depicted by this parable, wisdom which 
Mury and Amsler describe by saying that Yahweh “is no less wise, no less inventive, no 
less skillful than a peasant. His action in history is no less confusing in its diversity than 
the various operations demanded by agriculture. But it is no less effective precisely 
because, like these operations, it varies according to the particular times and circum- 
stances in order to achieve its purpose”?®’ 

The solution probably lies along the lines suggested by Dietrich:®® “When Yahweh 
has said ‘No,’ there are no longer any ‘ifs’ or ‘buts.’ The situation is quite different when 
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Yahweh’s ‘No’ to one nation means ‘Yes’ to another. Such promises remain irrevocably 
in force only when those concerned act according to the promise.” This does not indicate 
vacillation on the part of Yahweh, as Dietrich emphasizes in the same passage: “To think 
so would indicate a failure to see that, according to Isaiah, Yahweh never plans disaster 
against anyone without cause; there is always antecedent human sin, i.e., abuse of the 
freedom to choose between right and wrong.” Although “Yahweh always plans disaster 
in response to previous human misconduct, he never plans salvation as a response to 
antecedent right conduct.”®” Assyria’s conquest of Israel is due to Israel’s sin, not 
Assyria’s merit; similarly, the promise of salvation to Judah (Isa. 7:4-9; cf. v. 7b) is rooted 
in the evil plans of Aram and Ephraim (cf. v. 5), not in the virtuous conduct of Judah and 
Ahaz.” 

The degree to which Isaiah’s theologoumenon of “Yahweh’s plan” influenced the 
prophet’s “school” can be seen in the frequency with which other parts of the book of 
Isaiah use yd ‘as and '2sä theologically in the sense of “plan.” Before turning our attention 
to Deutero-Isaiah, we shall examine the other occurrences in Isa. 13-23. The chapters in 
question (Isa. 14, 19, 23) are today held by some (e.g., Kaiser) to be totally inauthentic, 
by others (e.g., Wildberger) to derive only in part from Isaiah. 

The first and third sections (vv. 1b-4, 11-15) of the prophecy against Egypt (Isa. 
19:1-15) are relevant here; according to Wildberger,”! both may be Isaianic. Intervening 
in history, Yahweh empties out the spirit (rûah) of the Egyptians and confounds their 
plans (“és#) (v. 3). The confusion of Egypt’s “plans” (or better: “planning”) results in a 
general sense of helplessness, articulated in the need to consult idols and the spirits of 
the dead. Pharaoh’s wisest counselors are at a loss (cf. v. 11). Thus the prophet can ask 
ironically (v. 12): “Where then are your wise men? Let them tell you and make known 
what Yahweh of hosts ‘has determined’ (yd ‘as**) against Egypt.” What is new is that 
Yahweh’s “plan” no longer affects either directly or indirectly segments or political 
divisions of the people of God. It has become a pure historical plan directed against a 
foreign nation; the text at least makes no mention of Judah or Jerusalem. In addition, 
Yahweh’s plan serves to put the foreign sages to shame (v. 12). In a first supplement to 
this oracle against Egypt (vv. 16f.), a later hand has constructed a remarkable association 
between Yahweh’s “plan” against Egypt and the land of Judah (v. 17): “The mere mention 
of this land will provoke terror, because it will recall immediately the irrevocable 
decision of Yahweh of hosts.””3 If this interpretation is correct, v. 17 must be considered 
in part a correction of v. 12, where the wise (i.e., the political advisers of the country) 
are incapable of understanding the substance of Yahweh’s plan against Egypt (i.e., the 
course of history). In v. 17, however, mention of the land of Judah makes the Egyptians 
tremble in fear at Yahweh’s plan. They know that irrevocable disaster with Yahweh as 
its source threatens them or has already overtaken them. 
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The prophecy of disaster against Assyria on the basis of Yahweh’s irrevocable 
decision (Isa. 14:24-27) bears clearer marks of Isaianic authorship than Isa. 19, although 
Kaiser” disputes its authenticity also. Duhm” and Wildberger” date the passage in the 
time of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah (701). We are told 3 times (Isa. 14:24,26f.) that 
Yahweh has “determined” (ya as) his “plan” (“és@). Yahweh’s historical plan for Assyria 
is irrevocable. Significantly, it will be realized “in my land” (v. 25), i.e., in Judah. This 
plan extends to more than Assyria: it is “purposed concerning the whole earth” (v. 26). 
This probably means that the plans for world dominion of Assyria, which was once 
Yahweh’s instrument (cf. Isa. 10:7-11) but has grown arrogant through misunderstanding 
its function, will be shattered in Judah, Yahweh's land. It is an overreading to find in Isa. 
14:26 a universal plan of world history or “the establishment of a new order over the 
nations”;?’ Yahweh’s planning is “guided by each particular hour of history.””® 

Despite the opinion of Rudolph?” and Eichrodt! to the contrary, it is unlikely that 
Isaiah was the author of the oracle over desolate Phoenicia (Isa. 23:1-14), which speaks 
of Yahweh's plan against Tyre (vv. 8f.). The entire section gives the impression of being 
a retrospective lament rather than a prophecy. In addition, the alternation of question and 
answer in vv. 8f. has cultic overtones (cf. Ps. 24:3f.,8,10). The author interprets the 
catastrophe that has befallen Tyre (Isa. 23:5-11) as the realization of what Yahweh 
“planned” (yd as) against that city. The passage distantly recalls Isa. 19:11-15, except 
that in ch. 19, as is typical of Isaiah, Yahweh’s plan destroys the (political) wisdom of 
Egypt (cf. vv. 11f.), whereas in ch. 23 it destroys the glory and renown of the Phoenician 
trade center (vv. 8f.). 


5. Deutero-Isaiah. In the context of the Cyrus oracle in Isa. 44:24-45:7, Deutero- 
Isaiah says in 44:26 that Yahweh “confirms” (qwm hiphil) the “word” (däbär) of his 
servants (conj.) and “performs” (s/m hiphil) the “plan” (“@s@; not “counsel”) of his 
messengers. This refers to Yahweh's concrete historical plan for his people, which he has 
proclaimed through “his messengers” (mal’akayw), i.e., his prophets. It is easy to see 
how Isaiah’s great “disciple” borrowed and developed his predecessor’s approach: Isaiah 
spoke repeatedly of Yahweh’s historical plan;!°! Deutero-Isaiah thinks of all the prophets 
as “messengers” of Yahweh’s plan. It is their function to disclose Yahweh’s plan for 
history—now no longer a plan for judgment, but a plan for salvation (cf. 44:26-28). Cyrus 
himself appears as the fulfiller of Yahweh’s purpose (v. 28); he is the human instrument 
who carries out the divine plan proclaimed by the prophets. 

Deutero-Isaiah speaks a second time of Yahweh’s “és@ in connection with Cyrus (Isa. 
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46:9-11, esp. 10f.). Yahweh declares that his “plan” will stand (qwm) and that he will 
accomplish all his purpose (kol-hepsi, v. 10; cf. 44:28). He will do this by bringing from 
a far country “the man of his plan” CAS “sat? [Q]), i.e., Cyrus (46:11). As “if “ésd, as 
Yahweh’s chosen instrument, Cyrus will accomplish the divine plan proclaimed by 
Yahweh’s messengers (prophets; cf. 44:26). For Deutero-Isaiah, then, Yahweh’s histori- 
cal plan takes the concrete form of a plan of salvation for the people of God; a foreign 
ruler—and here is a change from Isaiah—is charged with bringing to the people of God 
not judgment but salvation. 


6. Isaiah Apocalypse. In the context of a proleptic hymn of thanksgiving (Isa. 25:1-5) 
within the great Isaiah Apocalypse (Isa. 24-27), the author gives thanks to Yahweh for 
having destroyed “the city” (25:2), “a symbol of the whole concentration of power hostile 
to God.”!02 He sees in this event the fulfillment of “wonderful plans (pele’ “ésdt') 
formed of old, faithful and sure” (v. 1). Probably the author sees in the expected fall of 
the city that is hostile to God the fulfillment of such oracles against foreign nations as 
Isa. 13, 14, and 21.!% Probably he also thinks of Yahweh’s pele’ “ésdt in terms of the 
pele’ yö'es of 9:5(6); this would be tantamount to an apocalyptic reinterpretation of the 
Davidic expectations enshrined in 9:1-5(2-6). Here for the first time one might speak of 
God’s “universal plan,” described as “wonderful plans” (25:1). 


7. Jeremiah. There are no clear allusions to Yahweh's “plan” or “planning” in 
Jeremiah. The references to his historical plan (“sat-YHWH “Ser yä’as) against Edom 
(Jer. 49:20) and Babylon (50:45) occur in the context of inauthentic oracles against 
foreign nations. Jer. 49:20f. is identical in part with 50:45f. and is literarily dependent 
on the latter.!® In the oracle against Edom in 49:30-32, however, which Rudolph 
considers authentic, the prophet says that Nebuchadnezzar has “made a plan” (ya ‘as "2sä; 
v. 30) against the inhabitants of Hazor, a plan of conquest, behind which Yahweh himself 
ultimately stands (cf. v. 32). Yahweh’s situation is quite different in Jer. 18:13-17, an 
individual lament of the prophet; here there is a “plan” to murder Jeremiah, a plan 
“known” (yäda';, v. 23) to Yahweh. It is therefore appropriate for Jeremiah to pray for 
vengeance against his enemies. Jer. 19:7 (in the context of the Deuteronomistic supple- 
ment 19:2b-9) distantly recalls Isa. 19:3; Yahweh will make void (lit., “devastate,” bgq) 
the “plan” of Judah and Jerusalem on account of the sin committed in Topheth. Since no 
concrete plan on the part of Judah and Jerusalem is mentioned, this probably means that 
Yahweh will reduce them to a state in which it is impossible to frame a reasonable plan, 
a state of total bewilderment. 


8. Ezekiel. In a judgment oracle addressed to the leading men of Jerusalem (Ezk. 
11:1-13), Ezekiel calls twenty-five men assembled at the east gate of the temple, “men 


102 Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, 197. 
103 Cf. BHS. 

104 Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, 198. 
105 Cf. Rudolph, HAT, XII, 291ff. 
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who devise iniquity” (hahdsbim "äwen) and “give counsel of iniquity” (hayyö “sim 
“@sat-ra `) (v. 2). This refers to unpatriotic inhabitants of Jerusalem (cf. v. 3), not the elders 


È- A 


from whom “counsel” ( ésd@) perishes (7:26). 


9. Book of the Twelve. In the Book of the Twelve there is only 1 reference to Yahweh's 
“plan” (“ésa), and that in a passage whose authenticity is disputed. Mic. 4:12 states that 
the nations assembled against Jerusalem do not “know” (yäda’) “the thoughts of 
Yahweh” (mahsbét YHWH) and do not “understand” (bin hiphil) “his plan” ("sätö), 
which consists in having gathered them like sheaves to the threshing floor, i.e., to their 
own judgment. Unsuspecting, therefore, they do their part before Jerusalem to ac- 
complish Yahweh’s historical plan against them. In Hos. 10:6, it is the (political) “plan” 
of Israel (i.e., the northern kingdom) that brings about its shame. The prophet Nahum 
(Nah. 1:11) encourages his fellow citizens with a reference to Sennacherib, who had to 
retreat from Jerusalem: “who plotted evil against Yahweh (hd Seb ‘“al-YHWH ra‘é), and 
counseled villainy (yö’2s b‘liyya‘al).” For Nahum, the prophet of salvation, the plan of 
conquest directed against Jerusalem was ultimately directed against Yahweh himself. 

Habakkuk stands in the wisdom tradition when he speaks of the anonymous world 
power (probably Babylon) in his second woe oracle (Hab. 2:9-11): “You have ‘devised’ 
(ya ‘ast@) shame to your house” (v. 10a). The imperialistic plans of the foreign ruler bring 
his dynasty to shame because he fails in his intended purpose, namely “to be safe from 
the reach of harm” (v. 9),!°° Indeed, he “forfeits” his own life (v. 10).19 

We can summarize what the writing prophets (outside the book of Isaiah) say 
concerning human plans or planning by stating that human planning, above all political 
planning, must generally fail and indeed turn to shame when (as in Jer. 49:30-32) it does 
not agree with Yahweh's historical plan. Thus the usage of yd‘as and ‘ésd in the 
non-Isaianic writing prophets keeps fundamentally within the theological region already 
defined by Proto-Isaiah. In later prophecy of course, in contrast to Isaiah, the plans of 
the foreign nations against Judah and Jerusalem no longer fall in any sense within the 
framework of Yahweh’s historical plan. It is astonishing that, except for Mic. 4:12 and 
the 2 secondary passages Jer. 49:20; 50:45, [saiah’s theologoumenon of “Yahweh's plan” 
did not have any influence outside the book of Isaiah. 


10. Psalms. Only 4 Psalms (Pss. 14, 33, 73, 106), 3 of them exilic or postexilic, speak 
of Yahweh’s “plan” or of a human “plan” associated with Yahweh. 

Ps. 14 is a relatively early lament with a hopeful conclusion; it has been influenced 
by prophecy and wisdom.'® It states that evildoers (cf. v. 4) will be put to shame (bös 
hiphil) “through the plan of the poor one” ( “sat-"ani; probably in the sense of “their plan 
against the poor one”), “for Yahweh is his refuge” (v. 6). If the hiphil of bö$ is understood 


106 Translation following W. Rudolph, Habakuk. KAT, X111/3 (1975), in loc. 

107 Cf. ibid. 

108 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV (*1972), 105; cf., however, Psalms 1-59, 220: “The 
lament, which certainly ts comparable to prophetic indictment, reaches its climax in the question 
of despair in v. 4.” 
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transitively, it would refer to a (vain) attempt to bring “the plan of the poor one” to shame; 
another possible meaning is “act shamefully on account of the plan against the poor 
one.”!0 Perhaps the most likely interpretation of “sat- ‘dni is that supported, for example, 
by Kraus: “breviloquence.” However one translates, we are dealing with another passage 
where a plan with which Yahweh is not in agreement fails. The special element here is 
that this plan is directed against the poor, i.e., those who are especially dependent on 
Yahweh for protection. 

Ps. 33, a hymn, contrasts “the plan of the nations ( “sat-gdéyim par. mahSbét ‘ammim)” 
and “the plan of Yahweh (“sat YHWH)” (vv. 10f.). Yahweh “frustrates (prr hiphil)” the 
plan (or better, collectively: “plans”) of the nations (v. 10), but his plan “stands ( “@mad) 
for ever,” and “the thoughts of his heart (mahs*bét libbö) to all generations (Fdör wädör)” 
(v. 11). The context (v. 12) suggests that the reference ts to plans of the nations that affect 
the people of God. They are therefore bound to be defeated by Yahweh’s universal 
historical plan, in which the people of God play a central role. There is a similarity to 
Proto-Isaiah (the subordination of the plans of the nations to the sovereign historical plan 
of Yahweh), but there is an even greater difference: Yahweh’s historical plan has become 
eternal, independent of concrete historical situations; there is no longer any possibility 
that even a limited attack of a foreign nation upon the people of God could be in harmony 
with Yahweh’s historical plan as a plan of judgment against Israel (cf. Isa. 10:5f.). 

Ps. 106 is an historical psalm exhibiting the influence of Deuteronomy. Verse 13 states 
that the fathers in the desert, greedy to satisfy the desires of the flesh, quickly “forgot” 
(Säkah) Yahweh’s “(saving) works” (ma “*sayw) and did not “wait for” (kkh piel) his 
“plan” or “counsel” (“ésd), i.e., its fulfillment. Yahweh’s "Zsä here takes on the contours 
of a plan of salvation for God’s people. The disaster springs from the inability to wait 
patiently for the salvation determined in Yahweh's plan. 

Ps. 73:24 is exceptional in that it speaks of Yahweh’s “plan” (not “counsel”!) for the 
individual believer: “According to thy plan (ba “sdr*ka) thou dost guide me, and after- 
ward thou wilt receive me in glory.” Here “ésé does not mean “counsel,” despite the 
arguments of Irwin, who, taking the interpretation of '@sä in v. 24 as “advice” (which he 
rightly sees to be highly problematical), concludes that the basic meaning of 'ösä is 
“purpose,” 110 revealed as God’s purpose in the political arena by the “elders” (Ezk. 7:26) 
in concrete cases in the form of advice.!!! In fact, the petitioner has been influenced by 
wisdom ideology: he is convinced that, in accordance with the divine plan (és) of 
salvation, Yahweh will guide him through life to his final destiny (being received in 
glory). The psalmist may possibly have in mind a particular plan of salvation for each 
individual believer. 

Prov. 19:21, which contrasts Yahweh's abiding “ésé to the many “plans” (mah*Sabét) 
in the mind of a man, has already been discussed.!!? 


109 KBL?, 112b. 

110 Irwin, 56. 
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112 See III.1 above. 
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11. Job. On the basis of Prov. 19:21, it is easy to see why the book of Job speaks twice 
of God’s “plan” and 5 times of mortal “plans” (God: Job 38:2 [par. 42:3]; mortals: 5:13; 
10:3; 18:7; 21:16b [par. 22:18b]). 

Following the lead of traditional wisdom, Eliphaz states (Job 5:13) that God “takes 
the wise in their own craftiness, so that ‘the plan of the wily’ (“sat niptälim) is brought 
to a quick end (mhr niphal).” Likewise drawing on the notion of actions that lead to their 
own consequences, Bildad states (18:7) that the wicked is brought low (3/k hiphil) by 
“his own plan” (“sat6). But this is just what Job contests (10:3) when Yahweh—in 
contrast to his conduct toward Job—causes his light to shine on (yp* hiphil) the “plan of 
the wicked” (“sat rsa ‘im), probably a reference to the salvific appearance of Yahweh 
in glory, his epiphany.”!!? This passage is not a gloss! 

Job 21:16; 22:18, however, are secondary glosses. The statement that “the plan of the 
wicked is far from him,”!"* i.e., God (21:16b [par. 22:18b]), is only a slight variation of 
Job 10:3: God does not look with favor on the plan of the wicked but rather ignores it, 
refuses to countenance it. In a rhetorical question (Job 38:2 [par. 42:3]), God makes it 
clear that it is Job who “darkens” (ASk hiphil, 38:2) or “hides” (“In hiphil, 42:3) the “plan” 
(“ésG) by words without knowledge. The “plan” that Job darkens, “turning the clear 
course of will and action into trackless darkness,” 115 is “God’s will and action in creation 
and governance of the world.” 116 This “plan,” Fohrer goes on to say, “is on the one hand 
the order of the universe, which Job calls into question and finds arbitrary, and on the 
other God’s unfathomable will and action, impenetrable to the human eye.” What is new 
is the extension of “és@ from the realm of history to the order of the universe, realized 
primarily in the natural realm. 


12. Chronicler 's History. Apart from the isolated passage Jgs. 20:7 discussed in [.1 
above, it is surprising that in OT narrative it is only in the relatively late Chronicler’s 
history that we find @sä with the meaning “decision” (1 Ch. 12:20[19]; Ezr. 4:5; 10:8; 
Neh. 4:9[15]) and ya ‘as with the meaning “decide” (2 Ch. 25:16). The only passages that 
are important theologically are Neh. 4:9(15) (sd); 2 Ch. 25:16 (y@’as). The earlier 
passage (Neh. 4:9[15]) occurs in the memoirs of Nehemiah. In it, he glorifies God because 
the enemies have refrained from their planned attack on the unfinished walls of Jerusalem; 
he ascribes this respite to God’s having “broken,” i.e., “frustrated” (prr hiphil) “their plan” 
(“sātām) by giving Nehemiah knowledge of it so that he could take preventive measures 
(cf. Neh. 4:1-8[7-14]). The terminology (héper ‘és@) is conventional (cf. Ezr. 4:5; Ps. 
33:10; also Isa. 8:10; 14:27; and 2 S. 15:34; 17:14, where ‘ésd has the meaning “advice”); 
what is new is Nehemiah’s understanding that the enemies themselves understand their 
failure as being due to the frustration of their plan through (the) God (of the Jews). 

The verse 2 Ch. 25:16 is interesting in that the root y‘s appears no less than 3 times 


113 F, Horst, Hiob. BK, XVI/1 (1968), 154f. 

114 Conj.; cf. BHK. 
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in it: yô“ēZs, “counselor”; "Zsä, “counsel”; and ya ‘as, “determine.” When King Amaziah 


haughtily rejects the intervention of the anonymous prophet (cf. 2 Ch. 25:15), the latter 
recognizes that God has “determined” (yd ‘as) to destroy Amaziah. 


IV. 1. Sirach. In the extant Hebrew sections of Sirach, the concordance!’ reveals 
the following occurrences of yd ‘as and its derivatives: The gal appears only 4 times in 
the form of the ptcp. yö’es, “counselor” (Sir. 37:7[twice],8; 44:3). The niphal (“take 
counsel”) appears once (37:10), since the form hy‘sh in 4:28 derives from another root 
(LXX agönisai; cf. "äsä I1).''* The hithpael likewise occurs once (39:32: hitya ‘ast?; LXX 
estérichthén). The noun ‘és@ appears 6 times (30:21 [marginal gloss in manuscript B]; 
35:19; 37:13; 41:23 [= 42:1]; 42:8; 47:23). In 11:9, the reading of manuscript A (‘sbf) 
should be followed rather than that of B (‘sh). 

In the “praise of the fathers,” Sirach begins (44:3-6) with twelve categories to be 
included among the famous men of the past. In third place (v. 3), following “rulers of 
the earth in their royalty” and “famous men in their power,” and preceding “seers of all 
things in their prophetic office,” we find “counselors in their understanding” (hayyé “sim 
bit‘biindm). The mention of “counselors” in third position is significant; it is probably 
connected with Sirach’s admiration of the wise, which is evident in the following six 
categories (vv. 4f.). He also devotes an entire section to counselors and the advice they 
give (37:7-18). All the more surprising, therefore, is the skepticism revealed by the 
introductory statements concerning contemporary “counselors” (vv. 7f.): “Every coun- 
selor ‘points with the hand (yänip yad),’” i.e., points the way to the one seeking advice; 
“but there is yô “ës derek "äläyw. Hamp,!!? whose translation is generally followed here, 
emends "älayw to "awlä (v. 7): “counselors who point the wrong way.” The ambivalent 
nature of the “counselors” is underscored by a reference to their prıce: “Be careful before 
the ‘counselor’ and find out in advance what he requires” (v. 8a-b). The counselor’s 
egoism can also influence the substance of his counsel (vv. 8c-9). Verses 10f. are 
summarized in v. 10 with a double warning: “Do not take counsel” (‘al tiwwä'es, niphal) 
and “Keep your plans secret.” Several categories of those who are inappropriate coun- 
selors are named: (v. 10) someone who is envious (kmyk, with the 2nd person sg. suf.; 
the parallelism with mqa” makes Segal’s translation!" “father-in-law” unlikely); (v. 11) 
a woman (concerning her rival); a merchant (concerning business); a man of ill will ("is 
ra’) (concerning generosity); a lazy man (about his work); a lazy slave (about his hard 
service). Instead, Sirach recommends (v. 12, still echoing the niphal of yä’as in v. 10) 
seeking a counselor who is extremely conscientious and devout, who is devoted to the 
interests of the inquirer and will stand helpfully by his side. The “counselor’s” ethical 
and religious qualities are therefore crucial. 

The most important source of counsel, however—and this ts new vis-a-vis the OT 


11? Barthélemy-Rickenbacher, 159f., 309. 
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tradition—is one’s own conscience: “But heed the ‘counsel of conscience’ (“sat lebäb), 
for there is nothing more faithful to you than this” (Sir. 37:13). As a sage, Sirach warns 
vigorously (41:12 [= 42:1]) against the indiscretion of “revealing any secret counsel (kol 
söd “ésa).” The noun “ëså can also refer to something disreputable; 42:8, for example, 
speaks in passing of the lustful old man who “takes counsel with himself” (nwtl “sh) 
concerning unchastity, i.e., is looking for sex. 

The other 3 occurrences of “ésé fall within the spectrum of “consideration—decision.” 
The sage cautions against doing anything “without consideration” (b*lö’ "2sä), if only 
for selfish reasons (35:19). But consideration must not degenerate into “scrupulosity”: 
wal taksil*ka ba“särkä (30:21, manuscript B, first marginal reading). As a fateful 
“decision” (“és@) of the past 47:23 speaks of the decision of Rehoboam (cf. 1 K. 12), 
through which (ba “sa[t6]) he “plunged the people into depravity [disunion?]” (hipria’). 
The only occurrence of the hithpael is in Sir. 39:32, in a hymn of praise (vv. 16-35): ‘al 
ken merö’$ hityä asti whitbénanti übiktäb hinnahti. Here the meaning is somewhat 
different. The statement could be translated literally: “Therefore from the beginning ‘I 
came to a decision’ and turned my attention [to what I had decided] and set [it] down in 
writing [as a hymn of praise].” In other words, God’s wonders in creation and history 
(39:16-30) evoked from the sage the decision to celebrate them in a hymn. 

There is no trace of "&sä used in the sense of “plan,” above all in the theological sense 
of “God’s historical plan” after the manner of Isaiah. Despite the “praise of the fathers,” 
therefore, Sirach does not appear to have developed a more profound view of history. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea scrolls use “és@ with impressive frequency. Kuhn’s 
concordance and its supplement?! list no fewer than 83 occurrences. The verb, however, 
is suprisingly rare, with only 4 occurrences: 2 of the gal active participle (1QH 3:10; 
6:21) and 2 of the niphal (1QS 6:3; CD 3:5). 

It is uncertain whom pele’ yö’es in 1QH 3:10 refers to: the male child born of the 
pregnant woman!?? or God, who is to be understood as the implicit subject of ygyh (read 
as a hiphil: “causes to break forth”).'*> Maier!?* also connects pele’ with God, but does 
not do justice to the echo of the title in Isa. 9:5(6), separating yé‘és from pele’ and 
interpreting the former as a predicate: “The wonderful one takes counsel with his power.” 
Furthermore, the niphal would seem to be impossible. The most likely interpretation 
appears to be that of Mowinckel; as he points out,!> gbwr in 1QH 6:29ff. is a second 
divine title that recalls Isa. 9:5(6). The painful birth does not look forward to the Messiah 
but rather symbolizes “the coming deliverance of the Qumran community.” 126 According 
to Jeremias,'-’ it is the “Teacher of Righteousness” who is speaking here, saying that 


121 Nachträge, 216. 

122 LI. 9£.; cf. Carmignac-Guilbert, 194f.; Lohse, 121. 
123 Mowinckel, 297f. 
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God himself, as pele’ y6“és (1QH 3:10), “one who plans wonders,”!2® will bring this 
(eschatological) deliverance of the community to pass “with his mighty power” (‘im 
g’bürätö, likewise an allusion to Isa. 9:5[6]). In other words, the imminently expected 
deliverance of the community appears to be the realization of a wonderful plan on the 
part of God. But Belial, too, is at work. He is present to “counsel” (yö’2s) or “plan(?)” 
“with their hearts” (“im lbābām), i.e., with the apostate (1QH 6:21f.). The outcome of 
this counsel or plan is mahSebet ris’ä, “a wicked plan” (10H 6:22). 

Like the gal, the niphal is used ambivalently (10S 6:3; CD 3:5). In the Community 
Rule, 1QS 6:2f. requires that members of the community share common meals, common 
prayer, and common “advising” (yhd yw‘sw), which will be discussed below. According 
to CD 3:5f., the Israelites in Egypt demonstrated their hardness of heart by “taking 
counsel together” (/hy‘s) against the commandments of God. 

Because of the wealth of occurrences, we can discuss ‘és@ only cursorily. Remarkably, 
it has the meaning “advice” or “admonition” in only 8 passages: 105 9:9,17 (“the 
admonition of the law”); 10S 6:4 (the “counsel” of members of the community); 105 
6:22; 9:2 (the “counsel” of an individual member); 10S 8:23,25 (in case of his temporary 
exclusion); 4QpNah 2:9 (of those who “lead Ephraim astray”). In CD 5:17, citing Dt. 
32:28, "2söt in effect means “insight.” In 4 passages we find the adverbial phrase b*"2sä, 
“upon consideration” (1QpHab 3:6[twice]; 4:11; 1QS 7:11; CD 12:8). Some 16 times 
we find the meaning “decision” or “plan”: 13 times as God’s decision (105 1:13; 2:23 
[ “6lamim); 3:6; 6:9; 11:18,22; 1QH 1:5; 4:13; 6:10; 16:8; 1QH fr. 13:7; 10Sb 5:25), 3 
times as a plan contrary to God (1QM 13:11; 4OpNah 1:2; 2:6). 

In the rest of the passages (more than 50), the meaning of “ési ranges from “consul- 
tation” through “council” to “assembly” as a term for a specific form of community. We 
find the sense of “community” with negative overtones in 4QpNah 3:7f. Unique to 10Sb 
3:28 is the phrase “assembly of all flesh” (“sat kôl bäsär) as a term for the human race. 
Several constructions with "Zsä refer to the Qumran community and its organs or at least 
to functions of the community and its organs; the precise meaning cannot always be 
determined in each instance. In 10S 6:16, “sat härabbim probably denotes an actual 
assembly of the total community. Aspects of the community are mentioned in 10S 1:8,10, 
“the assembly of God” (“sat ’zl); 10S 10:24, “the assembly of understanding” (“sat 
tüsiyyä); and 1038 8:1, “the (inner) circle of thy assembly” (söd “sarka [with reference 
to God]). The community is frequently called the “holy assembly” (“sat [hag]gödes: 
1QS 2:25; 8:21; 1QM 3:4; 10H 6:5[?]; 7:10; 1QSa 2:9; CD 20:24). Above all, however, 
no fewer than 23 passages call it “sat [haylyahad, “assembly of the community” 
(1QpHab 12:4; 10S 3:2; 5:7; 6:3,10,12,14,16; 7:2,22,24; 8:1,5,22; 11:8; 1014 10:6; 
1Q0Sa 1:26f.; 2:2,11; 10Sb 4:26; 4Qpls* 1:2; 4QFlor 1:17). One passage (10S 8:11) 
speaks of the “assembly of the men of the community” (“sat ‘anSé hayyahad), another 
(10S 3:6) of the “community of his counsel” (yahad “sdté), i.e., the community that 
realizes God’s plan.! 


128 See III.2 above. 
129 See above. 
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This last passage casts some light on the community’s understanding of itself as “ésd. 
It considered itself to be a yahad, “community,” Le., an intimate society, based on an 
“ésa, a “decision” or “plan” of God. Since the community was reminded repeatedly of 
the plan when it met in council (“2sä in the sense discussed above), it could think of itself 
as the “community council/counsel.” Thus “så does not mean simply “community” but 
rather a concrete act of community associated with the councils of the group. In this 
respect, Worrell’s description of the Qumran ‘ési as a “reciprocal consultation in a 
prescribed setting”!*° is accurate. 

Finally, we must discuss briefly the meaning and usage of another phrase that is 
characteristic of Qumran: ‘ansé ‘ésd (+ suf. or gen.). The expression does not refer (as in 
Isa. 40:13) to “advisers,” but to persons who are “advised” or (better) “determined” by 
the one whose ‘“ésd they belong to, so that they constitute his followers or together with 
him form an active community. On the one hand, we hear of ‘ansé @sä who are associated 
with God (1QpHab 6:11,13; 1QSb 4:24; also 'nwsy “shtw, 1QSa 1:3) or with the “Teacher 
of Righteousness” (1QpHab 9:10; 4OpPs 37:2,18[19])}—ultimately the Qumran commu- 
nity. On the other hand, ‘ansé “ésé are mentioned who belong to the “house of Absalom,” 
the apostates (1QpHab 5:10) or (4QpNah 1:5) the “lion of wrath” (possibly Alexander 
Jannaeus). It is typical of the dualistic thought of the Qumran community that "anse "esä 
in conjunction with differentiating terms should be used as the community’s self-desig- 
nation and also as its designation of its apostates and opponents. 

Thus the noun @séd—obviously on account of its inherent double meaning (both 
theological and anthropological), found already in the OT—was especially appropriate for 
the Qumran community to use as a linguistic expression of their unusual self-understanding. 


Ruppert 
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I. 1. Occurrences and Meaning. According to Lisowsky-Rost, the name “Jacob” 
occurs 349 times in the OT, according to Mandelkern 345 times. Kuhn cites 9 occurrences 


74 (1954), 222-233; idem, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968; repr. Winona Lake, 1978); 
A. Alt, “The God of the Fathers,” in Essays on OT History and Religion (Eng. trans. Garden City, 
1966), 1-100 = KiSchr, I (1953), 1-78 [German]; idem, “Erwägungen über die Landnahme der 
Israeliten in Palästina,” PJ, 35 (1939), 8-63 = KiSchr, I, 126-175; J. Bright, A History of Israel, 
(Philadelphia, 1959; *1981); W. Caspari, “Der Name Jagob in israelitischer Zeit.” Festschrift 
G. Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 24-36; P. Diepold, Israels Land. BWANT, 95[5/15] (1972); M. Dietrich 
and O. Loretz, “Zur ugaritischen Lexikographie (l),” BiOr, 23 (1966), 127-133; H. Eising, 
Formgeschichtliche Untersuchung zur Jakobserzählung der Genesis (diss., Münster, 1940); 
O. Eissfeldt, “Religionshistorie und Religionspolemik im AT,” Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient 
Near East. Festschrift H. H. Rowley. SVT, 3 (1955), 94-102 = KiSchr, III (1966), 359-366; idem, 
Die Genesis der Genesis (Tübingen, 1958, *1961); idem, “Jahwe, der Gott der Väter,” ThLZ, 
88 (1963), 481-490 = KiSchr, IV (1968), 79-91; idem, “Jakobs Begegnung mit El und Moses 
Begegnung mit Jahwe,” OLZ, 58 (1963), 325-331 = KiSchr, IV (1968), 92-98; idem, “Palestine in 
the Time of the Nineteenth Dynasty. (a) The Exodus and Wanderings,” CAH°, 11/2. XX VI(a), 
307-330; idem, “Jakob-Lea und Jakob-Rahel,” Gottes Wort und Gottes Land. Festschrift H. W. 
Hertzberg (Göttingen, 1965), 50-55 = KiSchr, IV, 170-75; idem, “Der kanaanäische El als Geber 
der den israelitischen Erzvätern geltenden Nachkommenschaft- und Landbesitzverheissungen,” 
Festschrift C. Brockelmann. WZ Halle-Wittenberg, 17 (1968), 45-53 = KiSchr, V (1973), 50-62; 
idem, “Renaming in the OT,” Words and Meanings. Festschrift D. W. Thomas (Cambridge, 1968). 
69-79 = KiSchr, V, 68-76 [Ger.]; D. N. Freedman, “The Original Name of Jacob,” IEJ, 13 (1963), 
125f.; T. E. Fretheim, “The Jacob Traditions,” /nt, 26 (1972), 419-436; J. C. L. Gibson, “Light 
from Mari on the Patriarchs,” JSS, 7 (1962), 44-62; A. Goetze, “Diverse Names in an Old- 
Babylonian Pay-List,” BASOR, 95 (1944), 18-24 (cf. W. F. Albright in 19, n. 6a); E. M. Good, 
“Hosea and the Jacob Tradition,” V7, 16 (1966), 137-151; C. H. Gordon, “The Story of Jacob and 
Laban in the Light of the Nuzi Tablets,” BASOR, 66 (1937), 25-27; idem, “The Patriarchal 
Narratives,” JNES, 13 (1954), 56-59; H. Gressmann, “Sage und Geschichte in den 
Patriarchenerzählungen,” ZAW, 30 (1910), 1-34; W. Gross, “Jakob, der Mann des Segens,” Bibl, 
49 (1968), 321-344; H. Gunkel, “Jacob,” What Remains of the OT and Other Essays (Eng. trans., 
New York, 1928), 151-186; A. H. J. Gunneweg, Geschichte Israels bis Bar Kochba, ThW, 2 
(°1979); M. Haran, “The Religion of the Patriarchs: An Attempt at a Synthesis,” ASTI, 4 (1965), 
30-55; S. Herrmann, A History of Israel in OT Times (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, *1981); J. M. 
Heuschen, “Jacob of de genadevolle uitverkiezing,” ETL, 45 (1969), 335-358; G. Hölscher, “Zur 
jüdischen Namenskunde,” Vom AT. Festschrift K. Marti. BZAW, 41 (1925), 148-157; J. Hoftijzer, 
Die Verheissungen an die drei Erzväter (Leiden, 1956); W. L. Holladay, “Chiasmus, the Key to 
Hosea XII 3-6,” V7, 16 (1966), 53-64; H. B. Huffmon, APNM; G. Jacob, “Der Name Jacob,” 
Litterae orientales, 54 (1933), 16-19; A. Jepsen, “Zur Überlieferung der Vätergestalten,” 
Festschrift A. Alt. WZ Leipzig, 3 (1953/54), 265-281 = Der Herr ist Gott (Berlin, 1978), 46-75; 
J. O. Lewis, An Analysis of Literary Forms in the Jacob Narratives (diss., Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, 1964); V. Maag, “Jakob—Esau—Edom,” TAZ, 13 (1957), 
418-429 = Kultur, Kulturkontakt und Religion (Göttingen, 1980), 99-110; idem, “Der Hirte Israels: 
Eine Skizze von Wesen und Bedeutung der Vaterreligion,” Sch7hU, 28 (1958), 2-28 = Kultur, 
Kulturkontakt und Religion, 111-144; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme (1906; 
repr. Darmstadt, 1967), 271-287; J. G. Mitchell, A Study of the Jacob Tradition in the OT (diss., 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 1970); S. Mowinckel, “ ‘Rahelstämme’ und 
‘Leastamme’,” Von Ugarit nach Qumran. Festschrift O. Eissfeldt. BZAW, 77 (1961), 129-150; 
M. Naor, “apy? und RIV,” ZAW, 49 (1931), 317-321; E. Nielsen, Shechem: A Traditio-Histori- 
cal Investigation (Copenhagen, *1959), 222-240; M. Noth, IPN; idem, A History of Pentateuchal 
Traditions (Eng. trans. 1972; repr. Chico, Calif., 1981), 54-58, 79-101, 198-201; idem, “Mari und 
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in the Dead Sea scrolls, and Stark! lists 3 additional occurrences of y ‘qwb in Palmyrene 
texts, where it is interpreted as a Jewish masculine name.? The form ya“qob4 in 1 Ch. 
4:36 is also the name of a Simeonite with the suffix -4.? In the Jewish diaspora and “from 
the final period of the temple, the name ‘Jacob’ was quite common among scholars... , 
and in the first century A.D. it was not uncommon among others.” In the NT, the personal 
name is used in the form Jaköb for the son of Isaac (Mt. 1:2; Lk. 3:34; Jn. 4:5f.; etc.) and 
the father of Joseph (Mt. 1:15f.; cf. Lk. 3:23) and in the hellenized form Jäköbos for the 
son of Zebedee (Mt. 4:21; etc.), the son of Alphaeus (Mt. 10:3; etc.), the son of Mary 


Israel: Eine Personennamenstudie,” Geschichte und AT. Festschrift A. Alt. BHTh, 16 (1953), 
127-152 = Aufsätze zur biblischen Landes- und Altertumskunde (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1971), II, 
213-233; idem, The History of Israel (Eng. trans., New York, ?1960); M. Oliva, Jacob en Betel. 
Institución San Jerónimo, 3 (1975); E. Otto, “Jakob in Bethel,” ZAW, 88 (1976), 165-190; 
A. de Pury, Promesse divine et légende cultuelle dans le cycle de Jacob, 1-Il. EtB (1975); 
W. Richter, “Das Gelübde als theologische Rahmung der Jakobsiiberlieferungen,” BZ, N.S. 
11 (1967), 21-52; L. Rost, “Die Gottesverehrung der Patriarchen im Lichte der Pentateuchquel- 
len,” Congress Volume, Oxford 1959. SVT, 7 (1960), 346-359; H. H. Rowley, “Recent Discovery 
and the Patriarchal Age,” B/RL, 32 (1949/50), 44-79 = The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays 
on the OT (71965), 283-318; L. Ruppert, “Herkunft und Bedeutung der Jakob-Tradition bei Hosea,” 
Bibl, 52 (1971), 488-504; L. Sabourin, “La lutte de Jacob avec Elohim,” Sciences ecclésiastiques, 
10 (1958), 77-89, 256f.; J. Scharbert, “Patriarchentradition und Patriarchenreligion,” 
Verkündigung und Forschung. BEvTh, 19 (1974), 2-22; J. B. Schildenberger, “Jakobs nachtlicher 
Kampf mit dem Elohim am Jabbok (Gn 32, 23-33),” Miscellanea Biblica. Festschrift B. Ubach. 
Scripta et documenta, 1 (Montserrat, 1953), 69-96; L. Schmidt, “Uberlegungen zum Jahwisten,” 
EvTh, 37 (1977), 230-247; W. H. Schmidt, The Faith of the OT: A History (Eng. trans., Philadel- 
phia, 1983), 5-27; H. Seebass, Der Erzvater Israel und die Einführung der Jahweverehrung in 
Kanaan. BZAW, 98 (1966); idem, “Die Stämmeliste von Dtn. XXXIII,” VT, 27 (1977), 158-169; 
idem, “Landverheissungen an die Väter,” EvTh, 37 (1977), 210-229; W. Staerk, Studien zur 
Religions- und Sprachgeschichte des ATs (Berlin, 1899), I, 21-53, 77-83; II, 1-13; J. K. Stark, 
PNPI, C. Steuernagel, Die Einwanderung der israelitischen Stämme in Kanaan (Berlin, 1901); 
W. H. Stiebing, Jr., “When Was the Age of the Patriarchs?” BAR, 1/2 (1975), 17-21; T. L. 
Thompson, The Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives. BZAW, 133 (1974); R. de Vaux, “Les 
patriarches hébreux et les découvertes modernes,” RB, 53 (1946), 321-347; 55 (1948), 321-347; 
56 (1949), 5-36; idem, “The Hebrew Patriarchs and History,” The Bible and the Ancient Near East 
(Eng. trans., London, 1971), 111-121; idem, The Early History of Israel (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 
1978); T. C. Vriezen, “La tradition de Jacob dans Osée XII,” OTS, 1 (1942), 64-78; L. Wachter, 
“Israel und Jeschurun,” Schalom: Studien zu Glaube und Geschichte Israels. Festschrift A. Jepsen. 
ArbT, 1/46 (1971), 58-64; G. Wallis, “Die Geschichte der Jakobtradition,” WZ Halle-Wittenberg, 
13 (1964), 427-440 = “Die Jakobtradition und Geschichte,” Geschichte und Uberlieferung. ArbT, 
2/13 (1968), 13-44; idem, “Die Tradition von den drei Ahnvatern,” ZAW, 81 (1969), 18-40; 
H. Weidmann, Die Patriarchen und ihre Religion im Lichte der Forschung seit Julius Wellhausen. 
FRLANT, N.S.[94] (1968); P. Weimar, “Aufbau und Struktur der priesterschriftlichen Jakobsge- 
schichte,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 174-203; H. Wuthnow, Die semitischen Menschennamen in griech- 
ischen Inschriften und Papyri des vorderen Orients. Studien zur Epigraphik und Papyruskunde, 
1/4 (Leipzig, 1930); S. Yeivin, “Ya‘qob’el.” JEA, 45 (1959), 16-18. 

For additional bibliog., see > DIIIR “abraham ("abhrähäm) and > PRIVY? yisra’dl. 

1 PNPI, 26. 

2 Ibid., 91. 

3 IPN, 38. 

4 Hölscher, 152f. 
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(Mt. 27:56; etc.), and for others.” The name also occurs in a variety of forms in Greek 
inscriptions and papyri.® 

The other OT passages refer either to the patriarch Jacob or to all or part of the people 
of Israel who claim him as their genealogical ancestor. Even though it is sometimes 
difficult or impossible to determine which meaning is intended, the majority of the 
occurrences refer to the patriarch: the individual Jacob is clearly meant in 208 OT 
passages and 5 passages in the Dead Sea scrolls. Most occurrences are concentrated in 
Genesis (180 total, 178 individual), Deuteronomy (11/7), Psalms (34/1), Proto-Isaiah 
(15/0), Deutero-Isaiah (23/0), Trito-Isaiah (4/1), Jeremiah (16/0), Lamentations (3/0), 
Hosea (3/2), Amos (6/0), Obadiah (3/0), Micah (11/0), and Malachi (4/0); the name does 
not appear at all in Judges, Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Joel, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, or Zechariah. 


2. Etymology. The name “Jacob” is always derived by popular etymology in the OT. 
Gen. 25:26a, assigned by Eissfeldt’ to the source stratum L but by Noth® and others to 
J, associates the name “Jacob” with “egeb, “heel,” because Jacob took hold of Esau’s 
heel when he was born. The story that recounts the blessing of Esau and Jacob by their 
almost blind father Isaac tells how Esau was cheated of the blessing due him as first-born 
and has him say: “He is indeed rightly named Jacob, for he has defrauded ("ägab) me 
two times: he took away my birthright, and behold, now he has taken away my blessing” 
(Gen. 27:36 [J]). Here Jacob’s action is to be taken positively, as a reason for Israel to 
rejoice over its superiority to Edom. The popular etymology reappears in Hos. 12:4(Eng. 
v. 3), which incorporates both Genesis traditions but with a clearly negative perspective: 
the fact that Jacob (among other things) “defrauded (“agab) his brother in the womb” is 
used by the prophet as grounds for threatening judgment. In Jer. 9:3(4), finally, “Every 
brother is a defrauder” (kol-"äh "ägöb ya’göb) can be seen as an allusion to the name 
“Jacob” and its interpretation as “defrauder.” Rudolph, following Erbt, actually trans- 
lates: “Every brother defrauds like Jacob.” 

Thus the OT associates the name “Jacob” exclusively with the root ‘gb, meaning 
“heel” as a noun and “defraud” as a verb.!° This leads Ackroyd to say that ‘gb literally 
means “overtake, supplant,” figuratively, “deceive.”!! Itis noteworthy, as Ackroyd points 
out, that neither Hosea nor the Pentateuch tradition was aware of what is generally 
accepted today as the true etymology of the name “Jacob.” 

According to this theory, the name is a hypocoristic form of what was originally a 
theophorous name belonging to the class of statement-names made up of a divine name 


5 W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the NT and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, 
*1979), 367f. 

6 Wuthnow, 55f., 159. 

7 Q. Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse (71962; repr. Darmstadt, 1973), 44*. 

8 Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions, 29. 

9 W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, XII (1968), 64, citing W. Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit 
(Göttingen, 1902), in loc. 

10 Cf. also Ugar. “gb: UT, no. 1907; WUS, no. 2086. 
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and the imperfect of a verb. Its full form, not found in the OT, was “Jacob-El.” By means 
of textual emendation, Freedman finds this full form in Dt. 33:28: 


Israel dwells in safety, 

By himself Jacob-“El” [reading ‘él for ‘el and shifting the word to this stich] “settles” 
[reading “an for En]: 

(His is) a land of grain and must, 

[yea,] His skies also drip with dew. 


Outside the OT, however, occurrences of this name are plentiful.!? At ASnakkum 
(Chagar Bazar) in Upper Mesopotamia, the name ia-ah-gü-ub-el is found in texts of the 
eighteenth century B.C. In texts from Kish, the name appears in the forms ia-ah-gü-ub-el 
and ia-qu-ub-el., In the form ia-qu-ub-el it appears among the texts found at Tell Harmal. 
Texts from the first dynasty of Babylon contain the name ia-qu-üb-el and even the 
hypocoristicon ia-qu-bi. On Egyptian scarabs of the Hyksos period we find ia'gob-"r 
and ia‘gob-hr, probably to be read “Jacob-El.”!3 Lists of Thutmose III, Rameses II, and 
Rameses Ill include a Palestinian toponym ia ‘qob-el. 

This survey shows that “Jacob” was from the outset a masculine personal name, a 
hypocoristic form of “Jacob-El,” and that this name was familiar among the Arameans 
but uncommon among the Canaanites and Phoenicians.!* Etymologically, it is of a type 
that is especially common in Mesopotamian West Semitic onomastics;'> it is in fact “a 
simple personal name like German ‘Hinz’ or ‘Kunz’.”!6 Since the root “gb appears in a 
whole series of such names (cf. Aqbi-il, [H]agba-ahum, |H|aqba-hammu/), but also in 
the Egyptian slave names ‘gb’ and ‘gbtw,'’ the Aramaic name “agüba’,'® and in several 
cuneiform names from Ugarit (abdi-ia-qub-bu, ia-qub-ba‘al, ia-qub-bi-nu, ia-qub-ia- 
nu),‘? we may second Noth’s statement that “the name ‘Jacob’... is a typically 
Mesopotamian West Semitic name.” 

As to the interpretation of the name, the attempt to understand it as a divine name?! 
may be judged a failure, especially since the Ugaritic name Abdi-iaqubbu cited above 
must be considered “pseudo-theophorous.”2? Jacob (who cites the earlier literature) 
proposes to interpret the name on the basis of ya‘qgiib, “heath cock,” with the meaning 
“he follows after (the heath cock)”; this suggestion has rightly found no support. Today 
Noth’s interpretation? is generally accepted. Citing the root “gb, “guard, protect,” found 


12 Cf. already Gressmann, 6-9; now Rowley, The Servant of the Lord, 290f.; Gibson, 51; 
de Vaux, The Early History of Israel; APNM, 203f. (with citations). 

13 For a different interpretation, see Albright, Yahweh, 50, n. 10; 133, n. 1. 

14 R. de Vaux, Die Patriarchenerzählungen und die Geschichte. SBS, 3 (-1968),4. 

15 Noth, Aufsätze, II, 225. 

16 Gressmann, 9. 

17 Albright, JAOS, 74 (1954), 231. 

18 KAI, 241,1. 

19 Cf. PRU, III, 241, 261; also PNU, 111f., 317, 337. 

20 Aufsätze, Il, 225. 

21 Meyer, 282, 286f. 

22 PRU, III, 261. 

23 IPN, 177£., 197. 
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in Old South Arabic and also in Ethiopic, he translates the name “Jacob” as “the deity 
has protected”** or “may (the deity) protect.” Similar translations are proposed by other 
scholars.*° This interpretation has recently been questioned by Dietrich and Loretz?’ on 
the basis of a Ugaritic text containing the root “gb with the meaning “follow closely, be 
near.”?8 This root is also found in Amorite and Phoenician; it confirms the proposed 
translation of ‘gb in a Phoenician inscription as “continuation.”2? In this case, our name 
would mean “He (EI) is near,” which is very attractive. 

At this point a further observation is necessary. The OT tradition makes a distinction 
between the names “Jacob” and “Israel,” in that the former, “neutral”>? name is solemnly 
changed to the theophorous name “Israel,” which contains the element “El.” This is hard 
to reconcile with the form “Jacob-El,” however, whether “El” is taken as an appellative 
or as a proper name, because this theory presents us with a name that is formally and 
semantically indistinguishable from “Israel.” Furthermore, if (as is universally assumed) 
the “El” in “Israel” is the name of the well-known Canaanite deity, there are additional 
difficulties with the traditional understanding of the pre-Palestinian patriarchal religion. 
There are two possibilities: either (1) the seminomads did not come to know El only 
when they settled in Palestine, but already called their patriarchal God by this name}?! 
or (2) the name “Jacob,” although theophorous in origin, in its hypocoristic form had 
long lost its religious associations and was nothing more than a neutral personal name 
in the OT period. The latter possibility is the easiest to reconcile with the OT tradition. 


II. Jacob in the Pentateuch. The interpretation of the name “Jacob” as a common 
masculine personal name has not been without influence on the interpretation of the OT 
Jacob traditions. 


1. The Jacob Tradition in J, E, and P. As even our cursory survey shows, the focus of 
these traditions is in Genesis. In it, or in part of it, the figure of Jacob is in fact thematic: 
Gen. 27-36 or 25:19-35:22. The assignment of these chapters by literary criticism to J, 
E, and P—in other words, the documentary hypothesis—is generally accepted by OT 
scholarship, although this does not mean that the observations of what is called the new 
documentary hypothesis are rejected. But this means that we must deal with Jacob figures 
characteristic of J, E, and P, not to mention the possibility of an equivalent Deuteronomis- 
tic figure. The Yahwist has special importance in the context of these considerations 


24 Ibid., 178. 

25 Ibid., 197. 

26 Gibson, 51; J. J. Stamm, “Ein ugaritisch-hebräisches Verbum und seine Ableitungen,” TAZ, 
35 (1979), 9; de Vaux, Die Patriarchenerzählungen, 4, idem, The Early History of Israel, 199; 
Herrmann, 54, n. 36; Freedman, 125; Bright, 78, 

27 P.131. 

28 KTU, 4.645, 1: “the field of the snr people, which adjoins [the territory of] ayly.” 

29 KAI, 37B, 1; II, 55. 

30 So described repeatedly by Eissfeldt, most recently in K/Schr, V, 74. 

31 Cf. most recently W. H. Schmidt, 25ff. 
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because, as far as we know, he was the first in history to write a connected account of 
the patriarchal tradition. In the Joseph narrative, J may call the father of the brothers 
“Israel” rather than “Jacob” (Gen. 37:3,13; 43:6,8,11; etc.) because in the course of J’s 
narrative the people of Israel already begins to emerge distinct from the patriarch.” 
The question of J’s own achievement—its extent and nature—can be answered only 
tentatively because the texts often do not admit clear answers. It is highly probable that the 
association of the patriarchal deities with Yahweh goes back to J precisely because E and 
P do not follow his lead, and it is likewise reasonable to ascribe the association of the 
traditions with Israel to him, because it coincides in the realm of political history with the 
union for the first time of all the “Israelite” tribes in the empire of David.** We may therefore 
also possibly ascribe to J the genealogical association of the patriarchs as grandfather, father, 
and son. But it remains an open question whether J linked the tradition of the patriarchs 
with that of the exodus and occupation or found them already so linked. Last but not least, 
the question of J’s “intention,” of his overall theme or kerygma, is variously answered. 
As to the linking of the patriarchal tradition with that of the exodus and entry into 
Canaan, von Rad in particular has looked on J as the author of this connection,” while 
Wolff*® and probably also Smend,?’ following Noth, ascribe this linkage to the pre-J 
tradition. We must probably accept the latter view that the motif of the entry into Canaan 
belonged historically to the bedrock of the patriarchal tradition;*? as Alt has shown,” the 
promise of the land and the fulfillment of this promise were a central element of the 
patriarchal religion. But at this early stage in the history of traditions, the two themes were 
very closely associated: they referred to the individual patriarch. In its present form, 
however—and here we may follow von Rad—J not only presents the patriarchs as 
genealogically related (a notion that may be ascribed to J because it is easiest to understand 
against the background of the Davidic period, i.e., the period of J) but also describes the 
fulfillment of the promises to the patriarchs, which did not come about until the early days 
of David, when the process of occupation was complete. J is therefore more likely to have 
forged this connection than to have incorporated it as it stood,*! although this does not 
mean that J also linked the exodus tradition with the tradition of the entry into Canaan. 


32 Cf. most recently L. Schmidt. 

33 Cf. H. Donner, Die literarische Gestalt der alttestamentlichen Josephsgeschichte. SHAW, 
1976/2, 39; also Jepsen, Festschrift A. Alt, 277. 

34 See esp. Wallis, Geschichte und Überlieferung, 20ff., who identifies characteristic features 
of the early J, J, and E in the Jacob-Esau tradition. 

35 G. von Rad, OT Theology, I (Eng. trans., New York, 1962), 168ff.; idem, Das formge- 
schichtliche Problem des Hexateuch. BWANT, 78[4/26] (1938), 54f. = Gesammelte Studien, 1. 
ThB, 8 (1958), 67f. Cf. Weidmann, 148. 

36 H. W. Wolff, “Das Kerygma des Jahwisten,” EvTh, 24 (1964), 73-98 = GSAT. ThB, 22 
(71973), 345-373, esp. 347. 

37 R. Smend, Yahweh War and Tribal Confederation (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1970), 114f. 

38 A History of Pentateuchal Traditions, 40ff. 

39 Ibid., 54ff.; most recently, de Pury. 

40 Alt, KiSchr, 1, 64. 

41 Cf. Mitchell. 
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It is not so easy to answer the question of J’s purpose, at least with respect to the Jacob 
tradition. According to von Rad,* J’s message may be found in his addition of the birth 
oracle (Gen. 25:23) at the beginning of the Jacob narrative, in his inclusion of the 
powerful Bethel and Penuel narrative (Gen. 28, 32), and finally in his placing the prayer 
of Gen. 32:9-12 in the mouth of Jacob himself. The meaning of J’s Jacob narrative is 
therefore that “God is concerned with Jacob; he is to be the ancestor of the people of 
God, and therefore God desires to lead him wherever he goes.” Jepsen also suggests that 
“belief in the divine guidance of Jacob” is the work of J.*? But it remains an open question 
whether this really describes the unique contribution of J, because both the birth oracle 
(Gen. 25:23) and the blessing of Isaac (27:27ff.) do not derive from J and may even 
antedate J’s work, although both presuppose the identification of Jacob with the people 
of Israel and Esau with the Edomites.** No one doubts that by including these passages 
J incorporates their message and makes it his own; the only question is whether J does 
not have something of his own to add. 

On the basis of Gen. 12:1-4, Wolff has identified the catchword “blessing” as J’s 
characteristic term for “interpreting the overall history of Israel from Abraham’s depar- 
ture down to the empire of David.”* This word, of course, is also found in the tradition, 
associated both with Jacob (Gen. 27:29) and with Israel (Nu. 24:9); and, if Jepsen is right, 
the central theme of the pre-J Jacob tradition was “the struggle to be blessed by the 
deity.”*° But the deliberate transformation of the word in Gen. 12 and its climactic 
position in the final clause, “In you all the families of the earth will bless themselves,” 
are the work of J. For the Jacob tradition this means*’ that J can trace the blessing to a 
second generation through the genealogical linkage of Jacob (and Esau) with Isaac (Gen. 
27). There is also an element of tension: the blessing can be lost (Gen. 25, 27). 
Furthermore, because Gen. 28:14 clearly alludes to Gen. 12:3 and therefore must derive 
from J, the expansion of Jacob in all directions means for J the realization of the blessing. 
Finally, Wolff points to Gen. 30:27,31, which speaks of Jacob’s blessing in the form of 
large flocks and of the blessing that extends to Laban indirectly through these flocks. 
The covenant between Jacob and Laban at the conclusion of these narratives is also 
ascribed to J, who, Wolff maintains, is concerned to establish friendly relations between 
Israel and its neighbors, even “economic aid based on the model of Jacob.”*® Even if 
these expressions sound all too modern, in the catchword “blessing” Wolff has indeed 
put his finger on an important—possibly the most important—theme of J.*? For J, Jacob 
epitomizes Israel standing unique in the world, happy because richly blessed,° 
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In addition, Fohrer points out?! that in the patriarchal narratives J seeks to represent 
the relationship between God and humankind, both saying that God does not desert the 
sinner but stays with him, speaking to him and guiding him with his grace, and also seeking 
to describe the attitude such a person should have toward God: he should be faithful like 
Abraham, patiently accepting like Isaac, hopefully expectant like Jacob, and humble like 
Joseph.°2 Whether these deep theological statements really belong to J remains an open 
question, even if it is correct to say that all the features typical of the entire Jacob complex 
or even the whole complex of the patriarchal narratives are most likely J’s interpretative 
contribution. J linked the patriarchs genealogically, subsuming them all under the theme 
of “blessing promised and bestowed” (and possibly also “blessing mediated”). He also 
gave thematic shape to each individual patriarchal figure, emphasizing in Jacob the 
resoluteness and obstinacy that leads to outstanding success, as well as Jacob’s trust in 
God’s help that prevents him from forfeiting the blessing. The figure of Jacob as depicted 
by J glows with joy and satisfaction, and even with a kind of pride. 

In E, as the thematic unity of the total work would lead us us to expect, the Jacob 
tradition is shaped stylistically by the notion of an oath>? and the figure of Jacob is refined 
ethically and morally. Unlike J, E does not ascribe Jacob’s wealth to a shepherd’s trick 
(Gen. 30:25-43) but to divine intervention (Gen. 31:2-12), and indicates similarly that 
the blessing of children (Gen. 33:5) and great riches (v. 11) come from God. We may 
note in general that E repeatedly theologizes secular material (cf. Gen. 31:50 with v. 48; 
also 30:6,8,18,20,23).>* 

A final step in the interpretation of the Jacob figure is taken by P, who substantially 
abbreviates the tradition he incorporates. For the most part, P’s patriarchal narrative 
comprises nothing more than lists and summary statements. It is impossible to construct 
from these a Jacob figure typical of P. Furthermore, Gross has pointed out that for P Jacob 
represents merely a passing phase between the covenant with Abraham and the people 
of Israel. Only in Gen. 27:46-28:9 does P become more expansive.°° Here he recounts 
Isaac’s solemn sending of Jacob to Aram in order to find a legitimate wife, turning J’s 
account of Jacob’s flight into a formal mission. P also continues the process of purifying 
the ancient tradition of all its objectionable elements*°® and makes the relationship 
between Esau and Jacob more harmonious. Finally, the patriarch is significant for P as 
a witness in the disputes of his own period concerning mixed marriages. Outside of 
Genesis, P cites the covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ex. 2:24) and the oath 
sworn to the three patriarchs to give them the land (Ex. 6:8). It must remain an open 
question, however, whether we can follow Weimar?’ in saying that for P Jacob is the man 
of the blessing as Abraham is the man of the covenant. 
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2. Interpretation of the Figure of Jacob. When we address the problem of how the 
figure of Jacob was interpreted in the oral tradition, we must face two questions: (1) Is 
the figure of Jacob an individual, or does it represent a tribe or some similar group? (2) 
What is the meaning of the change of Jacob’s name to “Israel”? 

Today it is generally recognized that the figure of Jacob is human, not divine, a 
conclusion supported by the etymology of the name. This means that we should be able 
to equate Jacob with others who bear the same name and treat him as an individual.** 
Alt’s examination of the form and substance of the patriarchal religion led to the same 
conclusion. If each patriarch received a revelation and founded a cult, then he must have 
been a human individual.’ And it would even be legitimate to follow Gunkel® in 
exploring the oral tradition. Gen. 25:27, which describes Jacob as a quiet man, dwelling 
in tents, suggests that he was a herdsman, Esau a hunter.°! We might therefore interpret 
the Jacob-Esau narratives as a legend of class conflict and even question its historical 
value.ć? Those who interpret the figure of Jacob along these or similar lines are therefore 
forced to deal with the question of how the legendary figure of Jacob could become the 
ancestor of the historical people of Israel. Gunkel® thinks this happened in the latest 
stage of the tradition, on the grounds that the element of tribal history is secondary with 
respect to the element of legend. Albright® even thinks that very ancient ethnic 
traditions have been incorporated into the patriarchal narratives. 

Even today, however, there are still those who support the tribal interpretation of the 
patriarchs, first proposed by Steuernagel but later greatly modified in detail. We shall 
not go into the problems this theory presents with respect to Abraham and Isaac. It claims 
that behind the figure of Jacob—at least in the Genesis narratives—there stands a group, 
so that we should in fact speak of the “Jacob tribe,”® the “Jacob people,”®’ the 
“proto-Israelite Jacob group,”® or the like.®? This interpretation is supported by the 
observation that at least in the extant sources Jacob represents less a nomadic individual 
than a seminomadic group trying to achieve permanent settlement. Furthermore, unlike 
the name “Abraham,” which is never used for the people, and the name “Isaac,” which 
appears in parallel with “Israel” only in Am. 7:9,16, the name “Jacob” (as seen above) 
is used constantly as a parallel term for Israel. Elsewhere in the OT, too, we note that 
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groups are personified; the sons of Jacob, for example, stand for the Israelite tribes 
bearing their names. It is therefore probably also legitimate to look on Jacob as 
representing a group. This is not to deny that this group preserved a memory that their 
ancestor had functioned as recipient of a revelation, even though it is scarcely possible 
to say more on this point, since it lies beyond the horizon of the present narratives in 
Genesis, which now deal with the residence of the patriarchs in Canaan. 


3. Jacob and Israel. We must accordingly interpret “Jacob” as the “Jacob group,” 
distinct from the later twelve sons of Jacob. Similarly, in order to deal with the 
relationship between “Jacob” and “Israel” within the tradition of the Pentateuch, we 
might interpret “Israel” as an originally independent group that later merged with 
“Jacob.” That Jacob and Israel were originally “two legendary figures” was already 
suggested by Georg Jacob.” Mowinckel”! also saw in them two originally independent 
entities of the tradition, reflecting the history of two different groups. Seebass, finally, 
attempted to demonstrate the independence of the patriarch Israel, who was especially 
associated with Shechem.’* Without going into the problems connected with the name 
Israel, we note only that according to Gen. 32:23-33(22-32) the change of Jacob’s name 
to Israel’? takes place at the threshold of the settled territory of Canaan and in the context 
of what is therefore Jacob’s first encounter with the god El. According to Gen. 33:18-20, 
it leads to the formal introduction of El-worship among this group, now called Israel; the 
altar set up at Shechem to commemorate the event bears the confessional name “El is 
the Elohim of Israel.”’* This means that we may see in “Israel” a new name for the Jacob 
group, with religious associations connected with the worship of El, but nota tribal group 
originally independent of the Jacob people and later merging with them. 

The next question is whether we can determine more precisely who belonged to the 
entity called “Jacob.” The tradition that Jacob was the father of twelve sons who embody 
Israe] as a whole means that as an entity Israel includes Jacob, but that Jacob and his 
twelve sons—i.e., Israel—are not identical. They are identified, it is true, in Gen. 25:23; 
27:29,40, where “Jacob” means the people of Israel and “Esau” means the Edomites; but 
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these national aphorisms belong to a later stage of the tradition.’> That both sayings, or 
at least the verses mentioned, are anachronistic in the context of the Jacob-Esau 
narratives is shown by the clear distinction made elsewhere between Jacob and his sons, 
who represent this very Israel (cf. also the awkward formulations in 1 K. 18:31; 2 K. 
17:34), both with respect to living conditions and political circumstances and also with 
respect to religion. 

In terms of living conditions, Jacob is described as a tent dweller (Gen. 25:27; 
32:22[21]; 33:18; etc.) and a prosperous shepherd (Gen. 29:1ff.; 30:25ff.; etc.); this is 
also the way he lives in Canaan. Jacob’s sons, however, take up agriculture during the 
course of the occupation, just as the “Jacob” who represents the people in Gen. 27:27-29 
is described as a farmer. It is true that transhumance can account not only for the entry 
of the patriarchs into Canaan but also for its occupation by the Israelite tribes and even 
the migration of Israelite groups to Egypt, suggesting that these three complexes of 
events, although historically distinct in the OT tradition, all belong to the extended 
phenomenon of “Israel’s” occupation of the land. 

There is nevertheless an important distinction to be preserved. The patriarchs, 
including Jacob, are concerned to establish peaceful coexistence with the Canaanites, 
whom they recognize as rulers of the land and from whom Jacob purchases a piece of 
land near Shechem (Gen. 33:19). The OT tradition, however, despicts the later occupa- 
tion proper as a military operation, expressing the claim of the Israelites to rule the land 
of Canaan, which actually belongs to them. There is also a religious difference. The 
patriarchs, again including Jacob, worship El as their God. Gen. 31:53 also mentions the 
pahad of Isaac, by whom Jacob swears, and Gen. 49:24 speaks of an “abir of Jacob. For 
the later Israelites, however, Yahweh alone is God. We must necessarily conclude that 
Jacob is not identical with Israel, and the Jacob people are not the sons of Israel. To this 
point the argument is relatively clear. 

If we go on to ask who these Jacob people were or into what familiar groups they 
were absorbed, any answer must be hypothetical. We observe that the Abraham tradition 
centers on Hebron, the Isaac tradition on Beer-sheba, and the Jacob tradition on central 
Palestine and Transjordan; the traditions do not overlap but generally cover the later 
territory of Israel. This observation suggests associating Jacob with the Israelite groups 
dwelling in the vicinity of Shechem and Bethel as well as Mahanaim and Penuel. For 
the historical period, this means the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh and possibly 
Benjamin, as well as the tribe of Gad in Gilead. Following Alt, Noth’® therefore 
designates the “house of Joseph” as the locus of the Jacob traditions. Since Abraham and 
Isaac are associated with southern Judah and the Negeb, this would mean that there is 
no patriarch associated with Judah itself.” In addition, the “house of Joseph” was quite 
probably the locus of the exodus and occupation traditions, which makes its identification 
with Jacob unlikely. According to Gen. 34, finally, Simeon and Levi formerly (i.e., before 
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the entry of the “house of Joseph”) dwelt at Shechem; this almost rules out the “house 
of Joseph” as the original locus of the Jacob tradition. 

The tribes just mentioned are in fact possible candidates. Since the birth narrative 
assigns both sons to Leah, distinguishing them from the Rachel sons Joseph and 
Benjamin, one might also consider the other children of Leah: Reuben, Judah, Issachar, 
and Zebulun.’® This hypothesis is supported by the observation that, besides the special 
tradition associated with Simeon and Levi in Gen. 34, tribal traditions connected with 
Reuben (Gen. 35:21f.) and Judah (Gen. 38) have been interwoven with the Jacob 
narrative; this might indicate that these traditions, which go back to the patriarchal period, 
deal with earlier events than the traditions associated with the other Israelite tribes. As 
concerns Issachar, Alt’? has shown on the basis of several Amarna letters that this tribe 
could have settled in the plain of Jezreel much earlier, possibly as early as the fourteenth 
millennium B.C. This conclusion is probably also applicable to the other Leah tribes. As 
concerns the tribe of Reuben, Reuben’s genealogical status as the first-born and his 
association with the Transjordan indicates that this tribe dwelt originally in the territory 
of Gilead and may even have been the locus of the Jacob tradition, as Jepsen*’ assumes; 
indeed, Jacob’s tomb was at one time located in the Transjordan.®! 

Last but not least, it may be pointed out that these archaic traditions still reflect the 
seminomadic life of these tribes, as seems appropriate for the Jacob people. Gen. 35:21f. 
speaks of pitching tents and locates Reuben’s transgression at Migdal-eder, “Flock 
Tower,” probably in the Transjordan. Gen. 34 assumes that Simeon and Levi are not yet 
permanently settled (vv. 10, 17), possess herds of cattle (vv. 5, 23), and take flocks and 
herds and asses when they plunder Shechem (v. 28). Gen. 49:6 says that they both 
hamstring oxen, suggesting a way of life that has no use for oxen. Finally, Gen. 38 also 
depicts Judah as a herdsman. 


Ill. The God of the Fathers. 

1. El. The Genesis narratives associate Jacob with Shechem and Bethel®? west of the 
Jordan and with Mahanaim and Penuel or Peniel east of the Jordan. In our tradition, this 
association 1s established in each instance by a revelation of the local deity. At Bethel it 
is El-bethel who appears to Jacob, promising him descendants and possession of the land, 
whereupon the patriarch sets up a massebah, which he calls Bethel (Gen. 28:10-22); 
another version has him build an altar and call the place El-bethel (Gen. 35:1-7). At 
Shechem Jacob sets up an altar or, more likely, a massebah, which he names “él "löhe 
yisrä al (Gen. 33:20). After Jacob had been blessed by Elohim (or better: El) and renamed 
Israel, he called the place Penuel or Peniel, “Face of El” (Gen. 32:31[30]). We may 
confidently assume that here, too, Jacob worshipped El. With regard to Mahanaim, E 
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speaks of the “angels of Elohim,” and the toponym is interpreted as meaning “Camp of 
Elohim” (Gen. 32:2f.[1f.]), so that one might ask whether these hints suggest a tradition 
that Jacob worshipped El at Mahanaim.* As Eissfeldt has repeatedly pointed out,™ all 
this evidence suggests that Jacob or the Jacob group in Palestine worshipped the 
Canaanite god El; the local El deities there are hypostases of the one El. Furthermore, it 
was this El who promised Jacob descendants and possession of the land. Up to this point 
the situation is relatively clear. 


2. “The Mighty One of Jacob.” Problems arise when one attempts to define the 
relationship between El and the god(s) of the fathers in our tradition. We owe to Alt the 
observation, still generally accepted, that each of the patriarchs was associated with a 
particular patriarchal god, the “god of the father.”5> Over the objections of Hoftijzer, 
Rost®*® finds a reference to this type of religion in Gen. 31:53 (E): two seminomadic 
groups, represented by Jacob and Laban, agree to delimit their grazing area and reinforce 
this agreement through an oath. Jacob calls on the Elohim of Abraham and Laban on the 
Elohim of Nahor as witnesses to the treaty. In the same context we are told that Jacob 
swore “by the pahad of his father Isaac.” Verse 42 makes it clear that the word “abiw, 
“of his father,” is secondary: the original name of this god is pahad yishag.*’ The same 
verse also indicates that this deity seems to have been an independent entity alongside 
the God of Abraham. 

The situation is made even more complex by the mention of the "äbir of Jacob in Gen. 
49:24.88 We thus have two divine appellatives associated with Jacob, each made up of a 
noun followed by the name of the patriarch, since we are certainly justified in assuming 
that the “Mighty One of Jacob” was worshipped by the Jacob people just as the pahad 
of Isaac was worshipped by the Isaac people. To the extent that the figure of Jacob was 
individualized and appended to the (Abraham-)Isaac narratives, the divine appellatives 
had to be included in the process. Thus the pahad of Isaac became the God of Jacob’s 
father Isaac, worshipped by Jacob. In the same way, Abraham, the father associated with 
Isaac, became the ancestor of Jacob, and the God of Abraham became a “god of the 
father” worshipped by Jacob. This shows that the Mighty One of Jacob was the 
patriarchal deity of the Jacob people, and at an early stage may have been called only 
“the god of my/our father.”5? 

On the basis of this terminology, Alt demonstrated convincingly that this religion is 
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associated with a nomadic society; the deity is linked not to a place but to a person. The 
deity goes with the group. Gen. 31 agrees with this observation in that it deals with 
“delimitation of the grazing areas of two nomadic tribes” on the fringe of the settled 
territory.” But if this type of religion is associated with seminomadic groups, then the 
promises of descendants and territorial possession are substantially earlier; they were 
made to the fathers not at the sanctuaries of the settled territory but in the open 
countryside.”! This is only natural: on the one hand, the substance of what is promised 
corresponds to the needs of nomadic shepherds in search of land; on the other, the 
acceptance of these promises and their realization by the El deity at the sanctuaries of 
the settled territory is quite comprehensible after the fathers settled there and ceased their 
nomadic existence. 

Now Rost points out?? furthermore that Gen. 46:1 also speaks of “the God of his father 
Isaac,” who thereupon introduces himself: “I am EI, the God of your father” (v. 3). 
Whatever questions the text may raise, it is important that it sees worship of the fathers’ 
God and worship of El as identical. The sanctuaries of the deity El in Canaan antedate 
the arrival of the patriarchal groups, and the patriarchs did not come to know EIl in the 
desert but in Canaan. Rost therefore concludes” that for at least a period the fathers’ God 
and El must have been worshipped side by side. A part of the people that had already 
settled worshipped El with the Canaanites, while another part, still nomadic, held fast 
“to the God of the fathers, whom they brought with them from their desert wanderings.”™ 
Attractive as this theory is, it founders on the identification of the God of the fathers with 
El in Gen. 49:25, as well as Gen. 48:3; Ex. 15:2.°° This is also the primary objection to 
Eissfeldt’s view that the renunciation of foreign gods alluded to in Gen. 35:4; Josh 
24:2,14f. refers to the pre-Canaanite patriarchal deities.” He is correct in recognizing 
that the deities and symbols involved are not merely pre-Mosaic but pre-Canaanite. It is 
most unlikely, however, that the term “foreign gods” (Gen. 35:4) or “the gods which your 
fathers served” (Josh. 24:14f.; cf. 24:2) refers to the “God of the fathers” identified by 
Alt, since Gen. 35:4 speaks of earrings in the same breath as foreign gods, which are 
much more apt to have been something like the teraphim of Rachel (Gen. 31:30ff.).” It 
is true that Gen. 49:24 speaks of the "äbir of Jacob in parallel with the Shepherd of the 
Rock of Israel, who, as the locative particle Sam shows, is associated with a particular 
site and that in v. 25 the parallelism between “El Shaddai””® and “the God of your father” 
identifies the God of the fathers with El. This does not prove, however, that El and the 
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God of the fathers were originally the same deity.” Instead, the pre-Canaanite cult of the 
“Mighty One of Jacob” coalesced with the worship of EI at various local sanctuaries 
during the occupation of the land by the Jacob people; more precisely, the “Mighty One 
of Jacob” absorbed El and as a result of this process acquired local ties. The fact that the 
patriarchs occupied the ancient sanctuaries and finally came to be looked on as founders 
of the local cults demonstrates their inner vitality and explains how El could be absorbed 
by the God of the fathers. !©° 


3. “The God of Jacob.” The same process is suggested by the phrase “the God of 
Jacob,”!°! which appears 16 times (17 counting the LXX of Ps. 24:6[LXX 23:6], or even 
18 if we read “the God of ‘Jacob’ ” in 2 S. 23:3102), It is also possible that a y has dropped 
out by haplography in Ps. 114:7 and that we should read “/ohé ya “qdb.' The phrase 
“El of Jacob” appears uniquely in Ps. 146:5; it is an open question whether “El” is a 
proper name or an appellative. If the latter, the meaning would be the same as that of the 
common expression “the God of Jacob.” 

It is noteworthy that this phrase appears only 4 times in narrative passages (Ex. 
3:6,15f.; 4:5), and then always in association with “the God of Abraham” and “the God 
of Isaac” (3:6,15; 4:5) or in the expression “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” 
(3:16). The other occurrences are all in poetic texts. The Psalms have the most, with 10 
occurrences (Ps. 20:2[1]; 24:6; 46:8,12[7,11]; 75:10[9]; 76:7[6]; 81:2,5[1,4]; 84:9[8]; 
94:7). Two more are found in the last words of David (2 S. 23:1,3) and 1 each in Isaiah 
(Isa. 2:3) and Micah (Mic. 4:2), identical late postexilic passages. This survey is not 
very encouraging as to the independence and antiquity of the phrase. The earliest 
occurrence that can be dated with some confidence is 2 S. 23:1,3, where David calls 
himself “the anointed of the God of Jacob” and “the favorite of the songs of Israel” and 
affirms that “the God of ‘Jacob’ ” and “Rock of Israel” has spoken to him and promised 
him an eternal dynasty. The language points clearly to Jerusalem and perhaps to the 
time of David. One gains the impression that this terminology for Yahweh is a 
Jerusalemite theologoumenon, an impression confirmed by the Psalms passages, the 
majority of which appear to be preexilic and—tike Isa. 2:3 par. Mic. 4:2—to be 
associated with Jerusalem. Protection is ascribed to the “God of Jacob” in Ps. 20:2(1), 
help in 75:10(9), strength in 81:2(1), and military might in 76:7(6); in Ps. 
46:(4),8,12([3],7,11), we are told that “Yahweh Sabaoth is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our fortress,” and in Ps. 84:9(8) “Yahweh Sabaoth” appears in parallel with “the God 
of Jacob,” probably expressing the element of power associated with this term for God. 
We should give serious consideration, therefore, to Kraus’s theory!" that “the Mighty 
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One of Jacob,” the ancient name for the God of the patriarchs, established the tradition 
of mighty protection provided by “the God of Jacob.”! More particularly, it is possible 
that the term “God of Jacob” is an extension of the archaic phrase “Mighty One of 
Jacob,” which also appears in the Psalms (Ps. 132:2,5; cf. 24:6); their similarity in usage 
and meaning make this a reasonable assumption. The parallelism “Yahweh” par. 
“Mighty One of Jacob” (Ps. 132) is equivalent to the parallelism “Yahweh” par. “God 
of Jacob” (Pss. 20, 24, 46, 84, 94; cf. 114, 146), and both express strength and help, 
protection and assistance, reinforced by the use of “Sabaoth” with “Yahweh” (Pss. 46, 
84). But the term “Sabaoth” itself points to Jerusalem. All this evidence makes it likely 
that the title “God of Jacob” represents a Jerusalemite equivalent to “Yahweh,” first 
used in the time of David. J adopted the expression in Ex. 3:16; 4:5 to summarize the 
pre-Yahwistic worship of the God of the fathers and El, and this usage was followed 
by E in Ex. 3:6,15. 

Finally, Wildberger!' suggests that both the earlier term “Mighty One of Jacob” and 
the later term “God of Jacob” were associated with the ark (cf. Pss. 24, 132) and were 
brought to Jerusalem with it. 


[V. Historical Considerations. A nomadic group of herdsmen from the region 
around Safa!’ tracing its origins back to Jacob and worshipping the “Mighty One of 
Jacob” as its god settles on both sides of the central Jordan, obviously during trans- 
humance. This process is entirely peaceful and encompasses the region surrounding the 
cities of Mahanaim and Penuel, Shechem and Bethel. Its date is entirely a matter of 
guesswork. Since the events of Gen. 34 take place before the arrival of the Moses group 
and since Gen. 49:14f. can be dated around the period of Labaiah, we can assume that 
the Jacob people came into Canaan a century or two before the entrance of the Moses 
group, although several features appear to go back to an earlier date.' The period around 
1800-1500 B.C. is supported by many.!® Because the archaeological evidence is am- 
biguous, it will not be discussed here. For the OT tradition, the most important element 
of this process is the adoption of the indigenous worship of El. This deity incorporates 
and lends appropriate support to the immigrants’ desire for land and offspring already 
aroused by the Mighty One of Jacob. Thus the pre-Canaanite worship of the Mighty One 
of Jacob coalesces with the Canaanite cult of El. Henceforth El is solemnly proclaimed 
to be the God of Jacob or (because the change of Jacob’s name to “Israel” is also involved) 
the God of Israel. The patriarchs attract to themselves the local traditions of Canaan, 
reshaped so that they themselves appear as the heroes. 
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V. Jacob in the Prophetic Canon. When we examine the appearances of the name 
“Jacob” in the prophetic literature, we note that it is used for both the patriarch and the 
people (or part of the people) of Israel. 


1. Jacob the Individual. “Jacob” as the name of the patriarch appears very rarely in 
the prophets. Isa. 58:14 speaks of him as the father of God’s people; Ezk. 28:25; 37:25 
state that Yahweh gave the land to his servant Jacob; Ob. 10 speaks of Jacob as the brother 
of Esau/Edom; and Mal. 1:2 states that Yahweh loved Jacob but not Esau. All of these 
passages allude to the familiar tradition. It is also possible that the phrase “the pride of 
Jacob” in Am. 8:7 (“Yahweh has sworn by the pride of Jacob”); Ps. 47:5(4) (“He chose 
our heritage for us, the pride of Jacob whom he loves”) alludes to the Jacob tradition 
reduced to proverbial dimensions. !!® 

The Jacob tradition is clearly drawn upon by Hosea.!!! Hos. 12:4a(3a) (“In the womb 
he outwitted his brother”) alludes to Gen. 25:26 in conjunction with v. 23 and also Gen. 
25:28-34 in conjunction with 27:36. Hos. 12:4b(3b) (“In his manhood he strove with 
Elohim”) recalls Gen. 32:23-33(22-32); both use the verb Sard. Hos. 12:5a(4a) (“He 
strove with an angel and prevailed”) might also suggest the event at the Jabbok,!!* but 
Gen. 32 speaks of a “man” (Gen. 32:25, 29{24,28]) or “Elohim” (vv. 29,31[28,30]), not 
an “angel.” Gen. 32:2(1), however, does speak of angels. It is hard to decide whether 
Hosea was familiar with still other Jacob traditions, these narratives had not yet taken 
on fixed form, or Hosea was simply alluding to them freely.!! The next clause of Hos. 
12:5(4) (“He wept and sought his favor”) is likewise hard to interpret, even if Jacob rather 
than the angel is the subject. Good!" thinks the reference is to Gen. 35:8; Holladay!” 
suggests Gen. 33:4 (weeping) and Gen. 32:6(5); 33:8,10,15 (seeking favor). Others, like 
Wolff,''® find a free reference to Gen. 32 or “a special element of the Penuel tradition.”!"’ 
The continuation (Hos. 12:5b[4b]) goes on to say that God “met him at Bethel and there 
spoke with ‘him’,” once again making quite free use of Gen. 28:10-22; 35:1-7."!5 Finally, 
Hos. 12:13(12) speaks of Jacob’s fleeing to Laban (Gen. 27:41-45; 29:1-14), as well as 
his doing service for Leah and Rachel (Gen. 29:15-28). For the sake of topicality, in this 
last passage Hosea calls Jacob “Israel.” All in all, the prophet exhibits extensive 
familiarity with major portions of the Jacob tradition, which he draws on freely to 
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emphasize his message of judgment. Like E,!!? he interprets these negatively,!2° as does 
the allusion in Jer. 9:3(4).!+! 


2. Jacob as a Designation of the People. Hosea and Jeremiah both draw on the Jacob 
tradition for the purpose of identifying the nation with its ancestor, so that the sin of the 
people is prefigured in the misconduct of the patriarch. Now we come to the numerous 
passages in which “Jacob” is used to refer to the people. This occurs most frequently 
where “Israel” and “Jacob” are used in parallelism, usually with Jacob mentioned first 
(Isa. 9:7[8]; 10:20; 14:1; 27:6; 40:27; 41:8,14; 42:24; 43:1,22,28; 44:1,5,21,23; 45:4; 
46:3; 48:1,12; 49:5f.; Jer. 2:4; 30:10 par. 46:27; 31:7; Ezk. 20:5; 39:25; Mic. 1:5; 2:12; 
3:8f.; Nah. 2:3[2]; exception: Isa. 41:8). Other names appearing in parallelism with 
“Jacob” include Jeshurun (Isa. 44:2), Judah (Isa. 65:9; Jer. 5:20; Hos. 12:3[2]), Ephraim 
and Judah (Hos. 10:11), Samaria (Mic. 1:5), Zion (Isa. 59:20), Abraham (Mic. 7:20), and 
Joseph (Ob. 18). 

Each instance must be examined to determine to which portion of the nation the name 
“Jacob” refers. When only Judah or Joseph is mentioned, it 1s clear that the name refers 
to the southern or the northern kingdom. It is not clear what is meant by “Jeshurun.”!22 
The name can also be used for the people of the Exile (Deutero-Isaiah) or the postexilic 
community (Trito-Isaiah), but the real problem is that “Jacob” can refer to both the entire 
nation and to individual parts of it. 

This observation is confirmed by the passages in the prophetic canon where “Jacob” 
appears independently without a parallel expression. For example, “house of Jacob” (Isa. 
2:5f.; 8:17; 14:1; 29:22; 58:1; Ezk. 20:5; Am. 3:13; 9:8; Ob. 17; Mic. 2:7) can refer to 
the northern kingdom, the southern kingdom, and both components of Israel together. 
The “pride of Jacob” obviously refers to the arrogant claims of Samaria (Am. 6:8), just 
as the simple word “Jacob” in Am. 7:2,5 refers to the northern kingdom. In Mic. 5:6f.(7f.), 
the “remnant of Jacob” refers to the Jewish gölä; unqualified “Jacob” in Jeremiah (Jer. 
10:25; 30:7,10; 31:11; 46:27f.) refers to the people of Judah; the phrase “servant Jacob” 
without any parallel expression in Isa. 48:20 refers to the exile community (cf. also the 
“tents of Jacob” in Jer. 30:18; Mal. 2:12); unqualified “Jacob” in Isa. 29:22, “glory of 
Jacob” in Isa. 17:4 (cf. v. 3: “glory of the sons of Israel”), and “guilt” of Jacob (Isa. 27:9) 
all probably refer to the entire nation; and the phrase “sons of Jacob” (Mal. 3:6) or “seed 
of Jacob” (Isa. 45:19,25; Jer. 33:26) has the same meaning as just “Jacob.” 

Finally, there are various divine appellatives employing “Jacob” and understood as 
titles of Yahweh: “King of Jacob” (Isa. 41:21), “Holy One of Jacob” (Isa. 29:23, par. 
“God of Israel”), “Portion of Jacob” (Jer. 10:16; 51:19), and of course once again “God 
of Jacob” (Isa. 2:3 par. Mic. 4:2) or “‘God’ of the house of Jacob” (Isa. 29:22) and 
“Mighty One of Jacob” (Isa. 49:26; 60:16, par. “Yahweh”; cf. Isa. 1:24: the “Mighty One 
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of Israel”). These expressions illuminate the real meaning of the name “Jacob.” Just as 
“Jacob” and “Israel” can stand in parallelism, so the corresponding divine appellatives 
can be used in parallel construction. This shows that between Yahweh and Jacob there 
is a correlation like that between Yahweh and Israel. In the visions of Amos, for example, 
we are told that Jacob cannot stand because he is so small (Am. 7:2,5); Yahweh can be 
moved to repentance, but finally brings judgment upon Israel (7:8f.; 8:2). 

This connection finds even clearer expression in prophetic idioms associated with the 
semantic field of “Jacob.” Isa. 2:6 refers to the “house of Jacob” also as “thy [Yahweh’s] 
people”; Mic. 2:7 addresses the people’s rejection of the prophet’s message by asking, 
“Is the house of Jacob ‘cursed’?” This question can be understood fully only against the 
background of the rich blessings associated with the house of Jacob. According to van 
der Woude,'*> this phrase also reflects the covenant at Sinai, so that “Jacob” is the name 
of the covenant people. Isa. 14:1 says that Yahweh will again have compassion on and 
choose Jacob-Israel, so that even aliens will “cleave to the house of Jacob.” Like Jeremiah 
(Jer. 30:10; 46:28), Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 41:8; 44:1f., 21; 45:4; 48:20) addresses Jacob as 
the servant of Yahweh. In this context Jeremiah uses the terminology of ransom (Jer. 
31:11) and deliverance (30:7,10; 46:27); Deutero-Isaiah speaks of the election (Isa. 41:8; 
44:1f.; 45:4), redemption (41:14; 44:23; 49:26 par. 60:16), calling (48:12), creation 
(43:1), and again the ransom of Jacob (48:20). Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 58:1) refers to Jacob as 
“my people,” and finally Ezekiel (Ezk. 20:5) speaks of the choosing of Jacob in Egypt, 
reinforced by God’s oath. 

In the OT prophets, then, the name “Jacob” clearly means Israel as the people of God, 
the community of Yahweh. This lends support to Wolff’s theory'** that in Hos. 10:11 
“Jacob” refers to the old tribal league and in Hos. 12:3(2) to Israel’s sacral past.!® On 
the one hand, Jacob is held up to the people as a negative example, reflecting their own 
sinful failure; on the other hand, the patriarch, chosen by God and endowed with the 
promises of great blessings, is for the prophet the prototype of the blessed people of God. 
In him the election of Israel is already prefigured, its liberation and redemption, its 
deliverance and call. Jacob typifies God’s faithfulness toward his people, a source of 
comfort in deepest depression. When the nation as a whole is addressed as a spiritual 
entity it can be called “Jacob.” This name is obviously chosen because there is no danger 
of its being misunderstood in a political sense; none of the political manifestations of 
Israel throughout the course of history (with the exception of the original Jacob group) 
was ever called “Jacob.” This is probably also the reason for the usual sequence 
Jacob/Israel in parallel construction. Finally, when Deutero-Isaiah can say (Isa. 43:1) 
that Yahweh created Jacob, and when Ezekiel speaks of God's choosing Jacob in Egypt, 
there is logic in their words: they are speaking of the birth of the people of God in its 
historical beginnings. 
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VI. Jacob in the Psalms. 

1. Jacob the Individual. The picture of Jacob in the Psalms differs little if at all from 
that drawn by the prophets.!*° Ps. 105:9f. speaks of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob/Israel as 
three individuals with whom Yahweh made a covenant. The Israelites now assembled 
for worship, called “all the seed of Jacob/Israel” in Ps. 22:24(23), are to remember this 
covenant and give thanks to Yahweh for it. This worshipping community is addressed in 
Ps. 105:6 as the “offspring of Abraham, his servant, sons of Jacob, ‘his chosen one’ ” (cf. 
1 Ch. 16:13). This form of address expresses Yahweh’s fidelity to the covenant and his 
oath to Israel; Ps. 105:23 goes on to speak of the coming of Israel/Jacob to Egypt, and 
v. 24 speaks of “his [Yahweh’s] people.” The same notion appears in Ps. 77:16(15), 
which calls God’s redeemed people “sons of Jacob and Joseph,” and in Dt. 33:28, where 
the “assembly of Jacob” (Dt. 33:4) is called the “fountain of Jacob.” Negative features 
of the Jacob tradition do not appear in Israel’s poetry. 


2. Jacob as a Designation of the People. We have already alluded in passing to the 
fact that the people of Israel understands itself to be sons of Jacob; this idea will now be 
examined in detail. In addition to this expression, we also find once again the phrase 
“house of Jacob,” used in Ps. 114:1 for Israel on its departure from Egypt. The notion 
that we might have here a secular usage of “Jacob” is ruled out by the mention of the 
“God of Jacob” in v. 7; here, too, “Jacob” is understood in relationship to Yahweh, the 
God of Jacob. 

In the poetry of Israel, too, “Jacob” and “Israel” appear frequently in parallel. In the 
tribal sayings, the relevant passages are Gen. 49:7; Dt. 33:10. The passage in the Blessing 
of Jacob that speaks of the scattering of Simeon and Levi in Jacob/Israel originates as a 
prophetic curse and really belongs under V.2 above. According to the Blessing of Moses, 
the Levites are to instruct Jacob/Israel in the law; here the reference is roughly equivalent 
to the congregation of Yahweh. Whether this comprised all Israel is dubious, because the 
Sayings preserved in the Blessing of Moses suggest a North Israelite group of tribes, 
centering on Tabor.!*’ There are also several occurrences in the Balaam oracles of J (Nu. 
24:5,7), which have overtones of secular nationalism, and E (Nu. 23:7,10,21,23[twice!]), 
which bear a much more marked religious stamp, clearly using “Jacob/Israel” to refer to 
the people of God, blessed, chosen, and protected by Yahweh. 

Thus in the early period the name “Jacob” is more nationalistic than religious; in the 
later period the religious meaning comes to dominate and finally completely displaces 
the nationalistic meaning.'** We observe the same phenomenon in the Psalms. Ps. 14:7 
par. 53:7(6); 135:4; 147:19, which are probably postexilic, think of Jacob(/Israel) as the 
congregation of Yahweh, to whom he has given his words and ordinances (147:19), 
whom he has chosen to be his own possession (135:4). Also in the late Psalms are 
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passages that speak of Jacob alone. Ps. 47:5(4) calls the land given to the people by God 
“the pride of Jacob whom he loves”; Ps. 79:7 (par. Jer. 10:25) describes the fall of the 
nation in 586 B.C. by saying that the heathen “have devoured Jacob” (cf. also Lam. 1:17; 
2:2f.); Ps. 85:2(1) (Q) bears witness to the “restoration of the fortunes of Jacob” in the 
exilic period, ascribing the reversal to God’s forgiveness of his people’s iniquity (v. 3[2]); 
Ps. 87:2 states that God “loves the gates of Zion more than all the dwelling places of 
Jacob”; Ps. 99:4 affirms that God has “executed justice and righteousness in Jacob,” and 
therefore calls on the congregation to extol him. 

In preexilic texts, however, it is often not so easy to determine whether “Jacob” refers 
to a religious or a national entity. Nu. 24:19, a difficult text, says that “one out of Jacob” 
will exercise dominion over Edom, probably an allusion to David’s victory over Edom. 
This would mean that “Jacob” refers to Davidic Israel, as is the case in the Balaam oracles 
of J discussed above. The Song of Moses, which is probably also a very early example 
of Israelite poetry,'-’ assigns “Jacob” to be Yahweh’s people (Dt. 32:9) when EI Elyon 
apportions the nations to their national deities. In fact, the term “Israel” does not appear 
in Dt. 32.130 And if we read vv. 14f. as “ ‘Jacob ate and was satisfied,’ Jeshurun waxed 
fat, and kicked,” ™! we have a reference to the apostasy of the people once they settled 
in Canaan. Here the national and religious elements are so interwoven that neither can 
be said to dominate; both are present in the name “Jacob.” Ps. 78, also probably 
preexilic,'>* uses the doublet Jacob/Israel in vv. 5,21,71. Verse 5 speaks of the “testimony 
in Jacob” and the “law in Israel” established by Yahweh that the works of God and his 
commandments might not be forgotten (v. 7); v. 21 speaks of Yahweh's anger at Jacob’s 
lack of faith in the desert, and v. 71 mentions David’s reign over “Jacob his [Yahweh's] 
people and Israel his inheritance.” Here, too, the element of nationalism—the importance 
of the people constituting the Davidic state—is intimately associated with the religious 
element implicit in the concept “people of Yahweh.” This ts also true in Ps. 44:5(4), 
where God’s favor finds expression in ordaining “victories for Jacob,” and in Ps. 
59:14(13), which speaks of God’s ruling “in Jacob.” 

We come finally to the divine appellatives compounded with “Jacob” in the poetry 
of Israel; the most important is the expression “God of Jacob.” It has been shown above 34 
that this is clearly a Jerusalemite theologoumenon appearing around the time of David. 
It must be recalled here that in 2 S. 23:1,3 our name refers to the people of the Davidic 
state, who worship Yahweh as the God of this state (cf. v. 2), thereby giving it a religious 
cast. This is quite consonant with the references to the “God of Jacob” in the preexilic 
psalms Ps. 20:2(1); 46:8,12(7,11), 76:7(6); 81:2,5(1,4); 84:9(8), and (with textual emen- 
dation) Ps. 24:6; 114:7. To these should be added the postexilic passages Ps. 75:10(9); 
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94:7, as well as Ps. 146:5, which speaks of the “El of Jacob.” We have already discussed 
the theory that this phrase is a further development of the divine appellative “Mighty 
One of Jacob,” which is also found in the Psalter (Ps. 132:2,5; cf. 24:6 LXX [LXX 23:6]) 
and conveys the same meaning. 


VII. Jacob in Deuteronomy. The name “Jacob” does not occur in the legal corpus 
of Deuteronomy; it appears, however, in the introduction and conclusion, always in 
combination with the two other names “Abraham” and “Isaac.” It clearly refers to the 
patriarch. In Dt. 9:27, the patriarchs are called “thy [ Yahweh’s] servants,” a phrase used 
also in Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah. They are depicted in a positive light, in contrast to 
the rebellious people. This suggests two characteristics of Deuteronomy: it has only good 
to say of the patriarchs, and it distinguishes them from Israel, because they belong to the 
pre-Egyptian era of Israel’s history. Dt. 29:12(13) goes on speak of a covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel in the land of Moab, which he promised to the people and swore to 
the patriarchs, a concept found nowhere else in the OT. 

In Deuteronomy we frequently find (with minor grammatical variations dependent 
on the context) the expression “the land that Yahweh swore to your fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to give them” (Dt. 6:10; 34:4; similarly 9:5; without naming the 
patriarchs individually: 6:18,23; 7:13; 8:1; 10:11; 11:9,21; 26:3,15; 28:11; similarly 19:8; 
31:7,20ff.). In 1:8; 30:20, the fathers are also described as recipients of the land, which 
probably reflects the ancient tradition. The description of the land “which Yahweh swore 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to give to their seed” also appears in the Pentateuch (Ex. 
33:1 [J?]; similarly Gen. 50:24 [J?]); the land promised to the patriarchs is also mentioned 
in Nu. 32:11 as well as in P (Ex. 6:8; cf. 2:24) and Lev. 26:42. Whether there was any 
mutual influence and how it might have operated will not be discussed here. For our 
purposes it is more important to note that Deuteronomy pictures the patriarchs as 
recipients of Yahweh's solemn promise of the land, formulated as an oath; the fulfillment 
of this promise is the gift of the land to the people of Israel.!?5 We also find in passages 
that do not mention the patriarchs by name but speak of them summarily the further 
Statement that Yahweh swore a covenant oath with them, which he will now keep with 
Israel (Dt. 7:8,12; 8:18; etc.). Such a covenant is also presupposed in 2 K. 13:23; Ps. 
105:9f. Its substance, according to Deuteronomy, is the election of Israel and the enduring 
nature of Yahweh’s mercy expressed in this election. This affirmation of Yahweh’s 
faithfulness clearly represents the core of what Deuteronomy considers the theme of the 
“patriarchs.” They are powerful witnesses to God’s faithfulness to his word, to God’s 
love toward his people, and to their unmerited election. 


VII. Summary. In conclusion, we may say that the significance of Jacob in the 
poetry of Israel is substantially the same as in the prophetic literature and that 
Deuteronomy differs only in reserving the name exclusively for the patriarch. The earliest 
evidence for the use of “Jacob” to designate the people goes back to the early Davidic 
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period, or—if Eissfeldt is correct in dating the Song of Moses around the middle of the 
eleventh century B.C—even to the pre-Davidic period, a dating that would also be 
supported by the tribal sayings. This evidence suggests that both national and religious 
notions were associated with the name “Jacob” and that the national element even 
predominated on occasion. With the passage of time, however, the religious meaning 
came increasingly to the fore. “Jacob” became a term incorporating something like the 
historical idea of Israel. And if it is correct to say that in parallel constructions the second 
element defines the first more precisely, since “Jacob” usually comes first and “Israel” 
appears to be a term with much stronger religious overtones, the name “Jacob” probably 
came once more to express the element of national unity and solidarity. 

Zobel 





Contents: I. Forests in the Syro-Palestinian Region. II. Etymology and Meaning: 1. “Forest” or 
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I. Forests in the Syro-Palestinian Region. In the prehistoric era, extensive forests 
covered large portions of the Mediterranean region.' It is possible to reconstruct the 
former presence and nature of these forests in Syria and Palestine, in part on the basis of 
scattered studies in paleobotany and paleogeography,* in part on the basis of some 


ya’ar. D. Baly, Geographical Companion to the Bible (New York, 1963); H. Bardtke, “Die 
Waldgebiete des jordanischen Staates,” ZDPV, 72 (1956), 109-122; G. Dalman, AuS, I (1928), 
73-89, 254-261; A. Eig, On the Vegetation of Palestine (Tel Aviv, 1927); H. Gilead, “WN 
RPA,” BethM, [61] (1974/75), 276-282 [Heb.]; G. Giordano, “The Mediterranean Region,” in 
S. Haden-Guest, J. K. Wright, and E. M. Teclaff, eds., A World Geography of Forest Resources 
(New York, 1956), 317-352; R. Gradmann, Die Steppen des Morgenlandes in ihrer Bedeutung fiir 
die Geschichte der menschlichen Gesittung (Stuttgart, 1934); idem, “Palästinas Urlandschaft,” 
ZDPV, 57 (1934), 161-185; C. Houtman, “De jubelzang van de struiken der wildernis in Psalm 
96:12b,” Loven en geloven. Festschrift N. H. Ridderbos (Amsterdam, 1975), 151-174; B. S. J. 
Isserlin, “Ancient Forests in Palestine: Some Archzological Indications,” PEQ, 86 (1955), 87f.; 
H. F. Mooney, “Southwestern Asia,” in Haden-Guest-Wright-Teclaff, 421-440; M. Nadel, 
“TY I DIN OIA NNDW,” Lesonenü Sond, 5714 (1954), 51-60 [Heb.]; E. Orni and E. Efrat, 
Geography of Israel (Jerusalem, *1971); L. Rost, “Jüdische Walder,” PJ, 27 (1931), 111-122; 
M. B. Rowton, “The Topological Factor in the Hapiru Problem,” Festschrift B. Landsberger. AS, 
16 (1965), 375-387; idem, “The Woodlands of Ancient Western Asia,” /NES, 26 (1967), 261-277; 
W. van Zeist and J. A. H. Heeres, “Paleobotanical Studies of Deir “Alla, Jordan,” Paléorient, 
1 (1973), 21-37; M. Zohary, Plant Life of Palestine: Israel and Jordan. Chronica Botanica, 
33 (1962); idem, “IRV? PIRI WD NNTP NM “Pw,” EMigr, III (1958), 726-735 
[Heb.). 

l Rowton, JNES, 26 (1967), 263ff. 

2 Gradmann, ZDPV 57 (1934), 174; van Zeist-Heeres, 35ff. 
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evidence found in ancient literature and documents? as well as graphic evidence,* and 
in part on the basis of very meager remains of earlier vegetation. A brief outline of 
botanical geography will help define the meaning of the term “forest” in the OT. 

The flora of Palestine comprise no less than 718 genera and 2,250 species of plants 
(cf. Germany with 2,680, Great Britain with 1,750),° which vary depending on the 
climate and type of soil from forests with dense stands of trees to clumps of desert grass. ’ 
The botanist A. Eig has attempted to define three phytogeographic regions in Palestine:® 
(1) the Mediterranean region, comprising the greater part of Cisjordan and a broad area 
in Transjordan from Yarmuk to Petra, with an annual precipitation in excess of 350 
millimeters (14 inches); (2) the Irano-turanic region, comprising a narrow strip of 
Cisjordan to the southeast of the Mediterranean region, delimited by the Hebron- 
Jerusalem-Nablus-Tiberias watershed, and the part of Transjordan described above with 
extensions to the northeast into the Syrian desert; it receives 150 to 350 millimeters (6 
to 14 inches) of precipitation annually, has a continental climate, and loessial soil; (3) 
the Saharo-sindic region, the largest of the three, comprising about half of Palestine 
together with Edom and large portions of the Negeb, with an annual precipitation of only 
25 to 150 millimeters (1 to 6 inches). Apart from a few smaller regions (e.g., the Sudanic 
penetration zone in the vicinity of the Dead Sea) and transition zones, and areas 
edaphically unsuited to forest growth, the first of these three regions is characterized by 
forest and maquis (e.g., Carmel and Galilee’). The remains of prehistoric vegetation 
indicate that the mountains and valleys of Palestine were formerly covered with a variety 
of growth, including forests of pine and oak and savanna woodland, as well as evergreen 
maquis.'” The human (cf. Isa. 14:8; 37:24; 60:13) and animal (Isa. 7:25; 27:10) popula- 
tions were important ecological factors, clearing and killing forests at an early date; the 
regenerative strength of vegetation later replaced these forests in part by a cover of 
maquis and garigue.'! In part, however, the human population put the soil to other use, 
adding the destructive effects of erosion to the mix.!? 

If one takes “forest” to mean a dense growth of trees, one must picture the forests of 
the Mediterranean region, and especially Syria and Palestine, differently than those of 
Europe or America. They include maquis, Mediterranean woodland or scrub, made up 
of hardwood, low evergreens, and bushes 4 meters (12 to 15 feet) tall. Without human 


3 ANET?, 227, 240, 268f., 307, 477; cf. 25f. (the story of Wen-amon); M. Broshi, “9°,” EMigr, 
Ill, 724f.; Rowton, JNES, 26 (1967), 261-277. 

4 ANEP. nos. 350, 374, etc. 

5 Aus, I, 76; Gradmann, ZDPV, 57 (1934), 171; Zohary, Plant Life, 7 Lff. 

6 Cf. Zohary, ibid., 39. 

7 For maps, see Baly; Zohary, Plant Life; Survey of Israel, Atlas of Israel (Jerusalem, 1970), 
ch. VI. 
_ § Zohary, Plant Life, 5Off., 232f. (studies of Eig); Orni-Efrat, 164-174; M. du Buit, “Palestine: 
Ecologie végétale,” DBS, VI, 1044-1050; Atlas of Israel (Jerusalem, °1970), ch. VI. 

9 Aus, I, 75. 

10 Zohary, Plant Life, 6Tff. 

ll Gradmann, Die Steppen des Morgenlandes, 44; idem, ZDPV, 57 (1934), 171. 

12 Rowton, Festschrift B. Landsberger, 378. 
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interference, under suitable ecological conditions maquis can revert to forest; the trees 
may belong to a single species or to several (cf., e.g., the pine forests of Aleppo with 
their maquis and garigue shrubbery’). It is therefore impossible to make a clear 
distinction between evergreen forests and maquis.!* A forest with tall trees often may 
have a dense understory of bushes and shrubs.!> “Garigue” is scrubland with a rich 
groundcover of plants reaching a height of 1 meter (3 feet). Finally, besides these 
“forests” there is batha (bätä [Isa. 5:6]), a word coined by Eig in 1927 for low 
Mediterranean shrubbery no taller than 50 centimeters (20 inches);!® such terrain is also 
called moorland. Today, apart from the remnants of ancient forests on Mt. Carmel, in the 
Lebanon, in Transjordan, etc., and the extensive reforestation projects in Israel,'’ garigue 
and batha predominate in large areas of Palestine; for the OT period, however, one should 
think in terms of substantially more dense and tall forest. In contrast to the situation in 
Syria and Palestine, nothing like the forests of the Syrian and Canaanite mountains was 
known in Mesopotamia,!® Egypt,'? or Arabia.” 


II. Etymology and Meaning. 

1. “Forest” or “Thicket.” The word ya‘ar occurs in only a few Ugaritic texts?! and 
some toponyms and personal names.” The translation varies between “forest,” “scrub,” 
etc., on the one hand? and “razor” on the other.* In KTU, 1.5 VI, 17-19,5 many 
scholars rightly translate y‘r in gr. b’bn ydy. psitm. by'r yhdy. Ihm. wdqn as “razor.”*® 
In KTU, 1.4 VII, 36, however, y'r clearly involves the notion of a forest: b. bl. t3hd 
y'rm §n3. hd. gpt gr, “the enemies of Ba‘al attacked the forests, those who hated Hadad 
the cliffs of the rocks.” Here, as occasionally in the OT, there is a close relationship 
between “forest” and “mountain.” Synonymy, however, is not implied;*’ there is no 


13 Zohary, Plant Life, 111; idem, EMigr, 726ff.; Rowton, Festschrift B. Landsberger, 380f. 

i4 Zohary, Plant Life, 83. 

15 Rowton, Festschrift B. Landsberger, 376. 

16 Eig, 37-49, esp. 37ff. 

17 J. Weitz, “State of Israel: Afforestation,” EncJud, IX, 787-790. 

18 Mooney, 428. 

19 Giordano, 341. 

20 Mooney, 433ff. 

21 KTU, 1.4 VII, 36; 1.5 VI, 18; 1.6 I, 2; 4.609, 18. 

22 PNU, 30, 142. 

23 E.g., UT, no. 1126; WUS, no. 1200. 

24 WUS, no. 2097; cf. Heb. ta‘ar and môrå I. 

25 Cf. KTU, 1.6 I, 2. 

26 J. Aistleitner, Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra (Budapest, 71964), 
17; J. C. de Moor, review of A. S. Kapelrud, The Violent Goddess (Oslo, 1969), UF, 1 (1969), 227; 
idem, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Balu. AOAT, 16 (1971), 190, 193; M. Dahood 
and T. Penar, “Ugaritic-Hebrew Parallel Pairs,” RSP, I, 135; for other approaches, see, e.g., A. Jirku, 
Kanaanäische Mythen und Epen aus Ras Schamra-Ugarit (Gütersloh, 1962), 63 (“forest”); T. L. 
Fenton, “Ugaritica-Biblica,” UF, 1 (1969), 70 (reading bydm instead of by'r). 

27 Cf. M. Dahood, Proverbs and Northwest Semitic Philology. SPIB, 113 (1963), 18, n. 2; 
Nadel, 57; also E. Lipiński, La royauté de Yahwé dans la poesie et le culte de l'ancien Israél 
(Brussels, 1965), 105, n. 2; P. J. van Zijl, Baal. AOAT, 10 (1972), 148. 
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reason to translate yr as “hill.” Neither is it certain that gr should be translated “forest” 
or “woods.”2® 

The common Akkadian word for “forest” is giStu(m);*? we also find the loanword 
a-ar,? which is probably not related to West Semitic y‘r.*! In other Northwest Semitic 
languages, there are only scattered occurrences of y’r in the earlier periods. Punic is said 
to have used iar for “wood” (lignum),>2 and a Numidian-Punic bilingual’? has hhrsm Syr, 
“carpenters.” The element y‘r also occurs in personal names.* In the Moabite Mesha 
inscription,*> we find Amt hy ‘rn, “wall of the ‘forests’,” along with Amt h‘pl, “wall of the 
acropolis.” In this case we are probably dealing with one of the walls of a Moabite city, 
which was so named either because it surrounded a park (cf. Eccl. 2:5f.) or because it 
was made of (cedar) wood.*° In Syriac, ya rā, “thicket,” often translates Samir in the 
alliterative pair Sämir and Sayit (Isa. 5:6; 7:23ff.; 9:17[Eng. v. 18]; 10:17; 27:4; 32:13 
[without Sayit]; also Job 38:27; Prov. 24:31; Hos. 10:4). In the Aramaic Targ. Ongelos, 
ya’rä translates Heb. sûp, “reed” (Ex. 2:3,5, etc.); this language uses other words to 
translate Heb. ya ‘ar.’ Scholars generally suggest that Heb. ya ‘ar is related to Arab. wa ‘r, 
“impassable (way),” “undulating (terrain)”;°® (in Ethiopic, this word means “rocky and 
forested terrain”). There may be an etymological relationship, but depending on whether 
such a ya ar is located in the dry Syro-Arabian desert or the moist Syro-Palestinian 
mountains the meaning of the word can change: in the first case it refers to rocky ground, 
in the second to a forest made impassable by dense scrub. 


2. “Honey”? In some OT passages, ya ‘ar is translated “honeycomb” (1 S. 14:26 [conj. 
v. 25: wayhi ya‘ar d’bas, following LXX]; Cant. 5:1; cf. 1 S. 14:27: yard), Caquot has 
rightly pointed out? that ya“r@ “is an obscure hapax legomenon whose established 
translation by ‘honeycomb’ is by no means certain.” The same is true of ya‘ar = 
“honeycomb.” The only passage where the word comes close to this meaning is Cant. 5:1, 
where the LXX translates ya‘ar as Gk. ärtos, “bread” (cf. Vetus Latina panis, Syr. 
translates “sweetness,” Symmachus Gk. drymös). On the basis of Ex. 2:3,5 (Targ. 
Ongelos), Rashi suggests that the word means something like “sugar cane.”* In 1 S. 
14:25f. there is even less reason to assume that ya “ar means “honeycomb”; the translation 


28 J. C. de Moor, “Frustual Ugaritica,” JNES, 24 (1965), 362f.; van Zijl, 149f.; also WUS, no. 
2166; UT, no. 1953; J. M. Sasson, “Flora, Fauna and Minerals,” RSP. I, 435. 

29 AHw, II (1972), 923b. 

30 CAD, 1/2 (1968), 209a; cf. ayaru, CAD, 1/1 (1964), 230, and *yaru, CAD, VII (1960), 326. 

31 GesB, s.v. y. 

32 Augustine Enarratio in Ps. 123. MPL, 37, 1644. 

33 KAI, 100, 6. 

34 Benz, 324. 

35 KAI, 181, 21f. 

36 See III.1 below on 1 K. 7:2, etc. 

37 See Ill.2.b below. 

38 Lane, S.v. 

39 A. Caquot, “O37 d*bas (dbhash),” TDOT, II, 129. 

40 Cf. E. Nestle in P. Joiion, Le Cantique des Cantiques (Paris, *1909), 226: “bee bread.” 
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“forest” is quite appropriate. The meaning of ya ‘ar in Cant. 5:1 is therefore uncertain, and 
so is its etymology. Some scholars consider it a homonym of ya ‘ar = “forest,” implying 
a different origin.*! Others think that the words derive from the same root.*? However the 
case may be, it is possible that ya ‘ar in Cant. 5:1 (like Ugar. ‘r) refers to a sweet plant; in 
the Palestinian environment, this suggests a connection with ya ‘ar = “forest.” 


II. OT Usage. 

1. Proper Names and Geographical Terminology. As an element of a name, ya‘ar 
occurs most frequently in Kiriath-jearim, “Forest City”* (Josh. 9:17; 15:9f. 
[= Baalah],60 [= Kiriath-baal]; 18:14 [idem],15; Jgs. 18:12 [twice]; 1 S. 6:21; 7:1f.; 
1 Ch. 2:50,52f.; 13:5f.; 2 Ch. 1:4; Neh. 7:29; Jer. 26:20 [Kiriath-hajjearim!]; also in the 
form Kiriath-arim in Ezr. 2:25 and Kiriath in Josh. 18:28 [haplography?*]). This is a 
Benjaminite city (modern Deir el-Azhar*>) some 14 kilometers (9 miles) west-northwest 
of Jerusalem on the border of Judah. There are also other passages in which ya’ar is to 
be taken as part of a toponym: Josh. 15:10, describing the boundaries of Judah, calls the 
northern shoulder of har-y*‘arim (“Forest Mountain”*6) k“sälön (also interpreted as a 
toponym by LXX, Vulg., Syr., and Targ.); 1 S. 22:5 states that David is to go to ya‘ar 
heret (=Kharäs, some 4 kilometers [2.5 miles] east of Keilah [cf. 1 S. 23:1-13]);*’ 2 S. 
18:6 (cf. vv. 8,17) speaks of a battle with Absalom in ya‘ar ‘eprayim. Here we are 
probably dealing with a forest in Transjordan.* l 

There are also passages in which the forest is located with some precision. Josh. 
17:15,18 speaks of Joseph’s descendants clearing a forest in the land of the Perizzites 
and the Rephaim. The location of of this forest is disputed, however, primarily because 
scholars?’ see in Josh. 17:14f.,16ff. two different but parallel narratives; the first is only 
a later variant of the second, which is not associated with Transjordan. Along with those 
who think the reference is to Transjordan°® are others who prefer the territory west of 


41 Cf. KBL?, s.v, 404; A. Guillaume, Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography (repr. Leiden, 1965), 
7: Arab. “ary, Ethiop. ma ‘ar; J. C. de Moor, “*ar ‘Honey-Dew’,” UF, 7 (1975), 591, n. 1, comments 
on the uncertainty of this etymology. 

42 W. Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraeae et chaldaeae Veteris Tes- 
tamenti (Leipzig, 1858), s.v., 611; for another view, see F. Delitzsch, “Philologische Forderungen 
an die Hebräische Lexikographie,” MVAG, 20/5 (1917), 26ff. 

43 AuS, I, 76. 

44 J. J. Simons, The Geographical and Topographical Texts of the OT. StFS, 2 (1959), §327 
(11/14). 

45 Ibid., $$ 314, 319 (F/1), 326, 1016, etc. 

46 Cf. A. Alt, “Das Taltor in Jerusalem,” PJ, 24 (1928), 28ff. 

47 Simons, §700; Rowton, Festschrift B. Landsberger, 380, n. 32. 

48 Simons, $785; M. Noth, The History of Israel (Eng. trans., New York, *1960), 60, 201; but 
cf. D. Leibel, “Mt. Rephaim—The Wood of Ephraim?” Yediot, 31 (1966/67), 136-39 [Heb.]: 
“forest of the Rephaim.” 

49 Cf. O. Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse (1922; repr. Darmstadt, 1973), 77; M. Noth, “Das Land 
Gilead als Siedlungsgebiet israelitischer Sippen,” PJ, 37 (1941), 75 = Aufsätze zur biblischen 
Landes- und Altertumskunde (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1971), IV, 368. 

50 Noth, ibid.; J. Mauchline, “Gilead and Gilgal: Some Reflections on the Israelite Occupation 
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the Jordan.S! A forest in the vicinity of Bethel is mentioned in 2 K. 2:24, and we are told 
of forests on Mt. Carmel,* in Lebanon,’ and once (Zec. 11:2) in Bashan. Ezk. 
21:2£.(20:46f.) states that there was a forest in the Negeb, but it is possible (aside from 
textual emendation*) that the word merely means “the south.”>> It would be risky to 
look for a forest in Assyria on the basis of Isa. 10:17ff. or in Egypt on the basis of Jer. 
46:23, because both passages are speaking figuratively. In Ps. 132:6, #dé-ya‘ar, in 
parallel with Ephrathah, should be taken as a toponym referring to Kiriath-jearim, 
although the ancient versions do not support this interpretation.>® In 1 K. 7:2; 10:17 (par. 
2 Ch. 9:16), 21 (par. 2 Ch. 9:20), one of the buildings built by Solomon is called bêt ya “ar 
hall°bänön; in Isa. 22:8 it is called bet hayya‘ar (cf. also Jer. 21:14; 22:757). The reference 
here is to a building made of cedar, whose original purpose is not revealed by the sources. 
It has been suggested that the building was an armory (cf. the texts cited, plus Neh. 3:19 
and Vulg. 2 Ch. 9:16; Isa. 22:8 [Lat. armamentarium]); it is more likely, however, that 
the “House of the Forest of Lebanon” was originally a royal reception hall.>® 

There is no clear evidence that ya ‘ar was used as an element in personal names (cf. 
ya‘ra@ in 1 Ch. 9:42 [ya "dâ according to some LXX manuscripts]). 


2. General Usage. a. Apart from the toponym Kiriath-jearim*? and Cant. 5:1,” ya ‘ar 
occurs 59 times in the OT (with the meaning “forest” or the like). The following passages 
are involved: Dt. 19:5; Josh. 15:10; 17:15,18; 1 S. 14:25f.; 22:5; 28. 18:6,8,17; 1 K. 7:2; 
10:17,21; 2 K. 2:24; 19:23; 1 Ch. 16:33; 2 Ch. 9:16,20; Ps. 29:9; 50:10; 80:14(13); 
83:15(14); 96:12; 104:20; 132:6; Eccl. 2:6; Cant. 2:3; Isa. 7:2; 9:17(18); 10:18f.,34; 
21:13; 22:8; 29:17; 32:15,19; 37:24; 44:14,23; 56:9; Jer. 5:6; 10:3; 12:8; 21:14; 26:18; 
46:23; Ezk. 15:2,6; 21:2f.(20:46f.); 34:25; 39:10; Hos. 2:14(12); Am. 3:4; Mic. 3:12; 
5:7(8); 7:14; Zec. 11:2. The syntactic position of the word is in a sense characteristic of 
its role in the books of the OT: in about half of its occurrences it is in the construct (usually 
as nomen rectum); only rarely is it subject (2 S. 18:8; Isa. 32:19; Zec. 11:2) or object (Ps. 
29:9; 83:15[14]; Eccl. 2:6; Jer. 10:3; 46:23); it is often the object of a preposition. Twice 


of Palestine.” VT, 6 (1956), 31; J. R. Bartlett, “Sihon and Og, Kings of the Amorites,” VT, 
20 (1970), 269, n. 3. 

51 H. W. Hertzberg, “Wald,” BHHW, III (1966), 2134; J. Gray, Joshua, Judges, Ruth. NCBC 
(21986), 151. 

52 — 4919 karmel. 

53 — 11127 Fbäanön. 

54 J. Reider, “Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” V7, 2 (1952), 119f. 

55 W, Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 420, 422-24. 

56 Cf. also A. Robinson, “Do Ephrathah and Jaar Really Appear in Psalm 132 6?” ZAW, 
86 (1974), 220ff. 

57 A. Weiser, Das Buch Jeremia 1-25,14. ATD, XX (°1981), 189; W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, 
XII (1968), 139. 

58 M. J. Mulder, “Einige Bemerkungen zur Beschreibung des Libanonwaldhauses in I Reg 7 
2f,” ZAW, 88 (1976), If. 

>9 See II.1 above. 

60 See II.2 above. 
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(apart from Josh. 15:10) it appears as a plural in -im (Ezk. 34:25 [in some manuscripts 
as the kethibh: y‘wrim®']; 39:10), once in -ôt (Ps. 29:962). The word is found once with 
he-locale (Josh. 17:15) and 4 times with a suffix (Isa. 10:18f.; Jer. 21:14; 46:23). A 
vocative appears in Isa. 44:23. 

Apart from these grammatical observations, there is considerable contextual infor- 
mation that helps clarify the meaning of ya ‘ar. 

The word often occurs in immediate association with "@s(im) (Dt. 19:5; Isa. 7:2; 10:19; 
44:14; etc.). Trees may be cleared (br’ piel: Josh. 17:15,18), felled (Arb: Dt. 19:5; Jer. 
46:22f.; Ezk. 39:10), or cut down (Art: Isa. 44:14; Jer. 10:3; 46:23); they may also be 
planted (ne“: Isa. 44:14). In Isa. 10:34, ngp, “cut down,” can be taken as either a piel or 
a niphal.® Forests can be destroyed by fire (Ps. 83:15[14]; Isa. 9:17[18]; 10:17; Jer. 
21:14; Ezk. 39:10 [cf. 15:6]), storm (Ps. 29:9, although the translation “forest” is dubious 
here), or hail (Isa. 32:19[?]); the wind causes trees to “shake” (Isa. 7:2). The end of a 
forest’s “glory” (Isa. 10:18) can also be signified by the verbs kālâ and yärad (Isa. 10:18; 
32:19; Zec. 11:2). Besides the dense and wild forests (2 S. 18:8,17; Jer. 26:18; Mic. 3:12; 
etc.; cf. 1 Mc. 9:45), there were apparently also cultivated forests, parks, and gardens 
(Isa. 44:14; Eccl. 2:6 [cf. v. 5]; Cant. 2:3). Orchards, however, can be laid waste and 
revert to forest (Hos. 2:14[12]), and forest can appear in the midst of garden land (or: 
“on Carmel”) (Mic. 7:14). Besides “all the trees of the forest” (Ps. 96:12; etc.), the 
following trees are mentioned by name: "2lä (2 S. 18:9) and ‘alldn (Isa. 44:14; Zec. 11:2), 
“oak” or “terebinth”; “dren (Isa. 44:14), “laurel”; "erez, “cedar” or “tall conifer,” and 
b‘rös, “juniper” (2 K. 19:23; Isa. 37:24; Zec. 11:2); and tirzä (Isa. 44:14), an unidentified 
species. Forests provide firewood (Isa. 44:15; etc.), but also d‘bas (1 S. 14:25ff.) and 
fruit trees (Eccl. 2:6 mentions a kind of orchard), of which tappüah (Cant. 2:3), “apple 
tree,” and gepen (cf. z’mörä, “branch”: Ezk. 15:2,6; Hos. 2:14[12] [here along with fad, 
“fig tree”]), “(grape) vine,” are singled out, possibly just because they are not trees 
usually found in a forest. 

Because “forest” includes maquis, thorns and thistles (Isa. 9:17[18]; 10:17) are found 
there, as well as underbrush or thickets (söbek: 2 S. 18:9; s*bak: Isa. 9:17[18]; 10:34), 
which provide easy concealment for fugitives (1 S. 22:5)®° but can also prove fatal (2 S. 
18:8f.). Forests are in fact not places where people normally dwell, although one can 
spend the night there if necessary (Isa. 21:13; cf. mälön in 2 K. 19:23 | par. märöm in Isa. 
37:24]; Ezk. 34:25; Mic. 7:14). The inhospitable terrain of many forests is attested by 
such words as ""bänim and pahat (2 S. 18:17); some passages speak of ya‘ar in the desert 
(Isa. 21:13; Ezk. 21:2f.[20:46f.]). 

Now and then the semantic field of ya “ar includes such words as har (Josh. 15:10 [in 


61 Cf. Gesenius, 612; P. Wernberg-Meoller, “The Noun of the gr! Class in the Massoretic Text,” 
RevQ, 2 (1959-60), 448; not noted in BHS (possibly an oversight). 

62 G. R. Driver, “Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT. II,” JTS, 32 (1931), 255, suggests a plural 
of *ya “rä, “kid”; but double forms of plural endings are not uncommon (cf. GK, §87m). 

63 E, Jenni, Das hebrdische Pi’el (Zurich, 1968), 237. 

64 —> 1A gan. 

65 Cf, P. Hoftijzer, “Two Notes in the Ba‘al Cyclus,” UF, 4 (1972), 156, n. 13. 
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a name]; 17:15,18; Ps. 50:10; 83:15[14]; Isa. 44:23; Mic. 3:12 [par. Jer. 26:18; with 
bämöt]; cf. 2 K. 19:23 [par. Isa. 37:24]); midbar, “steppe” (Ezk. 34:25; cf. Isa. 32:15); 
“@rab, “desert” (Isa. 21:13; cf. 2°°@b “räböt in Jer. 5:6); and sädeh (1 S. 14:25; 2 S. 18:6; 
Ps. 50:10; 96:12 [par. 1 Ch. 16:33]; Isa. 56:9; Ezk. 21:2[20:46]; 39:10; Hos. 2:14[12]; 
etc.). But one should not conclude, for example, that har and ya ar are identical.‘ In 
mountainous regions, forests are naturally found on the mountains (e.g., in Lebanon: 
2 K. 19:23; Isa. 10:34; etc.). 

The wild and sinister character of forests is often intensified by the presence of beasts 
of prey and other wild animals (Ps. 50:10; 104:20; Isa. 56:9; cf. Ezk. 34:25; Hos. 
2:14[12]; 1QH 8:8), among which lions (Jer. 5:6 [par. “wolf from the steppe”); 12:8; Am. 
3:4; Mic. 5:7[8]), bears (2 K. 2:24), and wild boars (Ps. 80:14[13])®’ are mentioned by 
name. In addition to hayyä, the word b’hömä is used for forest animals (Mic. 5:7[8]; cf. 
Ps. 50:10). 

This discussion shows that in the OT the word ya‘ar is not a sharply limited technical 
term for a well-defined type of “forest.” Its meaning, however, does approximate the 
Mediterranean forest described by Eig, Zohary, and other botanists.°? In exceptional 
cases the forest may be composed entirely of tall trees, but it usually includes the maquis 
found under and among these trees, with grass (cf. 1 Mc. 4:38) and other plants, which 
is a home for both wild and domesticated animals and often renders the forest im- 
penetrable. To this context belong such words as höre$ (2 Ch. 27:4; Ezk. 31:3; cf. 1 S. 
23:15-19; Isa. 17:9); h*rdSet (cf. Jgs. 4:2,13,16); s*bak (Gen. 22:13; Isa. 9:17[18]; 10:34); 
s*bok (Ps. 74:5; Jer. 4:7); $öbek (2 S. 18:9); and “Gb (Jer. 4:29). 

b. The LXX uses Gk. drymös some 50 times to translate ya ‘ar; in the books that do 
no have a Hebrew original, this word appears in Bar. 5:8; Ep.Jer. 6:63[LXX 61]; 1 Mc. 
4:38; 9:45; Ps.Sol. 11:5; T.Sol. 11:7 (cf. 14:6); T.Abr. A 10 (2); B 6 (2). The same word 
is sometimes used to translate such Hebrew words as höre$ (2 Ch. 27:4), h“röset (Jgs. 
4:16 [A]), and s“bök (Ps. 74:5[LXX 73:6]), while in other passages different manuscripts 
have different translations. Sometimes it is not clear what Hebrew word is being 
translated by the LXX. In the Vulg., we find Lat. sa/tus 36 times and silva 19 times (and 
saltus in Psalmos ad. Heb. in Ps. 29:9[Vulg. 28:9]; 96:12[95:12]; 132:6[131:6]). Only 
in 2 Ch. 9:16 is nemus used (found in Gen. 21:33; 1 S. 22:6; 31:13 translating Heb. ’esel, 
in Jgs. 6:25f.,30 translating "Serä). In the Vulg., the usual translation of ““Serd is lucus 
(in the LXX, Gk. älsos). This term refers to the sites of pagan cults, a “sacral grove” as 
the KJV and other early modern translations, influenced by the LXX and Vulg., 
erroneously render the text. 

Of the two translations in the Aramaic tradition, the Syr. almost always uses ‘aba for 
yaar (50 times; cf. for ya ‘rd, etc., Job 38:27; Prov. 24:3170), and the Targ. commonly 


66 See II.1 above. 

67 Cf. O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans., New York, 1978), 108f. 

68 J, Botterweck, “1912 b’hömä (b’hömäh),” TDOT, Il, 6-20; the passage may not refer to wild 
animals. 

69 See I above. 

70 See II.1 above. 
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uses hursä’ (39 times). In the context of the midrashic nature of the latter translation, 
other renderings often appear (mSyryyt’, “army,” in Isa. 9:17[18]; 10:18f.; etc.; byt mgryt 
mik’, “cool house of the king,” in 1 K. 7:2; etc.). 

In the ancient versions, as in the Hebrew original, the boundary between ya ‘ar on the 
one hand and har or sädeh on the other is sometimes vague: Gk. drymös for har (Josh. 
17:18) and sädeh (2 S. 18:6); Lat. saltus for sädeh (2 S. 17:8; 2 K. 14:9; Ezk. 31:6); Lat. 
silva for sädeh (2 S. 2:18; 2 Ch. 25:18) and s*bok-‘és (Ps. 74:5). This confirms the theory 
that in the OT, although ya‘ar means “forest” in the secular sense, it is not a technical 
term for a particular kind of forest. 


IV. Theological Usage. The word ya‘ar may play a lesser role in the theological 
language of the OT than do — JA gan, — YY ‘és, and similar words.’! No sacral meaning 
can be associated with the word. Nevertheless, ya “ar does occur in theological discourse, 
especially in the prophetic books. Sometimes it is only a secondary element in a simile, 
as in Isa. 7:2 (the heart of the king and his people shook as trees in the forest shake before 
the wind); 9:17(18) (wickedness burns like fire that kindles the forest); Ezk. 15:6 (like 
the wood of the vine among the trees of the forest, which God gives to the fire as fuel, 
so... etc.). It is dubious whether a grapevine can even grow in the forest (cf. Hos. 
2:14[12]72). The noun gepen (in the general sense of “vine” or “shrub”’*) and especially 
z’mörä may mean “young green twigs.” Ezk. 15:2 might be translated as follows: “Son 
of man, how does the wood of the grapevine surpass any wood, (and) the branch which 
is among the trees of the forest?” (reading the A before z‘mdrd as an interrogative 
particle). 

Besides these similes, there are passages that speak of the beasts of the forest (Ps. 
50:10; 80:14[13]; 104:20 [nocturnal]; Isa. 56:9; Jer. 5:6; 12:8; Am. 3:4; Mic. 5:7[8]; 1QH 
8:8; cf. Hos. 2:14[12]), which either appear to execute judgment or symbolize isolation 
and judgment (cf. also 2 K. 2:24). Although robbers and impenetrable thickets can make 
the forest an inhospitable region, it has a kind of “glory” (käböd: Isa. 10:18). This “glory” 
(cf. g*’ön hayyarden: Jer. 12:5; 49:19; Zec. 11:3”) is not primarily aesthetic; it derives 
from the sovereign power of God, because the forest is part of God’s creation (Ps. 50:10: 
every beast in the forest is God’s; Ps. 29:9: God’s “voice” strips the forests bare [unless 
a different interpretation is preferred”°]; cf. Ep.Jer. 6:63: God’s fire consumes the forests). 

The notion of the “garden of God” ”® may appear in Isa. 37:24 (par. 2 K. 19:23), where 
Sennacherib is said to have gone up to the heights of Lebanon, “into the forest of its 
garden (karmillö).” This is the only passage in which the close connection between ya ‘ar 
and karmel does not signify a clear antithesis. Isa. 29:17; 32:15, however, clearly 


71 See II1.2.b above on the translation of “Sérd. 

72 See IIl.2.a above. 

73 See R. Hentschke, “1a gepen (gephen),” TDOT, Ill, 57; cf. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 319. 

74 D. Kellermann, “183 gä’ä (gä’äh),” TDOT, Il, 347. 

75 See IIl.2.a above. 

76 H. Gressmann, Der Messias. FRLANT, 26[43] (1929), 179ff.; B. Jacobs-Homig, “73 gan,” 
TDOT, Ill, 37£.; O. Kaiser, Der Prophet Jesaja: Kapitel 13-39. ATD, XVIII (71976), 314. 
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illustrate this contrast: Lebanon will be turned into a garden and the garden (karmel) will 
be regarded (häsab; cf. also 1 K. 10:21 for this meaning) as a forest. God’s sovereignty 
over the forests is denied by the conduct of idolators, who search out the forests for their 
idols (Isa. 44:14; Jer. 10:3),’’ letting a tree grow strong among the trees of the forest and 
finally carving it into a god, the work of human hands. 

The perils of a forest were often more important to the Israelites than its advantages; 
a few prophecies of disaster therefore use the forest to symbolize an inhospitable place. 
Mic. 3:12 (cited in Jer. 26:18) predicts that Jerusalem will become a heap of ruins and 
that the temple mountain will become wooded heights (LXX: dlsos drymoü; sg. in Syr. 
and Targ.; cf. 2 K. 23:8 and > 33 bamä [bāmāh]). Hos. 2:14(12) declares that the 
God of Israel will lay waste her vines and her fig trees and make them a forest (cf. Cant. 
2:3: the friend of the bride is like an apple tree among the trees of the forest). But a 
forest is more than a symbol of devastation: it is itself devastation. This is depicted 
graphically in 2 S. 18:8: Absalom met his death in a forest that devoured more people 
than the sword (cf. also 2 K. 2:24). But in their prophecies of disaster the prophets also 
proclaim the destruction of the forests themselves: Isa. 10:18f.,34; Jer. 21:14 (possibly 
with a reference to the “house of the forest of Lebanon”’*); 46:23 (the forest should 
probably not be localized in Egypt”); Ezk. 21:2f.(20:46f.; “toward the south”®®). In 
Zec. 11:2, agony over the destruction of the forests culminates in a summons to lament: 
“Wail, O cypress, for the cedar has fallen... , wail, oaks of Bashan, for the thick forest 
has been felled.” 

On the other hand, optimistic prophecies also speak of forests. This is not so clear 
in Isa. 29:17; 32:15;®! it is clearer, however, in Ezk. 34:25: the good shepherd will 
enable his flock to sleep even in the woods. Ezk. 39:10 declares that the inhabitants of 
the cities of Israel will be able to build their fires for seven years from the weapons of 
the king of Magog, so that it will not be necessary to cut down any wood from the forest. 
And joy at God’s deliverance culminates in a summons calling on the forests to rejoice 
and give thanks (Ps. 96:12 [par. 1 Ch. 16:33]; Isa. 44:23; Bar. 5:8). At the eschaton, 
the forest, often so sinister, will become a place of peace and security as it was at creation 
(Gen. 2). 

Mulder 


77 On the polemic against idols, see H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. 
BWANT, 92[5/12] (1971), 211ff. 

78 See III.1 above and Jer. 22:6f. 

79 See II.1 above. 

80 See II.1 above. 

81 See above. 

82 Cf. Houtmann. 
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Contents: I. Ancient Near East: Egyp. nfr. IL 1. Etymology and Occurrences; 2. Semantic Field, 
Meaning, Human Beauty; 3. Zion, the King, Trees; 4. Song of Songs; 5. Other. 


I. Ancient Near East: Egyp. nfr. The Egyptian word nfr, usually translated “beauti- 
ful” or “good,” has a wide range of special meanings.! The phrase inr nfr means a 
“beautiful” stone, but also a stone “suitable” for building; a t3w nfr is a “favoring” wind; 
a phr.t nfr is an “effective” remedy.? In many cases, nfr means “young”: young people, 
young soldiers, young recruits. Osiris’ name wnn-nfrw (Onnophris) probably means that 
he is a god who is perpetually renewed or rejuvenated.? Similarly, the phrase ner nfr as 
an epithet of the king may refer to him as the perpetually renewed incarnation of the god 
Horus. The “beautiful paths” are the paths to the great god taken by the departed; the 
“beautiful west” ıs the place where life is renewed. Attempts to use these special 
meanings to discover an original meaning of nfr (“something that leads to the goal or 
end”;* “undergoing renewal”;> “passage” or “transition” [to life]®) are of solely theoreti- 
cal interest in this context. 


Il. 1. Etymology and Occurrences. Cognate with yäpä/yäpeh are Syr. p’y, “be 
beautiful” (and possibly also ipa, “be able,” “be sufficient”’); Arab. wafa, “be whole,” 
“be complete”;* OSA wpy, “be whole”; and possibly Ethiop. wafaya, “be complete.” In 
the Amarna letters, we find Can. yapu glossed by hamudu (cf. Heb. — TAN hämad 
chamadh), Akk. wapü, “become visible,” may also belong here. 
In the case of the verb, the qal occurs 5 times, the piel once, and the hithpael once; 


= Bee 


there is also a reduplicating form yopyäpitä (Ps. 45:3[Eng v. 2]). The adj. yäpeh occurs 
42 times, together with the reduplicating form y‘pépeh (Jer. 46:20 and possibly Jer. 11:16, 
reading y‘pépeh instead of y‘péh-p*ri). The subst. y‘pi/yopi occurs 19 times. 


2. Semantic Field, Meaning, Human Beauty. The frequent association of our word 
with fo’ar, “form” (Gen. 41:18; Dt. 21:11; 1 S. 25:3; Est. 2:7), or mar’eh, “appearance” 
(Gen. 12:11; 41:2,4; 1 S. 17:42; 2 S. 14:27), or both (Gen. 29:17; 39:6; cf. Est. 2:7: tbat 


yäpä. M. Mannati, “Tüb-Y. en Ps XXVII 13: Le bonté de Y., ou Les biens de Y.?” VT, 19 (1969), 

488-493; H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1974), 69-73. 
WAS, II, 2530. 
Cf. H. Stock, Nir nfr—der gute Gott? (Hildesheim, 1951), 4ff., with additional examples. 
See G. Jéquier, Considérations sur les religions égyptiennes (Neuchâtel, 1946), 51-54. 
Stock, 8. 

5 Jéquier. 

6 J. Bergman, “Quelques reflexions sur nfr-nfr.t-nfrw,” Actes du XXIX" Congrès international 
des Orientalistes, Section Egyptologie (Paris, 1975), 8-14. 

7 See below. 

8 Leslau, Contributions, 24. 
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mar’ eh) shows that beauty refers to outward appearance. In parallel we find nä’wä (Cant. 
6:4, describing a city), na ‘am (Cant. 7:7[6], describing the beloved), bar? (Cant. 6:10, 
describing the sun and moon), and hen!" (Prov. 31:30). 

Both men and women are called beautiful: Joseph (Gen. 39:6), the youthful David (1 S. 
16:12: yıpeh “énayim, also töb rö’i, 17:42: ypéh mar’eh), Absalom (2 S. 14:25), the king 
(Ps. 45:3[2]; the king of Tyre: Ezk. 28:12,17; the messianic king: Isa. 33:17), Sarah (Gen. 
12:11); Rachel (Gen. 29:17), Abigail (1 S. 25:3), Tamar, Absalom’s sister (2 S. 13:1), Tamar, 
Absalom ’s daughter (2 S. 14:27), Abishag the Shunammite (1 K. 1:3f.), Vashti (Est. 1:11), 
Job’s daughters (Job 42:15), the royal bride (Ps. 45:12[11]), women in general (Prov. 11:22; 
Am. 8:13). The term is applied metaphorically to Israel as a woman (Ezk. 16:13-15,25) and 
to the “strange woman” (Prov. 6:25). There are numerous additional examples in the Song 
of Songs.!! A woman’s beauty is emphasized by her clothing (Jer. 4:30). 

Other beautiful things include cows (Gen. 41:2,4,18), a heifer symbolizing Egypt (Jer. 
46:20), trees (Jer. 11:16; Ezk. 31:3,7-9), the human voice (Ezk. 33:32), Zion (Ps. 48:3[2]; 
50:2; Lam. 2:15), and Tyre (Ezk. 27:3f.,11). We are told with surprising frequency how 
beauty awakens love in the opposite sex. This is sometimes stated explicitly by the use 
of "ähab (Gen. 29:18; 2 S. 13:1) or häsag (Dt. 21:11) immediately afterwards (cf. also 
hämad in Prov. 6:25, hit awwå in Ps. 45:12[11]), but is elsewhere implied by the context 
(Gen. 12:10ff.; 39:6ff.; 1 K. 1:1ff.; also in the allegory of Ezk. 16). Twice the verb All is 
used to represent beauty as being laudable (Gen. 12:15; 2 S. 14:25). 

Physical beauty is usually taken as positive, but it can also lead to arrogrant disregard 
of God (Tyre: Ezk. 27:3ff.; the king of Tyre: Ezk. 28, esp. v. 17; the women of Jerusalem: 
Isa. 3:16-24, with yōpî in v. 24). With respect to women, it is sometimes pointed out that 
beauty alone is insufficient; only when accompanied by prudence or the fear of God does 
it represent the feminine ideal. Abigail is föbat-sekel and physically beautiful (1 S. 25:3); 
a beautiful woman without discretion (särat ta am) is an absurdity (Prov. 11:22). “Charm 
(hen) is deceitful (Seger), and beauty is vain (hebel), but a woman who fears Yahweh is 
to be praised” (Prov. 31:30). 


3. Zion, the King, Trees. Unlike Egyp. nfr, “beautiful,” “good,” yph is never used of 
God. But Zion, God’s dwelling place, is occasionally called beautiful: “beautiful in 
elevation, the joy of all the earth” (Ps. 48:3[2]); “out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God shines forth” (Ps. 50:2). Lam. 2:15 alludes to these two passages: “the perfection of 
beauty” and “the joy of all the earth” are now laid low. 

The beauty of Tyre, depicted in the form of a ship, is condemned, however, because 
it is the occasion of arrogance toward God (Ezk. 27:3f.,11). 

In 1 isolated passage (Ps. 45:3[2], an epithalamion), the king of Israel is praised for 
his beauty. Isa. 33:17 refers to the beauty of the messianic king. The king of Tyre, 
however, boasts of his beauty (Ezk. 28:12,17) and is therefore punished. 

Jer. 11:16 speaks of a beautiful tree as a symbol of Israel: “a green olive tree and fair 


9 — "5 barar. 
10 — JM Adnan. 
Il See below. 
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[con]. “pépeh| Yahweh has called you.” Now, however, the tree will be consumed. The 
same theme is used by Ezekiel in an allegorical discourse with Egypt as its subject: the 
land is represented as a beautiful cedar (Ezk. 31:3,7-9) brought down by its pride. 


4. Song of Songs. The love poetry of the Song of Songs naturally refers often to the 
beauty of the lovers (masc. in 1:16, otherwise fem.). Such expressions as “you are beautiful” 
(1:15f.; 4:1), “fairest among women” (1:8; 5:9; 6:1), “my fair one” (2:10,13) are formulaic. 
Noteworthy are the comparison to Tirzah and Jerusalem (6:4) and to the moon and sun 
(6:10: “fair as the moon, bright as the sun”). Other passages include 4:10 (dödayik, “your 
love”), 7:2(1) (“your feet”), 7(6) (“how fair you are” [verb par. nä’am, reading "*hubd}). 

In ch. 16, Ezekiel applies the bride motif to Israel in an allegorical discourse. He tells 
how the foundling Israel grows up to be a beautiful woman, magnificently clothed by 
Yahweh and “exceedingly beautiful” (Ezk. 16:13); she is renowned for her beauty (v. 14). 
But she trusts in her beauty and commits harlotry (i.e., idolatry; v. 15), and will therefore 
be punished. A similar motif also appears in isolation in Jer. 4:30: in vain she beautifies 
herself (hithpael); her lovers despise her. 


5. Other. Jer. 10:4 speaks of using gold and silver to “beautify” (piel) idols, which 
nevertheless have no power. Zec. 9:17 describes the excellence (tüb) and beauty of 
restored Israel (the suffixes refer to ‘am [v. 16], not Yahweh). 

The adj. yapeh is obviously used figuratively in 2 passages in Ecclesiastes. According 
to Eccl. 3:11, God “has made everything beautiful in its time.” The translation “good” 
might be possible here;'* in any case, there is probably an allusion to Gen. 1:31 and 
similar passages. In Eccl. 5:17(18), t6b and yäpeh appear to be almost synonymous; 
eating and drinking and enjoyment of life are called “good” and “beautiful.” 

Ringgren 
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Contents: I. Root. II. 1. Statistics; 2. “Shine Forth”; 3. “Appear”; 4. Ancient Versions. IH. 1. 
Literary Forms; 2. Ancient Near East; 3. Sinai; 4. Ambivalence; 5. Theophany and Epiphany. 
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I. Root. The Hebrew root yp’, “shine forth,” has only one likely cognate: Akk. 
(w)apü, “become visible,” usually found in the causative stems Sapu and Sutäpü/sutepü, 
“show forth,” “cause to appear,” or “become visible,” “appear” (of planets), “become 
famous.”! Arab. *yf* “rise up,” “grow up” (with its derived noun yafa’, “building”),OSA 
*yf", “arise,” and Ugar. yp‘ (“be exalted” or “rise up”??) appear to involve a different 
root.? Albright* has suggested a semantic relationship between yp“ I and — 15° yapd, 
“be beautiful.” The root yp“ I is found in Jewish Aramaic, as well as in Middle Hebrew 
and the Targums,° with the meaning “appear.” 


II. 1. Statistics. The verb yp‘ appears 8 times in the OT (Dt. 33:2; Job 3:4; 10:3,22; 
37:15; Ps. 50:2; 80:2[Eng. v. 1]; 94: :1). There is a ninth occurrence if we follow the 
versions in Ps. 12:6(5), reading yöpia “or “6pia* instead of the difficult yäpiah.’ The noun 
*yip â, “brilliance,”® appears only twice (Ezk. 28:7,17). It is uncertain whether or not 
the personal name yäpia“ derives from this root.? The hiphil Adpia* (as in the MT, the 
only stem found) is very popular in the Dead Sea scrolls, with 18 occurrences, of which 


9 are in 1QH and 3 each in 1QM and CD.!® 


2. “Shine Forth.” When hdépia‘ is used, some phenomenon involving light is usually 
prominent. This is clear on the one hand from the use in synonymy or parallelism of the 
verbs — VX “Or (hiphil), “make bright” (Ps. 80:2[1]; cf. vv. 4,8,20[3,7,19]; 1QH 9:26; 
cf. v. 27), and > A zarah, “light up” (Dt. 33:2; cf. also — 733 naga), and on the other 
from the frequent appearance in the same context of words for “light” (Job 3:4f.; 37:15; 
10S 10:2; 1QH 7:24; 9:26; “dawn” in 1QH 4:6) and “darkness” (Job 3:4f.; 10:21f.; 1QS 
10:2; 1QH 9:26; Job 37:15[?]). Only in a few cases, however, does the “shining forth” 
refer to a physical source of light (1QS 10:2: the stars in the sky at night). Job 3:4; 10:22; 
37:15 are discussed immediately below. 

Of the three verses in Job, only 3:4 is clear: Job curses the day of his birth, wishing 
that it may be darkness and that no light may shine upon it. Job 10:22, which refers to 
the cheerless darkness of the realm of the dead, is almost certainly corrupt; despite many 
suggestions,"! it is not clear who or what is the subject of wattdpa’, “and she/it shone 


| CAD, 172 (1968), 201-4; for passages using the derived adj. šûpů, “brilliant, glorious,” see K. L. 
Tallqvist, Akkadische Götterepitheta. StOr, 7 (1938 [repr. 1974]), 89; C. Mullo Weir, A Lexicon of 
Accadian Prayers in the Rituals of Expiation (Oxford, 1934), 29, 253; AHw, III (1981), 1281. 

2 Cf. UT, no. 1133; WUS, no. 1215. 

3 Jenni, 753. 

* W. F. Albright, “Notes on Assyrian Lexicography and Etymology,” RA, 16 (1919), 177, n. 1. 

> T. Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strasbourg, 1910), 198f., 
203f. 

6 WIM, Il, 254. 

‘ See 4 4 below. 


10 Kuhn. 
11 See the comms. 
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forth.” Job 37:15 is equally problematical. Whether the causative w*hdpia“ is taken 
normally (“and he causes to shine forth”) or internally (“and it shines forth”), it is unclear 
what is referred to in the shining forth of the “light of his cloud” (lightning?). 

The meaning is figurative when the subject that “shines forth” cannot be a physical 
source of light. This is the case in all the passages in which Yahweh or God “shines forth” 
(Dt. 33:2; Ps. 50:2; 80:2[1]; 94:1).'? The Dead Sea scrolls in particular illustrate how a 
“spiritual” rather than physical source of light can “shine forth” or cause human subjects 
to “shine.” In 1QM 18:10; 1QH 18:6, the damaged text does not reveal who or what 
made the beleaguered worshipper “shine.” In 1QM 9:26f. (“in thy glory my light shone 
forth, for thou hast caused a lamp to shine forth from the darkness for me”); 1QH 11:26f. 
(“thy truth shone forth for eternal glory”), however, it is clearly God’s salvation and truth 
that constitute the “light.”!? Thus enlightened, the worshipper can say that he himself 
“shines forth”: 1QH 7:23-25, “My [G]od, thou hast helped me. . . , I have shone forth 
with sevenfold li[ght]. . . . For thou didst become an [et]ernal light to me.” We may note 
also the hymnic summons to Jerusalem in 1QM 12:13: “Shine forth in joy!” 


3. “Appear.” There is another usage of höpia” not characterized by either a physical 
Or a spiritual “shining,” but by the “appearance” of something previously hidden or 
invisible. The notion of light is still more or less consciously present, but the central 
element is not this “shining” but rather a visible “appearance” or “coming.” 

The use of words meaning “come” in the immediate context is characteristic of this 
usage of the verb. In Dt. 33:2, höpia“ is synonymous not only with zärah!* but also with 
— bô’ and ’ätä, “come.” In Ps. 50:2, höpia* corresponds to bô” in v. 3; in Ps. 80:2(1), to 
hälak in v. 3(2); and in Ps. 94:1, to nasa’, “rise up,” in v. 2. In Job 10:3, also, höpia* comes 
close to meaning “appear” or “come.” > l 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, too, höpia often has the meaning “come,” “appear visibly.” 
This is certainly the case in 1QpHab 11:7, which speaks of the appearance of the Wicked 
Priest: “On the Day of Atonement he appeared to them in order to destroy them.” Since 
the verb here has no positive connotations, the translation “shine forth” is out of the 
question. The translation “come,” “appear,” or “be present” is also appropriate in 1QH 
4:6 (“Like the dawn... . thou didst appear to me”), 23 (“Thou didst appear to me in thy 
might for perfect illumination”); 9:31 (“From my youth thou didst appear to me in insight 
into thy judgment”). Although the notion of a “spiritual” illumination and enlightenment 
is certainly not far distant here (especially in 4:6,23), the central point is the “coming” 
of God to the devout or their experience of God’s presence. 

We see yet another semantic nuance of höpia” when its subject is an invisible (or even 
concealed) reality; the Dead Sea scrolls furnish many examples. The destructive 
“designs” of the wicked “appear” to the devout “as bitterness” (1QH 5:32; cf. 7:3), and 
when the community is purified (CD 20:27) the deeds of the wicked will “appear” (CD 


12 See 3 below. 

13 S., Aalen, “WIR ôr,” I, 166f. 
14 See 2 above. 

15 See II.1 below. 
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20:3,6). In the same “apocalyptic” sense, “the glory of God for Israel” appears (CD 
20:25f.). Neither “shine forth” or “come” would translate höpia“ correctly here; the best 
translation is “be seen/revealed.” 


4. Ancient Versions. The ancient versions exhibit a striking uncertainty in translating 
höpia“. Only in 2 passages does the LXX use Gk. emphainomai, “appear” (Ps. 80:2[1][LXX 
79:2]; 50:2[LXX 49:2]); in the latter passage emphanös hexei is a conflation of Heb. hdpia* 
(v. 2) and yabö’ (v. 3) in the MT. The Vulg. follows the LXX in 80:2(1X Vulg. 79:2) with 
Lat. manifestare and 50:2(Vulg. 49:3) with manifeste veniet, in the former, Jerome translates 
ostendere, and in the latter correctly gives apparuit in v. 2 and veniet in v. 3. The LXX takes 
a different tack in Ps. 94:1(LXX 93:1) with parrésidzomai, “speak or appear freely” (the 
same verb in Ps. 12:6[5][Vulg. 11:6]); the Vulg. adopts this translation with libere egit, 
which Jerome corrects to ostendere. In Job 3:4, the LXX prefers the meaning “come” with 
élthoi, whereas the Vulg. emphasizes “shining” with inlustret. 

In some cases the meaning of höpia” seems to have been guessed at, with varying 
success. In Dt. 33:2, for example, the LXX reads katéspeusen, “hurried down” (from Mt. 
Paran); the Vulg. correctly translates apparuit. The difficult passage Job 10:3 is translated 
by the LXX as prosésches, “thou dost approach” or “thou art troubled by” (the counsel 
of the wicked); the adiuves of the Vulg. is also a free rendering. No equivalent to höpia" 
can be found in the LXX versions of Job 10:22; 37:15; the Vulg. has ostenderunt in 37:15, 
but reads totally differently in 10:22. In Ezk. 28:7,17, the noun yip @ is translated källos, 
“beauty,” by the LXX and decus, “ornament,” by the Vulg., clearly on the basis of an 
erroneous etymology (from yäpd).'® 

In summary, we may say that the LXX and Vulg.to the extent the root was known 
to them—almost always took it in the sense of “come” or “appear,” never (with the single 
exception of the Vulg. in Job 3:4) in the sense of “shine forth.” 


IMI. 1. Literary Forms. The verb höpia” takes on theological significance primarily 
when it is used to describe the appearance of the deity. This is clearly the case in 4 
passages belonging to cultic poetry: Dt. 33:2; Ps. 50:2 occur at the beginning of hymnic 
sections, and Ps. 80:2(1); 94:1 occur at the beginning of communal laments. Job 10:3 
(Job’s response to Bildad’s first speech) probably speaks ironically of God’s appearance. 
But it would be unwise to conclude that the natural setting of hdpia‘ was sacral language, 
where it was used as a technical term for “appearance” in a theophany; such a conclusion 
is contradicted by the “secular” usage in Job 3:4; 10:22; 37:15, which continues in the 
Dead Sea scrolls (cf. esp. 1QpHab 11:7; 1QH 5:32; CD 20:3,6). Furthermore, a specifi- 
cally theological usage of höpia“ did in fact develop at Qumran, by no means restricted 
to the appearance of God.!’ 


2. Ancient Near East. To the extent that Yahweh or God is the subject who “appears,” 


16 See I above. 
1? See I1.2, 3 above. 
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hdpia* belongs to the realm of theophany. Like zärah and nägä, it depicts theophany as 
a blinding light. In order to understand this “visual” element, we must first recall the 
religio-historical background of theophany in the ancient Near East.!® The Egyptians, 
too, thought that consuming fire—or at least blinding light—was associated with the 
coming of the gods in their “true” (i.e, incapable of graphic representation) form.!? It 
would be erroneous to derive this type of theophany description from the cult of solar 
deities. We agree with Stein?! that “primitive” religion should be considered the 
common root: here fire and light are inseparable components of the notion of the divine.” 


3. Sinai. Of the OT texts that speak of God’s “radiant” appearance, Dt. 33:2 is by general 
consensus the earliest; the analogous use of höpia” (Ps. 50:2; 80:2[1]; 94:1) and zarah is 
probably traditio-historically dependent on this passage. The statement in Dt. 33:2 that 
Yahweh appeared “from Sinai” suggests a connection with the Sinai tradition, but it must 
be noted that the descriptions of the Sinai theophany before P know nothing of the 
“radiant” appearance of Yahweh/Elohim. It is therefore wrong to suggest any literary 
influence of these accounts on Dt. 33:2. The passage emphasizes the extraordinary 
importance of the Sinai tradition, but it depicts the theophany in its own unique way. 


4. Ambivalence. As in the case of other verbs used to describe a theophany, when 
hôpîa* is used the purpose and effect of God’s coming or appearance must be determined 
from the context. God’s timely intervention in human affairs is always involved, but the 
purpose ranges from punishment and death for God’s enemies to deliverance and life for 
God’s people. The focus is on judgment (n‘gämöt) in Ps. 94:1f., on salvation (y°5a°4; cf. 
‘ézer in 1QM 1:16) in Ps. 80:2f.(1f.). In the hymnic framework surrounding the Blessing 
of Moses (Dt. 33:2-5,26-29), the emphasis is also on the help (‘Zer v. 26) provided by 
God’s coming. The solemn description of a theophany in Ps. 50:1-6 is followed by a 
divine address in two parts, “in which Yahweh enters into judgment with his people.””4 
This “prophetic” usage of hôpîa ‘is all the more noteworthy because the word never came 
to be used in the prophets’ message of judgment and salvation. The double symbolism 
(consuming fire and radiant light) of hépia“ vividly expresses the ambivalence of God’s 
appearance. l 


5. Theophany and Epiphany. The appearance of Yahweh must be thought of in both 


18 On Sum. me-lám, Akk. melammu and šalummatu, “terrifying brilliance,” see Jeremias, 77f.; 
on the use of Akk. (w)apü, “shine forth,” and Sapd, “brilliant,” see I above. 

19 E, Hornung, Der Eine und die Vielen: Agyptische Gottesvorstellungen (Darmstadt, 1971), 
117-124. 

20 Cf. Schnutenhaus, 9, who thinks that the appearance of the sun-god may also have been 
transferred to Yahweh. 

2! B. Stein, Der Begriff K’bod Jahweh und seine Bedeutung für die alttestamentliche Got- 
teserkenntnis (Emsdetten, 1939), 75-79. 

22 W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, VI (Münster, 1935), 299f., 419. 

23 Jeremias, 100-111, 154f. 

24 H. Gunkel, in loc. 
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historical and cultic terms, as suggested by Westermann’s distinction between 
“epiphany” and “theophany.”* In Ps. 80:2(1); 94:1, intervention is primarily historical; 
in Ps. 50:2, it is cultic. Only in cultic rite and ceremony, however, is the historical event 
recognized as Yahweh’s appearance; conversely, cultic appearance takes on substance 
only as it makes the past or future acts of Yahweh in history present reality. The two 
“loci” of Yahweh’s appearance are inseparable. Both focus on the experience of 
Yahweh's mighty presence, which can be described only in symbolic words. The verb 
hôpîa* characterizes this experience as an event beyond the control of God’s people, 
explicable only on the basis of Yahweh’s sovereign faithfulness, in each instance 
immediately terrifying and only thus seen also as an act of deliverance and a fulfillment 
of hope. 

Barth 


5 C, Westermann, Praise and Lament in the Psalms (Eng. trans., Atlanta, 1981), 99f. 
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I. General. The Semitic root ys"! is used primarily to refer to various forms of going 
out or in (gal) or leading out or in (hiphil). The root appears also in Akkadian as (w)asü® 
(cf. Ezr. 6:15), in Ugaritic, in Phoenician and Punic,* and in Aramaic (although the more 
common Aramaic word for “go out” is npg, with 11 occurrences in Biblical Aramaic).° 
In Arabic, hré is more common.® The name ‘I-sa-Ya has been found at Ebla.’ 

The semantic field of ys’ includes: > X12 bô’ (like ys’, found only in gal, hiphil, and 
hophal), > MYW salah piel, > 2W Sab, — YD) ndsa‘, and — YN zara‘. In descriptions 
of theophanies we also find sa “ad (Jgs. 5:4f.) and — T yärad. For bö’ as the antonym 
of ys’, see TDOT, II, 21, 24, 30, 46, 49. 

The verb yäsa’ occurs 781 times in the qal (counting multiple occurrences within a single 


(1979), 9f.; E. W. Nicholson, Exodus and Sinai in History and Tradition (Richmond, 1973); S. L L. 
Norin, Er Spaltete das Meer. CB, 9 (Ger. trans. 1977); M. Noth, A History of Pentateuchal 
Traditions (Eng. trans. 1972; repr. Chico, Calıf., 1981), 47-51; J. G. Plöger, Literarkritische, 
formgeschichtliche und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Deuteronomium. BBB, 26 (1967), 100- 
115, 174-184; H.-D. Preuss, Deuterojesaja (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1976); W. Richter, “Beobachtun- 
gen zur theologischen Systembildung in der alttestamentlichen Literatur anhand des ‘kleinen 
geschichtlichen Credo’,” Wahrheit und Verkündigung. Festschrift M. Schmaus, | (1967), 175-212; 
idem, Die sogenannten vorprophetischen Berufungsberichte. FRLANT, N.S. 83[ 101] (1970), 112; 
H. Rücker, Die Begründungen der Weisungen Jahwes im Pentateuch. ErfThSt, 30 (1973), 40ff., 
52ff.; L. Ruppert, “Gottes befreiendes Handeln in der Geschichtstheologie des ATs,” in L. Hödl, 
et al., Das Heil und die Utopien (Paderborn, 1977), 67-81; W. H. Schmidt, “Jahwe in Ägypten,” 
Sefer Rendtorff. Festschrift R. Rendtorff. BDBAT, 1 (1975), 94-112 = Kairos, N.S. 18 (1976), 43-54; 
R. Schmitt, Exodus und Passah: Ihr Zusammenhang im AT. OBO, 7 (1975); F. Schnutenhaus, “Das 
Kommen und Erscheinen Gottes im AT,” ZAW, 76 (1964), 1-22, esp. 2-5; J.-L. Ska, “La sortie 
d’Egypte (Ex 7-14) dans le récit sacerdotale (P®) et la tradition prophétique,” Bibl, 60 (1979), 
191-215; D. E. Skweres, Die Rückverweise im Buch Deuteronomium. AnBibl, 79 (1979), 110ff., 
213ff.; H. Vorländer, Die Entstehungszeit des jehowistischen Geschichtswerkes. EH, ser. 23, 109 
(1978), 82ff.; H.-E. von Waldow, Die Bedeutung der Erwählungstraditionen Israels für die 
Eschatologie der alttestamentlichen Propheten (diss., Heidelberg, 1956), 24ff.; P. Weimar, Unter- 
suchungen zur priesterschriftlichen Exodusgeschichte. FzB, 9 (1973), idem and E. Zenger, Ex- 
odus. SBS, 75 (1975) (esp. with regard to historical questions); J. Weingreen, “TARIYA in Genesis 
15:7,” Words and Meanings. Festschrift D. W. Thomas (Cambridge, 1968), 209-215; J. N. M. 
Wijngaards, The Formulas of the Deuteronomic Creed (Tilburg, 1963), 22-27; idem, “WX and 
1°97, a Twofold Approach to the Exodus,” VT, 15 (1965), 91-102; E. Zenger, “Funktion und Sinn 
der ältesten Herausführungsformel,” ZDMGSup, 1 (1969), 334-342. 

See also the bibliog. on the theme of “theophany” in H. D. Preuss, “R13 bö’,” TDOT, Il, 20. 

| Cf. Jenni, 755; G. Bergsträsser, Introduction to the Semitic Languages (Eng. trans, Winona 
Lake, 1983), 218f. 

2 CAD, 1/2 (1968), 356-385. 

3 UT, no. 1138; WUS, no. 1222; Whitaker, 317; D. G. Pardee, “ Attestations of Ugaritic 
Verb/Preposition Combinations in Later Dialects,” UF, 9 (1977), 214; here also in the shafel with 
the meaning “cause to come forth, escape,” as well as a verbalized substantive and a military term 
for “move out”; see also M. Dijkstra and J. C. de Moor, “Problematical Passages in the Legend of 
Aghatu,” UF, 7 (1975), 206. 

4 DISO, 110, 164 (noun); cf. KBL*, 406a. 

5 KBL?*, 1082b; LexSyr, 304f.; also the citations in KAJ, III, 38. 

6 Cf. Jenni, 755. 

7 G. Pettinato, “The Royal Archives of Tell Mardikh-Ebla,” BA, 39 (1976), 50. 
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verse, including use in figura etymologica) and 278 times in the hiphil. There are only 4 
clear occurrences of the hophal: Gen. 38:25; Jer. 38:22; Ezk. 38:8; 47:8. Both occurrence 
of a hophal and overall meaning are disputed in 2 S. 18:22 (reading musé t [cf. Gen. 38:25; 
Dt. 14:28] with Wellhausen and Caspari as “paid out”; cf. “distribute” in 10S 6:20); Cant. 
8:10; Ezk. 14:22; 44:5. The prepositions used with ys’ are discussed by GesB, §310b. 

Ginsberg and above all Dahood® have proposed for Job 23:10b; 28:11 (cf. v. 1); Prov. 
25:4 a meaning “shine” similar to that of Arab. wadu’a or wada’a (cf. also Ugaritic’). 

Nominal derivatives of the verb include: yöse’z, “miscarriage” (?) in cattle (Ps. 144:14; 
cf. Ex. 21:22); yäsi’, “descendant” (only 2 Ch. 32:21 [Q]*°); and se’‘sa’im, “growth,” 
“offspring” (11 occurrences, plus 2 in Sirach!!). 

The noun mösä’ (an abstract formation!) has a range of meanings similar to that of 
the verb: “exit,” “going out,” “intention,” “point of departure,” “rising” (of the sun), 
“utterance” (what “goes out” of someone’s lips [ Yahweh's: Dt. 8:3; Sir. 39:17]), and even 
“spring” (2 K. 2:21; etc.); special note should be taken of Ps. 19:7(Eng. v. 6) (cf. Ps. 
75:7[6] and the proper name in 1 Ch. 2:46); Hos. 6:3. Note also mösä’ä in the sense of 
“origin” (exit = beginning) in Mic. 5:1(2), but “latrine” in 2 K. 10:27 (Q) (the place to 
which one goes out?). 

Like mésd °, tsa 6t (23 occurrences) has a wide range of meanings: “exits,” “sources,” 
“terminus”; also “way out,” “escape” (Ps. 68:21[20]). Whether sö’n derives from the 
root ys is disputed.'? 

The most important equivalents in the LXX are Gk. exérchomai,'* ekporetiomai,'> 
exodos,!® and exägö (for the hiphil). Altogether, however, the LXX uses more than 100 
equivalents for the root.!? 

In addition to the disputed hophal passages, the reading of Prov. 25:4; Hos. 6:5 is 
uncertain. 


II. Qalin General Usage. a. Of the 781 occurrences of the verb in the qal, the 
majority (almost 400) involve the meaning of someone’s going or coming forth (or not 


8 M. Dahood, Proverbs and Northwest Semitic Philology. SPIB, 113 (1963), 52; idem, 
“Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography III,” Bibi, 46 (1965), 321; idem, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography 
IV,” Bibl, 47 (1966), 416, on mösä” = “star”; cf. also Neh. 4:15; Job 38:7; Ps. 65:9; Cant. 8:10; 
idem, Psalms I. AB, XVI (1965), 93f., 267; on Job 28:11, cf. also A. C. M. Blommerde, Northwest 
Semitic Grammar and Job. BietOr, 22 (1969), 106f.; also J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the 
Text of the OT (Oxford, 1968), 328. 

9% KTU, 1.16 1, 53. 

10 Cf. KBL*, 408f. 

l1 Cf. D. Barthélemy and O. Rickenbacher, Konkordanz zum hebräischen Sirach (Göttingen, 
1973), 161f. 

12 Cf. R. Meyer, Hebräische Grammatik (Berlin, *1966-1972). 

13 Cf. KBL?, 790a. 

14 J. Schneider, “éEegyoua,” TDNT, II, 678-680. 

15 F, Hauck and S. Schulz, “txnogevoua,” TDNT, VI, 578f. 

16 W. Michaelis, “eioodog,” TDNT, V, 103-9. 

17 See E. C. dos Santos, An Expanded Hebrew Index for the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to 
the Septuagint (Jerusalem, 1973), 83f. 
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doing so) to or from a place, departing, setting forth, or escaping, and sometimes even 
returning; cf. > JY $üb but above all > YO3 nasa‘ and — 771 hälak (hälakh). The 
meaning is thus “dislocative, separative, ingressive,”!® and the verb is therefore used 
most often with min. Not uncommonly the point of departure is implied (cf. 2 S. 16:7: 
“Begone!”), while the antonym — X13 bô’ focuses more on the goal (also true of the 
hiphil). Most often, the qal of yäs@’ appears in the perfect or as a participle. Like 5ö’,'? 
it can be used as an auxiliary verb, e.g. 2 S. 24:20; 1 K. 2:46; 19:11 (“step outside”); 2 K. 
8:3; 10:9; Isa. 30:22; Mal. 3:20(4:2). Some texts clearly use yäsä’ as a catchword: Ex. 
8f.; 11:8; 16:4ff.; Jgs. 11:31ff.; 1 S. 11:1-11; 1 K. 20:13ff. 

One important aspect of this range of meanings is the release of slaves (> "WSN kopš) 
or property (mittd): Ex. 21:2,5; cf. especially 21:7; this represents a fixed idiom, which 
serves as a catchword in Ex. 21:2-11. The verb can also be used without the addition of 
hopSi, since the meaning is clear even without this qualification (Lev. 25:28,30f.; cf. also 
Lev. 25:33; 27:27; Dt. 15:16; 2 K. 13:5 [or is this a hiphil?]). This usage will be discussed 
again under V.c and VI. 

b. Another large group of occurrences (over 50) involves things or objects (e.g., rivers, 
years, boundaries’) that go forth from some beginning, or go to (‘e/) or end at some 
destination.*! This meaning also appears in negative constructions. The word can also 
refer to “necessities” (2 K. 12:13[12]), and can mean “undertake” or “succeed” (2 K. 
18:7; Prov. 25:4). A sword is “drawn” (Ezk. 21:9[4]), a river “flows” (Gen. 2:10; Ezk. 
47:8), something “comes” to light (Job 28:11; cf. Ps. 17:2; Hab. 1:4) or “sprouts” (1 K. 
5:13[4:33]; Isa. 11:1; 14:29; etc.). Aperson “comes forth” from the womb (Jer. 1:5; 20:18; 
Sir. 40:1; cf. the derivatives discussed under I above). 

This “birth” or “descent” is of special importance** in the context of the promise to 
David and P’s version of the promise of descendants to Abraham (probably modeled on 
the promise to David) in Gen. 17:6 (cf. v. 16; 35:11), which speaks of “kings.”* In a 
contrasting sense we find the verb used for a miscarriage (Ex. 21:22; Nu. 12:12; cf. Dt. 
28:57) or an emission of semen (Lev. 15:16,32; 22:4).*4 In Mic. 5:1(2), the absence of a 
subject and the unclear reference of lî make it difficult to translate both yäsä’ and mésa `,” 
but the problems hardly justify translating ys’ here as “subject, (go out in order to) 
surrender” (as in 1 S. 11:3,10; 2 K. 18:31 par. Isa. 36:16; Jer. 38:2,17,18,21), in the sense 


18 H. Schweizer, Elischa in den Kriegen. StANT, 37 (1974), 151. 

19 —» RYJ bô’, Il, 21. 

20 On the latter, see M. Ottosson, “9193 g“bül (g“bhül),” TDOT, Il, 364. 

21 See also E. Kutsch, “ ‘. .. am Ende des Jahres’: Zur Datierung des israelitischen Herbstfestes 
in Ex 23 16,” ZAW, 83 (1971), 15-21. 

22 —» YW zara‘, IV, 157; also the combination with yäsä’ in 2 S. 7:12; 16:11 and the contrast 
with 1 K. 8:19 par. 2 Ch. 6:9, as well as the negative statement in' 2 K. 20:18 par. Isa. 39:7. See 
also E. von Nordheim, “König und Tempel: Der Hintergrund des Tempelbauverbotes in 2 Samuel 
vii,” VT, 27 (1977), 450f. 

23 See M. Weinfeld, “N2 brit (b‘rith),” TDOT, Il, 270-72; also R. Clements, Abraham and 
David. SBL, N.S. 5 (1967), 72. 

24 See also M. Tsevat, “PN hdgar,” TDOT, IV, 148. 

25 See W. Rudolph, Micha. KAT, XIII/3 (1975), 90; also UF, 9 (1977), 358ff. 
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that the future ruler subjects himself totally to Yahweh (= /f) (cf. Mic. 5:3[4]).2° Above 
all, Mic. 5:1c(2c) contradicts this interpretation. 

c. In a third group of occurrences (more than 120), yasa’ is used as a technical military 
term (often with > XIX saba’)?’ meaning “go forth to battle,” “move out” (e.g., Gen. 
14:8, with v. 17 possibly meant as a deliberate contrast; Ex. 17:9; Nu. 1:3,22ff.; Jgs. 21:21 
in contrast to peaceful “coming forth”; Nu. 26:2 with reference to everyone qualified for 
military service; and so on through 1-2 Chronicles). It is noteworthy that both Yahweh 
and the militia of Israel “go out” to battle (Jgs. 4:14; cf. 5:4), although the use of the same 
verb is (deliberately?) avoided (> T° ydrad; but cf. 1 Ch. 14:15!). Usage in the 
Chronicler’s history has been discussed by Welten. 

d. This usage in military terminology leads to a first, relatively frequent, combination 
of the opposites bô” and yäsä’ to mean “go out and come (back) in” (a usage found also 
at Ugarit and in the Dead Sea scrolls):*? Nu. 21:23; 27:17,21 (reinterpreted in a cultic 
sense; cf. e below); Dt. 20:1; 21:10; 23:10f.(9f.) (close to being cultic); 24:5; 31:2(?); 
Josh. 11:4; 14:11; 1 S. 8:20; 18:13,16; 29:6; 2 S. 5:2; 1 K. 3:7 (but cf. 2 Ch. 1:10!); also 
2 K. 11:7;*° 1 Ch. 5:18; 20:1; 2 Ch. 1:10; Job 39:21; Isa. 42:13; cf. Prov. 30:27 (locusts). 

e. “Come in and go out”?! is also used (mostly with priests as the subj.) in the sense 
“perform cultic acts”: Ex. 28:35; 33:7-11; 34:34; Lev. 9:23; 16:17£.,23f.; Nu. 27:17,21 (here 
clearly on the borderline between military and cultic terminology); 1 K. 8:10 (yäsä@’ alone; 
cf. 2 Ch. 5:11); 2 K. 11:9; Ezk. 42:13f.; 44:3 (cf. v. 19); 46:2,8-10; with > WW) nasi’ as 
subject: Ezk. 44:3; 46:2,8,10,12; with >DY ‘am as the subject: Ezk. 46:9f. Only in 2 Ch. 
23:7 is the king the subject; contrast 2 Ch. 26:18,20. See also 1QSa 1:17 (hiphil in 1:23). 

f. In addition to the general meaning of “go out and come in,” it is not uncommon for 
bö’ and yäsä’ to be used together (with some 15 occurrences) as an inclusive pair of 
antonyms to indicate totality:?? “be able to do something/everything,” or simply “do 
something,” as in Nu. 27:17(?); Dt. 28:6,19; 31:2; 2 K. 11:8 par.; 19:27; Ps. 121:8; Isa. 
37:28; Jer. 37:4; cf. the deliberate contrast and the word order in Gen. 42:15. When 
negated, this combination means “not know what to do,” “be incapable of doing 
anything” (Dt. 31:2; 1 K. 3:7; cf. 2 S. 3:25 with mésa’). 

g. Asin Akkadian (sit SamSi), Ugaritic,’* and Egyptian,*5 yäsä’ not uncommonly means 


26 This interpretation is also supported by J. T. Willis, “R¥* 9 YN in Micah 5.1,” JOR, ns. 
58 (1967/68), 317-322. 

27 See A. S. van der Woude, “R33 säbä’ Heer,” THAT, 11, 500ff. 

28 P. Welten, Geschichte und Geschichtsdarstellung in den Chronikbiichern. WMANT, 
42 (1973), 92, 97, 130, 154f. 

29 On the antonyms discussed here in sections d-f, see Plöger, 174ff.; also — 813, II, 21, 44-49. 

30 See J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des ATs 
(Berlin, *1963), 292£.; also G. Robinson, “Is 2 Kings XI 6 a Gloss?” VT, 27 (1977), 56-58. 

31 — RIJ bd’, II, 23. 

32 Cf. Boccaccio. 

33 Contra Plöger, 180. 

34 Cf. T. Hartmann, “YYY Sæmæš Sonne,” THAT, Il, 993. 

35 See, e.g., J. Assmann, Liturgische Lieder an den Sonnengott, I (Berlin, 1969), index; idem, 
Zeit und Ewigkeit im alten Agypten. AHAW, 1975/1, 49ff. 
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the “going forth” = “rising” of the sun (or other heavenly bodies): Gen. 19:23; Jgs. 5:31; 
Ps. 19:6f.(5f.); Isa. 13:10;5° cf. Ps. 65:9(8); 75:7(6).3’ In combination with > R13 bö’® 
it refers to the rising and setting of the sun or stars in Neh. 4:15(21); cf. Ezk. 7:10, where 
the text is obscure. The similarity to military usage is noteworthy. When the sun rises, it 
enters into sovereignty (Ps. 19); cf. the coming forth of — (N)P’T3 sedeg/s’dägä in Ps. 
37:6; Isa. 45:23; 62:1, where noun and verb together describe the “shining forth of 
salvation” (cf. also “shine”).°? According to Ahlstrém,*° ys” in the Psalms is always 
associated with the notion of light, although this holds true only in Ps. 19.4! 

h. “Go forth from the mouth” (> 19 peh; cf. Akk. sit pi) can mean “utter” in general 
(Josh. 6:10; Jgs. 11:36; etc.), but usually more specifically “command” (Nu. 30:3[2]; 
32:24; Jer. 44:17; etc.; cf. Lk. 2:1!; also Prov. 2:6 without the verb*2). From the mouth 
of Yahweh or God go forth commands and words that can be trusted (esp. Deutero-Isaiah: 
Isa. 45:23; 48:3; 55:11; also Job 37:2 [thunder]; Ps. 89:35[34]; Dnl. 9:23). 

i. Just as water goes forth (Ex. 17:6; Nu. 20:11; Jgs. 15:19; cf. mösä’ in the sense of 
“spring”; also Ezk. 47:1,8,12; Joel 4:18[3:18]; Zec. 14:8, where the notion is developed 
on the basis of Yahweh's new dwelling in his temple among his people) and light (Hos. 
6:5) or fire*? breaks out (Ex. 22:5[6]; Lev. 9:24; etc.), not uncommonly with Yahweh as 
the cause, so anger (Nu. 17:11[16:46]) or a curse throughout the whole earth (Zec. 5:3; 
cf. vv. 5b-6; note here, too, the close association with the antonym bö’**) may go forth 
from Yahweh. 

j. In combination with > 9°13 göräl, yasa’ refers to instruction received by casting 
lots, especially in questions having to do with assignment of territory: Nu. 33:54; Josh. 
16:1 (cf. 18:11); then 19:1,17,24,32,40; 21:4 (possibly P); 1 Ch. 24:7; 25:9; 26:14; also 
Job 23:10 (all exilic or postexilic passages). In 1 S. 14:4, on the other hand, the verb 
designates “free passage” that is not determined by lot. Usage in the Dead Sea scrolls is 
discussed in VII below. 

k. Finally, with > W93 nepes or > NM rüah as object, yäsä’ means “breathe one’s 
last” (as it does in Ugaritic*5); Gen. 35:29; Ps. 146:4; cf. Gen. 44:28; Job 14:2; Ezk. 
26:18; Sir. 38:23. Use with /éb also belongs here (“their hearts failed them”: Gen. 42:28), 
as does “be beside oneself” in Cant. 5:6. 


III. Theological Usage. The texts already discussed have often had theological 
overtones, so that here, too, as so often in the OT, the boundary between “secular” and 


36 Mt zärah (zärach). 

37 See G. W. Ahlström, Psalm 89 (Lund, 1959), 127f. 

38 ~» RIJ bd’, II, 21. 

39 Esh, 306f.; Ahlström, 79. 

40 Ibid., 127, n. 5. 

41 Cf. the criticism by H. Ringgren in “NW zärah (zärach),” TDOT, TV, 142. 
42 But cf. RS 22.439, I, 4f. = Ugaritica, V, 277. 

43 — WR “és, 1, 418-428; Esh. 

44 Cf + RYJ bô’, Il, 26f.; also > TYR "ala (’ald). 

45 KTU, 1.18 IV, 24f., 36 = KTU, 1.16 1, 35. 
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“theological” is not absolutely clear. The texts to be discussed in this section are those 
in which the qal of ys’ appears in contexts that are of special theological significance, 
e.g., those that refer to Yahweh. 

a. In the visions of Zechariah (Zec. 2-6), the 14 occurrences of yäsä’ make it a 
catchword. Often it is the > "RYA mal’ak who goes forth (Zec. 2:7[3]; 5:5; similarly in 
2 K. 19:35 par. and the restatement in 2 Ch. 32:21!; also Nu. 22:32; Dnl. 9:22). A great 
narrative arch holds these visions together, defined in part by the frequent repetition of 
yäsä’ (cf. also Zec. 5:6,9; 6:1,7), which on the one hand conveys (as it is meant to) an 
“impression of centrifugal movement” and on the other emphasizes the spatial orien- 
tation of the entire section.*’ 

In the heavenly court, when Yahweh asks who will entice Ahab, a M1" rüah comes 
forward (1 K. 22:21f.) declaring its readiness to be > PW Seger and to work in the 
mouth of all his prophets. Micaiah states that Yahweh has asked the spirit to do so (cf. 
2 Ch. 18:20f.). 

From the false prophets of Jerusalem, too, disaster or ungodliness and wickedness go 
forth into all the land (Jer. 23:15, a verdict spoken by Yahweh). But it is also promised 
that songs of thanksgiving will once more go forth from this city (Jer. 30:19) and that its 
ruler* will come forth from its midst (v. 21). 

From Zion instruction®? will go forth (Isa. 2:3; Mic. 4:2; cf. Dt. 17:11[?]), defined 
more closely by the parallel > 37 dabar (dabhar)® (cf. Isa. 45:23; 51:4f.; 55:11; Ezk. 
33:30) and therefore clearly meaning more than help in resolving specific conflicts. A 
“remnant”! will also go forth from Jerusalem (Isa. 37:32 par.).5? 

Deutero-Isaiah has Yahweh state repeatedly that salvation, help, deliverance, and a 
trustworthy word go forth from his mouth promising salvation (Isa. 45:23; 51:4f.; 55:11; 
cf. the restatement in Isa. 62:11, which nevertheless seeks to hold fast to the essential 
message). There is a certain similarity to Ps. 17:2, which looks for priestly assurance. 

The catchword > VDWN mispät in Ps. 17:2 recalls Hos. 6:5, a verse that is textually 
and literarily difficult; some light may be cast on the passage by Hab. 1:4, 7, where the 
same idea is expressed negatively. The imperfect tense describes the expected outcome. 

The people in exile wish indeed to hear from the prophet the word that goes forth from 
Yahweh, but they do not act according to it (Ezk. 33:30). Therefore in a symbolic action 
the prophet proclaims proleptically the removal into exile of the remaining population of 
Jerusalem and their king (Ezk. 12:4; cf. v. 12; also with the hiphil in v. 14; on the pl. mdsa’é, 
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cf. Ps. 65:9[8]). Those who are left will “come forth” to the exiles as witnesses to the 
judgment that has befallen Jerusalem (Ezk. 14:22; cf. Jer. 15:1; also Ezk. 36:20; Am. 4:3; 
Mic. 4:10; Zec. 9:14; 14:2, where “going forth” appears in oracles of judgment). 

b. The antonym of yasä’, > RII bö’,5? is often used in Wisdom Literature to indicate 
the connection between conduct and reward. Although an analogous statement of this 
notion with ydsa ‘is not found in Proverbs or Ecclesiastes, it does occur in Sir. 16:14 (cf. 
42:13). And 1 S. 24:14(13) cites a proverb to the effect that wickedness “comes forth” 
from the wicked. The deliberate repetition of yasa’ in 2 K. 2:23f. also shows that this 
usage, although rare, did occur. 

c. A small group of texts uses yäs@’ to express Yahweh’s governance of history. This 
recalls the similar use of > 813 b6°>* in a larger group of texts. When something “comes 
from Yahweh,” its course and above all its end are determined (Gen. 24:50; Ruth 1:13[?]; 
Isa. 28:29; Lam. 3:38 [with v. 37]; also 2 K. 18:7; Ps. 109:7, where “from Yahweh” ts 
implicit). 

d. There are 18 occurrences of the qal of yäsä’ with Yahweh as subject. Here it is 
Yahweh who comes forth in a theophanic or epiphanic event, which usually leads up to 
an action (cf. also the use of > X12 56’,55 — TT yärad, and — 19% s’d.>° The focus is 
not so much on Yahweh’s starting point in these cases as on his goal and purpose in 
coming forth.*’ As a subset of the many passages that speak of God’s coming,?® the texts 
using yäsä’ do not focus on heaven or the earthly temple or some other place, which 
might be seen as correlates,°? but rather define his coming forth as being warlike. 
Yahweh comes forth to battle, usually on behalf of his people but in prophetic oracles of 
judgment also against them (cf. Jgs. 5:4f.; 2 S. 5:24!; Isa. 42:13a; also Hos. 6:3 [mdsa’}). 
Yahweh probably starts from Sinai, as Dt. 33:2; Hab. 3:3 show. Mic, 1:3 (cf. literally Isa. 
26:21, but for judgment against the nations) describes Yahweh’s coming forth without 
indicating his starting point precisely (mägöm: his heavenly palace?), merely stating that 
he comes for judgment (Mic. 1:5; also Jer. 4:7; 15:1; 21:12; 23:19; 25:32). The natural 
phenomena consequent on Yahweh’s coming are often mentioned. Hab. 3:13° also 
speaks of Yahweh’s warlike coming to aid his people. Drawing on motifs of the Yahweh 
war (cf. Jgs. 5:4f.), Zec. 14:3 promises that Yahweh will go forth to fight against the 
nations. But Yahweh’s — 7133 kābôd also went forth from the Jerusalem temple as a 
sign of judgment (Ezk. 10:18f.). The verb yäsa, as a technical term associated with 
theophany, appears also, for example, in 1 (Eth.) En. 1:3; As.Mos. 10:3. Yahweh also 
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goes forth as a warrior in Ex. 11:4 (J) (cf. 2 S. 5:24 par.; Ps. 81:6[5]; Mic. 7:15). These 
passages are already somewhat close to the texts that use the qal of yäsä for the exodus 
from Egypt.® 

Several Psalms lament that Yahweh has not gone out with Israel’s armies®* (Ps. 
44:10[9]; 60:12[10] par. 108:12[11]; cf. Mic. 7:15; Ps. 68:8[7] in its context), illustrating 
once more that Yahweh’s going forth as a warrior to help his people was an integral part 
of Israel’s faith and hope. 


IV. The Exodus (Qal). In comparison to the hiphil of ys’ (“cause to go out,” “bring 
out,” with Yahweh as subj.),© the qal (“go out,” with Israel as subj.) is used much less 
frequently with reference to the exodus. It appears some 40 times, and not at all in 
Leviticus, Hosea, Amos, Joel, Jonah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Obadiah, or Sirach.°° This 
usage must be treated separately, because it exhibits certain peculiarities. In addition, the 
use of the hiphil in this context can then be defined more precisely. 

a. The only occurrence in Genesis is 15:14, in the historical summary of vv. 13-16. 
Verses 13f.,16 are often assigned to E; this cannot be correct, however, since P is already 
familiar with the summary. These words spoken by God are a masterpiece of OT 
historical theology,°’ but presuppose by their very nature a developed historical perspec- 
tive. The ease with which v. 12 leads into vv. 17f. likewise reveals vv. 13-16 to be an 
interpolation. History is interpreted here as being shaped by Yahweh’s promise and its 
fulfillment, guided by his purpose and plan. The exodus of Israel from Egypt is 
“foreseen.” It is possible that ys” in 15:14 (cf. vv. 4f.,7) echoes 14:17f.;% this would also 
imply a late date for Gen. 14 in its final form. 

The clear relationship of ys’ to the description of Yahweh’s liberating act begins with 
the book of Exodus. Yahweh sets his oppressed people free from their slavery in Egypt. 
Here, too, there is a striking similarity to military usage of yäsä .°” Yahweh acts as a 
warrior in order to liberate. Against the background of Ex. 11:4, v. 8, with three 
repetitions of ys’, marks a first focal point. According to Ex. 12:31, Moses and Aaron 
are to give the command to depart, so that the people may serve Yahweh.”° Verse 37 uses 
ns" instead of ys’, thus illustrating the relatively undeveloped terminology of this chapter: 
the hiphil of ys’ does not appear at all in Ex. 13:17-14:31. Ex. 12:41 describes in this 
context the carrying out of the command: “all the hosts” (military terminology!) of Israel 
went out from the land of Egypt.”! 

Ex. 13:3 (with its doublet in v. 14), 8 are among the first texts to associate a specific 
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date with the exodus (“coming out” [gal]) from Egypt; cf. Ex. 19:1; Nu. 1:1; 9:1; 33:38; 
1 K. 6:1 (usually with the inf.); also 26:4; Nu. 33:1 (before the list of stages). Ex. 23:15; 
34:18 also connect the appointed time for the Feast of Unleavened Bread with the exodus 
from Egypt (cf. Dt. 16:3,6).’* The texts that use the qal of ys’ for the exodus from Egypt 
are thus in fact’? more interested in the event than in its chronology;” this means that 
their Sitz im Leben is literary. Israel is to “remember”’> (Ex. 13:3, with Moses speaking; 
cf. the catechetical element in v. 8) the day of the exodus, on which they came “out of 
the house of bondage.” ”® 

b. The phrase mibbét “baddim”’ describes Egypt negatively and Israel positively, as 
having been delivered by its God from this form of existence (esp. with the hiphil of 
ys’).’® This phrase, which occurs 13 times, is used 3 times with — 175 pädä (Dt. 7:8; 
13:6[5]; Mic. 6:4), once with the hiphil of — 799 ‘ala alone (Josh. 24:17), and once 
in combination with the hiphil of ys’ (Jgs. 6:8). If Mic. 6:4 is authentic, one can argue”? 
that the verb pädä was associated originally with the “house of bondage,” although 
the evidence is scanty. Only here in Ex. 13:3 is the qal of ys’ used with “out of the 
house of bondage,” but the hiphil appears 10 times (Ex. 13:14; 20:2; Dt. 5:6; 6:12; 
7:8; 8:14; 13:6,11[5,10]; Jgs. 6:8; Jer. 34:13). Plöger®® points out also that the hiphil 
is used in combination with both “out of the land of Egypt” and “Yahweh your God,” 
while another stratum uses the hiphil with “Egypt” and “Yahweh” alone. This latter 
stratrum, furthermore, never uses the otherwise common phrase “with a strong hand” 
in combination with “out of the house of bondage.” He concludes*! that the usage of 
the exodus formula reveals different strata. It is dubious, however, whether it is correct 
to speak of a clear “formula,”®? and it not clear how the content of such a formula 
should be explained and what its historical roots might be. The hiphil passages should 
be examined once more from this perspective. In any case, the use of ys with “out of 
the house of bondage” reveals a degree of theological reflection and penetration that 
is further underlined by the command to “remember that you were a slave in the land 
of Egypt” (Dt. 5:15; 15:15; 16:12; 24:18,22). This point, too, will be taken up again 
later.®> 

c. Ex. 14:8 (and Nu. 33:3 [secondary; the common stratum of P]) states that the 
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Israelites went out of Egypt “with a high/mighty hand”; Nu. 11:20 says that Yahweh will 
continue to give them meat in spite of their rebellious question (“Why did we come forth 
out of Egypt?”). 

In the Balaam story, Nu. 23:22; 24:8 will play a role later in our discussion of the 
hiphil passages. Nu. 22:5 (cf. the hiphil in v. 11), must be mentioned here. It describes 
Israel as a people that has come out of Egypt. By alluding to this act of deliverance, the 
verse “introduces Yahweh into the reckoning from the very outset; the tension can only 
increase.”** There is no trace of a developed formula, but there are echoes of similar 
statements and obvious points of contact. 

d. In Deuteronomy, the passages referring to the exodus are 4:45f.; 9:7; 11:10; 23:5(4) 
(cf. 24:9; 25:17); at least half of these are Deuteronomistic. Most of these texts enshrine 
the commandments imposed upon Israel by the exodus and the God who delivered his 
people in that event, which therefore demand (newly) heightened obedience (4:45f.: v. 46 
refers to the victory over Sihon, whom Moses and the Israelites defeated as they were 
brought up from Egypt, thus involving chronology in the broader sense;*> other broadly 
chronological Deuteronomic or Deuteronomistic texts include Dt. 9:7; 23:7[6]; Josh. 
2:10; 1 K. 8:9; 2 K. 21:15; Ps. 114:1; Jer. 7:25; Mic. 7:15). 

Also Deuteronomistic is the reference to Israel’s faithlessness “from the day you came 
out of the land of Egypt” (Dt. 9:7; cf. 2 K. 21:15; Jer. 7:25 [Deuteronomistic, with the 
additional element of a prophetic call; cf. also the context of 2 K. 21:15]). Here the 
solidarity of Israel in sin and apostasy is emphasized in order (e.g., Jer. 31:29; Ezk. 18:2) 
to justify solidarity in guilt and punishment.® In 1 K. 8:9 (cf. Ex. 20:2 par.), the 
association of the ark and the law tablets of the > Na brrit (brith) with the exodus is 
Deuteronomistic.8’ 

The people of the exodus had been circumcised (Josh. 5:5: a restrospective reference 
like that in v. 4 [Deuteronomistic], albeit establishing a connection between the occupa- 
tion of Canaan and the exodus®®; v. 6 is a doublet with a Deuteronomistic reference to 
the forty years in the wilderness). According to Josh. 2:10, Rahab tells the spies that the 
inhabitants of Jericho had heard what Yahweh did “when you came out of Egypt,” 
attesting to the fundamental significance of this event for Israel. Even Egypt rejoiced 
when Israel departed (Ps. 105:38). Mic. 7:15, in the liturgy of vv. 8-20, prays that Yahweh 
will do wonders “as in the days when you [!] came out of Egypt,” underlining the 
importance of this event by referring to it in a different context. And Hag. 2:5 states that 
Yahweh’s promise of salvation pronounced when Israel came out of Egypt, which is not 
only primary chronologically but also fundamentally constitutive, is still in force. 
Yahweh’s going forth is also that of his people, just as the deliverance of Israel is 
Yahweh's epiphany (cf. Ps. 114:1 and Josh. 2:10; the connection between the exodus and 
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the “miracle at the sea” is rarely explicit but is more common than is sometimes 
assumed®°). This is probably also the background of Ps. 81:6(5), where the use of ‘al is 
unique and the context requires “out of Egypt.” 

In the Deuteronom(ist)ic descriptions of the promised land in Deuteronomy, which 
deliberately describe it in exaggerated terms as a paradise (probably to present it to the 
eyes of the exile community as the substance of a new promise), the land “which you 
are entering”” is placed in exaggerated contrast to the land of Egypt “from which you 
have come”: in the promised land irrigation will be unnecessary (Dt. 11:10). 

When the motivation clauses of the Deuteronomic laws use the qal of ys’, they are 
more concerned with the chronology of the exodus, echoing the chronological interest 
of the expansive Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic style mentioned above” (Dt. 
16:3,6; cf. the hiphil in v. 1; also 23:5[4]; 24:9 expanding on v. 8; 25:17%). 

e. Deutero-Isaiah frequently uses the gal of yäs@’ in promises and descriptions of the 
new exodus (Isa. 48:20; 52:11f.; 55:12); it appears in 52:11 as a double imperative, 
which is typical of Deutero-Isaiah. 


V. Hiphil in General Usage. “In the hiphil of the verb, most of the usages of the 
gal reappear with a corresponding causative meaning.” The 278 occurrences of the 
hiphil therefore can be categorized analogously to section II. In this case, too, the 
so-called “exodus formula” will be treated separately.?® 

a. The primary meaning of the hiphil, with one person or a group as object, is “cause 
to go out, lead out, bring out, send out, drive out,” then also “deliver.” Here, too,’ the 
verb can function as a kind of auxiliary with the sense “go on to do (something)” (some 
40 occurrences, including Gen. 19 where it appears as a catchword suggesting 
deliberate contrasts). People are brought out, for example, to be killed (Gen. 38:24; cf. 
v. 25 [hophal]; also Lev, 24:14,23; Nu. 15:36; etc.), and a corpse is brought out (Am. 
6:10). 

Troops are led out to battle’ (2 S. 5:2; 10:16; Isa. 43:17; etc.). Use in conjunction 
with the hiphil of bö’ in Nu. 27:17 also has military overtones (cf: 2 S. 5:2; 1 Ch. 11:2; 
more general usage is found in Ex. 4:6). 

Just as the gal of yäsä’ (often in conjunction with bé6°;” cf. 1 Ch. 9:28) can mean 


89 See G. W. Coats, “The Traditio-historical Character of the Reed Sea Motif,” V7, 17 (1967), 
258-260; also VI below. 

90 — RIJ bô’, IV. 

91 —» Y zara’, IV, 149. 

92 See IV.b and d. 

93 See Rücker, 40ff., and Skweres. 

94 See D. Baltzer, Ezechiel und Deuterojesaja. BZAW, 121 (1971), 12-26; Preuss, 
Deuterojesaja, 42-45; Kiesow. 

95 Jenni, 758. 

% See VI. 

97 —» RYJ bô’, II, 21. 

98 Cf. Ilc above. 

99 Cf. Ile above. 
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“perform a cultic act,” so too can the hiphil (Gen. 14:18; Dt. 14:28; Jgs. 6:18; probably 
also Ex. 19:17).1% 

b. The hiphil can also have things rather than persons as its object, with the meaning 
“carry out, bring out, take out, lift out, take away, release, produce, get rid of.” Jenni!®! 
rightly emphasizes that when Yahweh is the subject!©* the verb refers to a specific act 
rather than a general way of acting. 

Yahweh brings forth water, fire, and wind (Nu. 20:8,10; Dt. 8:15; Ps. 78:16; etc.), 
gnats (Ex. 8:14[18]), and stars (Job 38:32; Isa. 40:26). 

The tithe is to be brought forth (Dt. 14:28), as are various implements, foodstuffs, 
cultic objects, and idols. The red heifer is taken outside the camp (Nu. 19:3); the remains 
of a sacrificial animal are taken away (Lev. 4:12,21; etc.), as are the ashes of a burnt 
offering (Lev. 6:4[11]; cf. Ezk. 46:20; Lev. 14:45). Something is brought to light (Jer. 
51:10), a work is completed (Isa. 54:16), a pledge is brought out (Dt. 24:11; cf. Jgs. 
16:18f., etc.; cf. what 2 Ch. 34:14 adds to 2 K. 22:8). Evidence is brought forth in the 
course of judicial proceedings (Dt. 21:19; 22:15; cf. Isa. 43:8). Articles can be given out 
or used (2 K. 12:12[11]; cf. 15:20 and the conjectured hophal in 2 S. 18:22). 

Slander and anger can also be brought forth (Prov. 10:18; 29:11; Proverbs uses the 
hiphil of ys only with fools as the subj.; cf. the admonition in Eccl. 5:1[2]). In the 
conduct-reward nexus that is fundamental to Wisdom Literature,!® the hiphil of ys’ 
appears in Prov. 30:33. 

For the “uttering” of words—usually negative—see Nu. 13:32; 14:36f.; Dt. 22:14,19; 
Neh. 6:19; Job 8:10; 15:13; Prov. 10:18; Eccl. 5:1(2); Jer. 15:19. 

Several texts, mostly late, use the hiphil of ys’ to mean “bring forth,” “yield” (Gen. 
1:12,24;!% Nu. 17:23[8]; Dt. 28:38; Isa. 61:11; 65:9; cf. Job 10:18; Ps. 104:14; Sir. 38:4). 

Finally, some texts in Ezekiel speak of the judgment or curse that Yahweh causes to 
go forth (cf. Jer. 38:23 and the opposite statement in 51:10 regarding salvation); Ezekiel 
also represents the deportation of Jerusalem as a symbolic action (Ezk. 11:7,9; 12:4-7;105 
EE ZOG 3:3). 

c. A small but significant group comprises texts that use the hiphil of ys’ for the 
“deliverance” of prisoners (Gen. 40:14; 43:23; Isa. 42:7; Jer. 20:3; 51:44; 52:31 
[deliverance from Babylon; cf. Deutero-Isaiah]; in Jer. 52:31 there is important material 
not found in 2 K. 25:27;! see also Ps. 142:8[7]; cf. 68:7[6]; 107:14). Because, as we 
shall see in VI below, the so-called “deliverance formula” with the hiphil of ys’ makes 
its appearance as a special aspect of “deliverance” or “liberation,” the passages cited 
here are of some importance. 


100 For a list of the occurrences of ys’ hiphil in P, see K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, TV (1966), 
301, n. 22. 

101 Pp. 759f. 

102 For additional details, see VI.k, n below. 

103 See again > R13 bd’, III. 

104 The notion of “Mother Earth” is discussed by C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., 
Minneapolis, 1984), 125f. 

105 Not to be emended to the qal; cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 268f. 

106 But cf. BHK, in loc. 
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VI. The Exodus (Hiphil). a. There are 91!’ occurrences of the hiphil of ys’ 
associated with the exodus from Egypt.'°8 We shall first state several common and 
generally accepted observations. 

The language used for the “bringing out” does not constitute a clear and fixed 
“formula.” The subject is usually Yahweh, !0® sometimes Moses and/or Aaron. The object 
is usually the Israelites, sometimes the fathers or the people (with appropriate suffixes). 
The place from which they are brought out is Egypt or the land of Egypt. The verb appears 
in the perfect (1st, 2nd, and 3rd person), as a participle, and as an infinitive, in main and 
subordinate clauses, with and without other words in apposition, and with a variety of 
functions. The imperfect is not found. !!® 

The use of the hiphil of “alâ for the “bringing up” out of Egypt!!! is earlier, as Ex. 
3:8,17 (J); Am. 9:7 show.!!? The hiphil of ys’ in this sense is not found in Isaiah 1-39, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah.!!3 For the use of the two verbs together, see also Jer. 10:13. 

It is usually also stated that the prophetic use of the hiphil of ys’ for the exodus begins 
with Jeremiah!" or that it first appears in Dt. 1:2715 and finds heavy use in Deuteronomy 
and in other legal texts,!!° where it is common in the motivations of laws.” It is said to 
have taken on increasing importance in the postexilic period. Furthermore—Gross 
notwithstanding, on the basis of insufficient evidence!!®—we also find in the use of ys’ 
an implication that the exodus is an act of deliverance on the part of Yahweh, especially 
since the hiphil (which appears frequently, e.g., in divine discourse) more than the qal 
emphasizes Yahweh’s initiative. It will be our task to verify these observations, elaborate 
them, and above all set them in a chronological framework. We must therefore begin 
with texts that can be dated with certainty. 

b. It is true that references to the exodus play an important role in the motivation 
clauses of laws. But the Covenant Code still uses the gal of yasa°, and with the people 
as subject (Ex. 23:15; cf. 34:18). The Holiness Code, however, when referring to the 
exodus characteristically uses only the hiphil with Yahweh as subject (Lev. 19:36; 22:33; 
23:43; 25:38,55; 26:45). Of these passages, Lev. 25:38; 26:45 are statements of fun- 
damental purpose: the goal of the exodus is the gift of the land, where Yahweh will be 
“your God” (cf. the end of 22:33; Ex. 29:46 [P], with a more developed statement of 
purpose; also Nu. 15:41 [P]). Deliverance from bondage in Egypt enables Israel to live 


107 Humbert: 76; Wijngaards: 83/84. 

108 For a literature survey, see Gross, ZAW, 86 (1974), 425-27. 

109 See k and n below. 

110 For further details, see Gross, ZAW, 86 (1974), 425-453. 

Ill See G. Wehmeier, “779 “Ih hinaufgehen,” THAT, Il, 272-290, with bibliog. 
112 These texts are discussed by Schmidt, Festschrift R. Rendtorff, 96. 

113 On the various verbs used for the “exodus,” see Fohrer, 1, n. 1. 

114 Jenni, 760. 

115 KBL?, 407b. 

116 Wijngaards, VT, 15 (1965), 92. 

117 See now Rücker, 40ff. (on Deuteronomy), 52ff. (on the Holiness Code). 
118 See below. 
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this God has brought judgment (Jgs. 2:12; cf. Dt. 13:6,11[5,10]). The verb ys” occurs 6 
times in 1 K. 8:1-9:9, usually (esp. in 8:46-53; cf. 2 K. 21:1-15) interwoven with other 
motifs traceable to the exile.!* 

d. The texts in Deuteronomy, which is now extant in a markedly Deuteronomistic 
recension, also agree with these observations.! For the exodus from Egypt or the land 
of Egypt,!2° Deuteronomy uses only ys’.!2? Most of the occurrences are in the 
Deuteronomistic framework of the book; "älä hiphil appears only in Dt. 20:1, apparently 
a quotation from an ancient military regulation.!2® The subject of the verb “bring out” is 
always Yahweh, with the single deliberate exception of Dt. 9:12, a Deuteronomistic 
retrospect in which Yahweh consciously distances himself from the people.!* 

Dt. 4:20,37 are among the latest (late exilic) Deuteronomistic texts of the book. The 
former looks back to the time when Yahweh brought forth his people from the “iron 
furnace” of Egypt (elsewhere only Jer. 11:4 [Deuteronomistic]; cf. 1 K. 8:51 
[Deuteronomistic]), that they might serve him and be his people (as in the Holiness Code 
and P; “take” appears elsewhere only in Dt. 4:20,34; 30:4 [Deuteronomistic]). The 
addition in 4:20 is intended to emphasize the uniqueness of Yahweh and strengthen 
confidence in his power. Here, then, we find the later Deuteronomistic stratum, which 
uses the hiphil of ys" without “your God,” speaks only of “Egypt,” and uses the phrase 
“with a mighty hand” to emphasize Yahweh’s power (Dt. 4:20,37; 6:21,23; 9:26,28f.; 
26:8). Adifferent stratum adds the qualifier “your God” to “Yahweh,” speaks of the “land 
of Egypt,” and adds the interpretive phrase “out of the house of bondage.” In this earlier 
(albeit still exilic) stratum, the exilic situation, its theological interpretation, and the 
attempt to come to terms with it are somewhat clearer.'°° Yahweh's bringing out of Israel 
(cf. P in Gen. 17 and — Y7 zara’) is interpreted in Dt. 4:37 as a demonstration of 
Yahweh’s love (v. 34; 7:8) toward the fathers and their descendants(!). It was done with 
great might through Yahweh's — 0°39 pänim. The element of mercy in this divine act is 
essential (cf. Dt. 5:15; 11:1-9; also 6:20-25), so that new hope for an analogous act can 
consciously be awakened. Herein Dt. 1-4 resembles P®; like P, it deliberately depicts the 
exodus from Egypt in transparent terms reflecting the hope that Yahweh with mercy and 
might will bring his people out of Babylon. Therefore Dt. 1:27 can only suggest in a 
confession of doubt??? that this act did not reflect Yahweh’s love but rather his hate (cf. 
9:28): within Dt. 1-3, the exodus is mentioned only here and only in these terms (cf., 
however, the references elsewhere in the Deuteronomistic history and their relationship 
to prophecies of judgment: Jgs. 2:12; 1 K. 8:51,53; 9:9; 2 K. 21:15). 


124 See also Lubsczyk, 115. 

125 See Skweres. 

126 On the distinction, see Plöger, 110-15. 

127 On the qal, see IV.c above. 

128 On the situation in Deuteronomy, cf. Childs; also Lubsczyk, 79ff., who claims to distinguish 
two strata: one “priestly,” the other “prophetic.” 
` 1239 On the special nature of this passage, see also Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 207ff. 

130 On the strata, see Lubsczyk; also Plöger, 111f.; but cf. the combination in Ex. 13:14 
(Deuteronomistic). 

131 N, Lohfink, “Darstellungskunst und Theologie in Dtn 1,6-3,29,” Bibi, 41 (1960), 105-134. 
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Dt. 5:6 (cf. Ex. 20:2)132 presents Yahweh’s law as the reflex and consequence of his 
gift; Yahweh, the giver, defines himself theologically as deliverer. In a kind of general 
clause, Yahweh declares himself to be the God who acts in history to deliver and thus 
imposes an obligation on those who are delivered. The first and second commandments 
are the immediate focus, but the theological argument applies to the entire Decalogue. 
In Dt. 5:6, as in Ex. 20:2, the language is clearly Deuteronomistic.!?? The lawgiver is 
first the liberator, and Israel’s primary experience with this God determines the present 
and future of the people, since it is always possible and necessary to hope that Yahweh 
will once again set his people free. The God who imposes demands is first characterized 
and legitimized as the God who sets free; it is typical of the OT to interpret “your God” 
in historical terms. “Other gods” cannot claim this historical demonstration. During the 
exile this line of argument was important as a source of hope (cf. Deutero-Isaiah).'** 

In the actual legal corpus of Deuteronomy, only 13:6,11(5,10) (Deuteronomistic); 
16:1 use the hiphil of ys’ (Dt. 26:8, a unique text, is discussed below); here (in contrast 
to the usage of the gal'>>) the fact of deliverance is more important than its chronology. °° 
For the emphasis on Yahweh as agent, compare the hiphil in Dt. 16:1 with the qal in Ex. 
23:15; 34:18. From this God the Israelites must not turn away (again), as the 
Deuteronomistic additions in 13:6b,11a(5b,10a) state, taking their material from Dt. 5:6; 
6:12; 7:8; 8:14. 

The people brought forth by Yahweh from the “iron furnace” of the exile (Dt. 4:20; 
1 K. 8:51; Jer. 11:4 [all Deuteronomistic]) are once again to be Yahweh’s own people 
and heritage (1 K. 8:51,53 [Deuteronomistic]). The exilic situation of the Deuteronomis- 
tic texts and certain others explains why the return, pictured in terms of a hopeful exodus 
from Egypt, is described as leading up to the (renewed) gift of the land, and as such is 
promised once more (Lev. 25:38; Dt. 6:23; 26:8; 1 S. 12:8 [Deuteronomistic]; Ezk. 
20:34f.,41; 34:13 [all probably exilic]; also Ps. 105:37ff.; 114:1f. [postexilic]). 

The additional material in Dt. 5:15 (not found in Ex. 20) motivating the extremely 
detailed and central Sabbath commandment also goes on to qualify Yahweh’s act as 
having been done “with a mighty hand!’ and an outstretched arm”!*5 (on the so-called 
priestly stratum, cf. here Dt. 4:34; 5:15; 6:21; 7:8,19; 9:26,29; 11:2; 26:8; cf. 1 K. 


132 On the terminology, see Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 98ff.; idem, “Die These vom 
‘deuteronomischen’ Dekaloganfang—ein fragwürdiges Ergebnis atomischer Sprachstatistik,” in 
Festschrift W. Kornfeld, 99-109. 

133 G. Fohrer, “Die sogenannte apodiktisch formulierte Recht und der Dekalogue,” Studien 
zur alttestamentlichen Theologie und Geschichte (1949-1969). BZAW, 115 (1969), 130, n. 28 
(contra Lohfink). Cf. in the Holiness Code Lev. 19:36; 25:38; 26:13; also Nu. 15:41. 

134 On the theological argument presented in Dt. 5:6, see esp. H. Schiingel-Straumann, Der 
Dekalog, Gottes Gebote? SBS, 67 (1973), 99-101, with bibliog.; W. Keszler, “Die literarische, 
historische und theologische Problematik des Dekalogs,” VT, 7 (1957), 15f.; J. J. Stamm, “Dreissig 
Jahre Dekalogforschung,” ThR, N.S. 27 (1961), 234-37. 

135 See IV.a above. 

136 Cf, Rücker, 41, and Skweres. 

137 — 7° yäd; cf. Childs, 31. 

138 — YYY röa”; on the phrase “with signs and wonders,” see Childs, 31. 
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8:9,16,21; 9:9; 2 K. 21:15; also Josh. 5:4-6—again with motifs that reflect the exile). 
Experienced in this way, Yahweh is unique; he desires obedience and can grant fertility. 
Accordingly, Israel should not (again) forget this God (Dt. 6:12; cf. 8:14; on the prophetic 
“stratum”: Dt. 5:6f.; 6:12; 7:8; 8:14; 13:6,11[5,10]: the clear distinction between “strata” 
is problematic; previously distinct emphases are recognizable). Yahweh now expects 
much more grateful obedience, and the Sabbath commandment in its full foundation and 
elaboration leads us to suppose an exilic setting also for Dt. 5:15. 

Dt. 6:21 (based on an earlier text?) also is a paradigmatic parenetic historical 
retrospect emphasizing the act through which Yahweh set his people free; the “us” 
expresses the solidarity of the generations. The recounting of God’s mighty acts is here 
the beginning of theology. Bondage under Pharaoh and liberation through Yahweh stand 
in sharp contrast. The relationship between liberation and law is treated above in the 
discussion of Dt. 5:6. The catechetical text Dt. 6:21 is then also related to Ex. 13:3,9,14,16 
(surely not pre-Deuteronomic). The Deuteronomistic addition in Dt. 7:7-8b also indicates 
that Yahweh’s act of deliverance has meaning for the future history of Israel (on — 775 
pada in v. 8c, cf. 9:26; 2 S. 7:23 [both Deuteronomistic]). This mighty act is also military 
in nature and makes it possible for Israel to confront the nations without fear (Dt. 7:19). 
In the Deuteronomistic prayer of Moses, Dt. 9:28f. (cf. Israel’s own words in 1:27!; cf. 
Ex. 32:11f. [Deuteronomistic]) likewise reflects the exilic situation: Yahweh will not 
stand historically impotent before the nations (cf. Deutero-Isaiah). But the proof of his 
power is the exodus (Dt. 9:29): he will not let his people perish “in the wilderness.” Only 
for a short while will the nations be able to say that Yahweh’s anger was upon his people 
because they had forsaken his b*rüt, which he established when he brought them out 
(Deuteronomistic understanding of b’rit and argument from history). Here, too, the exilic 
community is attempting a theological explanation of its fate (cf. 1 K. 8:21; Jer. 11:4; 
31:32; 34:13 [Deuteronomistic]; in 2 Ch. 7:22 only with reference to the exodus, without 
brit). 

Finally, Dt. 26:8, which unlike Nu. 20:15f. is Deuteronomistic and not early, once 
more uses Deuteronomistic language and the exilic categories of distress, lament, and 
intervention to develop the theme of Yahweh’s bringing Israel out as an act of deliverance 
and of guidance into the land. It summarizes the deuteronomistic texts Dt. 1:27; 4:34,37; 
5:6; 6:22; etc. in a statement (cf. 6:21) confessing that Yahweh is known in his acts and 
is recognized as a God who acts historically to deliver, who shapes history purposefully 
and therefore here looks toward the (new) occupation of the land. ° 

e. Dt. 5:6 includes the (Deuteronomistic) addition “out of the house of bondage,” 140 
not found in J or E. This addition is fully understood only when seen as a transparent 
description of the exilic situation addressed by the Deuteronomistic history. Its purpose 
is to strengthen hope for liberation and return through Yahweh's promises and Israel's 
new obedience in the land. (Note this difference: Deuteronomy speaks more of obedience 


139 On the Deuteronomistic character of Dt. 26:8, see Lohfink, ThPh, 46 (1971), 19-39; 
Richter, Festschrift M. Schmaus, 1, 175-212. 
140 See IV.b above, with bibliog. 
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J uses ys’ only in the qal (Ex. 12:31).!57 No text that clearly comes from the Yahwist 
uses the “bringing out” formula (cf. instead Ex. 3:8,17 [J]), which makes the recently 
proposed exilic dating of J unlikely. Ex. 20:2 cannot be assigned to E. Nu. 20:15f. (E?), 
possibly an ancient credal text, speaks of an angel as the subject. Both 2 S. 7:6; 1 K. 
12:28 have been subject to Deuteronomistic revision and therefore cannot be considered 
clearly early texts.!>8 In Josh. 24:5f., v. 5 at most may represent an early text, but there 
are good reasons to doubt that the formula itself is original there. Ex. 13:3,9,14,16 have 
also been subject to Deuteronomistic revision. Gen. 15:7 (cf. 11:31 [P])!°? is also not an 
early text, as its similarity to Ex. 6:6 (P); Lev. 25:38 shows. It has been framed 
deliberately after the analogy of the “bringing out of Egypt,” reveals the problems posed 
by the exile (cf. also Ezk. 33:24), and reflects P’s estimation of Abraham (Gen. 17, 23), 
including the promise to him and his occupation of the land (Gen. 11:31!). 

This leaves only Nu. 23:22 (E?); 24:8 (J?), which Zenger considers very early.'©’ Here 
the subject is not Yahweh and the object is not Israel (but cf. 23:20; 24:5): the subject is 
El, and in each case the verb is a hymnic participle with a suffix in a descriptive clause 
(“this is what God is like”). Furthermore, 23:22 probably echoes 24:8.'°! The God who 
blesses is also the God who saves, and this God is probably called El because a 
non-Israelite is speaking. Loretz'®* claims that the verse is a secondary interpolation; so, 
too, and with better reason does Miiller,'™ arguing that the connection between El and 
Balaam holds also for Israel. It is possible, however, that 24:8 has preserved an ancient 
formula, describing an act of God with which Yahweh was not associated until later. It 
is even more likely that within the nation of Israel several “exodus traditions” coalesced, 
among which the one with Yahweh as subject proved to be the most important (for 
whatever reasons and in whatever contexts). In any case, the new material assembled by 
Strobel!“ must be mentioned here; it could be both helpful and suggestive. The two texts 
from Nu. 23f. therefore cannot be cited in support of Richter’s theory'® that the hdsi 
formula and the Ae“/é formula are equally early, especially since the language here is 


A AS 


not yet formulaic. The passages using he“/d are earlier; those with hösi” do not take 


157 For an explanation of why ‘ald is not used here, see Gross, ZAW, 86 (1974), 447. See also 
Nu. 22:5,11 (JE?); Nu. 11:20 qal (secondary); the hiphil in Ex. 18:1b is also secondary (see Noth’s 
OTL comm. on each passage). 

158 Contra Richter, Festschrift M. Schmaus, 1, 180. 

159 On these texts, see the important discussion by J. Van Seters, Abraham in History and 
Tradition (New Haven, 1975), 263-65; on the Deuteronomistic language, see also O. Kaiser, 
“Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung von Genesis 15,” ZAW, 70 (1958), 119; M. Köckert, “Die 
Väterverheissungen,” TAV, 10 (1979), 16; Westermann, Genesis 1-11, in loc.; idem, Genesis 12-36 
(Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1985), in loc. 

160 D, Vetter, Seherspruch und Segensschilderung. CThM, A/4 (1974), 24f., also Gross, 
Bileam, 258; idem, ZAW, 86 (1974), 427, n. 14, rightly critical of Zenger’s syntactical analysis. 

161 Cf, M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), in loc. 

162 O. Loretz, “Die Herausführungsformel in Num 23,22 und 24,8,” UF, 7 (1975), 5711. 

163 H.-P. Müller, “Einige alttestamentliche Probleme zur aramäischen Inschrift von Der “Alla,” 
ZDPV, 94 (1978), 63f. 

164 A. Strobel, Der spätbronzezeitliche Seevölkersturm. BZAW, 145 (1976). 

165 Festschrift M. Schmaus, 1 (1967), 175-212. 
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shape until the exile and do not become formulaic until after the exilic period. Neither 
can it be demonstrated, as suggested by Zenger,!® that the theme of “bringing out of 
Egypt” has its original Sitz im Leben (what would this expression mean here in any case?) 
in the acclamation of Yahweh as king, found from the time of the occupation onward, or 
that there was a connection between “bringing out,” “covenant formulary,” and 
“Jerusalem ritual.”167 

The few texts that are probably preexilic thus show that a “bringing out” formula 
comprising the elements listed above had not developed before the exile. The relevant 
statements remained very rare until the exile, and only then—albeit for very good reasons— 
took on importance and received their full development. None of the possibly preexilic 
texts uses the full formula. Furthermore, they prefer the qal to the hiphil, which means that 
they have not completed the theological shift of emphasis signalled by the hiphil. 

k. Abrief survey of the grammatical subjects can underline these observations. When 
the statement has developed into a formula, Yahweh is always the subject (125 times 
according to KBL?, although this count includes general usage). The earlier texts still 
have the mal’ak as subject (Nu. 20:15f.; cf. Ex. 14:19; cf. the use of “El” discussed above 
with reference to Nu. 23f.). When Moses is the subject, we are dealing with a later 
theological intention. His mention in the mouth of the people deliberately articulates a 
charge against him in the murmuring narratives (Ex. 17:3; Nu. 16:13; 20:5; 21:5 [J]; cf. 
Ex. 14:11 [E?]). E uses Moses positively as subject in Ex. 3:10-12, as P later uses Moses 
in conjunction with Aaron (Ex. 6:13,26f.; 16:3).1°8 Among the Deuteronomistic texts, 
Dt. 9:12 is likewise a deliberate exception;'®? cf. also Josh. 24:5f.; 1 S. 12:8 (both 
Deuteronomistic); also Ex. 33:1-3; Nu. 21:5; and the juxtaposition in Ex. 32:1,23 
alongside vv. 4,8; then 32:11f. with Moses as subject, although deliverance is not 
mentioned explicitly; 32:1,23 as the voice of the people; finally 33:12; and then Dt. 4:37 
(Deuteronomistic) with the subject pänim. The choice of subjects developed toward a 
preference for Yahweh, and this with the purpose of making a clear theological distinc- 
tion. That Yahweh is clearly the subject who does the “bringing out”—an idea expressed 
in a fixed formula and based on clear theological reflection—was not brought to full 
consciousness until after the exile. It is therefore not by chance that Yahweh is much 
more often the subject of hösi” than of he “la (42 times). 

l. The use of ys” hiphil with Yahweh as subject accordingly says more about this 
God as liberator and redeemer than is the case with he “lâ. It is he above all who who 
liberates Israel from the house of bondage of the exile.'”° It is not only the legislative 
texts that focus on this statement,'”! but the exilic textual complexes of Ezekiel, the 


166 ZDMGSup, 1 (1969), 340. 

167 As proposed by N. Lohfink, “Dt 26,17-19 und die ‘Bundesformel’,” ZKTh, 91 (1969), 
517f., 542, 549f. 

168 This stage of reflection is discussed in VI.g above. 

169 Cf. VI.d above. 

170 Cf. H. A. Brongers, “Das Zeitwort ‘“ala’ und seine Derivate,” in Travels in the World of the 
OT. Festschrift M. A. Beek. SSN, 16 (1974), 35. 

171 Wijngaards. 
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Deuteronomistic history, P, Deutero-Isaiah, and the Holiness Code (cf. also the 
contrast in Ezr. 1:7). Deliverance from Egypt stands transparently for deliverance from 
the house of bondage of the exile in Babylon. There the new deliverance, the new 
exodus, is hoped for and promised through reference to the former act of liberation 
and its emphatic interpretation as such. The postexilic texts exhibit the effective 
history of this primarily exilic idea; the few preexilic texts lead up to it. Liberating 
“bringing out” from exile was the newly established accent demanded by the ancient 
faith in Yahweh, who had been Israel’s God since Egypt (Hos. 12:10[9]; 13:4); 
therefore when we survey the semantic field, this “bringing out” is defined in more 
details by pdh, g’l, gbs, ys", and nsl. 

Some 75 of the 91 occurrences involving “bringing out” are therefore exilic, and 10 
belong to postexilic texts. Since they also speak of this “bringing out” in very different 
ways, it is best to follow Gross!’* in speaking of a developed idea rather than a 
“formula.” It is no accident that the hiphil participle is found as Yahweh ’s self-predica- 
tion only in the exilic texts of the Holiness Code, P, and the Deuteronomic/Deuter- 
onomistic history. The Sitz im Leben was where such theological argumentation was 
needed: oral and written “preaching” to the exilic community. The hiphil of ys’ as a 
statement about a God whose act of deliverance one recounts and hopes for is amply 
attested in this more soteriological aspect,'’* but it can be examined properly only in 
the context of the further usage of “out of Egypt,” and also against the background of 
the wider semantic field, above all the other uses of ys’ hiphil with Yahweh as subject.'” 
The verb he*lä spoke more explicitly in geographical and topographical terms from 
the perspective of the land; its antonym is yrd. The most important antonym of ys’, 
however, both in the qal and in the hiphil, is bô’, which establishes the connection with 
Yahweh’s gift of the land and his leading of the people into the land.'’> Thus the 
perspective that looks to a future determined by Yahweh’s deliverance appears not only 
in passages where it is explicit (e.g., Isa. 52:12; 55:12; Jer. 51:10,45; Ezk. 14:22; 20:34; 
34:13; 38:8; Mic. 7:15; Hag. 2:5), but also implicitly in many other texts, especially 
those that are exilic. 

m. There are several postexilic texts. Ps. 105:37,43 (cf. the qal in v. 38'”°) are narrative 
verse extolling the great deeds done by Yahweh, leading up to the gift of the land. The 
same is true of Ps. 136:11 (with a Deuteronomistic variant in v. 12). The exodus ts cited 
as justifying a plea for help or a prayer for forgiveness in Ps. 107:14,28; Dnl. 9:15 
(Deuteronomistic language). It is unclear whether Ps. 66:12 refers to the exodus.!’’ For 
comparison, we may cite passages in the Psalms that use the qal: Ps. 68:8(7); 105:38; 
114:1; also 81:6(5), where "al must be emended. In the Psalter, which is predominantly 
exilic or postexilic in origin and final form, it is characteristic that he */@ should appear 


172 ZAW, 86 (1974), 451. 

173 Contra Gross, ibid., 427. 

174 Cf. n below. 

175 Cf. Wijngaards, Formulas, 35-43. 

176 See S. Holm-Nielsen, “The Exodus Traditions in Psalm 105,” ASTI, 11 (1977/78), 22-30. 
177 Cf. Kühlwein, 108; also (differently) 137. 
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only in Ps. 81:11(10), since this verb was little used in this context after the exile.!”* The 
situation in Chronicles has already been discussed. !7° 

n. The exile with its theological and historical situation and the need to come to terms 
with it led to the dominant use of ys” hiphil to mean deliverance, liberation from Babylon, 
the exilic house of bondage. This usage is further underlined by a survey of the passages 
in which Yahweh appears as subject of a hiphil form where nothing is said about 
“bringing out of Egypt.”!®% 

It has often been pointed out that the hiphil of ys’ is not used for the initial work of 
creation, although Gen. 1:12,24 make this statement not quite true. Besides a few minor 
passages (Gen. 15:5; Ps. 135:7; Jer. 10:13; 50:25; 51:16; Ezk. 37:1), there are several of 
more significance: on the journey through the desert on the way to the promised land (!) 
Yahweh brought forth water out of the rock (Dt. 8:15; Neh. 9:15; Ps. 78:16; cf. Ex. 17:6 
[qal]; note the variety of ways in which Moses appears as agent). Gen. 15:7 is patterned 
deliberately on the exodus from Egypt (cf. Neh. 9:7 and the discussion at VI.j above). 
Yahweh also brings forth descendants (Isa. 65:9) and brings out stars (Isa. 40:26; cf. Neh. 
4:15[21]; Job 38:32!8'), which supports Israel’s faith in its own liberation (cf. Isa. 43:17). 
He also brings forth human “creators” (Isa. 54:16; cf. 10:13). Yahweh brings forth to 
judgment (Ezk. 11:7,9; 21:8,10[3,5]; 28:18; cf. 38:4 [military usage]; also Jer. 10:13; 
50:25; 51:16) and lets a curse take its course (Zec. 5:4). Almost all the important passages 
stress Yahweh’s sovereignty over history. 

Especially important are the texts that use a hiphil form of ys" to describe Yahweh as 
liberating prisoners, as delivering those who are oppressed. These passages are closely 
related to those that speak of “deliverance from Egypt” or support the notion that the 
exodus was a liberation from slavery.'** Yahweh delivers from enemies (2 S. 22:49), sets 
free from Babylon (Jer. 51:44), brings forth from among the nations (Ezk. 20:34; cf. vv. 
38,41; 34:13). Many Psalm texts illustrate this assurance (Ps. 25:15; 37:6) on the part of 
the Israelites that Yahweh will bring them to the light so that they may see salvation (Ps. 
37:6; Mic. 7:9; cf. Job 12:22). They give thanks to Yahweh as the deliverer who “brought” 
them out of distress (Ps. 18:20[19] par. 2 S. 22:20; Ps. 66:12; 68:7[6]) or pray that he 
will so act (Ps. 25:17; 31:5[4]; 142:8[7]; 143:11). The frequently mentioned deliverance 
of prisoners fits well with the exilic focus of the hiphil (Ps. 68:7[6]; 107:14,28: 142:8[7]; 
cf. 18:20[19] par.; 66:12). And the attributes ascribed to God show that Yahweh was 
known as a God who “brings forth” (Ps. 68:7[6]; 135:7; cf. 104:14). 


VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. Among the more than 60 occurrences of the root in the Dead 
Sea scrolls, there are several semantic foci. The only apparent reference to the exodus 
from Egypt is in 4QDibHam 5:10 (also 1014 12:3; 1022 1:1; 2:6 [?]). Military “going 


178 Cf. Gross, ZAW, 86 (1974), 439, 450. 

179 See VI.c above. 

180 See Humbert, 358f.; according to Jenni, 759f., this usage denotes a specific act done by 
Yahweh, not a constant activity. 

181 On the text, see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 492. 

182 See V.c above. 
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forth” to the (eschatological) battle appears in 1QM 1:4,13; 2:8; 3:1,7; 4:9; 6:1,4,9,11; 
7;3,9,13f.,16f.; 8:3; 9:3,11,13; 16:4,12; cf. 1QH 6:31. Yahweh can bring forth (10H 1:29; 
4:25); instruction (or the lot) goes forth (1QS 5:3; 6:16,18,21; 9:7; 1QSa 1:16; CD 13:4). 
There are cultic regulations prescribing what one may (not) bring forth (e.g., CD 11:8). 
“Go out and in” can be used generally to mean “do something,” “conduct oneself” (CD 
11:10£.; 20:27; with cultic overtones in CD 13:4), All these meanings are suggested or 
attested in OT usage. 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, there is also a group of texts in which the Qumran community 
refers to itself as “those who have gone out of the land of Judah” (CD 4:3; 6:5; also 20:22 
(“from the holy city”]). But one can also depart from this community (1QS 7:23f.). 

Preuss 


33° ysb — IYJ nsb 





Contents: I. Occurrences, Meaning, LXX. II. Literal Usage: 1. With Inanimate Objects; 2. With 
Persons; 3. With Cult Objects. III. Figurative Usage. 


I. Occurrences, Meaning, LXX. The root ysg appears 16 times as a verb in the OT, 
it occurs also in Sir. 30:18. The verb is found primarily in the hiphil (hophal in Ex. 10:24; 
Sir. 30:18). The hiphil follows the paradigm of verbs primae nun, and several earlier 
lexicographic works list it as nāsag.! 

The verb is found only in Hebrew; it has the general meaning “set, place.” Both its 
relative rarity and above all the contexts in which it occurs often lend it an emphasis not 
found in other verbs for “set, place.” 

The root obviously is related to — P%? ysq, “pour out,” which also has the meaning 
“place” or “lay down” in the hiphil. Therefore most modern scholars emend wayyassigü 


ysg. W. R. Amold, Ephod and Ark. HThS, 3 (1917); K. Budde, “Ephod und Lade,” ZAW, 
39 (1921), 1-42; J. J. Rabinowitz, “Neo-Babylonian Legal Documents and Jewish Law,” Journal 
of Juristic Papyrology, 13 (1961), 131-175; S. Rin, “Ugaritic-OT Affinities,” BZ, N.S. 7 (1963), 
22-33; E. Sellin, “Das israelitische Ephod,” Orientalische Studien. Festschrift T. Nöldeke (Giessen, 
1906), II, 699-717. 
1 Cf. J. Cocceius, Lexicon et commentarius sermonis hebraici et chaldaici Veteris Testamenti 
(Leipzig, °1793); and F. H. W. Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraeae et 
chaldaeae Veteris Testamenti (Leipzig, 71839). 
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in 2 S. 15:24 to wayyassigü, and in Josh. 7:23 the meaning of wayyassiqum is close to 
ysg, “lay down,” “spread out” (cf. Jgs. 6:37). The close relationship between g and q, 
found also in Ugaritic, is stressed by Rin? in this context. 

The LXX renders the verb in a variety of ways; the individual passages were 
understood and translated according to their context. 


Il. Literal Usage. 

1. With Inanimate Objects. Literally, the hiphil hissig means to set something in place. 
The object may be set up or laid down: both are possible in Gen. 30:38 with reference 
to the peeled rods Jacob lays or places in the runnels. The spoiled woman in Dt. 28:56 
does not set her foot upon the earth, and in Jgs. 6:37 Gideon lays the fleece upon the 
threshing floor. 


2. With Persons. With a personal object, Aissig lipné means “present” or “bring 
forward”: in Gen. 43:9, Judah wishes to bring his brother Benjamin back and set him 
before his father; in Gen. 47:2, Joseph presents five of his brothers to Pharaoh. On the 
basis of 43:9, Rabinowitz’ even proposes to interpret the formula hissig lipné as a 
technical term for “set before” or “produce” in the juristic sense. The argument, however, 
is not compelling—if this were the case, one would expect to find the formula in legal 
contexts elsewhere in the OT. 

Another meaning of hissig is “leave behind.” Esau wishes to leave some of his men 
with Jacob (Gen. 33:15), and Gideon is to set apart everyone who laps the water with his 
tongue (Jgs. 7:5). This is also the sense in Ex. 10:24: the flocks and herds are to be left 
behind. 


3. With Cult Objects. When hissig is used in cultic contexts, the question arises 
whether the cult object is merely being set out on a particular occasion or whether the 
sense of “establishing a cult” is also involved. Sir. 30:18 speaks of a food offering 
placed before an idol (msgt lpny giwi; the LXX took the last word as gwll, the stone 
closing a tomb, and translated: “precious foods placed upon a tomb”). Here we are 
dealing with the solemn presentation of an offering. In Jgs. 8:27 it is the ephod and in 
1 S. 5:2; 2 S. 6:17 (cf. 1 Ch. 16:1) the ark of the covenant that is put in a special place. 
Discussing Jgs. 8:27, Sellin* vigorously defends the translation “he deposited” and 
rejects any notion that has to do with setting up an idol. Cf. Keil? and Friedrich:* “The 
basic meaning of hissig is ‘place’ or ‘set’ something so that it has a fixed location.”’ 


2 P 26. 

3 Pp. 144ff. 

4 Pp. 707f. 

5 Judges. KD, II, in loc. 

6 1. Friedrich, Ephod und Choschen im Lichte des Alten Orients. WBTh, 20 (1968), 17. 

7 Cf. also K. Elliger, “Ephod und Choschen: Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
hohepriesterlichen Ornats,” VT, 8 (1958), 19-35 = Festschrift F. Baumgärtel. Erlanger Forschun- 
gen, ser. A, 10 (1959), 9-23; — YA göral. 
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Burney,® however, takes a different position: “What the writer wishes to express is 
that it was there that the Ephod-cult was ‘established’; and any alternative expression, 
such as ‘he placed’ or ‘kept it at Ophrah,’ would scarcely have been possible.” Still 
others prefer to understand the ephod as a later substitute for an earlier word. Arnold 
thinks of — JR “rôn; Budde proposes — WIR "äbir ("äbhir), emphasizing? that 
hissig can mean not only “set down on the ground” but also “set up.” 

The beginning of a cult is certainly referred to in 2 S. 6:17, which tells how the ark 
was set in its place inside the tent. In this passage only, the LXX uses the verb anatithénai 
to translate hissig. This verb is used in Greek for the placing of votive offerings in a 
temple. In 1 S. 5:2, however, we are told how the ark is set up in the temple of Dagon. 
The common element in these narratives is the ceremonious placing of the ark, not the 
cultic arrangements that follow. Schreiner, emphasizing the difference between 1 S. 5:2 
and 2 S. 6:17 in this respect, rightly notes:!9 “In most cases, the hiphil of ysg has the 
force of a deliberate or purposeful placement.” Of course the purpose can be to establish 
a cult, but this is not stated explicitly. The choice of hissig in a particular context means 
only that the speaker sees a special importance in the act of placing. 


III. Figurative Usage. In figurative usage, hissig has the same emphatic overtones: 
“He (truly) made me a byword of the peoples” (Job 17:6). In Jer. 51:34, the speaker is 
“placed” as an empty vessel—here the meaning “leave behind” may also be involved. 
Where the emphasis lies in Hos. 2:5(Eng. v. 3) is open to question. The threat “I will strip 
her naked and set her as on the day of her birth” can mean refusal to support an unfaithful 
wife and readiness to leave her. But there is also a suggestion of exposing her to public 
disgrace (cf. v. 12[10]). 

In Am. 5:15, the prophet demands that justice (mi$pät) be “set up” in the gate. This 
is in contrast to the work of those who “cast down (hinnihü) righteousness to the earth” 
(v. 7), as Hammershaimb!! notes. Here, too, the prophet’s words take on a special 
emphasis: in vv. 14f. he summarizes what God requires of his people. 

B. Johnson 


8 C, F. Burney, The Book of Judges (1918; repr. New York, 1970), 241. 

9 Pp. 30f. 

10 J. Schreiner, Sion-Jerusalem Jahwehs Königssitz. StANT, 7 (1963), 43, n. 118. 
Il Amos (Copenhagen, 1946), in loc. 
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Contents: 1. Etymology, Meaning, Occurrences; 2. “Grain, Wine, and Oil”; 3. Used Alone. 


l. Etymology, Meaning, Occurrences. The noun yishär is usually derived from the 
root shr, “shine”; it is said to describe olive oil as “shining.” But this etymology 
contributes little to an understanding of the term, which seems to be synonymous with 
Semen, “oil.” In Dt. 8:8, zét Semen means “olive tree,” as does zét yishär in 2 K. 18:32. 

With only one exception, yishär always appears in the fixed sequence dägän, tird§, 
and yishar (18 times; the same words appears in a different order in Nu. 18:12). 


2. “Grain, Wine, and Oil.” This sequence appears in several contexts. It is not 
peculiar to any particular literary genre, but is rooted in the ecology of Palestine. It 
serves to summarize the produce of the land, which is a result of God’s blessing. Dt. 
11:14, for example, promises increase of grain and wine and oil. In Dt. 7:13, Yahweh 
promises to bless the fruit of the land if the people keep his commandments; in addition 
to grain and wine and oil, the verse speaks of the young of sheep and cattle. On the 
other hand, Dt. 28:51 threatens that if the commandments are not kept these same 
resources will be destroyed by enemy invasion. Jer. 31:12 (Deuteronomistic) similarly 
looks forward to a rich harvest of grain, wine, and oil, as well as sheep and cattle, when 
Israel is restored. 

The propagandistic speech of the Rabshakeh is formulated in somewhat different 
terms: if the Israelites will reach a peaceful accommodation with the king of Assyria, he 
will give them a land that, like the land of Canaan, provides grain and wine, bread and 
vineyards, olive trees and honey (2 K. 18:32). In the same context, 2 Ch. 32:28 speaks 
of storehouses for grain, wine, and oil, as well as stalls for cattle. Haggai speaks of a 
drought that will come upon the grain, wine, oil, and other produce because the people 
have procrastinated in rebuilding the temple (Hag. 1:11). 

The list takes on special importance in Hosea and Joel. Hosea emphasizes that it is 
Yahweh, not Ba‘al, who gives corn and wine and oil, as well as silver and gold (Hos. 
2:10[Eng. v. 8]); he looks forward to a time of restoration when the heavens will “hear” 
the earth and the earth will “hear” the grain, wine, and oil (2:24[22]), i.e., the heavens 
will send rain and the earth will bring forth its increase. The formula is further developed 
in Joel, where it appears 3 times. First, the prophet laments that the fields and ground 
mourn! “because the grain is destroyed, the wine fails, the oil languishes” (Joel 1:10). 
After the lament, Yahweh responds with a promise: “I am sending to you grain, wine, 
and oil, and you will be satisfied” (2:19). And at the end of the oracle of salvation, Yahweh 


yishär. L. Köhler, “ Archäologisches. Nr. 23: Eine archaistische Wortgruppe,” ZAW, 46 (1928), 
218-220; V. Maag, Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches Amos (Leiden, 1951), 192f. 
| —» 93% “abal (’äbhal). 
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says: “The threshing floors shall be full of grain, the vats shall overflow with wine and 
oil” (2:24). Thus the formula in its various manifestations serves almost as a leitmotif in 
Joel. 

The formula appears several times in cultic legislation, sometimes expanded to 
include sheep and cattle. Some of these laws deal with the firstfruits to be given to the 
priests (Nu. 18:12 [with héleb, “the best of... .”]; Dt. 18:4; cf. also 2 Ch. 31:5; Neh. 
10:38,40[37,39]), others with tithes (Dt. 12:17; 14:23; cf. Neh. 13:5,12). 


3. Used Alone. The only passage in which yishär appears without dägän and tirö$ is 
Zec. 4:14, which speaks of two “sons of oil” (b‘né-hayyishar), i.e., “anointed ones,” 
obviously a reference to a king and a high priest anointed to lead the people. 

Ringgren 


2 See A. S. van der Woude, “Die beiden Söhne des Öls (Sach. 4:14): Messianische Gestalten?” 
in Travels in the World of the OT. Festschrift M. A. Beek. SSN, 16 (1974), 262-68; W. Rudolph, 
Sacharja 1-8. KAT, XIIl/4 (1976), 108f. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Meaning. Il. Literal Usage: 1. Secular; 2. Cultic or Sacral; 3. 
Casting Metal. III. Figurative Usage. 


I. Occurrences and Meaning. The root ysg, with its by-form sig, is one of the 
Semitic words for “pour (out).” Besides Biblical and Postbiblical Hebrew, it appears in 
Ugaritic! and Phoenician.? When it is compared with other roots of similar meaning (such 
as nsk, ntk, and Spk), the semantic fields are often found to overlap. What primarily 
distinguishes ysq is its reference to pouring upon or into something. While nsk is 
especially common with a drink offering as its object, Spk refers to pouring in general; 
what is poured out is not collected in some kind of vessel, but falls upon the ground and 
drains away. The root ysq, on the other hand, is used primarily in cases where the liquid 
being poured has a particular destination such as a container or a part of the body to be 
anointed. Other terms, however, are used for the act of anointing itself: primarily msh 
and also ntn. 

The verb appears 41 times in the gal, 3 times in the hiphil, and 9 times in the hophal. 
The hiphil ptcp. mösäget (gere) in 2 K. 4:5 appears in the kethibh as mysqt, which can 
be interpreted as a by-form of the hiphil or as a unique instance of the piel. The meaning 


I WUS, no. 1228. 
2 DISO, 110. 
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in either case is “pour (into).” The 2 other instances of the hiphil have the meaning “lay 
or set down”: the messengers laid the objects down before Yahweh (Josh. 7:23), and the 
Levites set down the ark of God (2 S. 15:24).? There may well be confusion here with 
— 43° ysg, especially in 2 S. 15:24. Hertzberg’s proposed interpretation* of wayyassigü 
here as referring to a drink offering is not convincing.? On the other hand, it can be argued 
that Josh. 7:23 illustrates the conceptual similarity between the pouring of liquids and 
the laying down of solid objects. We are dealing here with a collection of larger or smaller 
objects that are “poured out” before Yahweh. 

The by-form sûq appears twice in the qal (Job 28:2; 29:6), in addition to the 
questionable passage Isa. 26:16.° 

The verb ysq is used intransitively in 2 passages: the king’s blood “flowed” into the 
bottom of the chariot (1 K. 22:35); the dust “runs” into a mass (Job 38:38). Elsewhere 
the verb generally appears with an object (oil, water, blood, metal) and a preposition 
indicating the direction or goal of the pouring. In most passages the preposition is ‘al, 
but in the case of blood it is `el (perhaps through the influence of the construction used 
with Spk). When metal is cast, #- or b°- indicates the purpose of the resulting implement. 

The LXX uses a variety of translations, often drawing on compounds of the verb 
chein. 


H. Literal Usage. 

1. Secular. “Pouring” occurs in everyday contexts: oil is poured into vessels (2 K. 
4:4); soup and other foods are poured (2 K. 4:40; 2 S. 13:9). Water is to be poured into 
the pot (Ezk. 24:3). Elisha was the one who poured water over the hands of Elijah (2 K. 
3:11). A rock can be said to pour out (sig) streams of oil (Job 29:6), either because oil 
vats have been hewn out of the rock or as a symbol of abundance.’ 


2. Cultic or Sacral. Most of the passages, however, are found in cultic or sacral 
contexts. Jacob poured oil on top of the stone (Gen. 28:18; 35:14). Oil is poured on the 
cereal offering (Lev. 2:1,6), although not on the “cereal offering of jealousy (minhat 
gna öt)” (Nu. 5:15). When a priest or king is anointed, msh refers to the anointing itself 
and ysq to the associated act of pouring out oil: Moses is to pour (ysq) the anointing oil 
on Aaron’s head and anoint (Sh) him (Ex. 29:7; Lev. 8:12). In 1 S. 10:1, when Saul is 
anointed, the concrete act is underlined by mention of the vial of oil. Here, too, as when 
the disciples of the prophets anoint Jehu in 2 K. 9:3, ysq refers to the act of pouring, 
which is then interpreted by the msh that follows. According to Lev. 14:15ff., when a 
priest cleanses a leper he is to pour (ysq) some of the offered oil into his left hand and 
sprinkle (mzh hiphil) it with his finger before Yahweh. He then puts oil on various parts 


3 Cf. J. Hoftijzer, “Een opmerking bij II Sam. 15:24 (wayyassigü),” in Travels in the World of 
the OT. Festschrift M. A. Beek. SSN, 16 (1974), 91-93. 

4 H. W. Hertzberg, / & II Samuel. OTL (Eng. trans. 1964), in loc. 

> Cf. R. A. Carlson, David the Chosen King (Eng. trans., Stockholm, 1964), 172f. 

6 See below. 

? Cf. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), in loc. 
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In Ps. 41:9(8), the psalmist’s enemies say: d*bar-b‘liya‘al yāsûq bô, “A deadly thing 
has been poured in him.” The use of the prep. b°- (rather than ‘al, for example), suggests 
interpreting the image to mean that the disaster is already present within him rather than 
being poured upon him. Delitzsch? takes the expression to mean “poured like cast metal,” 
but this is less likely. The same preposition (b*-) appears also in Ps. 45:3(2): “Grace (hen) 
is poured upon your lips.” On the basis of Ugaritic, Dahood suggests? interpreting b’- 
here as meaning “from, out of”: “Charm flows from your lips.” This argument remains 
dubious, but there is still the question what b*- (instead of ‘al, for example) means in this 
passage. Both prepositions appear several times in conjunction with spat: ‘al always has 
the locative meaning “upon, over”; b°- has either the locative meaning “upon, within” 
or the agential meaning “through, by means of.” In Ps. 45, therefore, the prep. b°- could 
suggest the translation “grace flows through your lips” (cf. Eccl. 10:12) as well as “grace 
is (already present) poured within your lips.”!° 

B. Johnson 


8 The Psalms. KD, V, in loc. 
9 M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB, XVI (1965), in loc. 
10 For further discussion, see — ]3M Adnan. 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Related Terms, Distribution. II. Craftsmanship; Pottery. III. The Potter. 
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I. Etymology, Related Terms, Distribution. The basic meaning of the Semitic root 
ysr is “shape, form.” In West Semitic (Ugaritic, Phoenician), we find nouns with the 
meaning “potter.”! Driver finds some Ugaritic verbal forms from the same root, but this 
is not certain.* In Akkadian we find the analogous root eséru, meaning “form, sketch,” 
or the like, but also with the secondary meaning “plan, determine.” In the many 
Akkadian creation texts, this word is not used for the divine work of creation; other verbs, 
especially bani, are used instead. Ringgren‘ lists the various Akkadian verbs for “create,” 
with special emphasis on those used in Enuma Elish. We may note furthermore that the 
verb eséru also appears in this context, but with the meaning “mark out” (“he also marked 
out the paths of the earth”). From the same root we find the Akkadian noun @siru, 
“potter.” Another word for “potter,” pahäru I, is used to describe the gods Marduk and 
Ea in their function as creator-gods.’ 

Forms derived from the root ysr occur some 70 times in the OT. The verbal forms are 
almost entirely in the qal; the niphal, pual, and hophal are found once each.® There are 
also a few niphal forms in Sirach, of which the occurrence in Sir. 37:3 ts not listed in 
KBL?. Lexica vary widely in distinguishing between noun and adjective forms of the 
participle. There are clearly some 20 occurrences of the qal participle that must be 
translated “potter.” Besides verbal forms, there are also about 10 occurrences of the noun 
yéser meaning “form” or “purpose.” Unique to Job 17:7 is the noun y‘sérim, “members.” 
There are also a few personal names based on this root (see the lexica). The root ysr is 
probably related to the root swr III, “form,” and its derivatives. 

The root and its derivatives appear for the most part in preexilic prophetic texts (about 
20 times), in postexilic prophetic texts (about 30, of which more than 20 are in 
Deutero-Isaiah), and in the Psalms (about 10). There are 5 occurrences in the Yahwistic 
portions of the primeval history. Elsewhere it is very rare.? The most important parallel 
terms—especially in creation texts—are “asa and bärä’.! 

In the LXX, most of the verbal forms of ysr are rendered by forms of plässö.!! The 
nominalized participle is usually represented by kerameüs and Heb. yéser, “thought, 
intent” (6 occurrences), by various Greek words. 


II. Craftsmanship; Pottery. The basic meaning of ysr allows it to designate various 


1 See WUS, no. 1229; DISO, 110; cf. Humbert, 83; Brongers, 92. 

2 See CML, 148. 

3 AHw, I (1965), 252. 

4 H. Ringgren, “R3 bara’,” TDOT, II, 244. 

5 EnEl VI, 43: see G. Pettinato, Das altorientalische Menschenbild und die sumerischen und 
akkadischen Schöpfungsmythen. AHAW, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1971/1, 106f.; cf. 57-61, 147. 

6 AHw, I, 253. 

7? H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/3 (1982), 1130. 

8 See the analysis by Humbert, 83; KBL?, 409. 

9 See Humbert, 82, 87. 

10 See ibid., 85-87; Brongers, 92f.; K.-H. Bernhardt, TDOT, Il, 246-48. 

Il See H. Braun, “xAaoow,” TDNT, VI, 256f.; Foerster, 1007f., esp. n. 57, which suggests 
different translations. 
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forms of craftsmanship. The satire against idols in Isa. 44:9-20 (possibly very late!) 
provides a good sense of the range of meanings inherent in the root. In v. 9, the craftsmen 
are called “idol makers”; the ptcp. yöser is linked with pesel, an image that may be carved, 
cast, or chiseled. The next verse then asks who can fashion (yäsar) a god or cast (näsak) 
an image (pesel). Finally, v. 12 describes the fabrication of idols by a smith: the craftsman 
shapes (ydsar) his material with hammers. Among the parallel synonyms are "äsä and 
pä’al. (Note also Ex. 32:4, where sûr is used in connection with fashioning the golden 
calf, and 1 K. 7:15, where it is used for the casting of the two bronze pillars at the entrance 
to the temple). In a similar context, Hab. 2:18 describes a yésér making a pesel; the result 
of his labor is called yéser (the text does not require emendation!?). The cognate root sûr 
has a derived noun sir, which clearly means “idol” in Isa. 45:16. The noun särä from the 
Same root appears only in Ezk. 43:11 (but 4 times in that single verse!); it probably is an 
abstract noun meaning “form” (of a structure). Finally, Isa. 54:16f. speaks of the weapons 
produced (yüsar) by a smith (hdras). These passages make it clear that ysr and sûr refer 
to all kinds of shaping and forming: metalworking, casting, carving, chiseling. 

This insight has recently illuminated some obscure passages. On the basis of Zec. 11:13 
together with 2 K. 12:11(Eng. v. 10); 22:9, it has been shown that the Jerusalem temple 
probably housed the shop of a metalworker (yöser) whose official job it was to melt down 
(sûr and nätak) the silver that was offered and pay the craftsmen employed by the temple; 
there is no need to emend these passages, as often suggested by earlier scholars.!* 

The craft most often referred to by words based on the root ysr is pottery. A common 
household vessel can be called k*/i (hay)yöser, “potter’s vessel” (2 S. 17:28; Ps. 2:9; Jer. 
19:11) or more specifically baqbuq yöser häres, “jar of a clay-former” (Jer. 19:1) or nébel 
yös’rim, “potter’s jar” (Isa. 30:14; cf. Lam. 4:2)}—ceramic jars. In these passages, yöser 
clearly means “potter,” as it does also in Isa. 29:16; 41:25; 45:9; Jer. 18:2,3,4,6 (twice in 
each of the last 2). This may also be the case in 1 Ch. 4:23, where certain clans of Judah 
are called “potters.” 


III. The Potter. It is striking that the passages listed rarely mention the potter in an 
everyday context; almost all employ the term in a theological context. The potter may 
symbolize the divine Creator and the forming of clay may symbolize creation; or the 
smashing of pottery may symbolize the execution of divine judgment through the 
destruction of Israel, the enemy, or the like. Such symbolic language is very common in 
the OT; it is rooted in the notion, found in both Israelite and non-Israelite religion, that 
the Creator formed the human race from clay like a potter.!° Thus the Hebrew verb ysr 
by itself can refer to the creation of the human race.!® 


12 See K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK, X1/1 (1970), 421f. 

13 See K. Rudolph, Habakuk. KAT, X111/3 (1975), 219-222. 

i4 See C. C. Torrey, “The Foundry of the Second Temple at Jerusalem,” JBL, 55 (1936), 
247-260; O. Eissfeldt, “Eine Einschmelzstelle am Tempel zu Jerusalem,” FuF, 13 (1937), 163f. = 
KlSchr (1963), II, 107-9. 

15 For parallels, see Westermann, 203-6; Wildberger, 1127-1131; etc. 

16 See IV.1 below. 
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Citing Job 10:9; 33:6 (cf. 4:19), Wildberger suggests that the image of the potter was 
borrowed from wisdom instruction.!’ But the image is even more frequent and more 
highly developed in the prophets. Isa. 29:15f. probably deals with political decisions in 
Jerusalem, which are contrary to Yahweh’s will. Isaiah uses the image of the potter to 
say that human beings as God’s creatures are and must be totally subject to God’s will. 
Just as the work (yéser) of the potter cannot turn against its maker (yôsēr), so human 
beings cannot turn against the will of the divine Creator. In Jer. 18:1-12, we have the 
classic picture of the potter in the OT. At first glance, it seems identical to the image in 
Isaiah: on the basis of what he sees in the potter’s house, Jeremiah speaks of Yahweh as 
a potter, who exercises sovereign authority over what he makes; he can destroy it if he 
does not like it. The interpretation of the image, however, shows that Jeremiah uses it 
somewhat differently than does Isaiah. In Isaiah, the image is meant to symbolize the 
relationship of created human beings to God their Creator. In Jeremiah, however, the 
emphasis is on the relationship between Yahweh the creator-God and his chosen people 
Israel as well as between the universal God Yahweh and the other nations, as we see from 
the extended interpretation in Jer. 18:7-10. Punning on yöser and yäsar (ptcp.!), Jeremiah 
says in vv. 1lf. that Yahweh is shaping evil against Judah and Jerusalem and has 
conceived a plan against them. 

The image of the potter reappears in Deutero-Isaiah and Trito-Isaiah. Isa. 45:9-13 is 
obscure. So much is clear: the image in v. 9 is fairly closely related to Isa. 29:16 (God 
the Creator of the human race), while 45:11 is more like Jer. 18 (God the Creator of 
Israel).'® Isa. 64:7(8) is simpler. In a great communal lament, the petitions are separated 
from the confession of sin by this single verse, an expression of confidence: Yahweh is 
the potter (yöser), Israel the clay, the work of his hands. A late form of this image is found 
in the somewhat corrupt Hebrew text of Sir. 33:10,13 (cf. Wis. 15:7; Rom. 9:19-21). 

Finally, the image of the potter can be used in a different way, with the emphasis no 
longer on the relationship between creator and creature but on the fragility of earthen- 
ware. Israel is destroyed like a “potter’s vessel” (Isa. 30:14); Judah and Jerusalem are 
shattered like “a potter’s earthen flask” (Jer. 19:1-13). Israel’s enemies are dashed in 
pieces “like a potter’s vessel” (Ps. 2:9). After the fall of Jerusalem, the sons of Zion are 
worthless as broken “earthen pots” (Lam. 4:2). And in yet another image, Cyrus tramples 
rulers as the potter treads the wet clay with his feet (Isa. 41:25). 


IV. God’s Creative Handiwork. It is not by chance that the work of the potter 
appears so frequently in religious imagery. We have already alluded to the religio- 
historical background; and if we note the semantic development of the root yasar, we see 
that the image of the potter forms a bridge between the two semantic spheres of the verb, 
human craftsmanship and divine creation. The OT uses the verb primarily in the latter 
sense; it refers to the divine activity of creating and shaping, as we have already noted 
behind the metaphorical language. 


17 Pp. 1127, 1129. 
18 See the discussion in C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 164-68. 
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1. Creation of the Human Race. The Yahwistic account of creation is relatively 
restrictive in its use of yäsar, employing it primarily for the creation of the human race 
(Gen. 2:7f.). In contrast to the Priestly account, which uses the verbs “484 and bara’ for 
the creation of humanity (Gen. 1:26f.), the Yahwistic account explicitly mentions the 
material used in creation: human beings are made of dust (cf. Ps. 103:14; Sir. 33:10 
[Heb.], probably alluding to Gen. 3:1919); the work of creation is not complete until the 
breath of life has been infused. In the Yahwistic account, not only human beings but 
animals are formed (yäsar) “out of the ground” (Gen. 2:19); the Priestly account uses 
the verb “a4 for the creation of the animals (Gen. 1:25). Even more striking is the use 
of the verb band, “build,” instead of this verb for the creation of woman (Gen. 2:22). The 
verb band is cognate with banii, the usual Akkadian “creation verb”;+! in addition, the 
stress on the man’s rib as the material used by God in creating woman is intended to 
express the intimate relationship between male and female.” 

This idea of how God formed the human race, which dominates the Yahwistic account 
of creation, undoubtedly had a long history in Israel, although it probably reflects foreign 
influence. It gave rise to the notion, found in texts of various periods, that Yahweh is the 
Creator of specific parts of the human body, such as the heart (Ps. 33:15), the eye (Ps. 
94:9), or the spirit (Zec. 12:1).2 In Ps. 103:14, the noun yéser designates the human body 
as a whole, and the hapax legomenon *yäsür in Job 17:7 probably refers to members of 
the body. 


2. Creation of the World. Secondary to the idea that God formed the human race is 
the notion that he shaped the whole world.” For theological reasons, the Priestly account 
of creation (Gen. 1:1-2:4), which focuses on the creation of the world, uses the verb 
bārā’ exclusively.” This verb in fact replaced the other “creation verbs” in creation texts 
that were edited theologically.2° Along with bārā’ the “totally neutral verb” “asa found 
increasing use in creation texts, so as to avoid the anthropomorphic yäsar.*’ In certain 
contexts, however, the notion of “forming” the universe survived: the hymnic introduc- 
tory formula in Jer. 33:2, which has probably been separated from its original context,“® 
refers to Yahweh as “shaper” (yöser) of the world (ambiguously in the MT, explicitly in 


19 Schmidt, THAT, I, 764; cf. Humbert, 83f. 

20 See Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift, 197-99, citing Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian notions of how the human race was formed out of clay. Similar material is presented 
by Wildberger, 1127-1131; see also Westermann, Genesis 1-11, 205-7. Westermann cites further 
parallels, but maintains that the element of craftsmanship retreats into the background in the OT. 

21 See I.1 above. 

22 Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift, 199-201. 

23 See Albertz, 121 and 120, citing Ps. 139:13-15, which mentions the creation of other parts 
of the body, albeit using different verbs. 

24 Westermann, Genesis 1-11, 22-25; cf. Albertz, 54f. 

25 See Bernhardt, 246-48. 

26 See Humbert, 85-87. 

27 Brongers, 93. 

28 Ibid., 95. 
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perfective form of the verb in 43:21; 44:21). Parallel synonyms are derived from the 
roots bärä’ and ‘asa; cf. Isa. 43:7, where all three verbs occur together. Here we find 
features characteristic of the salvation oracles in Deutero-Isaiah: “the doctrine of creation 
has been fully incorporated into the dynamic of the prophet’s doctrine of redemption.”>? 
In other words, the primordial creation of Israel is seen in the same perspective as its 
present deliverance; both concepts coalesce in the notion of election.“ These motifs are 
expressed by the verbs > PRA gä’al, “redeem” (Isa. 43:1; 44:22,24), > NY ‘azar, “help” 
(44:2), > “NI bahar (bächar), “choose” (43:20; 44:1f.), and > I7X *ahab (ahabh), 
“love” (43:4). In addition, Isa. 43:7 states that the chosen nation— “every one who is 
called by my name” — was created for God’s glory. Familiar motifs associated with the 
idea of salvation and election are joined here with the idea of creation. 


2. Creation of the World. In addition to passages that speak of the creation of Israel, 
which characteristically use words derived from the root ysr, there is also a passage in 
Deutero-Isaiah that uses forms of ysr in connection with the creation of the world. Isa. 
45:18f. is a fragment that is hard to categorize as to form, but it is probably to be 
considered the introduction to vv. 20-25.*! Verse 18 brings together a remarkable number 
of verbs for creation, and it is no surprise to find yäsar among them. 


3. Creation and Election of the Servant. The connection just noted between the idea 
of creation and notion of election also appears in a totally different form in Deutero- 
Isaiah. The Servant Songs often make pregnant reference to the relationship between the 
Servant and Yahweh. Yahweh is the “former” (yöser) of the Servant (Isa. 49:5). Similar 
Statements are made by Isa. 49:8 and 42:6.4* The appearance of words like gara’, “call” 
(Isa. 49:1; 42:6), and bahar, “choose” (49:7; 42:1), in this context shows that the passages 
deal with the call and election of the Servant. Inclusion of the idea of creation in this 
context reflects precisely the correspondence between the creation and election of Israel 
in Deutero-Isaiah that we have just discussed.*? If we then compare the passages from 
the Servant Songs with Jer. 1:5 and Ps. 139:16 (both of which use yäsar), we gain the 
impression that the notion of creation has yet another function in these texts: election 
actually precedes creation, so that Yahweh’s sovereign elective authority is emphasized. 
We may also interpret the Servant passages in this sense: just as Jeremiah was “known” 
and “consecrated” even before being created by Yahweh, so too was the Servant.** And 
just as the petitioner in Ps. 139 knows that he stands under the protection of the 
omniscient creator-God throughout his entire life, so too does the Servant.*° 


3? Von Rad, 136. 
Rendtorff, 9-12. 

41 Westermann, Isaiah 40-66, 172f.; Albertz, 9. 

42 The text-critical problems of these passages are discussed by Elliger, 223. 

43 See Rendtorff, 12; Albertz, 48-50. 

44 See P. Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia. KAT, X (1928), 3f., where the text-critical problem of 
Jer. 1-5 is also discussed; cf. the Hebrew text of Sir. 49:7, which alludes to Jer. 1:5 and contains a 
niphal form of yäsar. 

45 See H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 518f. 
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Contents: I. Meaning, Occurrences. II. Concrete Meanings in the OT. III. Usage in Theological 
Contexts. 


I. Meaning, Occurrences. Hebrew yst is another, less common, root used in the 
OT to mean “kindle” or “burn” (cf. diq, hrh, Arr, yqd, Iht, qdh). The more common roots 
are > 92 b and > AD Srp. 

The root has no cognates in the other Semitic languages, including Aramaic. In the 
OT, it appears primarily in Deuteronomic material and in prophetic writings (including 
Lamentations) from the 8th to the 6th centuries B.C. About half of its 30 occurrences are 
in Jeremiah, both in the poetry and in the prose. The verb appears later in Neh. 1:3; 2:17, 
and continues in use into the postbiblical period.! In the OT, yst is used with reference 
to the burning of land and property, and by metaphorical extension to include the 
populace (Jer. 11:16), who, especially during war, are tied closely to property and land 
(Jgs. 9:49). Moreover, when Yahweh pours out his wrath, he does not discriminate 
between people and land (2 K. 22:13,17). The common word in P for the burning of 
sacrifices is Särap (Leviticus). Our root is nevertheless interchangeable with b‘r and $rp, 
both of which are used for burning of all kinds. 

There are 4 occurrences of the qal. With b*, it means “kindle” (Isa. 9:17[Eng. v. 18]); 
with ba’&, it means “be kindled with fire” (Isa. 33:12; Jer. 49:2; 51:58). The niphal means 
“be kindled, burned”; it is found only in the 3rd person. The common form niss‘tä (3rd 
person sg. fem.) appears in 2 K. 22:13,17; Jer. 9:11(12); 46:19, although the 2 occur- 
rences in Jeremiah may be derived from the root nsh, “be ruined, laid waste” (cf. Jer. 
4:7). The kethibh of Jer. 2:15, nsth, is an old 3rd person plural feminine, as in Aramaic,* 
although it could also come from nsh.? The 3rd person pl. mstw appears in Jer. 2:15 (Q); 
9:9(10); Neh. 1:3; 2:17. In the hiphil with ba’& the meaning is “set on fire” (Josh. 8:8,19); 
with “é§ alone, it is “set fire to” (Am. 1:14; Jer. 17:27). In Jer. 51:30, hissitü misk*ndteyha 
means “they set her houses on fire.” 


I. Concrete Meanings in the OT. Land and property—fields of grain, pastures, 
uncultivated groves of trees, and especially cities—are burned by enemies as an act of 
war. To finish the destruction of the city of Shechem, Abimelech sets fire to the fortified 
tower with bundles of brushwood he and his people have gathered (Jgs. 9:49). Absalom, 
too, as an act of war has his servants set fire to the barley fields of Joab (2 S. 14:30f.). 


III. Usage in Theological Contexts. In a holy war, Yahweh expressly commands 
! Jastrow, 590f. 


2 BLe, $ 55c; cf. § 420°. 
3 Graf, Duhm, Driver, Peake, and Rudolph. 
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the burning of cities. Ai (or Bethel?) was thus set on fire after it had been taken by Joshua 
(Josh. 8:8,19). By the time of Amos, however, Yahweh’s judgment is conceived in more 
universal terms. In his great sermon in Am. 1:2-3:8, Amos prophesies destruction by fire 
against seven nations, including Judah. Against six of them—Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, 
Edom, Moab, and Judah— Yahweh says wSillahti ‘és, “and I will send fire” (Am. 
1:4,7,10,12; 2:2,5), whereas against the Ammonites he says whissatti ’& b’hömat rabbä, 
“and I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah” (Am. 1:14). 

Isaiah speaks of thorns and briars (Samir waSayit) as symbolizing wicked people 
who are set afire. One hears echoes of Jotham’s parable and the subsequent debacle 
suggested by Abimelech in his discourse (Jgs. 9). In Isa. 9:17(18), Isaiah speaks of the 
civil wars that characterized the closing years of the northern kingdom: each is like a 
fire that consumes briars and thorns and devours the thickets of the forest (wattissat 
b‘sib*ké hayya ar) (Hos. 7:7; 2 K. 15:8-30; cf. Jgs. 9:15-20). Yet through it all, the wrath 
of Yahweh is manifested (Isa. 9:18[19]; cf. Jgs. 9:56f.). In Isa. 33:10-12 we find the 
same idea: when Yahweh exalts himself on the day of judgment, the chaff that the nation 
has conceived and borne will be consumed; people will treat one another “like thorns 
cut down, that are burned in the fire” (gösim k‘stihim bä’e yissattü) (v. 12). Later, 
however, when Yahweh sings his new Song of the Vineyard (Isa. 27:2-6; cf. 5:1-7), 
wrath is gone because the wicked are no more. To emphasize the point, Yahweh says 
that if only he had some thorns and briars he would trample them and burn them up 
(Isa. 27:4), but none are left. 

Before this can take place, however, judgment must come upon Jerusalem. In 622 
B.C., a lawbook was found in the temple and subsequently read to King Josiah. After 
hearing its contents, he rent his clothes, saying: ki-g*d6la h*mat YHWH ""Ser-hi” niss*ta 
bani, “for great is the wrath of Yahweh that is kindled against us” (2 K. 22:13). A divine 
oracle confirmed his assessment of the situation. The scroll may have included the Song 
of Moses found in Dt. 32, vv. 15-22 of which are echoed in the oracle uttered against 
Judah by the prophetess Huldah.* In Dt. 32:22a, Yahweh says: ki-’25 gad*ha b*‘appi 
wattigad ‘ad-S’6l tahtit, “for a fire is kindled by my anger, and it burns to the depths 
of Sheol”; in Huldah’s oracle, he says: w“niss‘té h“mäti bammagém hazzeh w*lö’ tikbeh, 
“therefore my wrath will be kindled against this place, and it will not be quenched” 
(2 K. 22:17b). 

Jeremiah was chosen to bring this message to both king and people after the time of 
Josiah. He grieves over the damage already inflicted, while predicting worse in the days 
ahead. The enemies arising against Judah did not come from within, as in the case of 
the northern kingdom, but from without. They came and burned the countryside, the 
cities, and the inhabitants of the land. They came in a steady stream: first the Assyrians, 
then the Egyptians, followed by various mixed hordes (Jer. 18:22; 2 K. 24:2) possibly 
including Scythian tribes,’ and finally the mighty Babylonian army. The lions who burn 
up the cities of Judah are not named (Jer. 2:15), but are probably the Babylonian kings, 


4 J. R. Lundbom, “The Lawbook of the Josianic Reform,” CBQ, 38 (1976), 293-302. 
> Herodotus Hist. i.105. 
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who oppressed Judah for many years. The enemy that burns the pastures (Jer. 9:9[10]) 
is also unnamed, but he, too, leaves the land without inhabitant. Even the animals and 
birds are gone. Jeremiah weeps over this destruction (following MT ’essä’ in 9:9[10]), 
but in the following verse Yahweh answers that Jerusalem and what remains of Judah’s 
cities will suffer a similar fate. In Jer. 32:29, Yahweh says explicitly that he is sending 
Babylonians to set fire to Jerusalem. Behind every particular enemy stands the ominous 
figure of Yahweh, who has declared holy war on his people. But after the burning of 
Jerusalem, fires will be set in other nations: Yahweh says he will kindle a fire in the 
temples of the gods of Egypt (Jer. 43:12); Memphis will be burned and left without 
inhabitants (46:19). The villages of the Ammonites will be burned with fire (Jer. 49:2). 
Yahweh will again kindle fire in the wall of Damascus (v. 27; cf. Am. 1:4). When 
Babylon's time comes, her cities and the surrounding area will be consumed by 
Yahweh's fire (Jer. 50:32; 51:30,58). Ezekiel speaks on one occasion of Yahweh’s 
kindling a fire among the trees of the Negeb (Ezk. 21:3[20:47]). Whenever Yahweh 
kindles fire in a foreign land, no reason is given. This stands in stark contrast to the 
judgment oracles against Israel, in which Yahweh states reasons in almost every case. 
The message proclaimed by Jeremiah is essentially the same as that of Dt. 32:15-22 
and Huldah’s oracle: the people have forsaken Yahweh and his law and have provoked 
his anger by worshipping other gods; therefore Yahweh’s wrath will burn against them 
and their land like an unquenchable fire. The burned cities in Jer. 2:15 are the 
consequence of forsaking Yahweh (v. 17). In the sapiential comment in Jer. 9:11-13(12- 
14), the reason given for the burning of the land is that the people have forsaken 
Yahweh's law and gone after the ba’als. In the sermonic prose of Jer. 11:16f., the prophet 
says that Israel was once a green olive tree that bore much fruit, but now Yahweh will 
set fire to her because she has burned incense to Ba‘al. In Jer. 17:19-27, he declares that 
if the people do not keep the Sabbath and desist from bringing burdens through the 
gates of Jerusalem on the Sabbath, Yahweh will burn those gates along with the palaces 
of the city (v. 27). The destruction of Jerusalem announced in Jer. 32:29 results from 
the worship of ba‘als and other gods—a clear echo of Huldah’s oracle in 2 K. 22:17. 
When Zedekiah of Judah sins by not practicing justice and by not turning from 
self-righteous arrogance about Jerusalem's security, Yahweh declares that Israel’s forest 
will be burned (Jer. 21:14). Here, as in Jer. 22, the reference is to the cedar-lined 
buildings of Jerusalem’s royal complex.® What finally took place in Jerusalem is 
summed up in Lam. 4:11: “Yahweh gave full vent to his wrath, he poured out his hot 
anger; and he kindled a fire in Zion, which consumed its foundations” (wayyasset-'& 
b*siyy6n wattö’kal y*séddteyha). 

The city was still in the same condition many years later, when Nehemiah inquired 
about Jerusalem from the visitors who had come to Babylon (Neh. 1:3). The news he 
received made him weep, but he responded by confessing Israel’s sin to Yahweh. Shortly 


6 J. R. Lundbom, Jeremiah: A Study in Ancient Hebrew Rhetoric. SBL Diss., 18 (1975), 48; cf. 
G. Vermés, “The Symbolic Interpretation of Lebanon in the Targums: The Origin and Development 
of an Exegetical Tradition,” JTS, N.S. 9 (1958), 1-12. 
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afterwards he went to Jerusalem himself to initiate and supervise the great task of 
rebuilding the city wall upon the burned ruins (Neh. 2:17). 
Freedman, Lundbom 





Contents: 1. Etymology, Occurrences; 2. Proper Names; 3. General; 4. Figurative Usage. 


1. Etymology, Occurrences. The noun yegeb is connected etymologically with Arab. 
wagb, “depression, hole”; in Hebrew, it refers to a winery. 

The word appears 15 times in the OT; it means primarily a receptacle carved in the 
rock where wine is collected as it is pressed (Isa. 5:2; Jer. 48:33). This meaning appears 
also to be present in conjunction with > TA gören (Nu. 18:27,30; Dt. 15:14; 16:13; 2 K. 
6:27; Hos. 9:2; Joel 2:24), gat (Joel 4:13[Eng. 3:13]), “rēmâ (Hag. 2:16), and `āsām 
(Prov. 3:10). But it also appears as the direct object of darak, where it presumably has 
the extended sense of “wine press” (Job 24:11; Isa. 16:10; cf. Zec. 14:10). 

The word gat appears 5 times in the OT, 3 times as the object of darak (Neh. 13:15; 
Isa. 63:2; Lam. 1:15) and once as the object of rädä (Joel 4:13[3:13]). It refers to the 
actual press where the grapes are trodden. According to Jgs. 6:11, in case of necessity it 
could also be used for threshing grain. 

The word pürä appears only twice. In Hag. 2:16 it appears to be some kind of measure 
(if yegeb is interpreted as the trough of the winepress), but in Isa. 63:3 it is the object of 
darak and refers to the press itself. 


_ 2. Proper Names. Both yegeb and gat appear in toponyms. Jgs. 7:25 mentions a place 
called yegeb-z*’éb. The name in Neh. 11:25, read by the Masoretes as yigabs**él, might 
also contain the element yegeb. 

In the OT, gat appears primarily as the name of one of the five Philistine cities (33 
times); it also occurs in several compounds. The home of the prophet Micah is identified 
as möreSet gat (Mic. 1:14). It appears in the construct in the toponyms gat hahéper (Josh. 
19:13; 2 K. 14:25) and gat-rimmön (Josh. 19:45; 21:24; 1 Ch. 6:54[69]). Similar com- 
pounds are found in the Amarna letters (e.g., Ginti-aSna, Ginti-rumna, Ginti-kirmil, 
Giti-rimunima, Giti-padalla) and in Ugaritic (gt gl’d, gt ngr, gt 'ttrt)." The dual form 
gittayim appears in 2 S. 4:3; Neh. 11:33 as the name of a city in Benjamin. 


yegeb. G. W. Ahlström, “Wine Presses and Cup-Marks of the Jenin-Megiddo Survey,” BASOR, 
231 (1978), 19-49; G. Dalman, AuS, IV (1935), 354ff.; J. B. Pritchard, Winery, Defenses, and 
Soundings at Gibeon (Philadelphia, 1964). 

| WUS, no. 705; M. Dahood, “Ugaritic Lexicography,” in Mélanges Eugene Tisserant, 1. SIT, 
231 (1964), 86f.; M. Ottosson, Gilead. CB, 3 (1969), 17f. 
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3. General. In Palestine, the vintage (bäsir) occurs in the months of Tammuz, Ab, and 
Elul (roughly July-September); in good years, however, it might last from the time of 
harvest to the time of sowing (Lev. 26:5; Am. 9:13). The grapes were picked by hand 
and placed in baskets (k*/ab gayis [Am. 8:1f.]), then brought to the press (gat) (Neh. 
13:15: upon asses). A vineyard (> 03 kerem) would have a wall (gäder [Isa. 5:5; Ps. 
80:13(12)]) and watchtower (migdäl [Isa. 5:2]) as well as a winepress and vat (yegeb 
[Isa. 5:2]).2 

Archaeological evidence shows that a winery consisted of a press (gat) hollowed in 
the rock, connected by ditches with one or more vats (yegeb). The vats were often quite 
deep.” They collected the new wine (‘asis [Cant. 8:2; Isa. 49:26; Joel 1:5; 4:18(3:18); 
Am. 9:13] or tirös [Prov. 3:10; Joel 2:24; Mic. 6:15]), which was drawn (häsap [Hag. 
2:16]) into earthenware jars (nebel [1 S. 1:24; 10:3; 25:18; 2 S. 16:1; Jer. 13:12]). 
Wineskins (nö’döt [Josh. 9:4,13]) were used to transport wine. At the vintage, the grapes 
were trodden (darak [Jgs. 9:27]). The treading press was large enough for several persons 
to work at the same time; cf. the picture in the tomb of Nakht at Thebes.* At Gibeon, 
where great quantities of wine were produced, storerooms some 2 meters (6 ft.) deep 
were hewn in the rock, in which jars of finished wine were stored.° 

Shouts of joy (hedäd |Jer. 25:30; 48:33]) and singing (hillilim [Jgs. 9:27]) accom- 
panied the vintage; cf. the superscription “al-haggittit to Pss. 8, 81, 84, which may refer 
to the vintage, as well as a relief in the tomb of Mereruka at Sakkarah.® 


4. Figurative Usage. The work of the vintage could easily find application in religious 
imagery. Yahweh himself was represented as treading out the harvest at the great 
judgment of the nations (Isa. 63:2ff.; Lam. 1:15). The juice of the grapes, which colored 
the garments of the workers, thus came to symbolize human blood (Isa. 63:3). The 
overflowing wine vat of Joel 4:13(3:13) symbolizes the wickedness of the nations and 
indicates the coming judgment (cf. also Am. 8:2; Mic. 4:12). 

Ottosson 


2 On viticulture in general, see — 151 gepen (gephen), — Y™ yayin; see also AuS and Ahlström. 
3 Ahlström. j 

4 N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes (New York, 1917), pls. 23b, 26, 69f. 

> Pritchard, 1-27. 

6 Sakkarah Expedition, The Mastaba of Mereruka, 2. OIP. 39 (1938), pl. 114. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology, Meaning; 2. Occurrences. II. Theological Usage: 1. The Perpetual 
Altar Fire; 2. Yahweh’s Burning Wrath. 


I. 1. Etymology, Meaning. Heb. yqd is a less common root used in the OT to mean 
“be kindled” or “burn” (cf. ba’ar, hard, härar, yäsat, $ärap). Akk. gädu is attested in 
Middle and Late Babylonian; while it normally means “light, kindle,” it can also mean 
“burn.”! Besides gadu, Akkadian also has galü and gama (both transitive), which mean 
“burn,” in addition to the more common Sarapu (cf. Heb. särap). We know that gädu and 
$aräpu are synonyms.* The former appears frequently in cultic texts, where it denotes 
the lighting of a torch, lamp, or cultic fire.? In “A Nightly Ceremony in the Temple of 
Anu,”* gädu alternates with napah, which also means “kindle,” but more in the sense of 
“blow into a flame.” During this ritual, the high priest “lights” a great torch (gizillû rabid) 
from a fire containing aromatic spices, makes a recitation to Anu, and then carries the 
torch out into the street; there the other priests “light” their lamps and bring the fire to 
the outlying temples.° In an incantation text from ca. 1000 B.C., the ritual calls for 
“lighting” a torch in spices and then using it to ignite a brazier where clay images are to 
be baked. Torches are also kindled for lighting funeral pyres.’ Assyrian kings burn cities, 
temples,® and cedars.? Tukulti-Ninurta I (1243-1197 B.C.) possesses might and energy 
that “burns the unsubmissive left and right.”! 

In Ugaritic, the root srp is attested but not yqd, although Dahood reads mqdm as 
“braziers.”!! Arab. wgd means “burn,” and OSA maqdn means “altar hearth.” In Aramaic, 
yqd is attested in all periods, which could mean that it comes into Hebrew as a loanword.!? 


! AHw, 11 (1972), 892. 

2 B. Meissner, Beiträge zum Assyrischen Wörterbuch, 1. AS, 1 (1931), 71, 14. 

3 E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier (Berlin, 1931), 17, 23: 
iSäta agäd, “| kindle the fire”; 93, 16: gizillä igäda, “[the priest] lights a cultic torch.” 

4 F. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens (Paris, 1921), 118ff.; ANET, 338f. 

5 Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 119, 30; 120, 15; cf. CAD, V (1956), 114. 

6 AfO, 18 (1957-58), 297, 8f. 

7 M. Streck. Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen Könige bis zum Untergange Ninevehs. 
VAB, 7 (1916), 266, 10; E. Ebeling, “Beschwörungen gegen den Fiend und den Bösen Blick aus 
dem Zweistromlande,” ArOr, 17 (1949), 187, 17. 

8 Sargon II; F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitième campagne de Sargon (Paris, 
1912) = TCL, 3; Zusätze ZA, 34, 113-122; E. F. Weidner, “Neue Bruchstücke des Berichtes über 
Sargons achten Feldzug,” AfO, 12 (1937-39), 144-48; cf. AHw, II, 892. 

? Ebeling, Tod und Leben, 36, 24. 

10 W., G. “Three Unpublished Fragments of the Tukulti-Ninurta Epic,” AfO, 18 (1957-58), 
48A, 11. 

11 KTU, 4.158, 19; cf. M. Dahood, Psalms III. AB, 17A (1970), 11. 

\2 KBL’, 410. 
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In the Sefire inscriptions,!> Barga’ya pronounces a curse on Mati’el should he break their 
treaty: ‘yk zy tąd S’wt z’ b’§ kn tqd 'rpd w[bnth r]bt, “just as this wax is burned by fire, 
so may Arpad be burned and [her gr]eat [daughter-cities].” Again in ll. 37f. we find: *ykh 
zy tąd §‘wt’ z’ b’$ kn yqd m[t“’l], “just as this wax is burned by fire, so may Mati[’el be 
burned by filre.”!* In the Bible, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego survive the furnace 
of niira’ yägidtä’, “burning fire,” which Nebuchadnezzar has prepared for anyone who 
refuses to bow down to his image (Dnl. 3:6,11,15,17,20f.,23,26). In Dnl. 7:11, the beast 
is destroyed and consigned to ligedat `eššā’, “the burning fire,” which is undoubtedly an 
unceremonious funeral pyre. 


2. Occurrences. There are at least 3 occurrences of ygd in the qal (Dt. 32:22; Isa. 
10:16; 65:5) and 5 in the hophal (Jeremiah and Leviticus). BDB takes yagi in Isa. 30:14 
to be the qal passive participle (“that which is kindled”; NEB: “glowing embers”), but 
KBL? considers it a noun meaning “hearth.”!> Sherds, as we know, were used to take fire 
from the hearth. In Isa. 10:16, the prophet plays on y‘göd and y‘qéd, which may derive 
ultimately from the infinitive absolute but are used here as nouns: wtahat k*bdd6 yéqad 
y‘qdd kigöd *é§, “and under his glory a burning [fever?] will be kindled, like the burning 
of fire.” The noun möged may mean “burning embers” (Ps. 102:4[Eng. v. 3]; Isa. 33:14), 
or, as in Rabbinic and Modern Hebrew, simply “hearth” or “fireplace.” The mög’dä is a 
“hearth” (Lev. 6:2[9]). 


II. Theological Usage. Theological usage of ygd in the OT is quite similar to usage 
in extrabiblical sources. Fires lit by priests in the temple are part of divine worship. Fires 
also burn when Yahweh the king comes in judgment. 


1. The Perpetual Altar Fire. The law (Ex. 29:38-42; Lev. 6:2-6[9-13]; Nu. 28:2-8) 
prescribes both a morning and evening whole burnt offering (‘6/@); the fire from the 
evening offering is to be kept burning (fügad) on the hearth (mög‘dä) all night. This 
allows for a perpetual altar fire. It has been argued, however, that having an “lâ both 
morning and evening is a postexilic ritual and that during the monarchy only a morning 
‘Old was prescribed.!® Ahaz, for example, directs his priest to perform a morning 'ölä 
and an evening minhä (cereal offering), but no evening 'ölä (2 K. 16:15). Ezekiel, too, 
mentions only a morning “lâ (Ezk. 46:13-15). On the other hand, Elijah offers an “lâ 
on Mt. Carmel late in the day (1 K. 18:38; cf. v. 29). A schematic view seems to be 
precluded since different traditions no doubt existed in preexilic times. The 3 passages 
formally prescribing both a morning and an evening “lâ are legislative and seek 
standardization. Furthermore, Ahaz is hardly a model for the preexilic period, since he 
modified worship in other respects to conform to Assyrian practice. 


13 KAI, 222A, 35f. 

14 J. A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr, 19 (1967), 14f. 

15 Also RSV, JB, NAB. 

16 W., O. E. Oesterley, Sacrifices in Ancient Israel (London, 1937), 221; R. de Vaux, Studies 
in OT Sacrifice (Eng. trans., Cardiff, 1964), 36; R. J. Faley, “Leviticus,” JBC, 71. 
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2. Yahweh’s Burning Wrath. Yahweh’s anger burns when his people go after other 
gods (cf. "löhim "aherim). The classic expression of this is found in the Song of Moses, 
where in response to Israel’s apostasy Yahweh declares: ki-"& gad*ha b*‘appi wattigad 
‘ad-3’öl tahtit, “For a fire is kindled in my anger, and it burns to the depths of Sheol” 
(Dt. 32:22). Isaiah and Jeremiah both show familiarity with this song, which goes on to 
say that after judgment Yahweh will turn to punish the enemy—which has served as his 
agent of destruction—lest the enemy’s own arrogance become too great (Dt. 32:26ff.). 
This latter part of the song is appropriated in Isa. 10:16 and its context: Assyria, Yahweh's 
agent of destruction, will now be punished. Assyrian warriors will be smitten with 
disease, while under the king’s glory (splendid attire?) “a burning will be kindled, like 
the burning of fire” (Isa. 10:16; cf. 37:36-38). Isaiah has in mind the boastfulness of the 
Assyrian kings, who, as we have seen, were wont to speak of their own glory as “burning 
the unsubmissive left and right.”!’ Isaiah also anticipates later apocalyptic thought in his 
idea that Yahweh’s punishment serves to separate the righteous among his people from 
the wicked. In Isa. 33:14, the sinners in Zion say: “Who among us can dwell with the 
devouring fire? Who among us can dwell with everlasting burnings (mög’de “6lam)?” 
The answer is immediate: Those who walk righteously and speak uprightly . . . (Isa. 
33:15ff.). They will survive and will see the good times that lie ahead. Their eyes will 
see Judah’s kings arrayed in splendor (v. 17) and Jerusalem a quiet habitation (v. 20). 

The influence of Dt. 32 on Jeremiah appears not only in Jeremiah’s poetic diction!® 
but also in phrases occurring in the sermonic prose. In Jer. 15:14; 17:4, the prophet quotes 
Dt. 32:22 more closely even than Huldah, who draws upon this verse (and those 
immediately preceding) for her oracle against Judah (2 K. 22:17).1? The first colon, ki-*e§ 
qadha b*’appi, is quoted verbatim in Jer. 15:14 and almost verbatim in 17:4 (with 
g’dahtem instead of gad*haé). The second colon is abbreviated to ‘ad-‘6lam tûqād in 17:4, 
and also in some manuscripts of 15:14 where the MT has “/ékem rügäd. For Jeremiah, 
Yahweh’s wrath comes as a perpetual fire causing exile in a foreign land. It looks as 
though Jeremiah is using tügäd to play deliberately on the usage found in Lev. 6, 
especially since there are no other occurrences of the hophal. In Jer. 17:1-4, too, the sin 
is clearly illicit worship, engraved “on the horns of their altars” and on “their altars . . . 
in the open country.” 

Deutero-Isaiah likewise associates Israel’s sin with the cult. Isa. 65:5 quotes the 
Zadokite priests as saying that they alone may approach Yahweh’s altar. As Hanson has 
shown,” these words echo almost precisely those found in the pro-Zadokite statements 
of Ezk. 44:13,15,19. But Yahweh is not pleased, at least so far as this prophet is 
concerned. The smoke they send up, which he might normally enjoy (Gen. 8:21; etc.), 
is now converted by his anger into `ë yögedet kol-hayyöm, “a fire that burns all the day” 
(Isa. 65:5). Therefore, the perpetual altar fire evokes a perpetual fire of Yahweh’s anger. 


17 Cf. Lambert, 48A, 11. 

18 W. L. Holladay, “Jeremiah and Moses: Further Observations,” JBL, 85 (1966), 18-21. 
19 J. R. Lundbom, “The Lawbook of the Josianic Reform,” CBQ, 38 (1976), 293-302. 
20 P. D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic (Philadelphia, *1979), 147-49. 
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Finally, in Ps. 102:4(3) the psalmist speaks of his bones’ burning “like a furnace” 
(k*mégéd). His sickness and the transitory quality of his life he takes as a divine judgment, 
showing that Yahweh is angry with him (v. 11[10]). He nevertheless finds enough 
strength to praise Yahweh, who is enthroned forever (v. 13[12]). 

Freedman, Lundbom 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Semantic Field. II. Human Subjects (General): 1. Awakening from 
Sleep; 2. Awakening from Intoxication. II]. Human Subjects in Theological Contexts: 1. 
Awakening from Dreaming to Consciousness; 2. God’s Intervention to Prevent Awakening; 3. 
Awakening from Death. IV. Divine Subjects: 1. Gods or Idols; 2. Yahweh. 


I. 1. Etymology. Koehler and Baumgartner! call ygs a by-form of qys, which 
suggests that the two words came into being through differentiation of an original biliteral 
root gs. The homophonous geminate root gs(s), “cut off,”* has no connection with ygs 
or gys hiphil, even though Ezk. 7:6° in the LXX® and Vulg. as well as Ps. 139:18* in the 
LXX and Vulg. appear to contain forms of gss hiphil derived by analogy from the hiphil 
of gys. Koehler and Baumgartner,> citing von Soden,® also suggest a relationship with 
Akk. akäsu, “be obdurate, desire violently”; this connection is likewise uncertain, since 
there is no persuasive semantic relationship. Instead, Heb. ygs corresponds to Ugar. yqg.’ 
The root yqs also appears in Arabic as yqz, “awaken.” The equivalence of Arab. z to Heb. 


ygs. H. Balz, “ünvog,” TDNT, VIII, 545-556; J. Bergman, M. Ottosson, G. J. Botterweck, “07M 
halam (chälam),” TDOT, IV, 421-432, with bibliog. on dreams and their interpretation; M. Bittner, 
“Einige Besonderheiten aus der Sprache der Insel Sogotra,” WZKM, 30 (1917/18), 347-358; idem, 
“Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien,” SKAW, 162/5 (1909), 26; 
168/2 (1912), 85; 178/3 (1915), 32; E. L. Ehrlich, Der Traum im AT. BZAW, 73 (1953); idem, 
‘ “Traum,” RGG*, VI (1959), 1001-5; W. Leslau, Lexique soqotri (Paris, 1938); R. Meyer, 
Hebräische Grammatik, | (Berlin, *1966); A. Oepke, “éyeigw,” TDNT, 11, 333-39; idem, “xabewo,” 
TDNT, Ill, 431-37; idem, “Ovag,” TDNT, V, 220-238; M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und gram- 
matikalischen Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966). 

I KBL*, 412a. 

2 KBL*, 848b. 

3 Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 195, with bibliog. on 7:6a. 

4 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), in loc. 

5 KBL?, 412a. 

6 AHw, 1(1965), 28a. 

? UT, no. 1144; contra O. Rössler, “Ghain im Ugaritischen,” ZA, N.S. 20[54] (1961), 161, 
according to whom wigg must be considered a scribal error for wtqz, “watch out.” 
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s probably points to a common Semitic root (y)gt also attested by the aramaizing name 
yogtän.® Also deserving of mention is ygt.’ 

For our understanding of the root in question, the relationship between Heb. 
yqs/qys, Aram. qyt (?), Soq. "gt, “awaken,” on the one hand and Heb. gys aramaizing 
gyt (Job 8:14),!° Biblical Aram. gyt (Dnl. 2:35), Jewish Aram. gyt, Arab. gaiz, OSA 
qyt, “summer,” as well as Heb. gys qal, “spend the summer,”!! may be noted. The 
Hebrew root gys, “be warm, summer,” appears to be related to the meaning “awaken, 
grow conscious.” This is easier to account for when we note that Aram. gyt and Heb. 
qys do not refer to summer itself, but basically mean “(summer-)ripe fruit” and hence 
the time of ripe harvest. This suggests the semantic shift “(be) ripe” > “be awake, be 
conscious.” Awakening is accordingly the result of a ripening process, gaining con- 
sciousness. 


2. Semantic Field. The root yqs/qys hiphil appears 11/21 times in the OT. Of these 
occurrences, ygs appears 9 times in narrative passages, once in prophetic texts, and once 
in the Psalms; gys appears 10 times in the prophets, 9 in poetic texts, and only twice in 
narrative passages. Thus yqs/qys hiphil is found in all genres but with varying distribu- 
tion. Originally, ygs appears to have been used primarily for the purely human 
phenomenon of waking up, while the hiphil of gys seems to have been reserved more for 
“awakening” with theological overtones. Both roots differ distinctly from the 
synonymous root — TY ‘wr IIL!2 “be(come) aroused,” which is more expressive of 
emotional excitement (although Akk. éru means “awaken”). There is a purely formal 
difference in that yqs/qys hiphil is always used intransitively in the sense of “awaken,” 
whereas ‘wr III is used transitively at least in the pilel, hiphil, and pilpel, and elsewhere 
usually reflexively. Semantically, ygs/qys hiphil has less to do with “be(com)ing aroused” 
than with the transition from unconsciousness or dreaming to full consciousness and 
rationality. For this reason, ygs/qys hiphil is often used with the prep. min: “wake up, 
waken from sleep, from intoxication.” This awakening is totally punctiliar, which 
probably explains the absence of any noun derived from the root. Because of their 
semantic nuances, yqs/gys and ‘wr III are sometimes used in parallelism. 

In rendering yqs/qys hiphil, the LXX uses egeirö or egeiromai 3 times," a translation 
it also uses for ‘wr III (once); it uses exegeirö or exegeiromai 14 times, as well as 19 
times for ‘wr III, for which it is actually a better translation in its original sense of “rouse, 
stir up.” Other verbs are used in specific contexts: exanistémi (twice), plus once for ‘wr 
III; exypnizö (once), plus once for “wr III. We see that the LXX has no idiomatic root to 


8 KBL*, 413a. 

? Benz, 129; PCIS, 3414, 2; on Protosemitic t = Aram. = Heb. s = Arab. z, see S. Moscati, An 
Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. PLO, N.S. 6 (71969), 8, 14. 

10 J, Reider, “Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” VT, 4 (1954), 288f.; G. Fohrer, Das 
Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), in loc.; Wagner, 101, no. 165. 

Il KBL*, 837b. 

12 Ibid., 690b. 

13 See Oepke, TDNT, il, 334. 
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represent ygs/qys hiphil, using instead a word that better translates ‘wr III to render 
yqs/qys hiphil as well as > D? güm and — THY “amad. 


II. Human Subjects (General). 

1. Awakening from Sleep. Reflecting general human experience, the word ygs/gys 
hiphil has the meaning “awaken from sleep, from unconsciousness or semiconsciousness 
to full consciousness.” Samson, for example, awakens (ygs) from sleep to free himself 
(Jgs. 16:14), but also to the clear awareness that the loss of his hair means also the loss 
of his strength (v. 20). Talk of “awakening” can also be used proverbially in a poetic 
sense: “Therefore it is said, ‘I awoke (qgys) [and was overjoyed], my sleep was pleasant 
to me’” (Jer. 31:26). To awaken refreshed from a sound sleep after labor is the order 
willed by God (Eccl. 5:11[Eng. v. 12]);'* to awaken is to feel one’s life renewed. The 
“awakening” (qys) in Prov. 6:22 is undoubtedly meant in the same sense: one must be 
fully awake to receive divine instruction. The point is readiness to receive God's 
commandment. In Ps. 17:15, awakening (qys) is associated with the hope of experiencing 
the presence of Yahweh. Encounter with God is not an unconscious or mystical experi- 
ence, but an event that can be comprehended clearly and deliberately by the human senses 
(cf. 1 Th. 5:6). 


2. Awakening from Intoxication. The sleep from which one awakens can also be the 
negative consequence of overindulgence in wine, which so disables the sleeper that he 
is totally unaware of the world around him or even what is happening to him. When 
drunk with wine, Noah, for example, does not wake up even when his son Ham/Canaan 
plays a trick on him; he remains oblivious until he finally awakens to consciousness 
(wayyiges miyyenö [Gen. 9:24 (J)]). Abuse of alcohol has the same disastrous effect in 
Joel 1:5: the drunkards do not awaken (gys) from their stupor until the plague of locusts 
is past; disaster has befallen them while they were unconscious and unable to save 
anything. The drunkard is doomed to awaken too late from his sleep. Abuse of wine can 
have even more terrible consequences if it leads to dependency and the self-destructive 
State in which even after awakening (gys) the drinker is driven by the agony of 
intoxication to an even stronger need for drink (Prov. 23:29ff.,35). In this case, ultimately, 
sobriety is never attained again. But woe to those who fall into the clutches of a creditor 
waking (gys) from a drunken sleep, who will be totally merciless in this condition (Hab. 


2:7)! 


II. Human Subjects in Theological Contexts. 

1. Awakening from Dreaming to Consciousness. Special importance is attached to the 
dream state, which is distinct from being either awake or sound asleep. Dreaming 
provides its own unique experience of reality,!® which is nonetheless open to criticism. 
The two states of consciousness—being awake and dreaming—are polar opposites. If a 


14 See Balz, 545f. 
15 — DYN hälam (chällam) 11.2; Oepke, TDNT, V, 230f. 
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life, awakening him after he had been unable to awaken (qys [2 K. 4:31]) and had to be 
considered dead (cf. also 1 K. 17:22; 2 K. 13:21; Mk. 5:21-43; Lk. 7:11-17; Jn. 11:1-44). 

The later OT period saw the birth of the hope that Yahweh would vouchsafe his elect 
a reawakening to full consciousness from the night of death, allowing them to arise again 
from the dust, the element of nonexistence (Gen. 3:19; Isa. 14:9-19), that they might rise 
(> DP gam) and sing for joy, that the dwellers in the dust might awake (qys) with 
rejoicing to new life (Isa. 26:19). The dead will not merely return to life; they will attain 
the highest goal that the concept of awakening could ever provide in the human context, 
the eschatological dimension of a life in which those delivered from the night of death 
awaken (gys) to a higher form of everlasting life (Dni. 12:2).*! 


IV. Divine Subjects. 

1. Gods or Idols. The concept of awakening can extend beyond the human and earthly 
realm to the supernatural realm. Even though speaking ironically, in the contest on Mt. 
Carmel Elijah challenges the prophets of Ba‘al to awaken Ba‘al from his sleep (qys [1 K. 
18:27]). The notion that a deity must awaken (cf. 1 S. 5:3 [?])** may originate in a ritual 
intended to waken such a god every morning, if we are not in fact dealing with the 
resurrection of a dead god. The root qgys is used similarly of an idol in Hab. 2:19 (par. 
“wr III), which speaks of an idol made by human hands that is not alive and therefore 
cannot awaken. It is simply nonexistent. 


2. Yahweh. On the basis of these observations, it is surprising that the prayers in the 
Psalter extend the notion of awakening to Yahweh. The petitioner appeals to Yahweh to 
awaken (qys) and no longer cast off (> NJI zanah) his faithful (Ps. 44:24[23]), not to 
hide his face but to awaken (gys) to defend the cause of the faithful (Ps. 35:23), to awaken 
(gys) to help the petitioner and to punish the wicked (Ps. 59:6[5]). Joyfully the psalmist 
recounts how Yahweh “awakes (yqs) as from sleep, as a strong man rises from wine” 
(Ps. 78:65). It is noteworthy that the first 3 passages use qys in parallel with ‘wr II, and 
in the latter it even appears in parallel with the hithpolel of rnn, “grow sober.”2? The point 
is not that Yahweh has been asleep or in a drunken stupor; the image is entirely figurative. 
The awakening of Yahweh at the behest of his worshippers may be associated with the 
naive imagery of the language used by the Psalms, which insists that Yahweh awakes to 
help the faithful while false gods sleep and cannot awake. This appears all the more likely 
when we note that the author of Ps. 121 (v. 3) rejects the very suggestion that Yahweh 
might be asleep. At worst, Yahweh may withdraw for a time in silence or even in anger 
(Ps. 30:6a[5a]; Isa. 54:7f.). The notion of Yahweh’s awakening thus expresses the joy 


21 On the problem of the resurrection of the dead, see F. Nötscher, Altorientalischer und 
alttestamentlicher Auferstehungsglaube (1926; repr. with sup. Darmstadt, 1970); A. T. Nikolainen, 
Der Auferstehungsglauben in der Bibel und ihrer Umwelt. AnAcScF en, B 49/3 (1944), R. Martin- 
Achard, From Death to Life (Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1960); G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism. HThS, 26 (1972). 

22 Oepke, TDNT, II, 333; idem, TDNT, Il, 433, 435. 

23 KBL?, 881b. 
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occasioned by his help after the oppressive sense of having been forsaken by God. The 
psalmist can comprehend this situation only in terms of Yahweh’s awakening and coming 
deliberately to his aid. Yahweh is by nature unchanging; only in his relationship to human 
beings is he capable of change. His refusal to show favor, perceived as rejection, is 
intended to draw the faithful all the closer to him. 

Wallis 


“V2? yägar; IP! yagar; VP? yaggir; WR ygar 





Contents: I. Root: 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning. II. General Usage: 1. Material 
Sense; 2. Abstract Sense. III. Theological Usage. 


I. Root. 

1. Etymology. Although the number of occurrences in the OT is relatively small, wgr 
(ygr) represents a common Semitic root. It appears in Ugaritic, Akkadian (“be valuable”), 
East Canaanite, Arabic (“be dignified” > “honor”), Hebrew, and Middle Hebrew (“be 
heavy, valuable, honored”). It is found also in later Semitic dialects such as Samaritan, 
Syriac, Modern Syriac, Aramaic, Palmyrene, Jewish Aramaic (“be heavy, precious” > 
“honor”), Egyptian Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Man- 
daean, and Pahlavi. 


2. Occurrences. The root appears 73 times in the OT, including 10 passages in the 
Aramaic sections. The forms in the latter appear also in Hebrew texts. There is reason to 
accept the frequently proposed theory that the forms in Hebrew contexts are Aramaic 
loanwords.! 

The root ygr appears as verb (qal and hiphil), adjective, and noun. It is noteworthy 
that the root does not appear in the entire Pentateuch, Joshua, or Judges, or in the Minor 
Prophets except for 3 late passages in Zechariah. Neither is it found in the Song of Songs, 
Ruth, or Nehemiah. Although caution is necessary in interpreting the statistics, it is clear 
that ygr appears more frequently in the later literary strata of the OT, e.g., Wisdom 
Literature (8 occurrences in Proverbs, 3 in Job, 1 in Ecclesiastes), including some of the 
9 occurrences in the Psalms. There are 10 occurrences in Esther and 9 in Daniel. The use 
of ygr can also be found in the Chronicler’s history (1 occurrence in Ezra, 2 in 
1 Chronicles, 5 in 2 Chronicles). If we add in the occurrence in Lamentations, the 
majority of occurrences appear in OT documents of the postexilic period. We must also 
ask whether the passages in which ygr appears in the Deuteronomistic history (3 in 


yagar. G. Fohrer, “Schmuck,” BHHW, II (1966), 1706-8; W. Frerichs, “Edelsteine,” BHHW, I 
(1962), 362-65; H. Weippert, “Edelstein,” BRL?, 64-66. 
I KBL*, 412. 
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1 Samuel, 1 in 2 Samuel, 7 in 1 Kings, 2 in 2 Kings) are late. The same is true of the 
occurrences in Isaiah (1), Deutero-Isaiah (1), Jeremiah, and Ezekiel (3 each). 


3. Meaning. The forms of ygr express meanings having to do with value, best rendered 
by such adjectives as “valuable” or “precious” or the intransitive verbal phrases “be 
valuable, precious.” This notion of value easily leads to nuances reflecting quantity rather 
than quality, always in the sense of a smaller quantity: “(be) rare, scarce.” Quality and 
limited quantity lead to a further semantic development of the root; when used to describe 
the value or rareness of a person or object, it can indicate importance, fame, or honor. 
Hebrew also has an impressive ability to use the root in expressing abstractions: forms 
of ygr may denote “dignity,” “honor,” “glory,” “splendor,” and such collective notions 
as “riches,” “wealth,” and “value.” The verb is used intransitively in the qal to make 
Statements about quality; the causative hiphil provides transitive forms of the verb. 
Finally, ygr can express a subjective personal meaning (“precious” in the sense of 
“beloved” or “esteemed”), as we might expect from the basic meaning associated with 
value. This value can describe not only material objects but also abstractions such as 
wisdom, knowledge, speech, a name, and life. 


Ii. General Usage. 

1. Material Sense. To define what ygr means, we may take its usage in material 
contexts as our point of departure. After David captures Rabbah of the Ammonites, we 
are told that he put the heavy golden crown of Milcom on his head (2 S. 12:30); the 
verse states that its weight was due not only to the quantity of gold it contained but also 
to an ‘eben y‘qard, a precious stone or (interpreting the phrase collectively) precious 
stones. The Targ., Syr., and Vulg. read here the variant found also in 1 Ch. 20:2, which 
associates the weight solely with the gold and then adds a phrase about the precious 
stone(s): übäh "eben y‘gärä, “and in it was a precious stone.” The pre-Deuteronomistic 
narrative of the Queen of Sheba’s visit also speaks of precious stones not further defined 
(1 K. 10:2,10; 2 Ch. 9:1,9).* The gifts given to the host include gold, spices, and “eben 
y*qara, “precious stone(s),” probably to be understood collectively (Lagarde’s edition 
of the LXX adds “much” in 1 K. 10:10). There has been interpolated into this story a 
comment that Solomon imported gold from Ophir and “almug wood” by sea, trading 
with King Hiram of Tyre (1 K. 10:11; 2 Ch. 9:10). (The differences in language between 
1 Kings and 2 Chronicles together with the discrepancy between these passages and 
1 K. 9:26-28 need not be discussed here.) The phrase "eben y*gard is clearly attested in 
both passages. 

Precious stones turn up in other contexts also. They appear in Ezekiel’s lament over 
the destruction of Tyre, which includes a passage describing the commercial empire of 
the island state, listing the trading partners and the goods involved. Ezk. 27:22 states that 
Tyre imported spices and gold and “all kinds (kol-*) of precious stones.” Ezk. 28:11 ff. is 


2 See M. Noth, Könige. BK, IX/1 (1968), 208. 
3 See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 50. 
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foundations of the house may be laid with dressed stones (‘abné gäzit). Since rock in 
Palestine varies in quality, the statement is meant to indicate that the stones to be dressed 
for the foundation had to be solid and unusually large." Here ygr takes on the meaning 
“suitable.” Various sorts of building stone are also mentioned in the description of how 
specific portions of the palace complex were built. According to 1 K. 7:9-11, it appears 
that the ““banim y‘qarét were dressed stones, sawed (m‘göräröt bamm‘gerä) on at least 
two faces (mibbayit ümihüs) (v. 9), that were laid from the foundation. !2 Unfortunately 
the text is not clear as to how far they were laid. Verse 10 goes on to speak of “banim 
y‘qarét in apposition with “banim g‘dölöt and gives some dimensions: stones of ten and 
eight cubits ("abne “eser "ammöt w° abne S“möneh "ammöt). The verse adds that these 
were laid as a foundation. Finally, v. 11 gives more detail about the “bānîm y*qarét by 
describing them as “hewn according to measurement” (k*middét gäzit). Verse 12, 
however, like v. 9, states that they were laid in the courses of the wall above the 
foundation. The phrase "*bänim y*qardt must therefore refer to large, solid stones suitable 
for dressing, which could be used either as foundation stones or in other exposed portions 
of a temple or palace. 

The later parallel account in 2 Ch. 3:6 adds yet another variant: the floor, of which 
| Kings gives no details, becomes an ornament (/‘tiperet) overlaid (way‘sap) with eben 
y‘gara. Some scholars have identified this as a mosaic,'? but this theory is not totally 
convincing. Carefully dressed flagstones are also a possibility. 

Also obscure is the statement in 1 Ch. 29:2, in the description of David’s preparation 
for Solomon’s building of the temple. These included David’s personal contribution of 
“precious” materials, the description of which is meant to appeal to the generosity of the 
people. The list includes gold for the things of gold, silver for the things of silver, bronze, 
iron, wood, and a series of individually named stones, including kol ‘eben y*gara. Since 
carnelian, malachite, marble, and colored stones are mentioned, ‘eben y’gärä might 
likewise mean “precious stone.” On the other hand, the list also includes expressions that 
have been interpreted (e.g., by Rudolph'*) as meaning “filling stones” (millä’im) and 
“hard mortar” (‘abné-piik w‘rigmä).'> Whatever its specific meaning may be, the term 
appears Once more to be a collective, this time referring to “precious building materials.” 
There is little to recommend the theory that this statement refers to a plan to finance the 
building of the temple through contributions of precious metals and stones. 


2. Abstract Sense. The occurrences in wisdom aphorisms are instructive for our 
understanding of ygr in an abstract sense. Prov. 3:15 praises wisdom (hokmä, par. fbünä) 
as more precious than jewels (y‘gdrd hi” mipp*ninim [Q]) and incomparably superior to 


Il See Noth, 93f. 

12 On the whole question, see ibid., 130ff.; A. Kuschke, “Tempel,” BRL*, 338-340; C. Wat- 
zinger, Denkmäler Palästinas, | (Leipzig, 1933), ch. IV. 

13 K, Galling, Die Bücher der Chronik. ATD, XJI (1959), 84; W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher. 
HAT, XXI (1955), 202f. 

14 Ibid., 190. 

15 Galling, ATD, XII, 69: “enclosure stone, malachite stones, and colored stones.” 
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any treasure (see above on Job 28:16). Its value is defined by the context: wisdom brings 
riches, honor, long life—in short, šālôm (Prov. 3:17). The same point is made with 
somewhat different words in Prov. 20:15, which may possibly be preexilic: “lips of 
knowledge” (sipte-dä ‘at, i.e., intelligent discourse) are here called “a valuable tool” (keli 
y’gär, usually meaning “a precious ornament”), preferable to gold or an abundance of 
costly stones. The material profit of wisdom (da ‘at, par. hokmä and t‘bünä) is extolled 
in Prov. 24:4; through (b°) it, treasuries are filled with precious and pleasant riches 
(kol-hön yagar wna ‘im; cf. also v. 3). Probably Eccl. 10:1 (together with its context) 
means much the same thing, while developing further the idea of wisdom’s value by 
reflecting on how quickly it can be brought to nought. In this aphorism, ygr must be 
translated “outweigh”: “a little folly outweighs wisdom and honor” (yāqār mehokmä 
mikkäböd siklüt m“’at).!% The reading of the LXX, which says the exact opposite, can 
hardly be original. 

The aphorisms dealing with practical wisdom contain other examples in which types 
of conduct and situations are weighed against each other, followed by appropriate 
warnings or advice. Prov. 12:27 states that human diligence is more profitable than sloth, 
which does not pay off (w“hdén-’adam yagar härüs, which should probably be transposed 
on the basis of the LXX and Syr.: w/hön yagar [F]'ädam härüs, “and diligence is a 
precious possession for a person”). A reticent person who curbs his speech, referred to 
as y’gar-rüah, is extolled as a man of understanding (“if “band [Prov. 17:27: w‘gar (K), 
y’‘gar (Q)]) by the previous clause: “a cool spirit.” In these instructions we find the hiphil 
of yägar used in the sense “cause to be rare”: “Let your foot be seldom in your neighbor’s 
house, lest he become weary of you and hate you” (Prov. 25:17). It is prudent not to risk 
friendship through importunity. 

Forms of ygr can also be used in isolation to convey abstract concepts. This is 
frequently the case in such late books as Esther and Daniel. The concept of “honor” or 
“recognition” plays an important role in Est. 6:1-13, the account of how Haman, 
Mordecai’s enemy, is forced by the Persian king to reward Mordecai (vv. 3,6 [twice],7,9 
[twice],11). The technical term is “s6t y’gär F. The expression “be pleased to honor 
someone” is hapés bigard, with the suffix representing an objective genitive. The context 
(vv. 7-9, 11) makes it clear how the narrator envisions this recognition: public recognition 
of the person honored arrayed in royal robes, mounted on a royal horse, crowned with a 
diadem and made the subject of a formal proclamation, waited on personally by the 
nobility—in effect, made second only to the king. The parallel term in v. 3 is g’düla.!? 
The restoration of the Jews to social respectability in the Persian Empire, accomplished 
by Mordecai and Esther, is interpreted as “honor” (y’gär, listed with light, gladness, and 
joy (Est. 8:16]).'® The reason given for the rejection of Vashti for her disobedience is not 
far different in substance. Her punishment is to be exemplary, warning against dis- 


16 See W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD, XVI/1 (1962), 229f.; H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger. 
KAT, XVII/4 (1963), 187f. 

17 See H. Ringgren, Das Buch Esther. ATD, XVI/2 (1962), 392ff.; H. Bardtke, Esther. KAT, 
XVII/5 (1963), 342ff. 

18 Bardtke, 372f. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Semantic Field and Meaning; 4. LXX. II. Usage. 


I. 1. Etymology. The etymology of yg$ is disputed. Kopf! connects it with Arab. wiq 
(noun: witäg, “fetter”; verb (IV): “enfetter”), but this is unlikely in view of Ugar. yqšm 
found 3 times in lists, which probably means “fowler.”* KBL? cites Arab. wagaS, which 
would require $ in Hebrew. 


2. Occurrences. The verb appears 3 times in the gal, 4 times in the niphal, and once 
in the pual (yügasim [Eccl. 9:12], possibly a ptcp. without m*-). The agent noun yagös or 
yaqus occurs 4 times; the noun möges, usually translated “snare,” occurs 27 times (and 
once in Sirach). 


3, Semantic Field and Meaning. The verb often appears together with nilkad (> 127 
Ikd) (Prov. 6:2; Isa. 8:15; 28:13 [both verbs in the niphal]; Jer. 50:24 [qal of yg3, niphal 
of kd]; Am. 3:5). Eccl. 9:12 conjoins yügäsim, "ähüz, and ne™hāz. Semantically related 
verbs found in the context of yqš include mäsä’ and tapas (Jer. 50:24), kSl, npl, and the 
niphal of $br (Isa. 8:15; 28:13). 

There is no consensus as to the precise meaning of mdgéS. It often appears in 
conjunction with pah, “trap” (Josh. 23:13; Ps. 69:23[Eng. v. 22]; 140:6[5]; 141:9; Isa. 
8:14; Am. 3:5), without any clear semantic distinction. The noun pah is also used 
frequently with the verb yqš: pah yaq*sa li (Ps. 141:9); pah yoq*sim (Ps. 124:7); cf. also 
pah yägös (Hos. 9:8; Ps. 91:3). Eccl. 9:12 is also related, but more distantly, It is clear 
from Ps. 124:7; Prov. 6:5; Am. 3:5 that the context involves fowling. Marti? and Driver* 
suggest the meaning “boomerang”; Vogt prefers “bait.” According to Gerleman, pah is 
a snare that is tripped automatically, whereas möge$ is a larger net that is closed by cords 
(cf. the possible allusion in Jer. 5:26). A different meaning is found in Job 40:24, where 
möge$ refers to a hook through the nose of Behemoth (or Leviathan?°). Possibly Ehrlich’s 
reading gimmösim, “thorms,”® is correct here. 


yagas. G. Dalman, AuS, VI (1939), 336f.; G. R. Driver, “Reflections on Recent Articles,” JBL, 
73 (1954), 125-136, esp. 131-36: “Heb. MÖQES, ‘Striker’ ”; H. S. Gehman, “Notes on WPN,” 
JBL, 58 (1939), 277-281; G. Gerleman, “Contributions to the OT Terminology of the Chase,” 
Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1945-46, 79-90; E. Vogt, “ ‘Ihr Tisch werde zur 
Falle’ (Ps 69,23),” Bibl, 43 (1962), 79-82. 

| L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” VT, 8 (1958), 178 
(= Studies in Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography (Jerusalem, 1976)). 

2 M. Dahood, Psalms III. AB, XVII A (1970), 213, discussing Ps. 124. 

3 K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton erklärt. KHC, XII (1904), 174. 

4 G.R. Driver, “Linguistic and Textual Problems: Minor Prophets. II,” JTS, 39 (1938), 262. 

5 M. H. Pope, Job. AB, XV (1979), 328. 

6 A. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel (repr. Hildesheim, 1968), in loc. 
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4. LXX. The LXX uses a variety of translations: thereüö (Ps. 124:7[LXX 123:7]), 
pagideüö (Eccl. 9:12; cf. pagis in Prov. 6:2); epitithémi (Jer. 50:24[LXX 27:24]); 
synistémi (Ps. 141:9[LXX 140:9]); ptaiö (Dt. 7:25); engizd (Isa. 8:15); untranslated in 
Isa. 28:13. The commonest translations of möges are skändalon and pagis; other 
renderings include skölon (Ex. 10:7; Dt. 7:16), pröskomma (Ex. 23:33; 34:12), ixeutös 
(Am. 3:5), sklerötes (2 S. 22:6; cf. pagis in Ps. 18:6[5][LXX 17:6]), etc. 


Il. Usage. Both the verb and the noun are almost always used figuratively. Jer. 50:24 
describes a sudden and unexpected enemy attack: “I [Yahweh] set a snare (yägasti) for 
you, O Babylon, and you were taken (nilkadt) although you did not know it; you were 
found (ms’ niphal) and caught (ips niphal).” According to Isa. 8:14, Yahweh will become 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem “a trap (pah) and a snare (möge3)”; they shall “stumble 
(kS1) and fall (np/) and be broken (Sbr niphal); they shall be snared (ys niphal) and taken 
(kd niphal)” (v. 15). Isa. 28:13 warns that those who despise the prophets will be struck 
by Yahweh’s word, so that they will “fall backward, and be broken, and snared, and taken.” 

Hos. 9:8 uses the phrase pah yägös, “fowler’s snare,” for Ephraim’s attacks on the 
prophets. Jer. 5:26 speaks of the wicked (ra im) among the people, who “set snares to 
destroy (Sht hiphil) and to catch (/kd) people.” In Ps. 141, a lament, the psalmist prays 
for Yahweh’s protection from the traps (pah) that have been laid (yg3) and from the snares 
(mdq‘sim) of evildoers (pöle "äwen) (v. 9). In Ps. 124, a thanksgiving psalm, the 
psalmist thanks Yahweh for delivering him and his companions from the snare (pah) of 
the fowler: “the snare is broken (Sbr niphal), and we have escaped (mit)!” (v. 7). Ps. 
64:6(5) speaks in general terms of enemies who lay snares; they are not further 
characterized, but the context speaks of their cunning and secrecy. In Ps. 140:6(5), the 
enemies are arrogant men (g@’im) who set pah, reset (“net”), and méq*sim. Ps. 91:3 
includes pah yägüs among the perils from which God delivers the faithful. 

Dt. 7:25 contains a warning against the gods of the heathen, on the grounds that the 
Israelites might covet the silver and gold of the idols and be ensnared (yg$ niphal) by 
them. In a similar vein, several passages state that idols can become a möges (Ex. 23:33; 
34:12; Dt. 7:16; Josh. 23:13 [pah and möges]; Jgs. 2:3; 8:27; also Ps. 106:36, in the 
historical retrospect). This usage expresses the perilous temptation of idolatry. In Job 
34:30, Elihu states that God will prevent a godless (hdnép) man from reigning as king 
and becoming mdgq‘sim to the people. According to Prov. 22:25, the company of an angry 
man can become a snare to others; his ways should therefore be shunned. 

One can also speak of the mdq*Sim of death. Ps. 18:6(5) (par. 2 S. 22:6) uses “the cords 
(hbi) of Sheol” as a parallel expression for the disaster from which the psalmist has been 
saved. One can avoid the mög“sim of death through wisdom (Prov. 13:14) or the fear of 
God (14:27) and thus live a happy life. 

Foolish speech can also be called a snare (Prov. 12:13 [possibly reading nögas]; 18:7 
[par. m*hitta, “ruin”; cf. also 6:2: “you are snared in the utterance of your lips”), as can 
the transgression of an evil man (29:6), the fear of man (29:25, in contrast to the safety 
that comes through trust in Yahweh), and a rash oath (20:25). 

In Ex. 10:7, the servants of Pharaoh ask, “How long shall this man [Moses; or: ‘this 
thing,’ the problem of the Israelites] be a möge$ to us?” The translation “snare” is not 
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quite right; possibly one should use some general term like “ruin” or “danger.” When 
Saul suggests that Michal will be a möges to David (1 S. 18:21), the proposed translation 
“bait” deserves serious consideration; but here, too, the meaning is probably “snare.” 

The text of Ps. 69:23(22) may be corrupt. The psalmist prays that the table of his 
enemies may be a pah to them; in the parallel stich we find w“liSl6mim I"möges, which 
does not make sense. Most scholars follow the Targ., reading w*Salméhem, “their 
sacrificial feasts.” This would mean that Yahweh is to judge the psalmist’s enemies at 
their sacrifices, so that what gives them security may be transformed into ruin. 

In Am. 3:3ff., the prophet’s discourse employs a series of images, all of which express 
the idea that nothing happens without a cause. Among them is the double question: “Does 
a bird fall to earth when there is no trap (möge$) for it? Does a snare spring up from the 
ground when it has taken (/kd) nothing?” (v. 5). 

Eccl. 9:12 describes humans thus: “like fish which are taken (“Az hiphil) in an evil net 
(m‘södä), and like birds which are caught (“hz qal pass. ptcp.) in a snare (pah), so are 
human beings snared (yaigaSim) at an evil time, when it suddenly falls upon them.” 

Finally, Sir. 32/35:20 describes transgression of the law as a snare: “Do not go by a 
way with snares; avoid the danger and remain faithful to the law.” 

Ringgren 
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The root hwl or hyl means primarily “turn in a circle, dance a round dance” (Jgs. 21:21; 
Ps. 87:7) or “whirl” (Jer. 23:19), hence “writhe in birth-pangs” > “give birth” > “tremble, 
fear.” Following Néldeke,?’ KBL and GesB distinguish hwl, “turn, dance,” from Ayl, 
“tremble, fear.” Other etymologies have also been proposed.?® The root Awi/hyl belongs 
to the language of theophany and “signifies terror of the holy, the human emotion that 
serves to mark cosmic phenomena”? (cf. Ex. 15:14; Dt. 2:25; Ps. 29:8; 77:17[16]; 96:9 
[par. 1 Ch. 16:30]; 97:4; 114:7; Isa. 13:8; Jer. 5:22; 51:29; Ezk. 30:16; Hab. 3:10; Zec. 
9:5). For a discussion of the entire topic, see > 71M hül (chil). 

The root Ard refers to panic terror, especially in the presence of the numinous (Ex. 
19:16, 18 [conj.]; Job 37:1; Isa. 19:16; 32:11; 41:5); cf. herdat **lohim (1 S. 14:15; RSV: 
“great panic’). For further discussion, see > TM härad. 

The root ‘rs in the qal and hiphil means “be terrified, terrify.” It appears primarily 
in Isaiah as a term for fear of Yahweh’s omnipotence (Isa. 2:19,21; 8:12f.; 29:23; cf. 
ma “rasé in 10:33). Elsewhere the verb appears only in Job 13:25; Ps. 89:8(7). 

The root > NNN hit appears in the context of the formula “Fear not” (Dt. 1:21; 31:8; 
Josh. 8:1; 10:25; Jer. 30:10 [par. 46:27]; Ezk. 2:6; 3:9). It is also found in Isa. 8:9; 30:31; 
Mal. 2:5. In Gen. 35:5, hittat "löhim is used for “terror from God.” In Job 7:14; 33:16 
the piel of the verb and in Prov. 10:29; Jer. 17:17 the noun mhittä describe the terrifying 
effect of God on the individual. 

Used as both verb and noun, the root $°r “always refers to the terrible judgment of 
Yahweh, which appalls everyone”?! (Job 18:20; Jer. 2:12; Ezk. 27:35; 32:10; cf. Ps. 
58:10[9]; Isa. 28:2).?2 

The etymology of št“ is disputed; some authorities?’ derive it from $"h, “look around”; 
König derives it from §**; Zorell treats št" as a separate root, citing Arabic and Ugaritic 
parallels. It is found in Isa. 41:10,14(?),23 in parallel with yr’, with the meaning “be 
dismayed.” 

The root br describes the terrifying effect of God on the individual; it is characteristic 
of the language of Job (Job 6:4; 7:14; 9:34; 13:11,21). Elsewhere it appears only in 1 S. 
16:14f.; Ps. 88:17(16). The noun b° ‘aid, “sudden disaster,” occurs only in Jer. 8:15; 14:19. 

The noun sir"ä is a “typical term for terror evoked by God”** (cf. Ex. 23:28; Dt. 7:20; 
Josh. 24:12). The meaning “horror” is proposed by KBL,*> contra GesB, BDB, and 
Zorell, who prefer “hornets.” 

The noun “émd likewise refers to the divine terror that befalls the foe (Ex. 15:16; 


27 T. Nöldeke, “Untersuchungen zur semitischen Grammatik,” ZDMG, 37 (1883), 536. 

28 J. Scharbert, Der Schmerz im AT. BBB, 8 (1955), 21-26; Joüon, Bibl, 6 (1925), 178. 

29 Derousseaux, 75. 

30 For proposed etymologies, see G. Hoffmann, “Bibliographische Anzeigen,” ZDMG, 
32 (1878), 762; GesB; Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 12. 

31 Derousseaux, 76. 

32 On Dt. 32:17, see Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 13; Derousseaux, 76, n. 24. 

33 GesB; BDB, KBL?, 999f.; cf. M. Dahood, “Some Ambiguous Texts in Isaias,” CBQ, 
20 (1958), 48. 

34 Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 16. 

35 P. 817. 
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23:27; Josh. 2:9) but can also strike individuals (Gen. 15:12; Job 9:34; 13:21; 20:25; Ps. 
88:16[15]). Jer. 50:38 calls idols “émim. 

A wealth of additional terms appear in the more or less extended context of yr’, each 
of which reflects a different aspect of fear. We can only cite them summarily here: pls, 
“reel” (Job 21:6; Ps. 55:6[5]; Isa. 21:4; Ezk. 7:18); tmh, “be astounded” (Ps. 48:6[5]), 
with the derived noun timmähön, “panic” (Dt. 28:28; Zec. 12:4); — 190 häpaz, “hurry 
away” (Dt. 20:3; Ps. 31:23[22]; 48:6[5]; 116:11); d’g, “fear” (Isa. 57:11; Jer. 38:19); rkk, 
“be soft,” in combination with leb; r‘d, “tremble”; mwg, “lose courage”;>*® rgz, “tremble 
in panic” in the presence of the divine (Ex. 15:14; Dt. 2:25), also used of cosmic trembling 
in the context of theophany (2 S. 22:8 [par. Ps. 18:8(7)]; Ps. 77:17,19[16,18]; 99:1; Hab. 
3:7); nw’, “tremble” (Ex. 20:18); mwt and nwt, “quake” (Ps. 99:1); gs, “quake” (2 S. 
22:8 par. Ps. 18:8[7]); r°s, “be shaken” (of the natural world; cf. Jgs. 5:4; 2 S. 22:8 [par. 
Ps. 18:8(7)}; Ps. 46:4[3]; 68:9[8]; 77:19[18]; Isa. 24:18; Jer. 4:24; 10:10; 51:29; Ezk. 
38:30; Joel 2:10; 4:16(3:16); Am. 9:1; Nah. 1:5); gws, “dread” (Ex. 1:12); zw” and its 
derivatives, “tremble”;*’ smr, “tremble” (Job 4:15 [piel]; Ps. 119:120); Sum and its 
derivatives; mss niphal, with /éb, “dissolve”; retet, “anguish” (Jer. 49:24); tet, 
“trembling” (Hos. 13:1); häggä’, “terror” (Isa. 19:17); ša“rûrâ (Jer. 5:30; 23:14) and 
ša “růriyyå (Jer. 18:13; Hos. 6:10 [Q]);?? rhb and r““ with the meaning “fear.” See also 
— 9712 bhi, > DAN hmm. 


4. Contexts and Idioms. If we examine the syntax of yr’ in the gal, we may be content 
with the regular translation “fear (someone or something),” less often “be afraid (to do 
something).” But the content of the verb is varied by context-sensitive classificators*! in 
such a way as to cover the entire semantic range in all its variety, from alarm in the face 
of everyday threats through fear of numinous powers to fear of God. 

The subject of yr’ may be an individual such as Isaac (Gen. 26:7), Jacob (Gen. 31:31; 
32:8,12[7,11]), Moses (Ex. 2:14), Gideon (Jgs. 6:27); Saul (1 S. 15:24), David (1 S. 
21:13[12]), Ishbaal (2 S. 3:11), or Nehemiah (Neh. 6:13). The subject may also be a 
group, such as David's court (2 S. 12:18); Joseph’s brothers (Gen. 43:18), or Israel as a 
whole (Ex. 14:10; 1 S. 7:7; 17:11; 2 K. 25:26; 2 Ch. 32:18; Jer. 41:18; and esp. Dt. 
13:12[11]; 17:13; 19:20; Isa. 57:11; cf. Lev. 19:3). Three passages speak of Israel’s 
enemies as fearing Israel: Dt. 2:4; Josh. 10:2; 2 S. 10:19. The “fear of God” or “fear of 
Israel” that panics the enemy is discussed below. 

Only in comparatively few passages is the object of fear a threatening situation in 
everyday life: other people or animals, enemies, sickness, or death. The object is usually 


36 P. Joüon, “Notes de lexicographie hebraique,” Bibi, 7 (1926), 165-68. 

37 See M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography, II,” Bibl, 45 (1964), 405. 

38 See N. Lohfink, “Enthielten die im AT bezeugten Klageriten eine Phase des Schweigens?” 
VT, 12 (1962), 267ff. 

39 See KBL*, 1002. 

40 See Kopf, 273-76. 

41 Cf. G. Wahrig, Anleitung zur grammatisch-semantischen Beschreibung lexikalischer Ein- 
heiten. Linguistische Arbeiten, 8 (Tübingen, 1973), 146f.; H. F. Fuhs, Sehen und Schauen. FzB, 
32 (1978), 91ff. 
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introduced by the prep. min (Dt. 1:29; 2:4; 7:18; 20:1; Josh. 10:8) or mipp*né (Dt. 5:5; 
7:19; Josh. 9:24; 11:6; 1 S. 7:7; 21:13[12]; 1 K. 1:50; 2 K. 25:26; Jer. 41:18; 42:11), rarely 
directly (Gen. 32:12[11]; Lev. 19:3; Nu. 14:9; 21:34; Dt. 3:2,22; Jgs. 6:27; 1 S. 14:26; 
15:24; 1 K. 1:51; Ezk. 3:9; 11:8; Dnl. 1:10). Often yr’ is used absolutely, so the the object 
of fear must be deduced from the context (Gen. 31:31; 32:8[7]; 43:18; Ex. 2:14; 14:10; 
Dt. 13:12[11]; 17:13; 19:20; 20:3; Josh. 10:2; 1 S. 17:11,24; 28:5; 2 K. 10:4; 2 Ch. 20:3; 
Neh. 2:2; 6:13; Jer. 26:21; Am. 3:8). In almost 80 percent of the passages, however, the 
object of fear is God. The nature of this “fear of God” is modified substantially by the 
particular contextual classificators. A highly differentiated development may be ob- 
served, both synchronically and diachronically. 

The verb yr’ appears in parallel not only with other verbs meaning “fear,”*? but also 
with such expressions as “hb, “love” (Dt. 10:12); dbg, “cleave to” (Dt. 10:20; 13:5[4]); 
‘bd, “serve” (Dt. 6:13; 10:12,20; 13:5[4]; Josh. 24:14; 1 S. 12:14); Smr, “keep (command- 
ments)” (Dt. 5:29; 6:2; 8:6; 13:5[4]; 17:19; 31:12); hlk bidrakayw, “walk in his ways” 
(Dt. 8:6; 10:12); Alk "ah“re, “follow” (Dt. 13:5[4]); 5m“ b’gölö, “hearken to his voice” 
(Dt. 13:5[4]; 1 S. 12:14); “sh hahuggim, “do the commandments” (Dt. 6:24). 

Typical phrases include the formula 'al-tirä’ (some 75 occurrences; pl. only in Gen. 
43:23; 50:19,21; Ex. 14:13; 20:20; Nu. 14:9; Dt. 20:3; 31:6; Josh. 10:25; 2 S. 13:28; 2 K. 
25:24 [par. Jer. 40:9]; Isa. 51:7; Jer. 10:5; 42:11; Joel 2:22; Hag. 2:5; Zec. 8:13,15; Neh. 
4:8[14]; 2 Ch. 20:15,17; 32:7; cf. lo’ tira’: Jgs. 6:10; Isa. 8:12); yir’at "löhim (Gen. 20:11; 
2 S. 23:3; Neh. 5:9,15); yir’at YHWH (Isa. 11:2,3; 33:6; Prov. 1:7, 29; 2:5; 8:13; 9:10; 
10:27; 14:26,27; 15:16,33; 16:6; 19:23; 22:4; 23:17; Ps. 34:12[11]; 111:10; cf. Jon. 1:16), 
often in parallel with da ‘at (Prov. 1:7,29; 2:5; 9:10; Isa. 11:2; 33:6), hokmä (Job 28:28; 
Prov. 15:33), tam, “right,” yasar, “upright,” saddig, “righteous”; sûr mēra“, “turn aside 
from evil,” sn’ ra’, “hate what is evil” (cf. 2 S. 23:3; Job 1:1,8; 4:6; Ps. 34:12,15[11,14]; 
Prov. 3:7; 8:13; 10:27); yir’at Sadday (Job 6:14); yir’at “*ddnay (Job 28:28); yir’at "elyön 
(Sir. 6:37) or yir’at al (Sir. 32:12); also: yir ê YHWH (Ps. 15:4; 22:24[23]; 115:11,13; 
118:4; 135:20; cf. Mal. 3:16) or forms with pronominal suffixes, “those who fear 
thee/him” (Ps. 22:26[25]; 25:14; 31:20[19]; 33:18; 34:8,10[7,9]; 60:6[4]; 85:10[9]; 
103:11,13,17; 111:5; 119:74,79; 147:11). 


5. LXX. The LXX usually renders yr’ by means of phobein and its derivatives, but 
attempts to express semantic nuances by using appropriate terminology, ¢.g., tromeisthai, 
sébesthai, trömos, krataiös, thaumastös for nörä’ (Ex. 15:11; 34:10; Ps. 45:5[4][LXX 
44:5]; 65:6[5][LXX 64:5]; 68:36[35][LXX 67:36]; Dnl. 9:4; Sir. 43:2,8; 48:4; elsewhere 
rendered epiphanés, which may represent occasional confusion with nir’eh), theosébeia, 
eusébeia. 


II. Fear in Everyday Life. The root yr’ refers to human fear for physical safety in 


threatening situations and the perils of everyday life. Shepherds are afraid when lions 
roar in the meadows of the Jordan (Am. 3:8), and farmers fear the destruction of their 


42 See above. 
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seed by wild beasts (Job 5:22). Jacob, fleeing from Laban, has good reason to be afraid 
when the latter catches up to him (Gen. 31:31); before his encounter with Esau, he takes 
various precautions because he fears Esau’s vengeance (Gen. 32:8,12[7,11]). On their 
second journey to Egypt, Joseph’s brothers are afraid that he will “fall upon us, to make 
slaves of us” (Gen. 43:18). Gideon tears down the altar of Ba‘al at night because he is 
afraid of his family and the townspeople (Jgs. 6:27). Fear of the king plays an important 
role: David’s courtiers are afraid to report the death of his child to him (2 S. 12:18); 
Adonijah is afraid of Solomon (1 K. 1:50f.); the prophet Uriah flees out of fear of 
Jehoiakim (Jer. 26:21); the princes of Ahab are in terror of Jehu (2 K. 10:4). On the other 
hand, Saul’s fear of his people leads him to offer sacrifice himself in a forbidden manner 
(1 S. 15:24). 

In battle it is the enemy that spreads fear and terror. Israel takes fright at the approach 
of Pharaoh’s army (Ex. 14:10) and is afraid of the Philistines (1 S. 7:7), especially Goliath 
(1 S. 17:11,24). Gideon is afraid of the Midianites (Jgs. 7:10), Saul is afraid of the 
Philistines (1 S. 28:5), and David is afraid of Achish of Gath (1 S. 21:13{12]). On the 
other hand, the Gibeonites are afraid of Israel (Josh. 9:24), Adoni-zedek is afraid of 
Joshua (Josh. 10:2), and fear of Israel makes the Syrians discontinue aiding the Am- 
monites (2 S. 10:19). This context includes the passages using the formula of reassurance 
“Do not fear . . . [him/them/the people of the land, etc.]” (Nu. 14:9; 21:34; Dt. 1:29; 
3:2,22; 7:18; 20:1,3; Josh. 10:8; 11:6), discussed below under 'al-tirä’, Fear of the — 
239 hereb, “sword” (Jer. 42:16; Ezk. 11:8), a metaphor hypostatizing God’s judgment 
against Israel, falls under the heading of numinous fear. 

Finally we come to fear of punishment. Because he has killed an Egyptian, Moses is 
afraid that Pharaoh will kill him (Ex. 2:14). The death penalty for incitement to idolatry 
(Dt. 13:12[11]), refusal to obey the ruling of a priest or judge (Dt. 17:13), or bearing false 
witness (Dt. 19:20) is explicitly motivated by its deterrent effect: “. . . that all Israel [or: 
‘all the people’] shall hear and fear.”* 


HI. Fear of God. 

1. General. “Fear of God” is without question a central concept of OT religion, as of 
other religions in the ancient Near East; it may be “the earliest term for religion in biblical 
Hebrew, and indeed in Semitic languages in general.” The notion that fear of God is 
the ultimate source of religion was expressed by Democritus, followed by Epicurus; a 
fully developed exposition of this theory is found in Lucretius,*° and it was given 
pregnant expression by Statius: Primus in orbe deos fecit timor, “At the beginning of the 
world, fear created the gods.”*° When humans encounter the divine, commonly referred 


43 See W. Schottroff, Der altisraelitische Fluchspruch. WMANT, 30 (1969); H. Schulz, Das 
Todesrecht im AT. BZAW, 114 (1969); V. Wagner, Rechtssdtze in gebundener Sprache und 
Rechtssatzreihen im israelitischen Recht. BZAW, 127 (1972); C. M. Carmichael, The Laws of 
Deuteronomy (Ithaca, N.Y., 1974). 

44 R. H. Pfeiffer, 41. 

45 De rerum natura v.1161-1240. 

46 Thebais iii.661. 
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to since Otto as the “numinous,”*’ one effect is fear. Fear of the numinous embraces an 
inner polarity: terror, retreat, and flight on the one hand; attraction, trust, and love on the 
other. In Otto’s terminology, the numinous appears as tremendum but also fascinans, 
revealing itself in concrete personal form as God or as a divine incarnation, for example 
in the person of the king (Egypt). Thus the numinous can be experienced as a powerful 
helper and a guarantor of life. This internal polarity and dynamic gives rise to a semantic 
development in the fear of God: when the element of literal fear recedes, “fear of God” 
becomes tantamount to “religion” or “spirituality”;* i.e., fear of God becomes 
synonymous with reverence, worship, and obedience to God’s command, This semantic 
development is found in all the Semitic languages. There is, however, no analogous 
historical development such as many scholars postulate,*? as we see when we examine 
the concept of the fear of God in the ancient Near East. 


2. Egypt. Like Hebrew, Egyptian has a variety of terms for “fear.”>° The semantic 
equivalent of Heb. yr is snd, “fear” (used both absolutely and, more commonly, with a 
prepositional obj.), with its nominal derviatives snd/snd.w or §nd.t/§nd.w.t, “fear,” and 
$nd.w, “one who fears.”>! The meaning of fear of God in Egyptian religion has not 
received sufficient attention. Bonnet does not consider it “an important element,”>* and 
Morenz discusses it only indirectly.’ Texts from the Old Kingdom all the way through 
the New Kingdom bear witness to its importance in Egyptian religion. The divine nature 
on which all depend is incomprehensible, beyond human ken, hidden in inaccessible 
darkness.>* This realization evokes fear of the deity, who appears as the One in Many. 
“Lord/Lady of fear [in human hearts]” is a common divine epithet. In the context of 
human history, this deity is revealed as beneficent, “shaper of the earth,” “who created 
all gods, human beings, and animals,”>> guarantor of the state and of human life, giver 
of happiness and inward perfection. Such experience evokes trust and love, which find 
expression in the community’s devotion, worship, and service, but also in the prayer and 
spirituality of the individual. “The house of god—its abomination is tumult. Pray 
privately with a desirous heart, all of whose words are hidden; then god will carry out 
your concem, then he will hear your words.”>° In Egypt since the Pyramid texts of the 


47 Cf. M. Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane (Eng. trans., 1961; repr. Magnolia, Mass., 1983), 
8-16; van der Leeuw, 23-26, 43-51; S. Mowinckel, Religion und Kultus (Ger. trans., Göttingen, 
1953), 30-49; F. Heiler, Erscheinungsformen und Wesen der Religion. RAM, 1 (1961), 29-33. 

48 Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 75. 

49 E.g., A. Weiser, Religion und Sittlichkeit der Genesis (Heidelberg, 1928); J. Hempel, Gott 
und Mensch im AT. BWANT, 38[3/2] (71936), 32f.; L. Nieder, “Gottesfurcht,” LThK*, IV (1960), 
1107. 

50 WDAS, II, 460; III, 147, 170; IV, 42, 44, 174, 205, 278. 

>! Ibid., TV, 182-85; Derousseaux, 21-42. 

52 H. Bonnet, “Frömmigkeit,” RAR, 197; cf. Derousseaux, 41f. 

53 S, Morenz, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans., Ithaca, N.Y., 1973), chs. 4f. 

>4 Papyrus Berlin 3048, IX, 10a. 

55 Ibid., VII, 2. 

56 A. Erman, “Denksteine aus der thebanischen Graberstadt,” SPAW, 1911, 1086f. 
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Old Kingdom, the fear of God means worship and service, with little emphasis on literal 
fear. What is uniquely Egyptian is the fact that this service and this worship are owed 
above all to the king, who is the incarnation of the deity when alive and is identified with 
Osiris when dead. 


3. Mesopotamia. The term for fear of God in Mesopotamia is the Akkadian verb 
palähu(m) with the noun puluhtu.>’ The noun in particular is used to express numinous 
fear in the literal sense. Akk. puluhtu “always has the strong sense of ‘terror,’ spread by 
the dragons of Tiamat, the scorpion men, or the armor of Marduk. . . . All these divine 
realities are mighty and terrible, above all Marduk the king when he engages in victorious 
combat.”°® The primary meaning of the verb is “be afraid” of threatening situations in 
. daily life, especially in battle; then it comes to mean “treat with respect,” “serve,” 
“worship.” In this sense it is used for fear of God, as many texts bear witness; Hammurabi 
already calls himself palih ili in the introduction to his Code.*? Personal names of the 
form [DN]-pilah or pilah-|[DN] are common. Thus in Mesopotamia, too, the element of 
literal fear is reduced and fear of God refers to worship, service, and the cult (in the literal 
sense): “the gods are at peace, fear of god is great, the temples are frequented”; “the fear 
of god brings prosperity, sacrifice restores life, prayer blots out sin”; “the day I wor- 
shipped the gods was joy to my heart.” But it is hard to agree with Becker‘! that the 
ethical element is absent. Derousseaux comes to a different conclusion, discussing 
crainte sacrée against the background of Sumerian religion, which he considers “pro- 
foundly characterized by the terrifying aspect of the divine,” and arguing that “the early 
usage Of palahu and puluhtu in Akkadian seems to take their inspiration from this 
source.” 


4. Ugarit. Some Ugaritic texts speak of the fear gnpping people who encounter the 
deity or other powers. These texts use a variety of terms (e.g., ‘rs, tt‘). To the extent 
that their very fragmentary condition permits any conclusion, the emphasis is on crainte 
sacree, a semantic shift in the direction of service and worship analogous to the 
development in Egypt and Mesopotamia remains hypothetical. Two texts® contain the 
word yr’, which is undoubtedly connected with Heb. yr’. Both contain cosmogonic myths 
describing the rivalry between the gods Ba‘al and Mot. In KTU, 1.5, it is Ba‘al who fears 
the greatness and power of Mot; in KTU, 1.6, it is Mot who fears the power of risen Ba’al. 


5? AHw, Il (1972), 812f.; cf. Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 78f. 

58 Derousseaux, 58. 

59 CH §1, 31. 

60 These quotations and others will be found in AHw, II, 812f. 

61 Gottesfurcht im AT, 79. 

62 Ibid., 58f. 

63 On Akk. piht in Ugaritic texts, see C. Virolleaud, “Fragments alphabétiques divers de 
Ras-Shamra,” Syr, 20 (1939), 115, 118; originally considered a Ugaritic word by E. P. Dhorme and 
C. H. Gordon (UH, no. 1637; cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, 42; Derousseaux, 63, n. 134), it is no longer cited 
in later lexica (UT, WUS, Whitaker). 

64 KTU, 1.5 IL, 6f.; 1.6 VI, 30f. 
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In both cases, yr” stands in parallel with st’; cf. Isa. 41:10,23 (yr’ par. 5t*).® As the parallel 
it’, “be terrified,” suggests, yr’ refers to fear in the literal sense. 


IV. Fear of God as Fear of the Numinous. 

1. Holy and Terrible. The originally numinous nature of fear of God is still clearly 
visible in several OT passages. This fear is evoked by an attribute of God expressed 
biblically by > WTP qdš and its derivatives: holiness. The definition of the term and its 
range of meanings have been discussed by many scholars.® In essence, they find a 
distinction between absolute holiness—“holy per se” (i.e., belonging to the divine realm 
and totally inaccessible to mortals}—and moral holiness—“holy for . . .” (i.e., respon- 
sible conduct in response to divine sovereignty). We are speaking here of the former, and 
in this sense “holy” is identical with “numinous.”®’ 

An internal association between holiness and numinous fear is documented in 
several passages: comparison of Gen. 28:17 and Ex. 3:5 shows that gädös and nörä’ 
are synonyms; yr occurs in both contexts as an expression of numinous fear. Both 
appear in parallel in Ps. 99:3; 111:9; cf. Ex. 15:11; Ps. 96:9; Isa. 8:13; 29:23; Sir. 7:29. 
There are also passages in which nörä’ and gädöl (> 771)68 appear in parallel: Dt. 
7:21; 10:17,21; Neh. 1:5; 4:8; 9:32; Ps. 99:3; Dnl. 9:4; cf. Ps. 47:3(2); 96:4; 145:6; 
Mal. 1:14. 

The numinous nature of God, which is identical with his holiness, is termed ndra’, 
“terrible.” In 36 of its 44 occurrences, it is an attribute of Yahweh (Ex. 15:11; Dt. 7:21; 
10:17; Neh. 1:5; 4:8[14]; 9:32; Job 37:22; Ps. 47:3[2]; 68:36[35]; 76:8,13[7,12]; 89:8[7]; 
96:4 [par. 1 Ch. 16:25]; Dnl. 9:4; Zeph. 2:11), his name (Dt. 28:58; Ps. 99:3; 111:9; Mal. 
1:14), his deeds (Ex. 34:10; Dt. 10:21; 2 S. 7:23 [par. 1 Ch. 17:21]; Ps. 65:6[5]; 66:3; 
106:22; 145:6; Isa. 64:2[3]), or his eschatological day of judgment (Joel 2:11; 3:4[2:31]; 
Mal. 3:23[4:5]). According to Hempel, nörä’ is characteristic of the diction of the 
hymns of Zion and of Yahweh as king (cf. Ps. 47:3[2]; 76:8,13[7,12]; 96:4; 99:3) and 
may probably be considered part of the language of the cult, whence it entered the 
framework of Deuteronomy (Dt. 7:21; 10:17,21; 28:58). 

In the formula ha’d haggädöl whannörä (Neh. 1:5; 9:32; Dnl. 9:4; cf. Neh. 4:8[14]), 
used as a predicate of the merciful God, nörä’ may exhibit a diminution of its numinous 
element. The same is true in Ps. 45:5(4), where it is used of the “glorious” deeds of the 
king; cf. the adverbial usage in Ps. 139:14, “wonderfully.””° 


65 M. Held, “Philological Notes on the Mari Covenant Rituals,” BASOR, 200 (1970), 37. 

66 J. Hänel, Die Religion der Heiligkeit (Gütersloh, 1931); O. Schilling, Das Heilige und Gute 
im AT (Leipzig, 1956); Eichrodt, 270-282; T. C. Vriezen, An Outline of OT Theology (Eng. trans., 
Boston, 71970), 43f.; Köhler, OT Theology, 33f.; W. H. Schmidt, “Wo hat die Aussage: Jahwe ‘der 
Heilige’ ihren Ursprung?” ZAW, 74 (1962), 62-66; Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 42ff.; H. Wild- 
berger, “Gottesnamen und Gottesepitheta bei Jesaja,” Zer ligburot. Festschrift B. Z. Shazar 
(Jerusalem, 1972/73), 699-728. 

67 Cf. Otto, 6. 

68 On this word as a term for the numinous, see Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 48. 

69 Hempel, 30; cf. Becker, ibid., 48. 

70 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 510. 
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2. Yahweh's Presence. It is well documented that the OT considers encounter with 
God, the presence of his holiness, to be dangerous, indeed deadly (Gen. 16:13; 32:31[30]; 
Ex. 19:21; 24:10f.; Jgs. 6:22f.; 13:22; 1 S. 6:19; 1 K. 19:13; Isa. 6:5; above all Ex. 
33:18ff.) The same is true of hearing God’s voice (Ex. 20:19; Dt. 4:33; 5:23ff.). Fear (of 
death) is therefore the natural human reaction when someone experiences divine revela- 
tion in a theophany, dream, or vision. 

This is shown with particular clarity in Ex. 3:6. Moses hides his face, “for he was 
afraid to look at God.” Fear of the deadly sight of the deity includes fear of the numinous, 
which is recognized as perilous. The context of the verse is the call of Moses, as narrated 
by J and E. Several scholars have undertaken literary and form-critical analysis of the 
passage, ’! sometimes ascribing Ex. 3:6b to J,’* but more usually to E.” In conjunction 
with other E passages, it has been used to draw broad conclusions about the theological 
concerns that distinguish E from J.’* The present status of Pentateuchal criticism” 
undoubtedly makes it very difficult to determine lines of theological tradition. Becker’s 
criticism’® of Derousseaux’s attempt seems unjustified in its present form. Until we have 
firm conclusions within the framework of an overall theory, the results to date—however 
provisional—may be considered useful working hypotheses. 

The people are also seized by fear on the occasion of Yahweh’s theophany at Sinai 
(Ex. 20:18). There is a consensus among scholars to follow the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
LXX, and Vulg. in reading yr’ in parallel with n°“, “trembling.” The context of this verse 
is E’s recension of the Sinai theophany (Ex. 19:16aß,b,17,19; 20:18b-21).”’ According 
to E, the fear of the people is triggered by Yahweh’s appearance in a storm; the unusual 
parallelism of thunder and increasingly loud trumpet blasts gives an air of distance to 
the original theophany account. Ex. 19:19 goes on to explain that God’s voice could be 
heard answering Moses in the thunder. Ex. 20:18a (redactional), which combines the 
versions of J and E, explicitly adds the phenomena of the J account (the smoking 
mountain, Yahweh's coming down in fire, earthquake) to the causes of the people’s fear. 

An individual may experience the terrifying aspect of God's presence in a dream or 
vision as well as in a theophany. This is especially clear in Gen. 28:17. In the present 


7t See W. Richter, Die sogenannte vorprophetischen Berufungsberichte. FRLANT, NS. 
83[101] (1970), 57-133; L. Perlitt, “Mose als Prophet,” EvTh, 31 (1971), 588-608; K. Reichert, 
Der Jehowist und die sogenannten deuteronomistischen Erweiterungen im Buch Exodus (diss., 
Tübingen, 1972); H. H. Schmid, Der sogenannten Jahwist (Zurich, 1976), 19-43. 

72 Holzinger, Richter. 

73 Baentsch, Beer, Noth, Wolff, EvTh, 29 (1969), 66. 

74 Cf. Wolff, ibid., 59-72, and esp. Derousseaux, ch. IV, with the theory that the moral concept 
of fear of God originated in the northern kingdom. 

73 See H. H. Schmid; R. Rendtorff, Das überlieferungsgeschichtliche Problem des Pen- 
tateuch. BZAW, 147 (1977), E. Otto, “Stehen wir vor einem Umbruch in der Pentateuchkritik?” 
Verkündigung und Forschung, 1 (1977), 82-97. 

76 Bibl, 53 (1972), 283f. 

77 See Beer and Noth, contra W. Beyerlin, Origins and History of the Oldest Sinai Traditions 
(Eng. trans., Oxford, °1965); for a discussion of the entire passage, see E. Zenger, Die Sinai- 
theophanie. FzB, 3 (1971), 170ff., 208ff.; Reichert, 115f.; H. H. Schmid, 97ff. 
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Yahweh’s power is revealed not only in his shaping of history but also, albeit less 
markedly,” in his deeds as Creator and lord of nature; this power conveys a sense of the 
numinous and evokes fear (cf. 1 K. 18:39; Job 37:1,24; Ps. 33:8; Jer. 5:22,24; 10:7; Jon. 
1:16). In Ps. 65:6-9(5-8), the two notions are intertwined. 

Finally, even a human agent may convey a sense of the numinous. The appearance of 
God’s messenger is “terrible” (Jgs. 13:6; cf. Dnl. 8:17f.; 10:7-11,15-19; Tob. 12:16). 
Encounter with a man of God or charismatic leader evokes reverential fear: Moses (Ex. 
34:30), Joshua (Josh, 4:14), Samuel (1 S. 12:18; 16:4; cf. 28:20f.), Yahweh’s anointed 
king (2 S. 1:14; 1 K. 3:28). Yahweh’s people are feared because they are called by his 
name (Dt. 28:10; cf. Neh. 6:16). Finally, numinous fear is associated with certain places 
and objects: the crystal canopy or pediment (Ezk. 1:22),! the desert (Dt. 1:19; 8:15), the 
sanctuary (Lev. 19:30; 26:2; cf. Gen. 28:17). 


4. Divine Panic. Numinous fear in the face of God’s deeds must be distinguished from 
divine panic, which is not terror evoked by God’s presence but terror instilled by God. 
The distinct nature of this phenomenon is reflected in the Hebrew vocabulary;** a similar 
terminological difference is found in Akk. palahu/hattu, “panic.”*? The noun mörä’ 
(< yr’) refers exclusively to such divinely inspired panic. It is associated with the 
deliverance formula in credal sections of Deuteronomy (Dt. 4:34; 26:8; 34:12; cf. Jer. 
32:21). “The holy war is the occasion par excellence of divine panic.”® 


5. Fear and Joy. The polarity of tremendum and fascinans inherent in the numinous 
holiness of God®® explains why people react to the experience of God’s presence with 
both fear and flight on the one hand and acceptance, trust, and joy on the other. This is 
clear in several passages where fear and joy, though polar opposites, stand in parallel 
(Ps. 40:4[3]; 52:8[6]; 64:10[9]; 96:11-13). According to Ex. 14:31, Yahweh’s deeds 
evoke both fear and belief. Ps. 119:120,161 express numinous fear before the God who 
is present in the law. This same law is also a source of joy. Numinous fear thus becomes 
the starting point of a semantic development that reduces the element of literal fear to a 
“moral fear of God” and through affirmation and confession of Yahweh approaches the 
“cultic concept” (fear = worship). 


80 Vriezen, Theology, 162f., 331-341. 

81 W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 87. Eichrodt and others consider nörä’ 
here a later gloss. 

82 See I.3 above. 

83 See CAD, VI (1956), 151; AHw, I (1972), 336; Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 66-74; 
Derousseaux, 97f. 

54 See E. Zenger, “Funktion und Sinn der ältesten Herausführungsformel,” ZDMGSup, 
1 (1969), 334-342; W. Gross, “Die Herausführungsformel—Zum Verhältnis von Formel und 
Syntax,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 425-452. 

85 Derousseaux, 98; cf. Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 67, and earlier G. von Rad, Der heilige 
Krieg im alten Israel (Göttingen, °1969), 10ff., 63ff., 72ff., 82f.; Köhler, Hebrew Man, 116-19. 

86 See IV.1 above. 
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V. “Fear Not.” The formula ‘al-tira’ (al-tir‘i, 'al-tir"ü) appears in a wide range 
of literary and sociological contexts. 


1. Everyday Life. It occurs 15 times as an idiom in everyday contexts: Gen. 35:17; 
43:23; 50:19, 21; Jgs. 4:18; Ruth 3:11; 1 S. 4:20; 22:23; 23:17; 28:13; 2 S. 9:7; 2 K. 6:16; 
Ps. 49:17(16); Prov. 3:25 (?); Jer. 42:11. Usually no object is specified. The reason is 
Stated in an independent clause (e.g., Gen. 43:23; 50:21; Ruth 3:11) or in a causal 
subordinate clause introduced by A? (Gen. 35:17; 1 S. 4:20; 22:23; 2 S. 9:7; 2 K. 6:16). 
In Gen. 35:17, the midwife reassures Rachel: “Fear not; for now you will have another 
son.” Joy over the birth of a son will alleviate the fear of the mother, who is fighting for 
her life; cf. 1 S. 4:20. Joseph’s brothers are afraid of death for quite different reasons; 
therefore they are encouraged by a servant (Gen. 43:23) and by Joseph himself (Gen. 
50:19,21). Jonathan uses the phrase to enhearten David while he is being persecuted (1 S. 
23:17); David uses it to reassure Abiathar and Meribaal, who are afraid that they will be 
put to death (1 S. 22:23; 2 S. 9:7). In 2 K. 6:16, it counters fear of military defeat, and in 
2 K. 25:24 (= Jer. 40:9) fear of servitude. In ordinary usage, “Fear not” can be called a 
“banal formula of reassurance,”®’ which serves the purpose of encouraging someone in 
trouble, alleviating his fear (of death), strengthening his resolve. It can even be used 
casually as a rhetorical flourish, “Take it easy” (Ruth 3:11; possibly also Jgs. 4:18; Ps. 
49:17[16)]). 


2. Holy War. The phrase occurs frequently in the context of war and battle, especially 
in the wars of Yahweh (Ex. 14:13; Nu. 14:9; 21:34; Dt. 1:21,29; 3:2,22; 7:18; 20:1,3; 
31:6,8; Josh. 8:1; 10:8,25; 11:6; 2 Ch. 20:15,17; 32:7; Neh. 4:8[14]; Isa. 7:4). For the 
most part it appears in discourses before battle (“battle speeches”®*), in which the leader 
encourages his host to be fearless and courageous when facing the enemy (Moses: Ex. 
14:13; Dt. 1:21,29; 3:22 to Joshua; 7:18; 20:1; 31:6; 31:8 to Joshua in the presence of 
Israel; Joshua: Nu. 14:9; Josh. 10:25; a priest: Dt. 20:3; Hezekiah: 2 Ch. 32:7; Nehemiah: 
Neh. 4:8[14]). The inclusion of multiple synonyms is striking: "ms (Dt. 31:6; Josh. 10:25; 
2 Ch. 32:7), hzq (Dt. 31:6; Josh. 10:25; 2 Ch. 32:7); Att niphal (Dt. 1:21; 31:8; Josh. 8:1; 
10:25; 2 Ch. 32:7); ‘rs (Dt. 1:29; 20:3; 31:6), rkk (Dt. 20:3; Isa. 7:4). In all cases, the 
exhortation to be fearless is motivated more or less formulaically by the assurance that 
Yahweh will be with them. In the other passages, the formula is placed in God’s mouth; 
the regular form of the motivation is: “I will give . . . into your hand” (Nu. 21:34; Dt. 
3:2; Josh. 10:8; 11:6). According to von Rad, this formula is associated with the 
institution of the oracle obtained at the outset of a holy war. It has been suggested®? that 
the formula "al-tirä’ had its original Sitz im Leben in this ancient battle oracle. 

Extrabiblical parallels have been cited. Heintz” calls the formula part of the 


87 Derousseaux, 90; cf. Plath, 114f. 

88 H, W. Wolff, Frieden ohne Ende. BSt, 35 (1962), 18ff. 

89 Most recently by Derousseaux, 97. 

90 J.-G. Heintz, “Oracles prophétiques et ‘guerre sainte’ selon les archives royales de Mari et 
l’AT,” Congress Volume, Rome 1968. SVT, 17 (1969), 112-128, citing G. Dossin, et al, Textes 
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a self-predication! (Isa. 41:10,13,14; 43:3,5; 44:6,8; 51:12). Itmay also have influenced 
2 K. 19:6 (par. Isa. 37:6); Isa. 10:24; Jer. 30:10f. (par. 46:27f.); the latter two passages 
also include self-predication. It probably lies behind Gen. 15:1; 26:24; 46:3 (all with 
self-predication) and Gen. 21:17; 28:13 LXX. It may be that "al-tirä” as a revelation 
formula in salvation oracles gradually found its way into exhortations to be fearless in 
the context of the Yahweh war.!' 


4, Theophanies. Finally, we may cite the use of the revelation formula "al-tirä” in 
theophanies (Ex. 20:20; Jgs. 6:23; Dnl. 10:12,19; cf. Gen. 15:1; 21:17; 26:24; 28:13 
LXX; 46:3). According to Köhler,!® the numinous experience of theophany or of the 
divine presence in general should be considered the original locus of this revelation 
formula. The God who reveals himself directly or through a messenger calms the terrified 
recipient of the revelation by saying, “Do not fear.” This is clearly the case in Jgs. 6:23; 
Richter’s hypothesis! that the fear motif is redactional makes no difference.!% Ex. 
20:20; Dnl. 10:12,19 are discussed in IV.2 above. We may agree with the scholars who 
reject Köhler’s position,!©’ in that the passages from Deutero-Isaiah that he cites are 
irrelevant (see above) and Gen. 15:1; 26:24; 46:3 have been influenced by the literary 
form of the salvation oracle. Weiser and Kaiser!" therefore suggest that the salvation 
oracle was associated originally with a (cultic) theophany. We must leave the question 
of its original Sitz im Leben unresolved. In any case, ‘al-tira* appears as a revelation 
formula in the context of theophany; in this function it also influenced the NT. 


VI. Loyalty to the God of the Covenant. 

1. Deuteronom(ist)ic Literature. As Becker and Derousseaux observe, the use of “to 
fear Yahweh” for fearing God is remarkably uniform, both grammatically and semanti- 
cally, in Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic literature. It is therefore unnecessary to 
discuss in detail the yr” passages in the various strata or schools.!°? The relevant passages 


102 See K. Elliger, “Ich bin der Herr—euer Gott,” Theologie als Glaubenswagnis. Festschrift 
K. Heim (Hamburg, 1954), 9-34 = KiSch. ThB, 32 (1966), 211-231; W. Zimmerli, “I am Yahweh,” 
I Am Yahweh (Eng. trans., Atlanta, 1982), 1-28; idem, “The Word of Divine Self-Manifestation 
(Proof-Saying): A Prophetic Genre,” I Am Yahweh, 99-110; R. Rendtorff, Offenbarung als Ge- 
schichte. KuD, Beiheft, 1 (1961), 32-38. 

103 Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 52, contra Derousseaux, 97, who postulates exactly the 
opposite development, since he considers the priestly salvation oracle a “derivative and late form.” 

104 SchThZ, 36 (1919), 33-39. 

105 W, Richter, Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch. BBB, 18 (1966), 
203f. 

106 For a recent discussion of this passage, see Y. Zakovitch, “The Sacrifice of Gideon (Jud. 
6:11-24) and the Sacrifice of Manoah (Jud. 13),” ShnatMikr, 1 (1975), 151-54 [Heb.], XXV [Eng. }. 

a Plath, 120f.; Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 51ff.; Derousseaux, 91; Stahli, 773. 

- . 111-16. 

109 44 Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, I (Tübingen, 71967); G. von Rad, “The 
Form-critical Problem of the Hexateuch,” The Problem of the Hexateuch (Eng. trans. 1966; repr. 
London, 1984), 1-78; G. Minette de Tillesse, “Sections ‘tu’ et sections ‘vous’ dans le Deu- 
téronome,” VT, 12 (1962), 29-87; N. Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot. AnBibl, 20 (1963); J. G. Plöger, 
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are Dt. 4:10; 5:29; 6:2,13,24; 8:6; 10:12,20; 13:5(4); 14:23; 17:19; 28:58; 31:12,13; Josh. 
4:24; 24:14; Jgs. 6:10; 1 S. 12:14,24; 1 K. 8:40,43 par. 2 Ch. 6:31,33; 2 K. 17:7,25,28,32- 
39,41. Scholars generally assign the yr’ passages to later hands, but Lohfink ascribes the 
passages in Dt. 5-11 (except for 8:6) to the author of the basic document. The grammati- 
cal uniformity is evidenced by the appearance of verbal forms exclusively,!!® typically 
the infinitive construct in Deuteronomy. The object of the verb is always “Yahweh”—in 
Deuteronomy, “Yahweh your/our God.” 

A central theologoumenon of Deuteronom(ist)ic literature is Yahweh's covenant with 
Israel. Baltzer has attempted to analyze the structure of the covenant formulary more 
precisely.!!! Von Rad proposes the attractive theory that the covenant formulary took on 
literary form in Deuteronomy. Whether or not this is true in detail, the Yahweh covenant 
and its specific implications—cultic worship of Yahweh, fidelity to the Covenant Code 
(not the same thing as observance of the law, as we shall see below)—are very important 
for interpretation of the yr’ passages. 

Dt. 6:13,24 are part of what Lohfink calls the great “setting of the law” (Dt. 6:10-25). 
They constitute formally the statement of substance or “general clause” of the covenant 
and provide a commentary on the primary commandment: “fear” means “worship,” 
specifically sole and faithful worship of Yahweh. This is shown also by the synonyms in 
the surrounding context, all of which refer to fidelity to the covenant and worship of 
Yahweh: škh (v. 12), “bd (v. 13),"!2 $b" bSmw (v. 13), hlk “hry "Ihym "hrym (v. 14).13 

Whether Dt. 5 and 6 were a single unit from the beginning or Dt. 6:2 is a transitional 
verse introducing a new unit that begins with 6:4ff., there is a structural association 
between 5:29 and 6:2 in the present form of the text. The connection with 6:4ff. makes 
it clear that yr’ means “worship” in the sense of fidelity to the covenant God; the 
element of obedience to the law is secondary to that of faithfulness to the covenant. 
According to 5:29, the people should “fear” Yahweh with their heart; according to 6:2, 
they should “love” him. In other words, yr’ and “hb belong to the terminology of the 
general clause in the covenant treaty and are to this extent synonymous (> 27N "ähab 
["ähabh]). “Heart” (RSV) or “mind” in 5:29 does not refer to feelings or emotions, 
but to the conscious and deliberate decision to be faithful to Yahweh and Yahweh’s 
covenant.!!4 

In Dt. 10:12,20 we find the source for the passages in chs. 5f., especially since 10:20 
is formulated in the same way as 6:13, assuming that the author of chs. 5f. drew on 


Literarkritische, formgeschichtliche und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Deuteronomium. BBB, 
26 (1967); J. Floss, Jahwe dienen, Göttern dienen. BBB, 45 (1975); S. Mittmann, Deuteronomium 
I 1-6 3 literarkritisch und traditionsgeschichtlich untersucht. BZAW, 139 (1975). 

110 On 2 K. 17:32-34, see Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 87. 

Ill Baltzer, 22f., 46f.; cf. D. J. McCarthy, Der Gottesbund im AT. SBS, 13 (71967); idem, OT 
Covenant (Oxford, 1972); E. Kutsch, Verheissung und Gesetz. BZAW, 131 (1973). 

112 See F. Horst, “Der Eid im AT,” EvTh, 17 (1951), 366ff. = Gottes Recht. GSAT. ThB, 
12 (1961), 297f. 

113 Antithetical; see Köhler, Hebrew Man, 99, n. 1; F. J. Helfmeyer, Die Nachfolge Gottes im 
AT. BBB, 29 (1968). 

114 J. B. Bauer, “De ‘Cordis’ Notione Biblica et Iudaica,” VD, 40 (1962), 27-32. 
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10:12-11:17. Here, too, especially if we follow Baltzer'!> in assigning both passages to 
the general clause, yr’ means to worship Yahweh faithfully as the covenant God. We may 
interpret Dt. 8:6; 13:5, which belong to later strata, in the same sense. 

The fear of Yahweh is something that can be learned (Dt. 4:10; 14:23; 17:19; 31:12f.). 
We may note that what is learned in 14:23; 17:19 is behavior appropriate to fear or 
worship, whereas in 4:10 and 31:12f. it is the law. Even if one sees in these passages 
“reemphasis on the typical Deuteronomistic notion of what it means to worship Yahweh 
faithfully,” they at least pave the way for the legalistic understanding of the fear of 
Yahweh. _ 

The Deuteronomistic passages outside of Deuteronomy exhibit the same meaning for 
yr’. This is best illustrated by 2 K. 17:7-41, basically a Deuteronomistic meditation on 
the relationship between fear of Yahweh and observance of the law. Although the yr’ 
passages may belong to various strata,'!’ they all have the same meaning,'!® which can 
appropriately be rendered as “worship” (Vulg. colere; cf. Jgs. 6:10). 

The concept “fear of God” appears in Deuteronom(ist)ic literature almost exclusively 
in the cultic sense (“fear” = “worship”). With Yahweh as object, it refers to worship of 
Yahweh, faithfulness to the covenant, which finds expression in the cult of Yahweh alone 
and observance of the Covenant Code. The Deuteronomistic authors make use of the 
cultic terminology common throughout the ancient Near East, including Israel, drawing 
on it in service of their central concern: faithfulness to Yahweh.!!? 


2. Psalms. The phrase yir’at YHWH in the Psalms constitutes an independent 
development, both grammatically and semantically, of the fear of Yahweh concept. It is 
typified by the exclusive use of the plural as well as the divine name “Yahweh” or the 
appropriate suffix (Ps. 66:16 is no exception, since the name “Yahweh” was probably 
used in the original version of the Elohistic Psalter). Equivalent to the suffix forms are 
yir’é &meka (Ps. 61:6[5]) and yir’é mi (Mal. 3:20[4:2]). The construct phrase uses the 
verbal adjective to modify Yahweh as subject; yir'é YHWH does not mean “those who 
worship Yahweh” but “the worshippers who belong to Yahweh.” In other words, this 
idiom expresses possession. “Yahweh-fearers” always refers to the community that 
worships Yahweh. 

The texts nevertheless exhibit some semantic nuances. Originally, “ Yahweh-fearers” 
referred to the cultic community assembled in the sanctuary (Ps. 22:24,26[23,25]; 
31:20[19]; 66:16). As this meaning was extended, the entire people of Yahweh could be 
so designated (Ps. 15:4; 60:6[4]; 61:6[5]; 85:10[9]). In certain late psalms, all influenced 


115 P, 38. 

116 See below. 

117 O. Eissfeldt, The OT: An Intro. (Eng. trans., New York, 1965), 359; Sanda; Noth, 85; 
A. Jepsen, Die Quellen des Königsbuches (Halle, *1956) [2. K. 2, 21, 23b: R'; 7-10, 22, 23a, 34-40: 
R?; 24-33, 41: RP]; etc. 

118 Contra Olivier, 41f. 

119 Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 85; Derousseaux, 255. It is unlikely, however, that the 
development took the course outlined by the latter, 255ff. 
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by the wisdom tradition, it comes to mean “those who are faithful to Yahweh,” the 
“devout” (Ps. 25:14; 33:18; 34:8,10[7,9]; 103:11,13,17; 111:5; 119:74,79; 145:19; 
147:11). The notion of a cultic community assembled in the sanctuary yields to that of 
faithfulness to Yahweh evidenced by a life of devotion. Here we see the influence of the 
ethical (Ps. 25:14; 34:8,10[7,9]) or nomistic (103:17; 119:74,79) concept of the fear of 
God.!” It is still a matter of debate whether “those who fear Yahweh” in Ps. 115:11,13; 
118:4; 135:20 are so-called “proselytes”!*! or (more likely) the various groups of 
participants in the postexilic cult.122 


3. Other Texts. Finally we come to a few non-Deuteronomistic texts that use “fear” 
in the sense of “worship Yahweh faithfully.” 

The meaning “worship” is certain in Neh. 1:11. This verse concludes the prayer of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 1:5-11), which has long been recognized to echo Deuteronomistic 
language (cf. Dt. 3:26-45; 9:5-37).12 It is reasonable to follow Baltzer!** in positing a 
common setting for Deuteronomistic preaching and this penitential prayer. Jer. 32:39f. 
is concerned with faithfulness to Yahweh as the God of the covenant (cf. the covenant 
formula in v. 38 and mention of the covenant in v. 40), evidenced in constant, undivided 
worship.'> Other passages include 2 Ch. 26:5; Ps. 5:8(7); 86:11; 130:4; Isa. 63:17. 
Simple cultic worship is probably intended in Josh. 22:25; Isa. 29:13,12% while Jon. 1:9 
has the weakened sense of “belonging to a particular cult or religion.” 


VII. Fear of God as Moral Response. 

1. Northern Prophecy. The root yr’ appears 3 times in the Elijah/Elisha cycle: 1 K. 
18:3,12; 2 K. 4:1. Although the grammatical form (verbal adj. in periphrastic conjuga- 
tion) also appears in Deuteronomistic passages (1 K. 17:3-2 K. 24:41), they cannot be 
considered Deuteronomistic, since 1 K. 17-19 was incorporated almost entirely from an 
existing source.!?? Becker!** argues nevertheless that there is a semantic connection with 
Deuteronom(ist)ic passages and that yr” is used in the cultic sense of “fearing God”: 


120 See VII and VIII below. 

121 A, Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (Freiburg, 1896), 
182; Briggs; Kittel; Gunkel; Knabenbauer; Hänel, 125; Calés; cf. Pannier; Weiser; Kraus. On 
proselytes in general, see E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C.-A.D. 135), II1/1 (Eng. trans., Edinburgh, *1986), 150-176; K. Kuhn, “xgoonvtos,” 
TDNT, V1, 727-744. 

122 Plath, 102f.; Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT, 160; cf. Herkenne, Schmidt, Nötscher, Castellino. 

13 Rudolph, 105. 

124 Pp. 46f. 

125 On the relationship of this passage to Jer. 24:4-7; 31:31-34; Ezk. 36:22-32; 37:15-28; 
11:17-21, see J. W. Miller, Das Verhältnis Jeremias und Hesekiels sprachlich und theologisch 
untersucht (Assen, 1955), 97-100. 

126 Duhm, Fohrer. 

127 Sanda, Eissfeldt; cf. R. de Vaux, Elie le Prophète, I (Paris, 1956), 53-83; G. Fohrer, Elia. 
AThANT, 53 (71968); O. H. Steck, Überlieferung und Zeitgeschichte in den Elia-Erzählungen. 
WMANT, 26 (1968). 

128 Gottesfurcht im AT, 163f. 
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Obadiah and the prophet’s disciples are true worshippers of Yahweh, unlike the devotees 
of Ba‘al. This is true, but the question remains whether the context does not suggest a 
moralistic nuance.!-9 

The same is true for Hos. 10:3, the only place yr* occurs in Hosea. Some scholars!>" 
omit ki 16° yaré’nit “et-YHWH as a gloss. Becker,'*! interpreting yr’ in the cultic sense, 
understands Hos. 10:3 as the people’s lament: absence of a king is their punishment for 
practicing forbidden cults instead of worshipping Yahweh alone. Weiser takes the verse 
to be the people’s admission that failure to fear God is the source of all evil. Wolff sees 
it as a confession of sin. Both interpret “fear of God” as the moral response of the people 
to Yahweh’s demands. 


2. Elohist. The Elohistic fragments in the Pentateuch'* uniformly exhibit an ethical 
sense of the “fear of God” concept. In the E version of Sarah’s peril (Gen. 20:1-18), fear 
of God is a central theme. Here it has the general sense of ethical conduct: reverence 
and obedience toward God’s commandments coupled with respect for the rights and 
freedom of strangers. Thus E reinterprets the ancient story (cf. Gen. 12:10-20; 26:7-11) 
and gives it a new accent. 

This is also the case in Gen. 22. E characterizes the ancient narrative as a story of 
testing (v. 1); with an artful play on words, he transforms the original theme “/éhim yir'eh 
(vv. 8, 14) into y*ré’ ""löhim (v. 12). E here defines fear of God as obedience to God, trust 
that makes it possible to take the ultimate risk. 

The disobedience of the Hebrew midwives (Ex. 1:15-21) is a story unique to E, 
according to whom fear of God was with the people of Israel from the cradle: “And because 
the midwives feared God he gave them families” (v. 21). But here to fear God means to 
disobey the command of the Egyptian king: “Obedience to God teaches disobedience to 
the will of political oppressors who command death where God’s will is life.” 14 

Fear of God likewise plays a crucial role in E’s version of the Sinai narrative. In the 
first instance it is the people’s numinous fear in the presence of a theophany (Ex. 
20:18b),P5 which E seizes upon with reverent awe to underline the distance between 
God and mortals (cf. Ex. 3:6b). But then E gives the event an entirely new interpretation: 
“Do not fear; for God has come to prove you, and that the fear of him may be before 
your eyes, that you may not sin” (Ex. 18:20). 

One of E’s central concerns is thus the fear of God in the specifically ethical sense of 
the term. E took an existing concept and applied it to the concrete situation of Israel in 
his own day. It has been suggested that E was influenced by an “ethical movement” 


129 Derousseaux, 160f. 

130 Marti, Sellin (Das Zwölfprophetenbuch. KAT, XII [1922, but not *1929]), Deissler. 

131 Gottesfurcht im AT, 172. 

132 For a discussion, see IV.2 above. 

133 Wolff, TAB, 22 (71973), 405f.; P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur Redaktionsgeschichte des 
Pentateuch. BZAW, 146 (1977), 73. 

134 Wolff, ibid., 409. 

135 See IV.2 above. 
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emanating from prophetic circles of the ninth century.!*° But the grammatical forms and 
the ethical universalism of the concept show that it was a typical term common to 
Wisdom Literature. 


3. Wisdom. Fear of God (or Yahweh), expressed by the phrases y’re’ YHWH and 
especially yir’at YHWH,” is a key concept in Wisdom Literature. This tradition 
encountered a secular world in which natural processes obeyed their own inner laws, and 
values such as life, possessions, and honor were esteemed for their own sake; at the same 
time, it had a strong sense of Yahweh’s sovereign governance of this world and its history. 
It therefore undertook to analyze and explain this complex reality so that people might 
have guidelines for proper conduct in response. Wisdom calls this conduct yir'at YHWH. 
The problems and questions dealt with by wisdom traditions are quite diverse, and so 
the resulting picture of what fear of Yahweh means is highly differentiated. 

a. In Proverbs, we must distinguish the meanings found in the early collections (Prov. 
10-29) from those in the redactional framework (chs. 1-9, 30, 31).138 If we take Prov. 
1:7 as a thematic statement and 31:30b ("1334 yir’at-YHWH) as the climax of the poem 
in 31:10-31, the entire book is framed by the motif of fear of God; this is true even if 
yir at YHWH is considered a gloss.!? 

Fear of Yahweh is mentioned 9 times in 10:1—22:16, 7 of which are associated with 
the idea of retribution (10:27; 14:26,27; 15:16; 16:6; 19:23; 22:4). Fear of Yahweh is 
rewarded with a long and secure life (14:26f.; 19:23); it is the source of life (14:27). 
Poverty with it is better than riches without it (15:16). It helps avoid evil (16:6; 19:23) 
and therefore deserves high esteem (14:2). According to 15:33, it teaches wisdom, 
including proper conduct toward God, the king, and those in authority (24:21). It 
encourages caution (14:16; 28:14). 

“The fear of Yahweh is the beginning of wisdom” (Prov. 1:7). This proverbial-sound- 
ing statement appears in several variations (Job 28:28; Ps. 111:10; Prov. 1:29; 2:5; 9:10; 
15:33; cf. Isa. 11:2; 33:6); it reflects the fundamental relationship between fear of Yahweh 
and wisdom (da “at or hokmä). The word rö’$it should not be understood in the sense of 
“heart” or “essence,” but “beginning” (cf. Prov. 9:10). If the fear of Yahweh is the 
beginning of wisdom, a statement is being made about the origin of wisdom. The question 
addressed is not the locus of fear of God, but the locus of wisdom. Wisdom is here set 
in an intimate relationship with fear of God, which precedes all wisdom as its necessary 
condition and instructs in wisdom. In other words, all human knowledge can be traced 
back to its divine roots. No one can be expert in the complexities of life who does not 
begin with the knowledge of Yahweh and dependence on him.!* 


136 Jepsen, Cazelles, Plath, Derousseaux. 

137 See 1.4 above. 

138 For detailed analysis, see U. Skladny, Die ältesten Spruchsammlungen in Israel (Göttingen, 
1962); H. H. Schmid, Wesen und Geschichte der Weisheit. BZAW, 101 (1966); B. Lang, Die 
weisheitliche Wehrrede. SBS, 54 (1972); idem, Frau Weisheit (Düsseldorf, 1975). 
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YHWH (v. 9b[8b]), misp*té-YHWH (v. 10b[9b]), yir’at YHWH (v. 10a[9a]). It would be 
wrong to evade the grammatical and semantic difficulties by interpreting the last 
expression as meaning subjective obedience to the law! or “religious devotion” in 
general!5’ or by emending it to "imrat YHWH.'5® We are dealing rather with an instance 
of metonymy, which uses yir’at YHWH as a term for torah. This may also be the case in 
Ps. 111:10. Verse 10a cites the familiar Wisdom aphorism (Prov. 1:7; etc.), but Ps. 111:7f. 
as well as the reference to a rich reward in v. 10 (cf. Ps. 19:12[11]!) suggest this 
interpretation. Ps. 119:63 uses “fear Yahweh” and “keep his precepts” in parallel. Ps. 
112:1; 128:1,4 sing the praises of those who fear Yahweh; here this fear consists in delight 
in Yahweh’s commandments (112:1) or walking in his ways (128:1). 

The question is how we should understand this relationship between fear of Yahweh 
and devotion to torah. Becker,’ followed by Stähli,!® interprets it “nomistically”; in 
other words, citing Noth,'®! he contrasts the Deuteronom(ist)ic understanding of the law 
as embodying the covenant to a nomistic understanding shaped by late wisdom, which 
sees in torah the “absolute entity” of the late period (Noth). To each there corresponds a 
specific understanding of fear of God: faithfulness to the covenant God versus obser- 
vance of the law. Derousseaux!®? correctly points out that there is little textual support 
for such a distinction. In addition, there is more reluctance today than in the period 
between Duhm and Noth to criticize or reject the “legalism” of “late Judaism.” This 
change is linked with a different understanding of torah.!% Kraus states:164 “In man’s 
attitude toward the 71M (the translation ‘law’ should be avoided as much as possible) 
we ought to consider presuppositions that exclude every thought of nomism, Judaism, 
and narrow observance.” Becker also sees this, pointing out explicitly that he does not 
want “nomistic” understood in the pejorative sense of “legalistic.”!® It marks not simply 
a decline, but in some ways a high point.!©® 


IX. Qumran. Of the many OT terms for fear,!°’ only 4 occur in the Dead Sea scrolls: 
phd, htt, ‘rs, and yr’. The last is the most frequent. It is noteworthy that “the idea of the 
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fear of God is not among the themes frequently found in the Qumran documents.”!®* The 
few passages where it does appear draw on various forms of the OT concept, such as the 
exhortation to be fearless in the context of the holy war (1QM 10:3; 15:8; 17:4), the 
quotation of Isa. 11:2 in 1QSb 5:25, and the quotation of Mal. 3:16 in CD 20:19. In CD 
10:2, yr’ `t `I means “able to participate in the cult.”! 

Fuhs 


168 Romaniuk, 29; cf. H. Braun, Spätjüdisch-häretischer und frühchristlicher Radikalismus. 
BHTh, 24 (1957), Il, 25f.; W. Pesch, “Zur Formgeschichte und Exegese von Lk 12,32,” Bibl, 
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169 Cf. J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer (Munich, 1960), II, 54. 





Contents: I. General: 1. Etymology, Occurrences, Meaning; 2. LXX. II. Literal Usage: 1. 
General; 2. Natural Phenomena; 3. Topographical; 4. Nautical. III. Figurative Usage: 1. Threats 
and Curses; 2. Individual Prayers; 3. Prov. 18:8. IV. Descent to the Underworld: 1. General; 2. 
Prayers; 3. Prophetic Dirges; 4. Judgment and Judgment Oracles; 5. The Strange Woman. V. 
Yahweh’s Descent: 1. Theophany; 2. J. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. General. 

1. Etymology, Occurrences, Meaning. The common Semitic verb yrd/wrd' appears 
380 times in the OT: 307 in the gal, 67 in the hiphil, and 6 in the hophal. It always denotes 
the direction from above to below. It usually also expresses motion, but it can sometimes 
merely state a connection between two points at different levels (cf. Neh. 3:15; Prov. 
7:27).2 Many passages suggest that the word might mean simply “go” or “climb” (either 


yärad. J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the Text of the OT (Oxford, 1968), 174f.; G. R. 
Driver, “Mistranslations,” PEQ, 79 (1947), 123-26; idem, “On 779 ‘went up country’ and TY 
‘went down country’,” ZAW, 69 (1957), 74-77; O. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der 
Durchzug der Israeliten durchs Meer. BRA, 1 (1932); idem, Die Komposition der Samuelisbiicher 
(Leipzig, 1931), 31; K. Galling, “Bethel und Gilgal,” ZDPV, 66 (1943), 140-155; idem, “Der 
Ehrenname Elisas und die Entriickung Elias,” Z7hK, 53 (1956), 129-148, esp. 136, n. 1; 
J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT, 10 (71972); W. Leslau, “An Ethiopian Parallel to Hebrew 799 
“Went Up Country’ and TY “Went Down Country’,” ZAW, 74 (1962), 322f.; J. Schneider, 
“yatapaive,” TDNT, I, 522f.; F. Schnutenhaus, “Das Kommen und Erscheinen Gottes im AT,” 
ZAW, 76 (1964), 1-22, esp. 5f.; J. C. VanderKam, “The Theophany of Enoch I 3b-7, 9,” VT, 
23 (1973), 133; G. Wehmeier, “779 “Ih hinaufgehen,” THAT, Il, 272-290; J. V. K. Wilson, 
“Hebrew and Akkadian Philological Notes,” JSS, 7 (1962), 173-183, esp. 173-75. 
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up or down). This interpretation is accepted by several scholars,? but is contradicted by 
the frequent appearance of yärad with ‘ala (Gen. 28:12; Dt. 28:43; 1 S. 2:6; 6:21; 
14:36f.,46; 2 Ch. 20:16; Job 7:9; Ps. 104:8; 107:26; Prov. 21:22; 30:4; Eccl. 3:21; Am. 
9:2). More likely the usage reflects a local or technical idiom that cannot be traced further; 
see, for example, Jgs. 11:37 or the phrase yärad lattebah unique to Jeremiah.* Neither 
the hiphil nor the hophal exhibits grammatical or semantic peculiarities distinct from the 
qal (compare Lev. 9:22 with 1 K. 1:53). 


2. LXX. To the extent that the LXX reflects the MT, the verb katabainö is used to 
translate the gal about 80 percent of the time. An additional 7 compounds use the prefix 
kata: katägö (8 times), kathairéomai (twice), synkatabainö, katabibäzö, katadyomai, 
katapédaé, and kataspäö (once each), as well as the prepositional phrase eis katäbosin. 
The remainder of the passages are distributed among 15 different verbs, among which 
the only distinguishable group comprises érchomai, diérchomai, eisérchomai, and 
parérchomai, with a total of 6 occurrences, The translation anabainö in Ruth 3:3 (but 
not v. 6) is discussed by Rudolph. For the hiphil, we find katägö (35 times), kathaireö 
(10), katabibazö (8), kataphéré (2), kararreö, and katachaläö (once each), as well as 10 
other verbs that occur once each. Noteworthy are anabibäzö in 2 Ch. 23:20 and anaphéré 
in 1 S. 6:15. For the hophal, we find katabainö, katabibäzomai (twice each), kathaireö, 
and aphairéomai (once each). 


li. Literal Usage. 

1. General. The action is either repeatable with respect to the subject (qal, hophal) or 
object (hiphil), or else it means the death or destruction of the subject (qal) or object 
(hiphil). The first group includes (a) gal: going down a ladder (Gen. 28:12), alighting 
from an ass (1 S. 25:23) or a chariot (Jgs. 4:15), getting out of bed (2 K. 1:4,6,16), 
descending the steps of the altar (Lev. 9:22), stepping down from a throne (Ezk. 26:16), 
and (of birds) swooping down upon prey (Gen. 15:11); (b) hiphil: setting a water jar 
down from one’s shoulder (Gen. 24:18,46), lowering sacks to the ground (Gen. 44:11), 
taking off jewelry (Ex. 33:5), taking down the tabernacle (Nu. 1:51; cf. 10:17 [hophal]) 
or its veil (Nu. 4:5), lowering someone out a window (Josh. 2:15,18), taking a body down 
from a “tree” (Josh. 8:29; 10:27), taking something off a cart (1 S. 6:15), taking someone 
from the altar (1 K. 1:53) or from the upper chamber of a house (1 K. 17:23), removing 
the “sea” from the bronze oxen (2 K. 16:17), bringing down those who sit on thrones 
(Isa. 10:13) or birds in flight (Hos. 7:12), or bowing one’s head (Lam. 2:10). 

The second group includes (a) qal: destruction of cities (Dt. 20:20), fortified walls 
(Dt. 28:52), or pillars (Ezk. 26:11), overthrowing horses and riders (Hag. 2:22), leveling 
of forests (Isa. 32:19; Zec. 11:2), slaughter of oxen (Isa. 34:7), the fall of a crown from 
a royal head (Jer. 13:18 conj.°), and going down to slaughter (Jer. 48:15; 50:27); (b) 


3 Eissfeldt, Baal-Zaphon, 3, n. 3; Barr, 174f.; and others. 
+ See IL1 below. 
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hiphil: breaking down the bars of a gate (Isa. 43:14 conj.), destroying a fortress (Prov. 
21:22; Am. 3:11), and bringing to slaughter (Jer. 51:40). This survey shows that the 
second group is concentrated primarily in prophetic threats of disaster. Isa. 32:19; 34:7; 
Jer. 48:15; 50:27; 51:40; Zec. 11:2, which use yrd in comparisons, come close to 
figurative usage.’ In fact, there is not always a sharp line between figurative and literal 
usage. When Yahweh brings Edom down from its mountains, where it thought it would 
be secure forever, the prophet probably has in mind both its having to leave its dwelling 
place and the ensuing humiliation it will experience (Jer. 49:16; Ob. 3f.). 


2. Natural Phenomena. a. Many natural phenomena are expressed by means of yrd: 
the day draws to a close (Jgs. 19:11 conj.) and shadows fall (2 K. 20:11 = Isa. 38:8). 
Above all, various forms of precipitation “fall”: hail (Ex. 9:19), dew (Nu. 11:9; Ps. 
133:3), rain (Isa. 55:10 [gešem]; Ps. 72:6 [mätär]), snow (Isa. 55:10). As punishment it 
rains powder and dust (Dt. 28:24) and fire comes down from heaven (2 K. 1:10,12,14). 
God’s merciful presence is demonstrated by the manna that falls with the dew (Nu. 11:9) 
and the fire that comes down to consume Solomon’s sacrifice (2 Ch. 7:1,3). Just as God 
causes the rain to fall (hiphil; Ezk. 34:26; Joel 2:23), so other meteorological phenomena 
have him as their source. The natural and the miraculous are not antithetical. 

b. Water flows downhill: a brook (Dt. 9:21), the water of the Jordan (Josh. 3:13,16), 
the water that issues from the temple (Ezk. 47:1,8). The order established by God’s 
creation vanquished chaos, causing the valleys to sink to their appointed place (Ps. 
104:8). If God so desires, he can even cause water to flow plentifully through the desert 
(hiphil; Ps. 78:16). 

Just as water flows down, so do oil (Ps. 133:2), spittle (1 S. 21:14[Eng v. 13]), and 
juice from the winepress, as in Trito-Isaiah’s image of the destruction of the nations (Isa. 
63:6). 

The similarity of tears to flowing water lies behind the variety of metaphors for 
unrestrained weeping found in laments. Only in 2 passages, however, does the construc- 
tion of yrd follow the above pattern: Ps. 119:136 (“streams flow from my eyes”) and 
Lam. 2:18 (“let tears stream down [hiphil] like a torrent”). More commonly the construc- 
tion is patterned after that used by verbs of abundance:? eyes (sg. or pl.) overflow with 
tears (dim’ä: Jer. 9:17[18]; 13:17; 14:17), water (Lam. 1:16), or streams of water 
(palge-mayim: Lam. 3:48). This suggests a similar interpretation for yoréd babbeki in 
Isa. 15:3, especially since the expression appears in a lament: “overflowing in tears.”? 


3. Topographical. a. The root yrd describes movement that is downhill topographi- 
cally. One comes down from higher terrain. Several points of origin are named explicitly: 
the hill country (Nu. 14:45; Jgs. 3:27f.; 5:11; 7:24; 1 S. 25:20), mountaintops (Jgs. 9:36; 
2 K. 1:9,11,15), (cultic) high places (1 S. 9:25; 10:5), Sinai (Ex. 19:14, etc.; 32:1, etc.; 


7 See IH below. 
8 GK, $117z; Joüon, §125d. 
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c. The military usage of yrd depends on the basic tactical principle that a camp should 
be built on a height to make it more defensible. The battle itself is joined in the open 
countryside (1 S. 26:10; 29:4; 30:24). This is also where representatives of both sides 
come down to engage in single combat (1 S. 17:8; 2 S. 23:21 par. 1 Ch. 11:23). Attackers 
must attempt to attack the camp from above (Jgs. 7:9-11; 1 S. 26:6). 

d. The texts in Joshua describing the tribal borders of Judah (Josh. 15:10), Joseph 
(16:3), Ephraim (16:7), Manasseh (17:9), and Benjamin (18:13,16,18) speak of a 
boundary! that “goes down” to indicate that it runs from a fixed point to one that is 
lower. In Nu. 34:11f. we probably have a remnant of the description of Dan’s borders.!? 

e. The verb yrd can also be used for departure from a particular region (Gen. 38:1; 
1S. 15:6; cf. Ezk. 31:12). 


4. Nautical. The root yrd is a technical term for boarding (Jon. 1:3) and disembarking 
from (Ezk. 27:29) a ship. On the ship itself one goes down below decks (Jon. 1:5). Hymns 
speak of sailors as yör‘d@ hayydm (Isa. 42:10 MT; Ps. 107:23). On the cosmic scale, the 
tossing of ships on a stormy sea is described in terms of "lh and yrd (Ps. 107:26); yrd is 
used for sinking into the depths (Ex. 15:5). 


Ill. Figurative Usage. 

1. Threats and Curses. Threats and curses use yrd to describe the humiliation and 
death of the nations (qal: Dt. 28:43; Isa. 47:1; Jer. 48:18; Ezk. 30:6; hophal: Zec. 10:11). 
Lam. 1:9 uses it for the fall of Jerusalem. Yahweh uses the hiphil to proclaim his decision 
to “bring down” the nations (Jer. 49:16; Hos. 7:12; Am. 9:2; Ob. 3f.). Pharaoh’s officials 
will have to come down (qal of yrd) and bow before Moses (Ex. 11:8). 


2. Individual Prayers. In the prayers of individuals we find the hiphil in both pleas of 
the persecuted for deliverance (Ps. 56:8[7]; 59:12[11]) and expressions of trust (2 S. 
22:48). The worshipper is certain that injustice will necessarily descend (qal; par. Sib) 
upon those who cause it, just as a stone falls back on the head of someone who throws 
it into the air (Ps. 7:17[16]).'* 


3. Prov. 18:8. It is a piece of proverbial wisdom that wicked words about others can 
be swallowed like delicacies that go down easily (Prov. 18:8). 


IV. Descent to the Underworld. 

1. General. Death is described as descent to the underworld (Gen. 37:35). The hiphil 
expresses the responsibility of a second party for someone’s untimely death (Gen. 42:38; 
1 K. 2:6,9). Various terms are used for the destination: the underworld or Sheol (s°6l: 
Gen. 37:35; Nu. 16:30,33; Job 7:9; 17:16; etc.), the pit (bör: Ps. 28:1; Isa. 38:18; Ezk. 


12 > 9993 “bial (e“bhal). 
13 M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 250. 
14 H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1988), 175. 
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31:14,16; 32:18; etc.) as the entrance to Sheol,!> the grave (Sahat: Job 33:24; Ps. 
30:10[9]; Ezek. 28:8), the stones of the pit (‘abné-bdr: Isa. 14:19), the depths of the pit 
(vark*té-bdr: Isa. 14:15), the well of the pit (b*’zr Sahat: Ps. 55:24[23]), silence (dima: 
Ps. 115:17), dust (apa: Ps. 22:30[29]), death (mäwet: Prov. 5:5), the chambers of death 
(hadré-mawet: Prov. 7:27), the people of old (“am “6lam: Ezk. 26:20), the land (ha’ ares: 
Jon. 2:7[6]), the nether land (“eres tahtiyyöt: Ezk. 26:20; 31:18; 32:18). No destination 
is Stated in Ps. 49:18(17). There is no return from this descent (Job 7:9). The bars of this 
land are closed forever (Jon. 2:7[6]). Worldly goods cannot be brought along, but remain 
behind (Job 17:16; Ps. 49:18[17]). The people who dwell below have dwelt there for 
ages and will remain there forever (Ezk. 26:20). But 1 S. 2:6 voices the hope that that 
Yahweh, who brings down (cf. Ps. 55:24[23]), is able also to raise up (cf. also Ps. 
22:30[29]). Doubts concerning the descent are reflected in Eccl. 3:21. 


2. Prayers. Descent into the underworld is a recurring stylistic element in the prayers 
of the individual, where those who are sick or unjustly persecuted describe the situation 
from which they seek deliverance: although still alive, they have come within the sway 
of death.!° They dwell amongst “those who go down to the pit” (yör‘deä-bör: Ps. 28:1; 
30:4[3] [X]; 88:5[4]; 143:7; Isa. 38:18; cf. Ps. 30:10[9]) or “those who go down into 
silence” (yér*dé dümä: Ps. 115:17). On the other hand, this fate befalls one’s enemies, 
so that it can be the substance of a curse (Ps. 55:16[15]) or an expression of confidence 
(Ps. 55:24[23]). In the first case we find the 3rd person plural of the qal jussive; in the 
second, the 2nd person singular of the hiphil imperfect. Contrary to the usual view (Ps. 
30:10[9]; Isa. 38:18), Ps. 22:30(29) maintains that God is worshipped even by “all who 
go down to the dust” (yérdé “ap@). 


3. Prophetic Dirges. The motif of descent into the underworld is also a standard 
element of the prophetic dirge, which mockingly anticipates the downfall of the enemy. 
In Isa. 14:4-21, a song celebrating the fall of the world ruler (identified with Babylon by 
the addition of vv. 22f.), the hophal in vv. 11 and 15 suggests that Yahweh is responsible 
for the ruler’s descent into Sheol, which is the consequence of his attempt to storm the 
heavens like a god (vv. 12-15). Not only is he mocked upon his arrival in Sheol (v. 10), 
but his disgrace is increased by his exclusion from the company of “those who go down 
to the stones of the Pit” (v. 19). 

Ezekiel develops this motif at length, albeit in stereotyped language. In Ezek. 
32:17-32, the descent of proud Egypt to the “nether world” (vv. 18,24) brings it down to 
“those who have gone down to the Pit” (vv. 18,24,25,29,30). There it enjoys the 
degrading company!’ of the uncircumcised and those slain by the sword (vv. 
19,20,21,28,30,32), who have preceded it (vv. 21,24). The prose lament in Ezk. 31:15-18 
over the descent to the underworld of the great tree (= Egypt) is couched in similar terms. 


15 J.-G. Heintz, “RI bër” TDOT, 1, 465f. 

16 C, F. Barth, Die Errettung vom Tode in den individuellen Klage- und Dankliedern des ATs 
(Zollikon, 1947), 100ff. 

17 W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 173f. 
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Yahweh’s coming instead of describing its effect, which is the fear shared by the people.” 
J has also assimilated the episode of the burning bush (Ex. 3:1-5) to the Sinai theophany, 
in part by the use of yrd.+! 

b. Another theophany in the present literary context of J?? uses yrd (without naming 
the place from which Yahweh comes), speaks of a pillar of cloud, and names the tent of 
meeting outside the camp as the destination (Ex. 33:9; Nu. 11:17,25; 12:5). It is important 
to note that Yahweh’s descent is pictured not as a single past event but as something that 
happens repeatedly. This theophany probably derives from the traditions surrounding the 
— IR hel? 

c. Without any hint of theophany, J uses yrd in Gen. 11:5; 18:21 to suggest that the 
distance separating the divine realm from the human is overcome. For J, Yahweh’s 
mythological dwelling place in heaven is no longer relevant; all that matters is this 
separation, which only Yahweh is able to transcend (cf. also Prov. 30:4). 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The semantic range of yrd is preserved in the Dead Sea 
scrolls. While the Temple scroll uses it solely in technical descriptions (11QT 32:13; 
34:15; 46:15), in CD 11:1 it means “descending” to the source. In 1QH 8:28 it refers to 
the underworld, and in 3:14 it is used for sailing upon the sea. Those who are unclean 
may not “go down” to battle (1 QM 7:6). According to 1QM 11:7, the Messiah “comes” 
from Jacob (yrd; cf. Nu. 24:17: därak). 

G. Mayer 


20 Jeremias, 109. 

21 Cf. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 39f.; W. H. Schmidt, Exodus. BK, II (1977), 
120. 

22 Schmidt, ibid. 

23 TDOT, 1, 124f. 
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Metaphorical References; 2. Boundaries; 3. “Theological Geography.” III. 1. Crossing the Jordan; 
2. Josh. 3f.; 3. The Jordan and the Reed Sea. 


yardén. R. Dussaud, “Cultes canandens aux sources du Jordain, d'après les textes de Ras 
Shamra,” Syy 17 (1936), 283-295; M. Fraenkel, “Zur Deutung von biblischen Flur- und 
Ortsnamen,” BZ, N.S. 5 (1961), 83-86; B. Gemser, “Be ‘éber hayyardén: In Jordan’s Borderland,” 
VT, 2 (1952), 349-355; N. Glueck, The River Jordan (Philadelphia, 1946); A. R. Hulst, “Der Jordan 
in den alttestamentlichen Überlieferungen,” OTS, 14 (1965), 162-188; L. Koehler, “Lexi- 
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of commercial importance) was considered a detail of Palestinian geography well worth 
knowing.'? 


2. Definite Article. Except in Job 40:23; Ps. 42:7(Eng. v. 6), yrdn is always determined 
by the definite article (177 times). The absence of the article may reflect poetic style: in 
Job 40:23, it stands in parallel with nhr in v. 23a; in Ps. 42:7(6), it is in a construct phrase 
following "rs used in parallel with other toponyms. In Job 40:23, yrdn can thus function 
as “a synonym for ‘river’ ”;'> but it may also be a later interpolation.!* The phrase ‘eres 
yardén in Ps. 42:7(6) probably means “quite generally the region where the Jordan 
rises”;!> in other words, it does not refer to the actual watercourse that functions as a 
boundary.!® This usage may explain the absence of the article. This identification with 
the sources of the Jordan is disputed by Dahood,!? who translates the phrase as “the land 
of descent,”!* taking yrdn as deriving from yrd with the suf. -än (analogously to mägen 
for mägön). There are phonological and semantic problems with this interpretation, 
however. It is also worth noting that 11QtgJob uses the determined form yrdn’,!? 
undoubtedly meaning the river. The use of the article everywhere else clearly indicates 
that the word is more than a name; it has become an appellative.”° 


3. Cultic Role. Unlike the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia and the Nile in Egypt, 
which dominate and fructify their regions, the Jordan does not play a vital role in 
Palestine. Palestine is not an oasis dependent on a river. Neither was the Jordan divinized; 
its name was never used for a deity in the Canaanite pantheon. It would seem, however, 
that even in the pre-Israelite period at least the region where the Jordan rises took on the 
character of being “the object of an important cult.”?! 

Dussaud would trace the bull cult of Dan promoted under Jeroboam (1 K. 12:25ff.) 
to a Canaanite cult in the same locality; he cites a text** in which the phrase `h Sk, 
“prairie of Samak” or “marsh of Samak,” is used as a name of the region around Lake 
Huleh, inhabited by wild oxen.” It is more likely, however, that the name Samachonitis 


12 Cf. Helck, 318. 

13 KBL’, 416b. 

14 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 523; E. Ruprecht, “Das Nilpferd im Hiobbuch: 
Beobachtungen zu der sogennanten zweiten Gottesrede,” VT, 21 (1971), 220; cf. O. Keel-Leu, 
Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT, 121 (1978), 130, n. 362. 

15 H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1988), 440. 

16 See below. 

17 M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB, 16 (1965), 258f. 

18 As does N. J. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions of Death and the Nether World in the OT. 
BietOr, 21 (1969), 145. | 

19 Cf. T. Muraoka, “Notes on the Old Targum of Job from Qumran Cave XI,” RevQ, 9 (1977), 
124. 

20 Rengstorf, 610. 

21 Cf. Dussaud, 283ff. 

22 KTU, 1.10 II, 9, 12. 

23 G. R. Driver supports a similar interpretation; cf. CML, 148. A different approach, which 
does not identify Sk with Samachonitis, is found in UT, no. 2434; WUS, 308. See also K. L. Vine, 
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Yahweh on both sides of the border and at the same time to counter the accusation of 
alienation from Yahweh on the part of the eastern tribes (22:27). 

This narrative, which has undergone redaction,* has an apologetic purpose. It may 
be based on an etiology associated with a geographical site no longer identifiable with 
certainty. Since Josh. 22:10 and 11 are mutually contradictory, the original location of 
the altar is disputed. Noth** claims that v. 11 is an addition; in this case, v. 10 would have 
referred initially to an altar on the west bank of the Jordan. Otto* maintains that it is vv. 
9f. that are secondary: the altar originally stood on the east bank. Möhlenbrink* proposes 
associating the altar with Gilgal as an ancient amphictyonic sanctuary (in addition to 
Shiloh). This theory is rejected by Noth;*’ but it has recently been revived by Otto,** 
who postulates observance of a “crossing festival” with a “pilgrimage procession.”*? 

The river Jordan takes on a special dimension as the future eastern boundary in the 
vision of Ezekiel, where it separates Gilead from “the land of Israel” (Ezk. 47:18). Its 
southern limit is “the eastern sea” (cf. also Joel 2:20; Zec. 14:8). It is worth considering 
a connection with the immediately preceding section, which describes the course of the 
eschatological river flowing from the temple: according to Ezk. 47:8, it fills the Jordan 
valley (“räbä) and transforms the Salt Sea into fresh water. Here, too, the dominant 
purpose is not geographical, correctly descriptive of topography, but theological, 
transcending the realm of nature. The tiny Gihon brook of Jerusalem becomes a mighty 
river flowing directly into the Jordan valley and filling the Dead Sea with living water.>° 
Although it is not mentioned by name, the Jordan appears here as the “vehicle” of the 
temple river, providing its motive power. 


Ili. 1. Crossing the Jordan. The most important feature of the Jordan tradition is 
the “crossing” of the Jordan before Israel’s occupation of Canaan. The substantial body 
of texts in Nu. 22-36 describes the events that took place in the ‘arbét mö’äb, “a locale 
that marks the turning point between the period in the desert and the occupation.”>! The 
location is defined more precisely by the expressions mééber Fyarden y*réhé (Nu. 22:1) 
and ‘al-yardén y’rehö (Nu. 26:3,63; 31:12; 33:48,50; 35:1; 36:13). This site is also 
associated with the instructions given by Yahweh before the crossing of the Jordan (Nu. 
33:50). The phrase ki "attem "öb“rim "et-hayyarden looks forward to the coming event, 
which is described as initiating a string of military conflicts leading to possession of 
the land (33:51) and also the selection of cities of refuge (Nu. 35:10). Already in Nu. 


43 Cf. ibid., 133f. 

44 P, 134, 

45 E, Otto, Das Mazzotfest in Gilgal, 171. 

46 K. Möhlenbrink, “Die Landnahmesagen des Buches Josua,” ZAW, 56 (1938), 248. 

47 HAT, VII, 135. 

48 P, 171, following A. Soggin, “Gilgal, Passah und Landnahme,” Volume de Congrès, Genève 
1965. SVT, 15 (1966), 272f., and others. 

49 — NI mizbéah. 

50 See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 1512£.; M. Görg, “Wo lag das 
Paradies?” BN, 2 (1977), 32. 

51 Wüst, 213. 
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32, the present text of which includes many later additions,?? the theme of crossing the 
Jordan is associated with the theme of going into battle (vv. 5,21,29,32), a battle in 
which the tribes east of the Jordan must join with those to the west. Depending on the 
orientation of the speaker, the formulaic phrase "ber hayyarden can refer to the territory 
either west (Nu. 32:19; cf. also Dt. 3:20,25; 11:30; etc.) or east (Nu. 32:32; cf. also 
Gen. 50:10f.; Nu. 22:1; Dt. 1:5; Josh. 1:14; Isa. 8:23[9:1]; etc.) of the Jordan. In 
Deuteronomic usage, ‘abar is practically a technical term for the occupation of 
Canaan,>* with (Dt. 9:1; 11:31; 12:10; 27:2,4,12) or without (6:1; 11:8,11; 27:3) explicit 
mention of the Jordan. The Israelites cross the Jordan in order to conquer the Canaanites 
and occupy the land by force (Dt. 9:1), but even more clearly in order to possess the 
land, without any clear statement of how they are to achieve this possession (11:31; 
12:10). According to Dt. 27:2-4, the crossing is to be followed by a permanent record 
of the law on stone, and according to 27:12 by a ritual of blessing and cursing. Dt. 9:3 
even has Yahweh himself go over as “a devouring fire,” a statement making it perfectly 
clear that it is really Yahweh who directs the military campaign. The Deuteronomistic 
perspective on the crossing of the Jordan is no different (cf. Dt. 2:29; 3:18,27; 4:26; 
30:18; 31:13; 32:47; Josh. 1:2,11; 24:11). Dt. 3:27 puts special emphasis on Yahweh’s 
decree that Moses will not be permitted to cross “this Jordan” (cf. also Dt. 4:21f.; 
31:2).°5 There can be no doubt that the Deuteronom(ist)ic tradition “considers the land 
west of the Jordan to be the land bestowed by Yahweh.”>® An important illustration of 
this understanding is the fact that Josh. 1:12-18 has even Gad, Reuben, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh cross the Jordan. 

The threat implied by a hostile crossing of the Jordan is exemplified by the Ammonites 
(Jgs. 10:8f.): they oppress not only the Gileadites “beyond the Jordan” (cf. Jgs. 5:17) but 
also the tribes on the west bank. Here, as in other scattered mentions of crossing the 
Jordan in either direction (e.g., 1 S. 13:7; 2 S. 2:29; 10:17; 17:22; 24:5), there is no 
suggestion of any theological implication. It should be noted, however, that crossing 
from west to east tends to indicate retreat (cf. 1 S. 13:7), whereas crossing from east to 
west suggests assertion of sovereignty, as we saw above all in the Shimei episode (2 S. 
19:16,19[15,18]). 


2.Josh. 3f. Central to the traditions concerning the crossing of the Jordan is the section 
Josh. 3f., which depicts the event itself. The background and history of the two chapters 
are disputed. We shall outline the most familiar theories. 

According to Keller,>’ we must distinguish a “stone circle tradition” (Josh. 4:1-9,20- 
24; nucleus in 4:2-3,8*,20) and a “crossing tradition” (3:1-17; 4:10-19; nucleus in 


52 For a detailed discussion, see ibid., 91ff., 213ff. 

53 Cf. H. P. Stähli, “39 “br vorüber, hiniibergehen,” THAT, II, 203; but see also Gemser, 355. 

54 P, Diepold, Israels Land. BWANT, 95[5/15] (1972), 29. 

55 On the use of the demonstrative, cf. also Hulst’s discussion (166) of Gen. 32:11(10), although 
his interpretation “in the vicinity of” is not convincing. 

56 Hulst, 168; Diepold, 29f., 56f. 

57 C. A. Keller, “Uber einige alttestamentliche Heiligtumslegenden II,” ZAW, 68 (1956), 85ff. 
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3:14a,16; 4:19b); 4:9 represents an independent etiology. Dus* finds five different strata: 
an old legend about the crossing as an etiology for the stones in the Jordan (Josh. 
3:1a,7aa,8,9ac, 11,13aaB,14*,15,16a,17aba; 4:9; 3:17b; 4: 1laba,18b) which has been 
expanded by inclusion of an etiology for the Gilgal stones and the introduction of Joshua 
and has also undergone quasi-Deuteronomistic and Priestly redaction. Maier? identifies 
six strata: an early etiology of the stones in the Jordan (3:14a,16; 4:9), an etiology of the 
Gilgal stones, the introduction of Joshua, an association with the exodus tradition, and 
finally a redaction associated with the ark and a Deuteronomistic redaction. Langlamet™ 
finds a Deuteronomistic redactor working several traditions: a Shittim-Gilgal narrative, 
an ark narrative, two distinct etiologies of the Gilgal stones, an etiology of the Jordan 
stones, and two Gilgal “catecheses.”®! 

Otto® himself distinguishes a source A in Josh. 3:1,5,9-12; 4:4-7,9,10aab,11bß from 
a source B in 1:1b*,2b,10-11; 3:2-3,4bBy,6,7aa,8,13aby,14-16,17aba; 4:1b,2-3,8, llaba, 
18b,19*,20-24. He claims that sources A and B go back to a tradition according to which 
priests bearing the ark preceded the people into the Jordan, whereupon the waters dried 
up. While the ark bearers stood in the Jordan, twelve men were appointed to set up twelve 
stones at the feet of the priests. After this was done, the priests and the people went to 
Gilgal, where twelve massebahs were set up and a narrative was recited instructing the 
people in the etiology of the cult.© The earliest tradition reflects a cultic ceremony, a 
procession with the ark from Shittim to Gilgal, where a “festival of unleavened bread” 
(cf. Josh. 5:2-12) was celebrated.®* 

Reconstruction of the literary development of Josh. 3f., best undertaken with the aid 
of literary criticism and redaction analysis, suggests caution with regard to historical 
conclusions until the literary independence of the narratives in question is assured. This 
caution extends for the time being not only to the theory that the original narrative 
recorded a spectacular crossing at the time of the occupation but also to the presumption 
of cultic ceremonies and observances. In any case, it seems appropriate to postulate a 
pre-Deuteronomistic tradition that saw the Jordan as a boundary enshrining local 
traditions, whose importance extended beyond the central Palestinian tribes. 


3. The Jordan and the Reed Sea. The traditio-historical locus of the association 
between the “crossing motif” and the “miracle at the Reed Sea” of the exodus (cf. Ex. 
14f.) must therefore remain hypothetical. (According to Otto, the themes of the 
occupation and exodus were linked at the “feast of unleavened bread” at Gilgal.) Joshua's 


58 J, Dus, “Die Analyse zweier Ladeerzählungen des Josuabuches (Jos 3-4 und 6),” ZAW, 
72 (1960), 120ff. 

59 J. Maier, Die altisraelitische Ladeheiligtum. BZAW, 93 (1965), 18ff. 

60 Langlamet, Gilgal et les récits de la traversée du Jourdain. 

61 These and other theories are presented and criticized by Otto, 104ff.; for earlier theories, see 
Hulst, 169ff. 

62 Pp. 120, 136. 

63 Ibid., 162f. 

64 Ibid., 175ff. 

65 Ibid., 186ff. 
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speech in Josh. 4:21-23 contains an allusion with a poetic counterpart in Ps. 114 (esp. 
vv. 3,5): the drying up of the Jordan parallels the parting of the sea. According to Kraus, 
the motif of the mythological battle with chaos is here transferred in its rudimentary 
features to the crossing of the Jordan: Yahweh’s epiphany causes the powers opposing 
his people to flee in fear. When Josh. 4:21-23 is compared form-critically with Ps. 114:3,5 
(with the context of each), we note the appearance in both texts of the epithet “dôn 
kol-hä’äres (Josh. 3:11,13; Ps. 114:7).®’ The question whether the parallel between the 
crossing of the Jordan and the miracle at the Reed Sea had its Sitz im Leben in recitation 
of a cultic etiology narrative at a festival in Gilgal® or first achieved literary expression 
through a combination of traditions at Jerusalem requires further study. To all appear- 
ances, a Jerusalemite redaction is responsible for the present version of the hymn in Ex. 
15, which clearly associates the miracle of the Reed Sea (vv. 8,10) with the “crossing” 
(v. 16: “br used twice!) of the people before their “entrance” (v. 17) even though the 
Jordan is not mentioned by name. Here we have surely reached a stage at which, in line 
with Deuteronomic usage, the “crossing” has simply become a theologoumenon. 

Görg 


66 H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/2 (1978), 958. 
67 Otto, 188. 
68 Ibid., 190. 
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Contents: I. Root, Occurrences, and Meaning. II. General Usage: 1. Literal Sense; 2. Figurative 
Sense. III. Theological Usage. IV. Summary. 


I. Root, Occurrences, and Meaning. The root yrh is not limited to the OT. It 
appears in Ugaritic with the meaning “throw” or “shoot,” t in Old South Arabic (“throw,” 
“fight”), in Ethiopic and Tigré (“throw”), and finally in Middle Hebrew. The meaning 
“throw” remains constant, modified semantically by the modality of throwing; for 
example, “throwing” with a bow is “shooting.” The root is used 25 times in the OT as a 
verb, not including the reasonable conjecture in Jer. 50:14 (see below), attested by four 
manuscripts. Substantive forms occur 6 times. The verb appears in the qal, niphal, and 
hiphil; the qal and hiphil represent the active voice, the nipħal the passive, all with the 
same meaning. The translation “throw” well represents the meaning of the Hebrew verb, 
which refers to the movement of someone or something brought about by exertion of 
force. The nature of the movement is defined more closely by the context. The nouns, 


I WUS, no. 1241. 
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same sense. The arrows aimed at the blameless (tam, v. 5(4); compare v. 11[10] with Ps. 
11:2) likewise stand for the secret persecutions to which the petitioner is exposed. Ps. 
64:4(3) shows that the sharp arrows and swords symbolize bitter words (däbär) and a 
sharp tongue (/a56n). This may refer specifically to vicious rumors, libel, unjust accusa- 
tions, or even strong language like a malediction or curse. The expression need not stand 
for acts of violence.'’ There is no need here to discuss the awkward expression “bend 
arrows” (dar*kii hissim) in v. 4(3). 

There is also a figurative sense to the simile in Prov. 26:18. The effect is the same 
whether a man deceives his neighbor or a lunatic throws firebrands and shoots arrows; 
the outcome is a general sense of existential uncertainty.'® Finally, in Job 38:6 and its 
context the use of architectural terminology (“throwing a cornerstone”) for the estab- 
lishment of God’s creation can be understood as a metaphor. 


II. Theological Usage. In Ps. 64 (discussed in Il.2 above), v. 8(7) and its context 
speak of God as an archer. He shoots his arrow at the enemies of the petitioner (wayyörem 
”löhim hës) and makes them stumble on account of their tongue (v. 9[8]).'? Parallel to 
this figurative use of yärd I, God will use a word of power to put an end to the (verbal) 
attacks of the wicked upon the innocent (cf. the context). This reflects the ancient Near 
Eastern understanding of words as dangerous weapons, to be confronted like massive 
concrete objects. 

In Job’s lament (Job 30:19), the hiphil of yardé I with God as subject again describes 
violence against a mortal. All the disasters that have befallen him—sickness, suffering, 
reversals of fortune—Job sums up by saying that God has cast him into the mire (höräni 
lahömer; exegetes often emend to höridani, from yärad;?” but yard I also yields a vivid 
sense: “he has hurled me”), so that he himself has become like dust and ashes. The verb 
is used here without an instrumental object such as an arrow or stone. The language is a 
vivid expression of brute force. That this usage is not unique is shown by Ex. 15:4, where 
the context is a victory song of unknown date.*! Here Yahweh destroys the chariotry of 
Pharaoh by hurling them into the sea (yard bayyam). 

In the Yahwist’s description of the preparations for Yahweh’s theophany at Sinai (Ex. 
19:10-15), the people are warned not to come near the mountain and above all not to 
touch it (lo’-tigga" bô yäd ki-sägöl yissägel "ö-yäröh, “whether beast or human being, 
none shall live” [v. 13]). The holiness of the mountain due to God’s presence means that 
any unauthorized approach involves mortal danger.** Nothing is said that would enable 
us to picture how the offender would be stoned or “hurled” (RSV: “shot”). There seem 
to be two possibilities for interpretation: either the irrational element of the natural 


17 Cf. also H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/2 (1978), 604-7. 

18 See II.1 above. 

19 For restoration of the text, see Kraus, BK, XV/2, 604f. 

20 Fohrer, KAT, XVI, 414. 

21 See M. Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Eng. trans. 1972; repr. Chico, Calif., 
1981), 30f., n. 107; idem, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 123. 

22 Ibid., 153f., 158. 
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phenomena accompanying the theophany (whether thunderstorm or earthquake), which 
imperils any unauthorized person entering the region, or punishment as an act of sacral 
justice, In either case, the ultimate subject responsible for the deadly shooting or stoning 
is Yahweh’s holiness. 

It is undeniable that the uses of yārâ I cited in section II sometimes have clear 
theological overtones. The oracle recorded in the Isaiah narratives (2 K. 19:32 par. Isa. 
37:33) illustrates Yahweh’s power over history, which can permit or forbid the Assyrians 
to shoot arrows into the city. Jer. 50:14 shows that Yahweh can loose arrows against 
Babylon if his judgment upon the transgressions of the Babylonians so requires. The 
arrow to be shot is not merely the pointed weapon that can be fired or not at Yahweh’s 
command; it is also a sign anticipating Israel’s victory over its enemies, made manifest 
by Yahweh in symbolic act and prophetic word (2 K. 13:17). 

Besides Yahweh's power over history, which extends to the use of military technology 
(YHWH "is milhämä declares Ex. 15:3, immediately before v. 4 celebrates his victory 
over the Egyptian army), there is also Yahweh’s power over nature, revealed in his work 
of creation. This power is illustrated in part by the metaphor of Yahweh as a skilled 
architect and builder. In Job 38:6, Job is asked where he, a mere mortal, was when God 
established the world and laid its foundations: “Who cast down its cornerstone?” The 
answer—“No one!”—demonstrates the unquestionable power of Yahweh as creator, to 
which all must submit. The word yard I with God as subject is a plastic term, able to 
express the massive powers and perils at God’s disposal to bring judgment or salvation 
upon his people and upon individuals. The enemies of Yahweh and his people are also 
exposed to these destructive powers. 





IV. Summary. Although the notion of archery appears to dominate the use of yard I 
(even if only by implication), it is not possible to claim that “shoot arrows” is the basic 
meaning of the verb. Early passages use the root without the object Aés in the more 
general sense of “throw” or “hurl.” It may, however, be possible to maintain that the term 
is used primarily in the context of conflicts, if we ignore the few passages that speak of 
throwing stones, whether to mark a boundary, lay a foundation, or cast lots. The evidence 
does not suggest that we are dealing with a military term, from which the other usages 
are derived. Marking a boundary by piling up a heap of stones or erecting a massebah 
(Gen. 31:51 [J]) presumably goes back to the dawn of time. This confirms our siatement 
at the outset that the root has the general meaning “throw.” Its figurative and theological 
usage does not go beyond this range of meanings. 

5. Wagner 
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based on the covenant) between God and people, we find the statement: “It is the time 
to seek (lidrös) Yahweh, "ad-yäbö’ w‘yöreh sedeq lakem (‘that he may come and rain 
righteousness [salvation] upon [or “for”] you’).” Here yard II is used figuratively.® 

The third passage also appears to be early. It belongs to the so-called first collection 
of the proverbs of Solomon (Prov. 10:1~22:16), and may be preexilic. Like the other 
proverbs in this collection, Prov. 11:25 comprises two stichs; it extols the virtues of 
generosity in very general terms: “One who blesses will be blessed [lit., ‘made fat’] in 
turn, and one who waters (ümarweh) will certaintly be watered in turn (gam-hit’ yöre’).” 
The latter form is a mistake for yöreh? and can be interpreted as a hophal of yard II." 
An association with rawd I is suggested, however, by the preceding ptcp. marweh. The 
verb yärä II is used literally here, but its literal sense serves as an image of prosperity in 
a universal wisdom aphorism: ultimately, greed does not pay." 

The Hosea passages serve a theological purpose, describing figuratively the gracious 
favor and love God shows to those who repent or remain loyal. 


III. Substantive. There are two substantives that derive from our assumed root: 
yöreh (Dt. 11:14; Jer. 5:24 [K written defectively, Q plene]) and möreh (Joel 2:23; Ps. 
84:7[Eng. v. 6]). The context of the passages in which they appear indicates that they 
mean “early rain.” These nouns are not used figuratively, but serve to illustrate the 
bountiful favor Yahweh shows his people. It is Yahweh who creates the fructifying early 
rain and makes it fall, although he also can withhold this favor. The specific instances 
are as follows: 

Dt. 11:14 belongs to the homiletic or parenetic framework of the Deuteronomic law 
code. Yahweh’s gift of yöreh (par. mätär and malgö$) is dependent on Israel’s obeying 
Yahweh’s commandments (miswötay, v. 13). If Israel turns aside and worships other 
gods, the necessary conditions are not fulfilled and Yahweh’s anger will be kindled 
(v. 16). He will shut up the heavens (äsar, v. 17) and there will be no rain. The very 
possession of the land will be imperiled (v. 17). When Yahweh gives rain, the “right time” 
plays a critical role (v. 14: nätan b*‘itté, “give in its season”). The early rain falls around 
the end of October and the beginning of November. Here Saadia translates yöreh as 
“timely” rain.!? Rain that comes too late or too early disrupts agriculture and can lead to 
crop failure.!? 

The same theological perspective lies behind Jer. 5:24, where the motivation for a 
prophecy of disaster includes the charge that the people have not given Yahweh’s power 
as Creator sufficient due (cf. also v. 22): “They did not say in their hearts, ‘Let us fear 
Yahweh our God, who gives the rain in its season, the autumn rain and the spring rain 


8 Contra Wolff, in loc. 

9 See the apparatus in BHK?. 

10 KBL*. 

11 Cf. its context and all of ch. 11. H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD, XVI/1 (1980), in loc.; 
B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT, XV1 (71963), in loc. 

12 AuS, 1/1, 122. 

13 Ibid. 
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(hannöten gesem w‘yöreh ümalgös b*ittö), and keeps for us the weeks appointed for the 
harvest.” The oracle in Jer. 5:20-25 is obscure in origin,'* but Jeremianic authorship is 
not out of the question, given the strangeness of the themes dealt with in ch. 5. 

Rain in general, including both autumn and spring rain, is reason (Af-ndian) to rejoice 
in Yahweh (Joel 2:23; cf. vv. 21-24: gil and Samah b*-YHWH). A hymn of thanksgiving 
is appropriate, above all if the natural catastrophe of a drought has evoked a communal 
act of penance and Yahweh has been merciful, granting a plenteous harvest (v. 24).» 

The phrase hammöreh lisdägä in Joel 2:23 has raised the question of a connection 
with the “teacher of righteousness” in the Dead Sea scrolls. Present scholarship has 
rightly rejected the earlier theory that the expressions are related, even if only through a 
misunderstanding.!° The mention of gesem möreh in the same verse establishes the 
meaning “early rain.” The phrase in question means the early rain coming at the proper 
time (or perhaps better: the regular rain that is “nght” with the natural order) and in the 
proper amount.'’ Wolff!® emends the text and translates: “food according to covenant 
righteousness.” In fact this emendation amounts to the same thing: “according to 
covenant righteousness” means nothing more nor less than the regular climatic sequence, 
on which the economic and therefore general welfare depend. In the background is the 
agrarian economic and social structure of Palestine. !° 

In Ps. 84:7(6), unfortunately, the text of the line containing möreh is corrupt.?? With 
care, however, one can make out the meaning. Among other things, the Zion hymn?! sings 
of the pilgrims’ longing for the sanctuary and depicts the blessings already experienced 
along their arduous route, which passes through the valley of Baca. It is unfortunately 
impossible to determine what this expression refers to—a particularly harsh and arid 
region or just the reverse, an especially fertile area. In any case, the pilgrims find springs 
there and experience the blessing of the early rain (gam-b’räköt ya ‘teh möreh). However 
the passage is to be interpreted in detail, there is a clear relationship between möreh and 
b’räkä. Whether it is used in its literal or figurative sense, möreh stands for something 
positive, something that ultimately comes from God through the mediation of the temple 
or the holy place. The date of the psalm is uncertain. Kraus thinks that it ts preexilic, Fohrer 
postexilic. There is no compelling evidence against a preexilic date. 


IV. Summary. In the OT, the situations described by yard II involve the rain that 
farmers look for to water their soil; coming at the right time and in the right amount, it 


14 Cf. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, XII (1968), in loc.; A. Weiser, Das Buch Jeremia 1-25,14. 
ATD, XX (*1981), in loc. 

15 T. H. Robinson, Die zwölf kleinen Propheten: Hosea bis Micha. HAT, XIV (1964), 64f. 

16 H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), in loc., with bibliog. 

17 Robinson, 64. 

18 Joel and Amos, 55. 

19 Cf. R. B. Y. Scott, “Meteorological Phenomena and Terminology in the OT,” ZAW, 
64 (1952), 11-25. 

20 See BHS. 

21 H. Gunkel; H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/2 (1975), in loc.; G. Fohrer, Intro. OT (Eng. 
trans., Nashville, 1968), § 43. 
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is necessary for a successful harvest. A bountiful crop from field and vineyard means 
wealth and prosperity, the visible sign of a blessing. It is Yahweh who creates and sends 
this rain. (In the noun, the root takes on the special meaning “early rain.”) His loving 
favor toward the human race and his own people can be seen in his gift of rain; his 
alienation, wrath, and judgment, however, can take the form of withholding the fructify- 
ing precipitation. The result is drought and hunger, misery and death. The term yard II 
can also be used figuratively for the salvation or devastation God brings; but the metaphor 
draws its strength from the concrete reality and is based on Yahweh's power over nature, 
upon which one must always depend. 

S. Wagner 
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Contents: I. Root, Distribution, Usage, Meaning. II. Usage with Human Subjects: 1. Secular 
Contexts; 2. Psalms; 3. Priestly Instruction. III. God as Teacher. IV, möreh. 


I. Root, Distribution, Usage, Meaning. The root yärä Ill is found in several 
Semitic languages, albeit not in the earlier ones. It appears in Middle Hebrew, Jewish 
Aramaic, Old South Arabic, Amharic, Tigré, and possibly also in Arabic.! Its meaning 
is roughly equivalent to “proclaim.” In Old South Arabic, however, it means the opposite: 
“keep secret.” 

The verb appears 45 times in the OT, always in the hiphil. There are also 9 occurrences 
of the derived substantive möreh. The other derivative, t6rd, occurs much more frequent- 
ly; it is treated in a separate article. 

In nearly every occurrence the verb can be translated “teach” or “instruct,” almost 
always with a double object: “teach someone something.” The root represents a concept 
with a Sitz im Leben in teaching and catechesis. It presupposes a relationship between 
two personal (or personally conceived) entities: the instructor possesses or claims 
authority over the other; the recipient of instruction has or should have certain expecta- 
tions of the teacher. It is clear that only when this mutual relationship is present with its 
readiness to give and to receive that the functional context denoted by yärä Ill is given 
its (full) due. The root implies nothing about any particular method of instruction. The 
element of mutual personal relationship should always be kept in mind when yérd III is 


yärä lll. G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit. StUNT, 2 (1963); G. Sarfatti, “Semantics 
of Mishnaic Hebrew and Interpretation of the Bible by the Tannaim: Nota d,” Lesonenü, 
29 (1964/65), 238-244; 30 (1965), 29-40 [Heb.; Eng. summary]; J. Weingreen, “The Title Möreh 
Sédek (Teacher of Righteousness?),” From Bible to Mishna (Manchester, 1946), 100-114; idem, 
“The Title möreh sedek,” JSS, 6 (1961), 162-174; R. B. Zuck, “Hebrew Words for “Teach,’” BS, 
121 (1964), 228-235. 
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y’minekä, “Let your right hand teach you dread deeds.” In this royal psalm, which Kraus 
calls an epithalamium for the king, this clause appears in the context of appeals calling on 
the king to intervene mightily on behalf of truth and right, defending the cause of those 
who are deprived of justice. In this context the clause can be interpreted meaningfully. It 
calls on the king’s right hand or right arm to teach the king to bestir himself and act with 
power, successfully exerting his sovereignty. It is an appeal for an act of will, asking the 
king to exercise his power as ruler. The clause is a metaphor for such action (cf. v. 6[5]). 


3. Priestly Instruction. From early times, instruction was one of the functions of the 
priesthood. The nature of the instruction might vary. In 2 K. 17:27f., a priest teaches the 
mispät of the local deity (w’yörem "et-mispat '"löhe hä’äres), or more specifically how 
to fear Yahweh (way*hi möreh `êk yir’ü "et-YHWH). On account of a plague of lions in 
the territory of Samaria, under Assyrian hegemony, a priest is sent back from exile to 
instruct the aliens settled in the former territory of Israel how to worship Yahweh 
properly. The natural disaster was blamed on insufficient knowledge (yäda’) of mispät 
YHWH (v. 26). 

The motivation for an oracle of disaster pronounced by Micah against the Jerusalem 
leadership includes the venality of the priests in their teaching office: w*kéh*neyha bimhir 
yörü, “Its priests teach for hire” (Mic. 3:11). Isaiah, too, castigates the priests who are 
too drunk (possibly through abuse of sacrificial meals in the Jerusalem temple!) to 
impart clear instruction: "et-mi yöreh dé’d, “Whom will he teach knowledge?” (Isa. 28:9; 
cf. v. 7). Another passage lists the prophets who teach lies among the reasons for the 
coming disaster: nabi' möreh-Seger (Isa. 9:14[15]). 

In P we find references to priestly instruction in cultic matters on the basis of statutes 
(huggim); see, for example, Lev. 10:11 (ul*hérdt "et-b’ne yisra’d) and more specifically 
Lev. 14:57, which speaks of instruction in what is clean and what is unclean (Fhöröt 
b'yôm hattäme’ üb‘yöm hattahdr).'© Here also belongs the secondary addition to Dt. 24 
requiring priestly instruction in cases of leprosy (v. 8: k’köl "“Ser-yörü "etkem hakkéh*nim 
halwiyyim).!’ Ezekiel’s program for reconstruction of the temple also contains regula- 
tions governing the duties of priests, including instruction in the distinction between what 
is clean and what is unclean (Ezk. 44:23: wet- ammi yörü par. yödi’um'®). 

Dt. 17:8f. requires serious legal cases to be brought before the “Levitical priests” at 
the cultic center and before “the judge who is in office in those days”; their decision is 
binding: “You shall be careful to do according to all "Ser yörükä. ‘al-pi hattörä "Ser 
yörükä wal-hammispät “*Ser-yo'm'ra Ikä ta seh” (17:10f.). Alongside yārâ III and 
“amar we also find the hiphil of ngad. Clearly the priests are responsible for cases arising 
out of sacral law. In the familiar Deuteronomistic appraisal of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, the passage concerning Jehoash, king of Judah, states that he “did what was right 
in the eyes of Yahweh” because he was instructed by Jehoiada the priest (2 K. 12:3[2]: 


15 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Jesaja, II. ZBK (71967), 49ff. 

16 On both passages, see K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, TV (1966). 
17 See G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), in loc. 
18 See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel II. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), p. 460. 
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'a$er hörähü y’höyädä‘ hakköhen). In the view of the Deuteronomistic historian, this 
“instruction” consisted in teaching how to worship Yahweh alone in the right way. In the 
Chronicler’s message, the presence of priests capable of giving instruction (köhen möreh) 
is necessary for the well-being of the body politic (2 Ch. 15:3; cf. 15:1-7). 

The blessing of Levi in the so-called Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33:10) may be among 
the earliest passages illustrating the functional association of the priesthood with instruc- 
tion (here mentioned alongside the offering of sacrifice: yörü mispäteykä Fya"göb 
wtörärkäl'yisrä’d). This would bear witness to a long period during which the OT used 
yärä III for priestly instruction.' 

Finally, we may note the woes in Hab. 2:18f., a passage pointing out the uselessness 
of an idol made by human hands. It is “a teacher of lies” (v. 18: möreh Seger). It is likewise 
dangerous to turn to a tree or stone as though it were able to prophesy: “Woe to him who 
says to a wooden thing, Awake; to a dumb stone, Arise! as though such a thing might 
teach (hü’ yöreh)!” (v. 19). Exegetes usually omit the last clause, probably without good 
reason. Recourse to idols and cultic objects for guidance was a familiar abuse. Probably 
v. 19 refers to the same phenomenon as v. 18; it is hardly likely that the latter represents 
a primitive stage of religion when sacred trees and stones were worshipped. 


III. God as Teacher. In Wisdom Literature, as in the Psalms, God may be the 
indirect subject of yard III: it is ultimately God who teaches wisdom or imparts an oracle 
of salvation. But there are also several OT passages in which God is the explicit subject 
of yärä III. Typical is the tradition ascribed to the Yahwist that tells how Moses and Aaron 
were sent to Pharaoh (Ex. 4:12,15). Yahweh will teach Moses (and Aaron) what they are 
to say or do: w*hdérétika "Ser tdabbér; w*hdréti ’etkem ’et "3er ta “sûn. This promise is 
reinforced by the promise of Yahweh’s presence: “andki "ehyeh ‘im-pika/‘im-piha. In Ex. 
24:12, the real subject is also Yahweh, even though the text can refer to Moses as the 
agent: on the mountain of God, Yahweh gives Moses the tablets of stone “Ser kātabtî 
I"hörötäm, “which I have written for their instruction,” or possibly “which I have written 
so that you may instruct them.” Source criticism is uncertain about this passage. Noth*® 
suggests a secondary stratum of J, with the later addition of “law and commandment,” 
which may be a gloss.*! However the case may be—whether Yahweh’s writing is itself 
an act of instruction or Moses serves as mediator—Yahweh is ultimately the logical 
subject of the action. The subject matter is the corpus of covenant stipulations that 
enshrine Yahweh’s will with respect to his people. 

A similar mediated act on the part of Yahweh plays a role in the story of Samson’s 
birth (Jgs. 13:8). After the miraculous announcement of Samson's birth by the mal’ak 
YHWH,~ Samson’s father prays once more for the coming of the "i$ hä"löhim to teach 


19 See von Rad, Deuteronomy, 204-8; H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW, 
95 (1965), 29ff., 67 ff. 

20 M. Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Eng. trans. 1972; repr. Chico, Calif., 1981), 
31,n. 115. 

21 M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 200. 

22 See V. Hirth, Gottes Boten im AT/ ThArb, 32 (1975). 
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the parents what to do with the boy about to be born (w“ydérénii mah-na“śeh lanna‘ar 
hayyülläd). It is clear that Yahweh is responsible for this act as well; he appoints his 
agents and equips them to do his will. Thus yard III has a certain place in call narratives, 
at least in giving instruction for specific actions. 

The Deuteronomistic passages presuppose that God instructs his people in the right 
way—as defined by Deuteronomistic theology, the right way to worship Yahweh 
exclusively at the central sanctuary (1 K. 8:36). The Chronicler’s version of this passage 
in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple follows its Deuteronomistic original: 
ki törem "et-hadderek hattöbä "Ser yél*ki-ba (1 K. 8:36; the same words appear in 2 Ch. 
6:27 with “el instead of ‘er). Just as this passage places Deuteronomistic theology in the 
mouth of Solomon, so 1 S. 12:23 places it in the mouth of Samuel in his “farewell 
discourse.” He addresses the people with the voice of a Deuteronomistic theologian: 
w*höreti "etkem b’derek hattöbä whayy*Sarda, “and I will instruct you in the good and 
the right way.” 

Among the loveliest ideas associated with God’s salvific function as teacher are the 
hopes expressed in Isa. 2 and Mic. 4, in the context of the people’s eschatological 
pilgrimage to Zion. There, they say, Yahweh will “teach us [one of] his ways, that we 
may walk in his paths” (yörenü midd*rakayw w’nelckä b’’ör'hötäyw). Again derek is 
defined by the parallel terms zörä and d*bar-YHWH (Isa. 2:3; Mic. 4:2). At the end of 
time, Yahweh’s mediation, which has international force, and the torah on Zion in 
Jerusalem will solve all the problems of the world and of humanity. The root yard III has 
transcendent significance; it goes beyond pedagogy: it means instruction in the way to 
peace and salvation. Most exegetes are inclined to a late date for both passages, which 
probably come from an independent eschatological document that was incoporated into 
the prophetic books. 

That God is the source of ail the achievements of civilization and has taught the 
human race how to use them was a widespread conviction in the ancient Near East. 
Isaiah preserves a wisdom aphorism illustrating this view: God teaches the farmer how 
to farm his land correctly (Isa. 28:26 [in context]: ““lohayw yörennü, “his God teaches 
him”; the preceding stich reads: w*yiss‘r6 lammispat, “he is instructed aright”). The 
passage must be seen as a parable implying that Isaiah is taught by God to exercise his 
ministry (v. 29). The Yahwist’s account of the bitter water at Marah (Ex. 15:25) provides 
an earlier illustration of the same idea: Moses is “taught” by Yahweh how to make the 
water potable by means of a piece of wood (wayyörehü YHWH ‘és; the Sam. and other 
versions read wayyar &hü, “and he showed him”). P’s description of the builders of the 
sanctuary speaks of the inspiration and ability that enabled them to carry out all the 
work as Yahweh intended. In particular, the Judahite Bezalel is said to have had the 
God-given ability to instruct others in the craftsmanship needed for the job (Ex. 35:34: 
ül’höröt nätan b*libbö). 


IV. möreh. The noun möreh, derived from yärä III, does not play the role in the OT 


23 See H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), 75ff. 
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that it plays in the Dead Sea scrolls, where it refers to the “Teacher of Righteousness” 
(möreh hassedeq).* 

Of its 9 occurrences in the OT, we shall discuss first the 3 passages where the noun is 
associated with a place: Gen. 12:6 (J); Dt. 11:30; Jgs. 7:1. Gen. 12:6, the earliest of these, 
tells how Abraham goes to Shechem "ad "&lön möreh (“to the oracle terebinth”>), under- 
stood to be a Canaanite sacred tree. This terebinth near Shechem is mentioned in other OT 
passages, albeit without the noun möreh: e.g., Josh. 24:26; Jgs. 9:37; Gen. 35:4 (E). The 
expression in Dt. 11:30 also purports to refer to the vicinity of Shechem; but other phrases 
in v. 30 create problems (mål haggilgäl, “over against Gilgal”), while v. 29 clearly points 
to Shechem. In v. 30, '@löne& möreh is surely to be read as a singular; the Sam. reads: möre’ 
škem. In Jgs. 7:1, the Midianite army before battle is encamped north of Gideon’s position, 
at a gib‘at hammöreh in the valley. This hill of Moreh must have been near the spring of 
Harod (‘én-jaliid) northwest of Mt. Gilboa at the entrance to the plain of Jezreel.?’ While 
the terebinth (or “oak”) might still be interpreted as referring to a former oracular shrine 
(compare Gen. 35:8 with Jgs. 4:5), this is much less likely in the case of gib ‘at hammöreh, 
a totally unique expression. In the former case, the root yārâ II] from which the noun derives 
still has overtones of meaning: it would stand for instruction in an oracular sense. 

In the other 6 occurrences, the meaning “teacher” is clear. Isa. 30:20 uses möreh twice, 
each time referring to God. This late eschatological announcement of salvation looks 
forward to a time when the people “in” Zion and Jerusalem will once more be able to 
“see” their teacher (= God) and their teacher (= God) will not hide himself any more. 
Verse 21 speaks of showing the “way” (derek) and v. 22 of turning from idolatry. Verse 
20 has its own problems. The noun möreh is in fact in the plural (although BHK? cites a 
few manuscripts with a singular in pause); at least the first occurrence is linked with a 
singular verb. The second stich expresses God’s visible presence on Zion (whäyü 
‘éneyka rö’öt "et-möreykä). This idea is not unusual in the context of late apocalyptic 
thought; we are reminded of Isa. 2 and Mic. 4. 

In Hab. 2:18, the möreh Seger appears in a passage introduced by Ady attacking the 
manufacture of idols; vv. 18 and 19 should probably be reversed. The idol and the teacher 
(oracle) of lies are identical.* 

Closest to the Isaiah passage discussed above is Job 36:22, which sings the praises of 
God as the möreh par excellence (mi kämöhü möreh). Here, too, however, the verbal 
origin of the noun must be emphasized (cf. v. 23). 

The debated passage Joel 2:23 is discussed under yärä Il above. 

In wisdom traditions we find the figure of the (wisdom) instructor who teaches the 
learner, to whom he imparts knowledge to be taken to heart (Prov. 5:13; regrettably, the 
learner might have to say, “I did not listen to the voice of my teachers [méray]).”*° 


24 See KBL? and Jeremias, with bibliog. 

25 See von Rad, Genesis, 162. 

26 BHK°. 

27 See Y. Aharoni, The Land of the Bible (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 71979), 263. 
28 See II.3 above. 

29 See möreh in KBL?, with bibliog. 
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poetry. But since poetry and prose for the most part do not speak of topographically 
different entities, the former often uses “Zion” where the latter would say “Jerusalem.” 
The difference between the two names can hardly be theological, as their frequent use 
in parallelism shows. In such use, furthermore, “Zion” is usually the first of the pair, a 
position that is theologically irrelevant. The choice of words is based instead on stylistic 
considerations. We arrive at the same conclusion if we note the comparatively small 
number of occurrences of “Jerusalem” in the Psalms and Lamentations; prayers, includ- 
ing in part Lamentations, have their own preferred vocabulary. The name “Zion” lost its 
exclusive reference to the oldest part of the city, south of the temple area, and became 
by and large a synonym for “Jerusalem.” In order not to prejudice the discussion that 
follows, however, we shall only very rarely cite passages in which “Zion” alone appears. 

As the capital of Israel or Judah and the most important locale in Israel, Jerusalem 
often stands for the state or the people, just as the Bible uses “Damascus,” “Babylon,” 
and “Memphis” by metonymy for their lands and peoples. The representation is not just 
stylistic; the city can symbolize the people in many ways. When a passage mentions a 
people, the city is often included, and vice versa—a feature of the sources that tends to 
reduce the precision of discussions based on them. 


3. Sources. More than many other topics, discussion of Jerusalem’s intellectual and 
cultural importance demands historical treatment. The ideas refer to a concrete city, but 
the city and its destiny have been subject to constant change, which should be reflected 
in the ideas. Unfortunately, the scattered references often cannot be dated; and, since the 
evidence as a whole is scanty and not helpfully distributed, the earliest datable literary 
references may be far distant in time from the appearance of the ideas and their linguistic 
expression. With respect to the formative early period, we are largely dependent on 
hypothetical reconstruction—theories that do not propose certain ideas as (contributing) 
factors helping explain observed facts but instead derive theoretical facts from hypotheti- 
cal ideas. 


I. The Jebusite Hypothesis. According to our present knowledge, the importance 
of Jerusalem for the religion of Israel is not to be traced to the Jebusite prehistory of the 
city, as is often done. The undertaking depends on two theories, both of which are 
dubious: the identification of Jebus with Jerusalem and the inclusion of the Jebusites 
among the Canaanite (or Amorite) peoples.* The second theory is no less important than 
the first; without it the Jebusite hypothesis is left without support. If it is to say anything 
of importance, it must constantly substitute “Canaanite” for “Jebusite,” since we know 
practically nothing about the Jebusites. Apart from these uncertainties, the hypothesis ts 
beset with other weaknesses. It is based in part on the story of David’s purchase of a 


4 On the first of these theories, see J. M. Miller, “Jebus and Jerusalem: A Case of Mistaken 
Identity,” ZDPV, 90 (1974), 115-127; on the second, see, e.g., B. Maisler (Mazar), Untersuchungen 
zur alten Geschichte und Ethnographie Syriens und Palästinas (Giessen, 1930), 81; also 
Y. Aharoni in B. Mazar, ed., Historiyäh Sel ‘am Yisrä’el, vol. 2: Hä’äböt whassöp*tim (1967), 346, 
n. 5; also the bibliog. in KBL*, 366. l 
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threshing floor and building of an altar (2 S. 24; > TA gören) and in part on onomastics: 
a divine name or epithet and an element in the names of two kings, the legendary king 
of Salem and—on the basis of uncertain evidence—a king of Jerusalem. But interpreta- 
tion of the threshing floor narrative is so fraught with problems that it cannot be 
considered seriously as a source for a hypothesis of this importance. The divine name or 
epithet ‘elyén (Gen. 14:18-22), which appears primarily in the Psalter but has no 
particular association with Jerusalem, is well attested in the ancient Near East outside 
Israel;> furthermore, it appears in the Bible without any association with Jerusalem and 
apparently before Jerusalem entered the story (Nu. 24:16).° The element sdg in malki- 
sedeq (Gen. 14:18) and ““ddni-sedeq (Josh. 10:1,3), which some scholars likewise claim 
to have associations with Jerusalem, is so common in Northwest Semitic names that it 
proves nothing.’ The Jebusite hypothesis was given its deathblow by Roberts.® 


Ill. Origin and Development of Jerusalem’s Importance. At the outset, the ark, 
which David had brought to Jerusalem (2 S. 6), was permanently installed in the temple 
by Solomon (1 K. 6-8). The only religious symbol common to all the tribes began to 
share its symbolism with the city; the decreasing importance of ideas associated with a 
portable sanctuary necessarily benefited the city, an ideological development that 
proceeded at some remove from the sociological development in which the nomadic way 
of life vanished almost totally. This event on both the human and the divine plane is 
enshrined in the word m‘nihd, “rest,” used in a similar way for both Israel (Dt. 12:9) and 
Yahweh (Ps. 132:14; see also 95:11) with reference to Palestine and Jerusalem. Although 
the installation of the ark and the building of the temple were acts of kings, the election? 
of Jerusalem as the site of God’s rest and presence was always understood as an act of 
God’s free will. There are also signs that, as time went on, Jerusalem the city of God 
grew in importance at the expense of Jerusalem the city of David. As 1 K. 12:26-29(ff.) 
suggests, within two generations of David Jerusalem was primarily the site of the 
sanctuary and only secondarily the seat of the Davidic line. The northern tribes had 
indeed broken with the house of David and elevated Jeroboam to the throne; but 
Jeroboam had to say to himself that they had by no means dissolved their ties with 
Jerusalem and the temple,!° even though Jerusalem had probably entered into Israel’s 
history as Davidic crown property and David and Solomon had planned and built the 
temple. 

What we are saying here and in the discussion to follow should not be understood to 
suggest that the concept of Jerusalem as the city of David vanished from OT theology at 


5 F, M. Cross, “YR “el,” TDOT, I, 256. 

6 For further details, see R. Rendtorff, “El, Ba’al und Jahwe,” ZAW, 78 (1966), 277-292; Stolz, 
134-37, 157-163. 

7 Cf. F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, Mass., 1973), 209-215, with 
bibliog., for a thorough discussion of the Jebusite hypothesis. 

8 J. J. M. Roberts, “The Davidic Origin of the Zion Tradition,” JBL, 92 (1973), 329-344. 

9 H. Seebass, “MI bahar (bächar),” TDOT, II, 80f. 

10 Cf. M. Noth, Könige 1-16. BK, IX/1 (1968), 282. 
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saying: Jerusalem’s inviolability appears guaranteed (Ps. 48:4; Mic. 3:11). The strength 
of this conviction can be measured by the depth of the dismay we hear in Lamentations 
when God removes his protection—although even here it is not forgotten that God 
surrendered Jerusalem on account of the people’s many sins (Lam. 1:18; 3:42; etc.), 
Carrying out a decision reached long before (2:17). 

It is not always clear whether passages expressing confidence in God’s absolute 
protection are referring to the present or past or to the future; the future is likely when 
this protection defends against a terrible attack mounted by many nations, and even more 
so when the attack is described in cosmic and universal terms, as when wild seas rage 
against the fortress (cf. above). Such passages include Ps. 2:1ff.; 46:7,9f.(6,8f.); 48:5- 
8(4-7); 76:3-7(2-6); Isa. 8:9f.; 17:12-14; Zec. 12:1-9; the Isaiah passages do not mention 
Jerusalem explicitly, but clearly refer to it. The attack upon Jerusalem is doomed to fail 
because Yahweh himself will be a wall of fire around the open city (Zec. 2:8f.[4f.]). 

Now several passages, which one is inclined to quote, speak in contradictory terms. 
These include Jer. 6:22-24 (esp. if read in conjunction with 5:15-17); Joel 2:1-20; Mic. 
4:11-14(5:1); and parts of Zec. 14. (Sections of Ezk. 38f., where Jerusalem does not play 
any role, are similar.) Here Yahweh protects the city and repulses the attack of the nations, 
and yet itis he who has called them to attack. These are not minor literary inconsistencies: 
the passages reflect a bitter clash of existential and theological opposites. There has been 
no lack of critical attempts to resolve the problems by deleting one or another group of 
verses or sections of verses as revisions by a later hand.** In some cases this critical 
approach is undoubtedly correct; in others, however, it is wrong or pointless, because 
the fabric is so closely woven that it disintegrates when the threads of the unwanted color 
are removed. A solution covering all cases does not exist; many times it is best to accept 
the contradictory ideas as they appear without trying to separate them by literary analysis. 
Alongside the idea that God protects Jerusalem we find others: he himself may attack 
Israel to punish it (Lam. 2:4f.,[21]; 3:12) or summon hostile nations to attack (Isa. 5:26-29 
[without mention of Jerusalem]; 10:5f.; 29:2f.,6; Jer. 6:6; 22:7f.; Ezk. 16:37-41[ff.]; 
23:22-26| ff.|; Hab. 1:6-10 [without mention of Jerusalem]). Anyone aware of Yahweh’s 
omnipotence and Israel’s sin cannot avoid interpreting the destruction of Jerusalem as 
being carried out in some sense by Yahweh himself, and this awareness finds frequent 
expression in the OT. The outstanding importance and constant presence of both ideas 
forbid the simple resolution of the contradiction by eliminating one or the other. It was 
probably not uncommon to confront a paradoxical situation in which hopelessness and 
hope, darkness and light, were inextricably combined. We cannot charge these passages 
with failing to speak the language of faith. 


VI. The Future to Come. One way of resolving this tension leads to eschatology, 
in which Yahweh forgives the sins of Israel (Isa. 44:22; Jer. 50:20). In Zion/Jerusalem 
he will then assume the kingship (Isa. 33:22) that seems so dubious in the present (Jer. 
8:19), wonderfully adorn the rebuilt city (Isa. 54:11f.), and cause his glory to shine forth 


24 Lutz is typical; a first impression is gained from the notes on 111f., 114. 
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from it (Isa. 60: 1f.). Through his proper viceroy he will see that true justice is done (Isa. 
16:5), and mighty nations will come to Zion/Jerusalem to learn Yahweh's ways from his 
own mouth and have all their quarrels resolved (Isa. 2:2-4). The city, now situated on its 
high mountain (Ezk. 40:2), will endure forever (Joel 4:20[3:20]). 


VIII. Jerusalem and the Individual. This city, whether standing or destroyed, has 
a special meaning for every Israelite of every age. This is illustrated by the heart-rending 
laments occasioned by its destruction (Lam. 1-5), the love felt even for the stones and 
dust of its ruins (Ps. 102:15[14]), and the impossibility of forgetting its fate (Ps. 137:1-6). 
If Israel can ever be consoled, the consolation will come through (or in?) Jerusalem (Isa. 
66:13). This personal relationship finds eloquent expression in delight at the city’s beauty 
(Ps. 48:3[2]; 50:2), in praise of its past and the great expectations harbored for its future 
(Isa. 62:1f.). Jerusalem is the source of blessing (Ps. 128:5; 133:3); it is the place—since 
Josiah, the only public place—where true worship is offered. Israelites can wish for 
nothing better than to spend their lives in the temple like the priests and singers (Ps. 27:4; 
65:5[4]; 84:5[4]), for there God’s praise resounds (Ps. 122:4). Since most cannot share 
this good fortune, they go—probably regularly—to Jerusalem to worship: the experience 
of their pilgrimages is preserved in several psalms (Pss. 42f.,84,122; possibly 118) as 
eternal evidence of their love for Jerusalem. 
The theological meaning of Jerusalem is also discussed in the article — TPY] siyyön. 
Tsevat 
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I. 1. The Moon as a Heavenly Body. As a prominent and constantly changing 
feature of the night sky, the moon inevitably has received considerable attention in the 
OT. This appears most commonly in the use of the noun höde$ to note the “renewing” 
of the moon and the beginning of a new month. 

Significantly, the natural phenomenon most often associated with ydréah is the sun 
(> WW sms; 24 occurrences out of a total of 27). These two phenomena are related as 
the great source of light by day and the lesser light of the night (Gen. 1:16, where, 
however, yärdah is not used). Frequently they are also associated with the stars, which, 
like the moon, are seen in the night sky. The moon and stars are related as objects of 
human wonder, which point to the greatness of god’s power in creation (Ps. 8:4[3]). In 
contrast to such outstanding achievements and witnesses to the divine creativity, mortals 
appear puny and insignificant. In reality, however, this contrast is only apparent, not real; 
for mortals share in the divine glory and honor. They have been empowered by God to 
exercise dominion over all the creatures he has made. The moon figures similarly as an 
expression of God’s creative power in Ps. 136:9, where it is coupled with the stars. In a 
natural extension of this theme, Ps. 148:3 calls on the sun, moon, and stars to praise God. 
In Ps. 104:19, sun and moon are regarded as an occasion to praise God because they 
mark the passage of time and the moon indicates the changing seasons (> T9 mö'ed), 
as in Gen. 1:14. 

In Isa. 60:19f., the theme of sun and moon as witnesses to God’s greatness becomes 
the basis for a skillful poetic development. In the prophet’s message of comfort to Israel, 
he describes the peace and salvation that will characterize the restored community. As a 
mark of the richness of life that will be experienced, the prophet affirms that Israel will 
no longer receive light from the sun and moon but from God himself. As the Creator is 
greater than the thing created, so the mark of the time of salvation will be a fullness of 
light and glory that exceeds that of sun and moon, because such light will come directly 
from God. A further unusual development of the theme appears in Ps. 121:6, where the 
collocation of šemeš and yaréah has given rise to a very distinctive usage. All who put 
their trust in Yahweh and are consequently set under his providential care and protection 
will be guarded from natural dangers. The sun will not strike them by day nor the moon 
by night. The obvious dangers of sunstroke and heat exhaustion have provided the basis 
for this illustration of Yahweh’s care. Many commentators (Gunkel, Anderson, etc.) find 
here evidence for belief in the harmful effect of the moon’s rays, well attested in antiquity 
(cf. “lunatic”). Others? have suggested the emendation gerah, “frost.” This emendation 
is inappropriate, however: the basic requirement of poetic balancing of images has 
occasioned the word picture, and the prevalent belief in the harm caused by the moon 
has provided sufficient justification. 


2. The Moon as a Token of Durability and Brightness. The presence of the moon as 


a permanent feature of the night sky has led to its employment as a token of durability 
and brightness. Three occurrences of the moon in the Psalter associate its durability with 


8 Cf. BHK®. 
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the permanence of the Davidic kingship. In Ps. 72, a prayer for the Davidic king (cf. 
v. 20), v. 5 expresses the petition: “May he [ = the king] live [reading w*ya"rik with the 
LXX] while the sun endures, and as long as the moon, throughout all generations!” In 
addition, v. 7 offers the prayer that, under the king’s rule, righteousness may flourish “till 
the moon be no more.” The obvious element of poetic hyperbole in the expression may 
be granted, but it has also drawn on traditions regarding the timeless (mythological) 
benefits derived through the kingship. Ps. 89:38(37) recalls the divine promise of a 
dynasty to David, recorded in 2 S. 7:1-17, as a permanent feature of God’s will for the 
government of Israel: “Like the moon it [the Davidic dynasty] shall be established for 
ever.” Again the sun and moon are associated (Ps. 89:37[36]). In Jer. 31:35, the “fixed 
order” (huggöt [Rudolph emends to högeg]) of the moon and stars is cited as a token of 
God's power and immutability. This immutability, an addition to the prophecy of the new 
covenant (vv. 27-34), is then employed as a basis for asserting the enduring nature of the 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel (v. 37). 

Two passages use the brightness of the moon as an illustration of greatness. In Job 
25:5, God’s surpassing greatness is shown by the assertion that before him even the moon 
is not bright (reading yahél with the ancient versions). In Gen. 37:9, the moon appears 
with the sun and stars. It figures in Joseph’s second dream, which foretells his destiny 
and that of his brothers. It is stated that the sun, moon, and eleven stars bowed down 
before Joseph; the stars clearly represent his brothers, and the inclusion of the sun and 
moon, representing his father and mother (v. 10), enhances the portrayal of the exalted 
status Joseph is to attain. 


3. The Day of Yahweh and Other References. In Josh. 10:12, Joshua strikingly invokes 
the sun and moon during the Israelite battle for Gibeon. According to v. 13, the curse is 
cited from the ancient Book of Jashar; it may well have stood originally in a totally 
different context. It draws on a theme widely attested in the ancient world,? which is 
essentially a prayer for victory in battle. Joshua appeals to the sun to be still (lit., “silent”; 
Heb. dmm) in the Valley of Aijalon until the Israelites have obtained victory over their 
enemies. 

The appeal to the moon to stand still so that Israel may obtain victory in the holy war 
is part of a wider tradition regarding the role played by natural forces and phenomena 
on Israel’s behalf (cf. also > 33135 kôkāb). If Yahweh leads the armies of Israel, it is a 
simple extension of this belief to look for his assistance through the agency of the power 
he controls. This theme and tradition is developed further in Hab. 3:11. This prophetic 
psalm weaves together a number of ancient traditions associated with Yahweh’s power. 
His theophany in a thunderstorm, his leadership in the holy war, and his primeval battle 
against the forces of chaos have all been brought together to form a complex portrayal 
of his immense power, which he has placed at the disposal of his people (v. 16). The 
knowledge of this evokes joy and trust on the part of those who worship him. 

In 3 passages (Isa. 13:10; Joel 2:10; 4:15[3:15]) the darkening of the moon is 


9 Abel. 
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associated with the day of Yahweh; Joel 3:4(2:31) also states that the moon is to become 
blood on this day (cf. > OY yöm). The darkening of the natural luminaries (sun, moon, 
and stars in the first 3 references; sun and moon only in the last) is a sign of Yahweh’s 
wrath and of impending judgment upon his enemies. The basic elements of this feature 
of the day of Yahweh are clearly associated with natural phenomena: the heavy black 
clouds of a thunderstorm and the “reddening” of the moon in a dust storm. The moon’s 
turning to blood (dam) may involve a conscious echo of its being “silenced” (dämam) in 
Josh. 10:12. This observation further strengthens the claim that holy war traditions have 
influenced the idea of the day of Yahweh. The darkening of the heavenly luminaries as 
an accompaniment to Yahweh’s punishment of his enemies is also found in Ezk. 32:7. 
Here, however, there is no explicit reference to the day of Yahweh, and the enemy 
threatened in this fashion is the Egyptian Pharaoh. 

Eccl. 12:2 also mentions the darkening of the moon together with the sun and the 
Stars, but without suggesting that this is a sign of divine anger. It signifies instead the 
coming of old age, when sight begins to fail so that even the great sources of light upon 
earth no longer appear bright. 


II. The Moon as an Object of Illicit Worship. Five passages in the OT refer to the 
moon, together with other heavenly bodies, as an object of illicit worship. Four of these 
emanate from writers of the Deuteronomistic school (Dt. 4:19; 17:3; 2 K. 23:5; Jer. 8:2), 
so that they clearly point to the religious situation in the last years of the kingdom of 
Judah and during the Babylonian exile. The widespread popularity of veneration of the 
moon as a deity, seen in Canaanite-Phoenician religion, makes it evident that this practice 
was not limited to a relatively brief period of time. In contrast to the great popularity of 
sun worship in ancient Israel, traces of lunar mythology and cult objects are quite limited, 
although not entirely absent. 

The cultic observance in which this element is clearest is Passover (>NDB psh), which 
exhibits a number of lunar features. The cultic significance of the new moon day supports 
this observation, as does the early association of the new moon day with the Sabbath (— 
NAW sbr). Further relics of an ancient lunar cult are to be seen in the use of moon pendants 
as amulets (cf. Jgs. 8:21,26; Isa. 3:18).!° Even so, the sum total of such relics of lunar 
imagery and mythology in ancient Israel is not large, so that its being singled out in the 
admonitions of the Deuteronomistic writers calls for some comment. Dt. 4:19, elaborat- 
ing the second commandment of the Decalog, contains an admonition against regarding 
the moon as an object of worship. In similar fashion, Dt. 17:3 raises the possibility that 
an Israelite might be found guilty of infringing the requirements of the first command- 
ment by worshipping “the sun or the moon or any of the host of heaven.” In this case, it 
may be assumed that the moon is not a token or symbol of Yahweh but amounts to another 
god. In 2 K. 23:5, it is recorded that Josiah removed the idolatrous priests (k*mdarim) of 
the cities of Judah and round about Jerusalem, who had burned incense to the moon, as 
well as to other heavenly bodies and to Ba‘al. Worship of such phenomena, including 


10 This interpretation is argued by McKay, 115f. 
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the moon, ıs reported by Jer. 8:2 as the sin of the kings, priests, prophets, and other 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, for which they are to be punished with death by Yahweh. 

It is not immediately obvious why the Deuteronomic movement should have focused 
so sharply and directly on the sin of worshipping the moon and other natural phenomena. 
The popularity of such lunar and astral symbolism in religion may well have increased 
during Assyrian suzerainty over Judah. The Assyrians may even have imposed such 
features directly, although this is not confirmed. But the proven antiquity of such lunar, 
solar, and astral features in Israel’s religious inheritance from Canaan makes it the more 
likely source. Once Josiah’s reform had removed the more blatant and obvious features 
of Canaanite rites and imagery, those features that could not be abolished by official 
command actually gained in popularity. The sudden emergence of sharp polemic on the 
part of the Deuteronomistic school against veneration of the moon and other heavenly 
bodies was necessary to carry out the reforming aims of its leaders. These phenomena 
were not in themselves images of gods or of Yahweh; but they could be so interpreted, 
and therefore demanded the special attention of the Deuteronomistic reformers. 

A further reference to worship of the moon appears in Job 31:26, as part of Job’s oath 
of clearance. He declares his innocence of all forms of religious or moral offense of which 
he might possibly be accused. He includes the possibility that he might have looked 
reverently at the sun on account of its brilliance or at the moon moving across the sky in 
its splendor. Of any such offense, Job declares that he is totally innocent. 


IV. 1.Month. That the phases of the moon provided a simple and readily observable 
method of calculating the passage of time is fundamental to the calendrical reckoning of 
the ancient world and to its general awareness of the temporal dimension. So impressive, 
in fact, is the inherent value of the moon as a means of reckoning time that Gen. 1:14 
affirms this as the primary purpose of its creation. The lunar month of 29 days, 12 hours, 
and 44 minutes gives a lunar year of a little more than 354 days, falling approximately 
11 days short of the solar year. This fact is responsible for so many of the difficulties of 
the ancient world in developing a satisfactory calendar that it became the central reason 
for the development of different calendrical systems. 

Within the literature of the OT, the observation of the moon and its use in reckoning 
the divisions of the year is often indicated by the noun hödes, which denotes the time 
when the moon renews itself. For most of the biblical period, it is certain that the 
calculation of each month was reckoned from the first appearance of the new moon (Ex. 
23:15; 34:18). In ancient Egypt, however, the new month was reckoned from the time 
the moon became full; it has been suggested” that this may also have been true for Israel 
in its earliest period. That ancient Israel borrowed the Canaanite-Phoenician names of 
the months is shown by the occasional use of these old names (1 K. 6:37: Ziv; 1 K. 6:38: 
Bul; 1 K. 8:2: Ethanim). Since Ugaritic texts show the use of yrh for such calendrical 
dating of months, it may be significant that the OT uses yerah for these dates. In later 
usage, however, it is noteworthy that Aéddes is used consistently for recording dates. 


11 Cf. A. Strobel, “Monat,” BHHW, II (1964), 1232. 
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probably deriving instead from an onomatopoetic root rg, we shall discuss yrq I briefly 
here. This root appears in Ethiop. waraga, “spit,” and Arab. rig, “sputum,” as well as in 
Jewish Aram. yrg, “spit out,” and in Imperial Aramaic in the form yrwgn, “they spit.”* 
In the OT, yrq I occurs in 2 passages: Nu. 12:14 (yaréq yaraq) and Dt. 25:9 (wyarqa). 
Both verses use the act of spitting to express contempt for and rejection of what is spat 
out. Ahikar® similarly affirms that at first a throne is built for the liar; but as soon as his 
lies are discovered, people spit in his face. In Nu. 12:14 (spoken by Yahweh), Miriam’s 
exclusion for seven days as a punishment for leprosy is justified on the grounds that she 
would have been shamed (tikkälöm) seven days if her father had spat in her face. Lev. 
15:8, on the contrary, prescribes that anyone spat upon (rgg) by someone who has a 
discharge must wash his clothes and bathe himself and is unclean only until the evening. 
According to Dt. 25:9°, a wife whose husband has died avenges the refusal of levirate 
marriage by pulling the sandal off the foot of her dead husband’s brother and spitting in 
his face. In the ancient world, even spitting on the ground could be forbidden out of 
magical considerations: Herodotus’ reports that Deiokes, the king of the Medes, 
prohibited laughing and spitting in his presence. In Sophocles’ Antigone,® Haimon 
refuses to speak to his father Creon, who is to blame for the death of Antigone, his bride: 
he spits in his face and falls upon his sword. 


2. yrq II. The meaning of the root identified as yrg II in Biblical Hebrew is “be or 
become green or yellow.” Just as Egyp. w3d, “green,” connected etymologically with 
Semitic wrg,? is derived from the papyrus plant!" and Arab. ahdar, “green,” from 
hadr/hadir, “the fresh green of plants”!! (cf. the etymological connection in English 
between “green” and “grass”), so in Hebrew the basic use of the root wrq/yrq is to 
describe the “greening” of flora.!? Asimilar situation obtains in Akkadian, where the root 
appears primarily as the adj. (w)argu(m), “yellow, green,” which serves to describe plants 
(but also animals and clothing and other green objects). We also find the nouns argu, 
especially with the meaning “greens,” and (w)argütu(m), “greenness, freshness.”!? The 
Akkadian verb waräqu, “turn yellow” (of a face),'* can be interpreted naturally as a 
denominative. In Arabic, too, the verb warraga (also IV) derives from the noun warag, 


3 Cf. Bab. Yebam. 39b < Dt. 25:9. 

* Ahikar 133. 

> Ahikar 133. 

6 Cf. T.Zeb. 3:4. 

7 Hist. 1.9. 

8 1230ff. 

9 O, Rössler, “Das Ägyptische als semitische Sprache,” in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, eds., 
Christentum am Roten Meer, 1(1971), 316. 

10 H. Kees, Farbensymbolik in ägyptischen religiösen Texten. NAWG, 1943/11, 425. 

11 W. Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen in der Sprache der altarabischen Dichtung 
(Wiesbaden, 1965), 116, 306. 

12 Gradwohl, 33. 

13 CAD, 1/2 (1968), 300-302. 

14 B. Meissner, Beiträge zum assyrischen Wörterbuch, Il. AS, 4 (1932), 27. 
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yrq: yärög once, yäräg 3 times, yereg 8 times, yerägön 6 times, and y’ragraq 3 times. 
The proper names yargön and (possibly) yorq? “am occur once each. The occurrences are 
scattered throughout the OT and their distribution does not suggest any conclusions. 


Il. Nouns. 

1. yarég. The hapax legomenon yärög appears in Job 39:8 with the meaning “green 
thing.” The wild ass that pastures in the mountains must work hard to find its food; it 
searches out every green thing. 


2. yaraq. The noun yaraq has the specialized meaning “(green) vegetables.” In the 
description of the promised land, Dt. 11:10 states that, unlike a vegetable garden (gan 
hayyäräg) in the riverine civilization of Egypt, the land does not need to be irrigated by 
human labor; because it lies in the rain belt, it is watered “by the rain from heaven.” A 
vegetable garden is also called gan-yardq in 1 K. 21:2. Ahab wants to have Naboth’s 
vineyard for a képon lachänön (LXX 20:2). According to Prov. 15:17, a dinner of 
vegetables (“ruhat yäräg; LXX xenismös lachänön) cooked with love is better than a 
fatted ox served with hatred. 


3. yereg. The segholate noun yereg is used twice with “éseb (Gen. 1:30; 9:3) to denote 
the green foliage of plants.?? Similarly, Ex. 10:15 uses it with ba “és to denote the green 
leaves of a tree. In Nu. 22:4, it is qualified by hassädeh: the green (grass) of the field is 
devoured by cattle. In 3 passages, yereq is qualified by deSe’.°° In the oracle to 
Sennacherib in 2 K. 19:21-31 (par. Isa. 37:22-32), a secondary insertion into the text, 
2 K. 19:26 uses the natural image of withering vegetation to describe the fate of the cities 
taken by Sennacherib: “They have become like plants of the field (“éseb sädeh), and like 
tender grass (wirag dese’), like grass on the housetops (h“sir gaggöt), ‘dried out’ by ‘the 
east wind’.” In Ps. 37:2, similarly, the m*ré ‘im and 'öse ‘awd are threatened with fading 
like the grass (häsir) and withering like the green herb (yereq deSe’). In Isa. 15:6, yereq 
appears without further qualification in a lament over Moab. The grass (häsir), the new 
growth (dese”), and thus everything green (yereg) have withered and vanished—a vivid 
picture of the destruction of Moab. As punishment for breaking a treaty, one inscription 
threatens that no more vegetation (hsr), greenery (yrg), or grass (hw) will be seen.?! 


4. yerägön. The noun yerägön is used 5 times in the OT to denote a disease infecting 
grain; it always follows Siddapdn. It appears in v. 22 of Dt. 28:15-68 (a curse); in 1 K. 
8:37 (par. 2 Ch. 6:28), in the prayer of dedication of the temple, as a plague that causes 
the people to resort to prayer; and in Am. 4:9, in the context of an invective against the 
cult pilgrims, as a plague that should cause them to repent and return to Yahweh. Hag. 


2 W. H. Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT, 17 (1973), 150ff.; 
C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 161ff.; O. H. Steck, Der 
Schöpfungsbericht der Priesterschrift. FRLANT, 115 (1975), 137£., esp. nn. 558, 560. 

30 —> RWT dese’ (deshe’). 

31 KAI, 222 A. 28f.; cf. also II.4 below. 
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2:17 is probably borrowed from the Amos passage. The terms Siddäpön and yerägön 
constitute a stereotyped pair in the topos of a “catalogue of calamities.”3? Dalman?? 
defines yerägön as “the fading of the tips of the green grain resulting from “worm growth’ 
during a period of prolonged drought.” In Jer. 30:6, yerägön describes the face of people 
terrified at the day of Yahweh. The LXX translates here (LXX 37:2) and in 1 K. 8:37 
(Origen only); 2 Ch. 6:28; Am. 4:9 with ikteros, “jaundice”;** in Am. 4:9, where Siddapén 
is rendered by pyrösis, “fever,” the LXX is thinking of human diseases (cf. the Syr. of 
2 Ch. 6:28: $whn” wswng”, “boils and affliction”; the Arabic is similar).° 


5. y‘raqraq. In the section on leprous garments of the laws governing ritual purity, 
Lev. 13:47-49 describes the “infection” of wool and linen cloth or leather as a true case 
of leprosy if the disease shows greenish (y’ragrag) or reddish ("*damdam) spots that are 
the product of mildew. Lev. 14:37 discusses the infection of houses with leprosy in a 
similarly systematic way: it is present if the fungus covering the walls consists of 
“greenish or reddish nests” (qa "rüröt y'ragraqgöt 6 “damdammdt) appearing deeper 
than the surface. In other words, light gray mildew was not considered dangerous, 
whereas “an unusual and changing coloration” was a sign of danger requiring protective 
measures.>® 

The singular of the reduplicating form y*ragragq appears only in the much-debated Ps. 
68.37 Verse 14(13) is a famous crux interpretum. There is a formal and contextual parallel 
in Ethiop. waragriq*® in the thirty-fifth discourse of “Physiologus,” “On the Dove,” 
describing the various markings of doves. The interpretations of the dove in v. 14(13) 
that are of significance for defining y’ragraq divide into two groups: either (1) the 
description of the dove reflects a real dove, or (2) it describes an artifact. In the first case, 
we can ignore the question of whether the poet is really thinking of doves, either as 
carriers of messages (Eerdmans) or as associated with royal courts (Isserlin), or is using 
a natural image metaphorically, so that the dove represents Israel (the Jewish interpreta- 
tion). In this case, the author’s words (kan‘pé yönä nehpä bakkesep w“’ebröteyhä 
biraqragq härüs) were inspired by the play of colors on a dove shining in the sunlight. In 
the second case, the poet is assumed to have been picturing a dove made of some 
unspecified material covered with metal—silver, gold, or possibly bronze. (Cf. the dove 
from Susa, now in the Louvre, probably dating from the latter part of the second 


32 W. Rudolph, Amos. KAT, XIII/2 (1971), 179f.; H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. 
trans. 1977), 212ff. 

33 Aus, 1/2 (1928), 326. 

34 Cf. Akk. awurrigänum, amurrigänu, “jaundice” (AHw, I [1965], 92a), the probable source 
of Syr. m*rigana’. 

35 For a different interpretation, see Gradwohl, 31. 

36 K, Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, IV (1966), 185. 

37 See, e.g., E. W. E. Reuss, Der achtundsechzigste Psalm (Jena, 1851); also S. Mowinckel, 
Der achtundsechzigste Psalm. ANVAO, II, 1953/1; J. Vlaardingerbroek, Psalm 68 (diss., Amster- 
dam, 1973). 

38 Erroneously cited by KBL? as waragrüg. 

39 Ed. F. Hommel (Leipzig, 1877), 28, 80, and xxvi-xxvii. 
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millennium B.C.; it is 8 cm. [3 in.] long, made of lapis lazuli, and covered with gold.*”) 
The meaning of y‘ragraq in either case would be “glistening yellowish-green”;*! if the 
dove is covered with metal, neither verdigris nor patina is necessarily involved. 


6. Names with yrq. There are two proper names that are probably connected with the 
root yrq. 

a. yorq’ am. The personified toponym yorq? ‘am, cited in 1 Ch. 2:44 as a descendant 
of Caleb and frequently identified with the toponym yogd“’äm in Josh. 15:56,*? may 
derive from the root yrg, as the Amorite parallel and certain Old South Arabic names 
suggest.* Now the names based solely on the root wrgq/yrq are easy to interpret; it is 
more difficult, however, to interpret yorg’"äm as a phrase name based on the root yrg and 
the element ‘am. One might be tempted to posit a different root, for example rq‘, with 
prefix and suffix; but this approach, too, does little to clarify the meaning of the name.** 
The uncertainty regarding the history and interpretation of the name yorq’’am makes it 
inadvisable to try to derive from it additional information about the root yrq or to interpret 
the name on the basis of the extended semantic field of yrq. 

b. yargön. Josh. 19:46, in the description of Dan’s territory, uses the phrase üme 
hayyargön w*haraqqon. The text appears to be corrupt; most scholars follow the LXX 
in deleting the second name as dittography. But the remaining expression mé hayyargön, 
which today is used for the Nahr el-"Aujä, still raises questions. It might actually refer 
to a wadi or watercourse descriptively called “the greenish (stream).” On the other hand, 
hayyargön could be a place name,* bearing no less eloquent witness to its fertile 
environment. In this case, the adjacent stream would have been named after the place. 
There are parallels for both usages: cf. mé hayyarden in Josh. 3:8,13; etc. and mé meröm 
in Josh. 11:7. Thus if hayyargön is the original text, it is an appellative describing either 
the yellowish-green color of a stream or the fertile environment of a village in the “green 
countryside.” 


IV. Summary. The Qumran texts contain no derivatives of the root yraq. 

a. The LXX uses ptyein and emptyein to translate yäraq, lächanon and chlörös to 
translate yereq, and ikteros to translate yerägön. 

b. The various terms under discussion refer primarily to phenomena involving 
vegetation. Originally, the root probably denoted the color of leaves; this meaning best 
accounts for the various specific usages. The root appears in theologically important 
passages in Gen. 1:30, where God gives plants to animals and human beings to use as 
food, and in Gen, 9:3, where God gives human beings permission to eat not only plants 


40 A. Schafer and W. Andrae, Die Kunst des Alten Orients (Berlin, 1925), no. 482. 

41 Cf. also B. Kedar-Kopfstein, “IM zähäb (zähäbh),” TDOT, IV, 34. 

42 E.g., F.-M. Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, II (Paris, °1967), 365. 

43 See I.2 above. 

44 For a proposal that emends the consonantal skeleton of the name, see W. F. Albright, “The 
Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age,” AASOR, 6 (1926), 22, with n. 36. 

45 Cf. OSA wrg as the name of an oasis (CIH, 375, 1 = Ja 550, 1). 
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but also the flesh of animals. In Dt. 28:22; 1 K. 8:37 (par.); and Am. 4:9, the unhealthy 


yellowing of grain is a sign that God has withheld his blessing. 
Kellermann 


WI yaras; WHY yrésa; WY yrussä, WIN möras; WY mörasä 
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lexica, such as KBL*, KBL’, and THAT, are often less careful than earlier ones in 
distinguishing meanings. The present article represents a fresh approach to the sources. 
On questions of textual criticism, the reader is referred to Lohfink’s “Textkritisches zu 
wT im AT,” which will not always be cited for each case. 


1. Distribution in the OT. 

a. Qal. The gal of yr$ occurs 161 times in the OT, counting the following uncertain 
passages: Lev. 25:46; Nu. 14:24; Josh. 1:11 (/rSth), 15 (wyrstm); Jgs. 14:15; Prov. 30:23; 
Am. 9:12; Ob. 20a conj. (correction of a homoioteleuton); and not counting Nu. 21:32 
(K); Dt. 2:31 (r§); Mic. 6:15 conj.; Zeph. 2:4 (ygr5wh). Of these, 62 are in Deuteronomy 
and 28 in Joshua—2 Kings, so that a total of 90 are in the Deuteronomistic history. An 
additional 32 occurrences in the other books continue Deuteronomic or Deuteronomistic 
usage. The remaining 39 are concentrated in Gen. 15; Jer. 49; Obadiah; cf. also Neh. 9; 
Ps. 37; Ezk. 33. There is only 1 occurrence in Proverbs, and none in Job or the Megilloth. 
The context is usually prose; the most common literary types are laws, forensic discourse, 
narrative, and parenesis. The occurrences in blessings (Gen. 24:60; Dt. 33:23) and 
prophetic oracles appear to reflect ancient usage. Those in Wisdom psalms, psalms 
recounting Heilsgeschichte, prose prayers, and late strata of the prophetic books presup- 
pose Deuteronomic usage. From the diachronic perspective, there are datable occur- 
rences from all periods between the court history of David (2 S. 14:7) and the 
Chronicler’s history. Late shifts in meaning show that the qal was always part of the 
living language. 

b. Niphal. The niphal occurs only 3 times in Proverbs and once in the Joseph story in 
Genesis, where the style is influenced by Wisdom Literature. It is therefore attested only 
in the language of wisdom. It would be a mistake to emend some or all of these 
occurrences to a hophal of rwS.! 

c. Piel. There is only a single occurrence of the piel, Dt. 28:42—unless Jgs. 14:15 is 
to be read as piel. 

d. Hiphil. There are 64 occurrences of the hiphil, counting Nu. 21:32 (Q); 33:53a; 
Josh. 8:7; 1 S. 2:7, and not counting Nu. 14:24; Jgs. 1:19; Ob. 17 (mériséhem). Of these, 
7 are from Deuteronomy and 39 from Joshua-2 Kings, so that the Deuteronomistic 
history accounts for 46. An additional 11 continue Deuteronomistic style. The distribu- 
tion of the remaining 7 is random. Within the Deuteronomistic history, occurrences are 
concentrated in Josh. 13-17 (11); Jgs. 1 (12). Other concentrations appear in Nu. 33; Dt. 
9; Josh. 23; Jgs. 11. The qal also occurs in these passages. The hiphil usually appears in 
prose, most often in narrative summaries or lists. It appears in poetry in Ex. 15:9; 1 S. 
2:7; Job 13:26; 20:15; Ps. 44:3(Eng. v. 2); Zec. 9:4. Diachronically, there are occurrences 
antedating Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic literature, but they cannot be dated 
precisely; 2 occurrences in poetry (Ex. 15:9; 1 S. 2:7), a few in narrative (Nu. 14:12; 
21:32; 32:39; Josh. 14:12), and some of the list material in Jgs. 1; Josh. 13-17 can be 
assigned more or less probably to the pre-Deuteronomic period. New meanings appear 


1 Cf. Lohfink, Mélanges Dominique Barthélemy, 273-288. 
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in the latest occurrences (2 Ch. 20:11; Ezr. 9:12; Job 13:26). The hiphil therefore always 
remained part of the living language. 

e. Nouns. The nouns y‘résa (2 occurrences) and möräs (2 occurrences, not counting 
Job 17:11) appear to be rare words, either archaizing or consciously poetic. The nouns 
y*russa (14 occurrences) and möräsä (9 occurrences), on the contrary, are attested around 
the exilic period as elements in the popular language concerning property ownership (Jer. 
32:8; Ezk. 11:15; 33:24). They owe their relative frequency, however, solely to the fact 
that particular groups of writers chose them both as technical terms in their own specialized 
language: y‘rus$a in the Deuteronomistic material, môrāšâ in Ezekiel and P®. The latter 
appears also in the psalm in which the Blessing of Moses (basically an early text) 1s set 
(Dt. 33:4), but in a stratum that is presumably later and hard to assign diachronically. 

f. Names, reset, tirö$. The root yr$ appears also in the woman’s name y’rusä (y’rusa') 
and the place name méreSet gat (gentilic hammörasti). Whether the words reset, “net,” 


and firös, “wine” and/or “must,” derive from this root is disputed and probably unlikely. 


2. Qal. The qal of yr$ occurs only 8 times without a grammatical object. The object 
is personal (an individual or a people) in 25 cases, inanimate (usually real property or 
national territory) in 128. Only in Hos. 9:6 do we find both an animate and an inanimate 
object. There is a semantic difference between the qal with a personal object and the qal 
with an inanimate object. Considerations of space prevent us from doing more than 
recording the results of our semantic analysis of the qal.- 

a. With Personal Objects. The passages in which the qal of yrs has a personal object 
include Gen. 21:10; 2 S. 14:7; and Jer. 49:1a, where no object is specified. They date 
from the court history of David (2 S. 14:7) to the late legislation of the Pentateuch (Nu. 
27:11). The central semantic element is “legal succession.” 

The legal realm in question is the family; what is handed on is family leadership, even 
when a concrete object appears to be the center of attention: Gen. 15:3f.; 21:10; Nu. 
27:11; 2 S. 14:7; Prov. 30:23. Gen. 21:12 contains a quasi-definition: “Through Isaac 
shall it come to pass that one can speak of Abraham’s continuance through generations 
to come.” Normally the first son becomes the father’s legal successor; in the absence of 
such a son, however, there are alternatives (Gen. 15:3; Nu. 27:8-11). 

In prophetic oracles, this meaning is transferred metaphorically to the nation: cf. Isa. 
54:3; Jer. 49:1f.; Hos. 9:6. 

It is probably against this background that a specialized Deuteronomistic usage 
evolved (Dt. 2:12,21,22; 9:1; 11:23; 12:2,29; 18:14; 19:1; 31:3; Jgs. 11:23,24). Here by 
right of conquest one people or nation succeeds another in ruling over a territory. This 
right of conquest is undergirded by divine providence and action, which can be expressed 
in a play on words using the hiphil of yr$ (Dt. 9:1; 11:23; 18:14; Jgs. 11:23f.). Here there 
is more emphasis on the territory than there is on the object in question in the preceding 
group of passages. A quasi-definition appears in Dt, 11:23f.: “Every place on which the 
sole of your foot treads shall be yours.” For post-Deuteronomistic usage, cf. Am. 9:12. 


2 For a study of the individual occurrences, see Lohfink, BZ, N.S. 27 (1983), 14-33. 
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b. With Inanimate Objects. The passages in which the gal of yr$ has an inanimate 
object include Dt. 1:21; 2:24; Jgs. 14:15; Jer. 8:10; Mic. 1:15, where no object is 
specified. There are 133 occurrences, of which about 100 are Deuteronomic or 
Deuteronomistic. 

In almost every case, an appropriate translation is “take possession of the object 
named.” Only in very late passages does this usage come to refer also to inheritance of 
the family’s wealth by whoever takes over family leadership when the father dies. Earlier 
contexts always involve “acquisition” of something additional, without stipulating the 
specific mode of acquisition, usually purchase. 

In Jgs. 14:15, yrš refers to the wedding guests’ receiving presents from the bridegroom 
or the receiving of the object of a wager (undergarments and festal garments). In 1 K. 
21:15,16,18,19, it refers to taking possession of Naboth’s vineyard, title to which was 
disputed. This possession probably involved the act of perambulation or crossing (cf. the 
associated verb yrd). In pre-Deuteronomic passages and those not influenced by 
Deuteronomistic usage, the most common meaning is probably acquisition through right 
of conquest after a battle or war (cf. Dt. 33:23). In Gen. 24:60 (as well as Gen. 22:17, 
which depends on the latter), the object is the “city gate,” probably signifying sovereignty 
over the city; in Ps. 83:13(12), it is “the pastures of God”; in Mic. 1:15, a city; in Jer. 
8:10, fields; in Hab. 1:6, “habitations”; and in Isa. 14:21; Ob. 19f., territories. Here, too, 
the objects clearly can vary and yr$ is often used by metonymy. Almost everywhere it 
can be translated “capture.” 

The situation is different in the early accounts of wars and battles (Nu. 13:30; 14:24; 
21:24; Josh. 19:47; Jgs. 3:13; the Mesha inscription’ belongs in this context typological- 
ly). Here other verbs precede and follow in the narrative sequence, so that yrš does not 
mean “capture” in the comprehensive sense. Whether it denotes a juridically significant 
act (as in the story of Naboth) or confirms the outcome of the preceding battles remains 
an open question. There is no reference to settlement. 

Deuteronomistic usage derives directly from these texts. Here the subject of yrS is 
invariably “all Israel” or at least a group of tribes. The object is the territory promised 
by Yahweh. A new element is Yahweh’s “gift” of the land.* The distribution of the land 
among the tribes and clans comes later. 

Deuteronomistic literature and the texts dependent on it then frequently use cliches 
containing yr$ to refer to these Deuteronomistic conquest narratives. The semantics 
remain the same. When the context recalls Yahweh’s oath to “give” the land to the 
patriarchs, the reference is probably to Gen. 15:7-21. The frequent use of yrs in 
conjunction with a verb of motion ("älä, “abar, bö’) recalls its use with yrd in the story 
of Naboth. Is there some suggestion that at least originally yr$ denoted a concrete 
symbolic act through which possession was taken of a place (cf. also Dt. 11:24; Josh. 
1:3)? It is impossible to reach any certain conclusion. 

Dt. 30:5; Ezr. 9:11; Jer. 30:3 use the Deuteronomistic idiom for the peaceful resettle- 


3 KAI, 181.7. 
4 Cf. IL6.a below. 
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ment of the ancient Israelite homeland after the exile. Here, however, there are probably 
also overtones of another usage of yr3. Lev. 20:24; 2 K. 17:24; Isa. 61:7; Ezk. 36:12; Ob. 
17 appear to indicate that yrš, independently of its use in Deuteronomistic literature, 
could be used without military overtones for the return from exile and even earlier for 
the possession of land bestowed by royal decree or the comparable redistribution of land 
in a year of release (cf. also Isa. 34:17). In this case, the Deuteronomistic cliche of human 
yr§ in conjunction with divine ntn developed not only from early military narratives but 
also from the language of royal or communal redistribution of property.° 

Another meaning of the gal with the land as its object is attested only from the time 
of the exile: “own, enjoy possession of.” This meaning is more or less likely in Josh. 
1:15b; 1 Ch. 28:8; Ps. 25:13; 37:9,11,22,29,34; 69:36(35); Isa. 34:11,17; 57:13; 60:21; 
63:18; 65:9b; Ezk. 33:25,26; 35:10. Its presence should not be posited, however, in the 
Deuteronomistic passages where the occupation of the land under Joshua and in the 
period of the judges depends on prior observance of the law (with the possible exception 
of Dt. 16:20). Instead of “eres, the object can be a more or less vague feminine suffix (cf. 
Ps. 69:36[35]; Isa. 34:17; 65:9b; Ezk. 35:10). This meaning of yrš + ‘eres may have arisen 
through contamination of the Deuteronomistic expression with the wisdom idiom Skn + 
“eres (cf. the occurrences in Ps. 37). 

In postexilic texts, we find traces of Aramaic influence on the semantic development 
of yrs. Here the qal with an inanimate object takes on the meaning “inherit (something),” 
thus entering the family domain and becoming a parallel term to nhl. It can refer to 
individual objects or even slaves. The texts in question are: Lev. 25:46; Nu. 36:8; Neh. 
9:25; Ps. 25:13(7); Isa. 57:13(?); 65:9a. 


3. Niphal. As Prov. 30:7-9 suggests, the niphal of yrs appears related more closely in 
meaning to the group of words deriving from > WY rwš, “be poor,” than to the gal of 
yrs. This presented no problem during the period before triliteral theories had carried the 
day and influenced the general feeling for the language. In the period of David, the 
derivatives of rwš were part of the general language. Later they clearly became restricted 
to the specialized language of wisdom—unlike the words for “poor” that subsequently 
became theologically productive. The distribution of rwš parallels that of the niphal of 
yrs. In Gen. 45:11, the subject of the verb is not only Jacob and his family but also 
kol-"*Ser-lak, undoubtedly including flocks and herds, as suggested by the longer parallel 
series in v. 10. In other words, the point is not that people become “poor” through loss 
of domestic animals and other property. Instead, the niphal of yrs denotes a general loss, 
an overall reduction, affecting human beings, their domestic animals, and their other 
possessions as a whole. This meaning agrees with the opposite expressed in Prov. 20:13; 
30:9: “have plenty of bread.” This conclusion is not contradicted by the use of “ragged 
clothing” in parallel in Prov. 23:21, an effect limited to human beings. In all these 
passages, there is an association with eating, drinking, and sleeping—the most basic 
forms of human regeneration and their opposites. 


> Cf. I1.6.a below. 
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4. Piel. According to Jenni’s illuminating explanation,® the piel in Dt. 28:42 (its only 
occurrence) adds the element of regular repetition to the single act expressed by the qal: 
all your trees and the fruit of your ground the locust shall take possession of, year after 
year. The metaphorical use of the word with a nonhuman subject is similar to the use of 
the gal in Isa. 34:11. Cf. also Isa. 14:23; Hos. 9:6. 


5. Hiphil.’ 

a. “Make Poor.” In early texts not influenced by Deuteronomistic usage, the meaning 
“make poor” is apparent from the hiphil of yrs. This is certain in 1 S. 2:7 and probable 
in Ex. 15:9; Job 20:15; Zec. 9:4, Semantically, this usage of the hiphil is associated more 
closely with rw§ than with yrš. Except in Ex. 15:9, the subject is always God.® 

b. “Destroy.” There is a realistic possibility that Nu. 14:12 is pre-Deuteronomistic. 
The most plausible translation is: “I will strike them with the pestilence and destroy 
them.” In addition to the meaning “make poor,” we must therefore also reckon with the 
pre-Deuteronomistic meaning “destroy.” It is possible that this meaning developed out 
of the former, so that we are still in the semantic field of rw. 

Josh. 13:12,13; 14:12; 15:14,63; 16:10; 17:12,13(twice),18; Jgs. 1:19a,19b,20,21,27, 
28,29,30,31,32,33 and possibly also Nu. 21:32; 32:39 constitute a relatively self-contained 
corpus of texts; in each case, it is often difficult to decide whether we are dealing with an 
early text or an empathic formulation on the part of a Deuteronomistic author, redactor, 
or glossator. Here the hiphil of yr$ means “destroy someone so that someone else can 
possess his property,” “do away with someone (as owner).” This meaning is related 
semantically to the qal of yr$. In Josh. 14:12 (admittedly a relatively late passage), we find 
a formal quotation of a word of Yahweh, which can only be Nu. 14:24, where the textually 
preferable Samaritan version has the gal of yr3 with an inanimate object. The variant hiphil, 
being person-oriented, was obviously felt to be preferable to the object-oriented qal of the 
pre-Deuteronomistic conquest accounts. The personal use of the gal belonged semanti- 
cally to the realm of normal family succession and was therefore unavailable. The various 
texts in this corpus are reports or lists of successful or unsuccessful attempts at conquest. 
The subject is never Yahweh. Only in two cases is it all Israel; usually it is Moses, Caleb, 
a clan, or a tribe. The object is never the Canaanites as a group. It is specific peoples, 
population groups, kings, territories, or cities. When territories or cities are mentioned, 
their inhabitants are probably meant (compare Jgs. 1:27f. with Josh. 17:12). 

The usual translation of the hiphil in these passages (following the tradition of the 
Targumim) is “drive out”; the tradition stemming from the LXX and Vulg. uses “destroy” 
or the like. Now “driving out” implies more than simply removing others from a place 
by force. In a positive sense, it rules out destruction and suggests that those driven out 
can continue to live somewhere else. None of these texts carries any hint of this second 


6 Pp. 212f. 

? For reasons of space, the following discussion can present only conclusions and the most 
important references; for the entire semantic analysis of the hiphil, see Lohfink, BZ, N.S. 27 (1983), 
14-33. 

8 For a fuller discussion of these passages, see ibid. 
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element. In any case, the Deuteronomistic editing of this group of texts assumes the 
meaning “destroy.” Therefore this meaning, supported by Nu. 14:12 as the probable 
pre-Deuteronomistic meaning, is much more likely here.’ 

In the clearly Deuteronomistic passages using the hiphil of yrS, it is even clearer that 
we are dealing with the meaning “destroy someone so that his property can be taken.” 
Besides the human object (usually the peoples of Canaan), we usually find the qualifica- 
tion mipp*né + N (always the Israelites): Ex. 34:24; Nu. 32:21; 33:52,(53),55; Dt. 4:38; 
9:4,5; 18:12; Josh. 3:10; 13:6; 23:9; Jgs. 2:21; 11:23,24b; 1 K. 14:24; 21:26; 2 K. 16:3 
par. 2 Ch. 28:3; 2 K. 17:8; 21:2 par. 2 Ch. 33:2. With the same meaning, millipné occurs 
in Dt. 11:23; Josh. 23:5,13; 2 Ch. 20:7. An equivalent suffix appears in Jgs. 11:24a. With 
this group we should also include Dt. 7:17; 9:3; Josh. 8:7; Jgs. 2:23; Ps. 44:3(2). There 
is no clearly Deuteronomic occurrence. With few exceptions, Yahweh is the subject of 
the verb. In contrast to the preceding group, the action is usually successful. There are 
17 passages referring to the future, whereas all but 2 of the passages in the other group 
refer to the past. We are obviously dealing with an important expression of several 
Deuteronomistic strata, according to which, at the time of Israel’s military occupation of 
the land (“before Israel’s face”; cf. —> 135 päneh), Yahweh deprived the peoples of 
Canaan (who can be listed, described as great and powerful, and characterized in terms 
of their customs and “abominations”) of their rights to possession of the land by 
destroying them. The destruction of the earlier population is followed by the Israelites’ 
taking possession of the land, which is then distributed as an inheritance. In this context, 
several passages (Nu. 33:53; Dt. 9:3,4,5; 11:23; 18:12,14; Josh. 23:5; Jgs. 11:23,24; Ps. 
44:3f.[2f.]) contain a play on words involving the hiphil and qal of yrS. In the context of 
conquest, the latter also appears with personal objects. Yahweh “destroys” (hiphil) the 
peoples when Israel attacks; but it is Israel, rather than Yahweh, that takes possession of 
(qal) their right of succession; the focus of attention is on sovereignty over their territory. 

That these passages mean destruction, not ejection, is clear from Dt. 7:17 (referring 
back to.nsl, nkh, and hrm in 7:1f. and looking forward to “bd, nl, klh, and šmd in 7:20-24); 
9:3-5 (par. $md, kn’, "bd); 2 K. 21:2,9 (the hiphil of yrs and smd as corresponding terms 
framing a text). In Nu. 33:55f., there follows the idea of a “remnant,”!0 which also 
belongs to the context of military destruction."! 

c. Late Meanings. Only in 3 late passages does the hiphil of yrš occur as a regular 
causative based on the meaning of the qal. In these passages it appropriately takes a 
double accusative or an accusative of the object with ¥ + the person. The meaning in Job 
13:26 is based on the old meaning of the qal, “take possession of (something),” albeit 
metaphorically. By recording them in his heavenly book, God causes Job to take 
possession of the sins of his youth—i.e., charges them to his account. Ezr. 9:12 uses the 
qal’s late meaning, “inherit (something)”: the Judahites are to be able to “bequeath” the 
good of the land to their descendants. This same meaning is used by 2 Ch. 20:11 to 


9 For further discussion, including arguments on both sides, see ibid. 
10 —» N? yer (hiphil). 
li For further discussion, see Lohfink, BZ, N.S. 27 (1983), 14-33. 
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(property),” and murSitu, “chattels, booty,”'® is indirect, based on the primitive biliteral 
root *rz 17 

a. Aramaic and South Semitic. In Aramaic and the South Semitic languages, the 
meaning of all the verb forms derived from *wrt is restricted to the transfer of property 
through inheritance in its various phases and aspects. Within this semantic sphere, several 
of these languages have developed numerous nouns based on the root denoting the 
various subjects, objects, and acts involved in such transfer of property. The clear 
association of this group of words with inheritance parallels another observation: the root 
nhl, which (contra Gerleman) in Hebrew is used primarily for the inheritance of real 
property, either is totally absent (as in Aramaic) or is used outside the semantic field of 
transfer of property by inheritance (as in Arabic). 

The earliest occurrence of yrt in Aramaic!® may still bear witness to an earlier semantic 
situation: w'l yrt 5?[5]h “Sm, “may his root [the remnant of his destroyed family?] not 
possess/inherit a name.” The reading and interpretation of this curse, however, involve 
many uncertainties.!? 

b. Ugaritic. In Ugaritic, which, like Hebrew, has nhl as well as *wrt, there is a verbal 
noun yrt, “heir, successor,”*° probably vocalized yaritu. The 2 occurrences of finite verb 
forms, ‘rtm! (G stem) and 3trt*? (Gt stem), appear in comparable contexts. Both involve 
mythical battles among the gods. In each case, the object of the verb appears to be gold, 
which may possibly be a symbol of sovereignty. The most likely meaning is: “take hold 
or possession of (something).” There is also a personal name mrtd, which (among other 
possibilities) might be interpreted as “heritage of Adad.”? 

c. Moabite. The single Moabite occurrence of the verb in the Mesha inscription” is 
extraordinarily similar to the Hebrew use of the qal in early conquest reports: wyr$ 'mry 
“t k{l °r|s mhdb’ wysb bh ymh whsy ymy bnh, “And Omri took possession of all the land 
of Mahdeba, and he dwelt in it during his days and half the days of his sons.” A war has 
preceded. The object of the verb is a territory. It is followed by ysb, “dwell.” 

d. Phoenician-Punic. In contrast, the only occurrence of the root *wrt in Phoenician- 
Punic, many htršm bmyp‘l "dn® or mqny htr5 mbmyp'l `dn,?” appears to belong to the 
realm of inheritance. Conversely, the only Phoenician-Punic occurrence of nhl?’ clearly 


16 First identified by Zimmern, 17. 

17 The comparative material is dealt with in detail by Bird, 32-202. 

18 Sefire I (KAI, 222) C 24. 

19 For a detailed discussion, see Bird, 72-77. 

20 KTU, 1.14, 25; possibly also as a personal name in KTU, 4.154, 6; 4.188, 15 and in the 
Akkadian cuneiform text RS 8.213 in the form ia-ri-Su-nu. 

21 KTU, 1.21, 19. 

22 KTU, 1.3 MI, 47. 

23 KTU, 4.63 I, 13; cf. PNU, 160. 

24 KAI, 181.7. 

25 J.-G. Février, “Vir Sidonius,” Sem, 4 (1951/52), 15. 

26 DISO, 335f. 

27 W.F. Albright, “The Phoenician Inscriptions of the Tenth Century B.C. from Byblus,” JAOS, 
67 (1947), 158. 
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tiröS, “new wine,” proposes “tread, vinify” as the basic meaning. A conjectural wtiras 
in Mic. 6:15 provides him with an instance of this meaning. According to Snijders,?’ the 
meaning “tread down, trample” is even found in the MT, namely in Dt. 28:42; Isa. 63:18 
(probably not true). According to Haupt, one arrives at the other meanings of yrš via the 
intermediate senses “oppress” and “deprive of’; according to Snijders, the intermediate 
link is “set foot upon,” which was a symbolic way of claiming possession of a piece of 
land. Apart from any other arguments, however, it is dubious whether reset and tirös 
derive from *wrt at all. The noun reset, “net,” has a Ugaritic parallel in rt#, which can 
be derived more straightforwardly from the root rty, also found in Ugaritic (cf. Akk. 
raSu). In the case of firöS, there is evidence for a non-Semitic origin and for association 
with a divine name.?® 

There is some evidence for “tread (upon)” even apart from any theory about tirö$. 
In cases where the qal of yrs in Hebrew means “take possession of,” several passages 
suggest that there was a concrete action performed to take possession of newly acquired 
property, consisting in walking through or around it; this might be the origin of the 
sandal handed symbolically to the new owner. The question whether such a juridically 
relevant “entrance” might constitute the beginning of the semantic development of yrs 
is considered by Horst,?? Snijders,* and Schwertner.*! The Hebrew word > W125 kbs, 
comparable in certain respects to yrs, seems in fact to have had some such basic 
meaning. In the case of yrs, however, it may be objected that here again an isolated 
phenomenon, itself not clearly demonstrable and attested only in relatively late pas- 
Sages (the earliest being the story of Naboth), is used to explain a highly complex 
Situation evident much earlier. How does this theory, for example, explain the ap- 
pearance of gold rather than a piece of land as the object of the verb in Ugaritic? How 
does it explain the early Hebrew texts with personal objects? It is equally possible that 
a meaning “take formal possession of real property acquired by virtue of certain rights,” 
arising at some point in the course of the root’s semantic development, became 
associated secondarily with the usually concurrent act of entering or walking through. 
In this case, the Deuteronomistic authors could equally well have been alluding to this 
act in their use of yr$. 

Tur-Sinai,*? with firö$ in mind, proposes in addition to yr$ I, “inherit,” an independent 
root yrs Il, “press (out),” which he then associates with the verb in passages that have 
the meaning “drive out” (which he assumes). This appears to be an ad hoc hypothesis 
based on Job 20:15. 


II. Theological Usage. 
1. Secular Background. The qal of yr$ invariably has a human subject. The only 


37 P, 267. 

38 For details of this discussion, see Bird, 33-39 (rîrôš), 64-66 (refer). 
39 GSAT, 210. 

40 P, 268. 

41 Pp. 171-77. 

42 P. 314. 
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exception is Jer. 49:1, where the focus is only Milcom, albeit not as the real subject of 
the action. The gal is primarily a juridical term denoting secular procedures. Israel clearly 
did not want to involve Yahweh, its God, directly as the agent in such procedures. 
Therefore the qal of yr$ remained in a sense a nontheological term. This holds true also 
for the derived nouns, although comparable words like nah“lä could easily be used in 
speaking of Yahweh’s nah“lä. Only on the very fringes of the OT, in 2 Ch. 20:11, does 
the text speak of Yahweh’s y*rusSd, which Yahweh then bequeathed to the Israelites. 

The situation is different for the hiphil. Here Yahweh is often the subject, even in the 
earliest texts. The causative function of the hiphil, originally seemingly more closely 
related to rw than to yrs, obviously lent itself much more easily to theological usage. 

Now this does not mean that the gal never found its way into theological contexts. In 
fact, it even became a key word in such contexts. But the semantic structures are more 
complex, and God does not appear as the grammatical subject of the action denoted by 
the qal. 

When we discuss the theological usage of the qal, we must never lose sight of its basic 
secular nature. It is used for succession to family leadership (Gen. 15:3f.; 21:10; 2 S. 
14:7; Prov. 30:23), receiving gifts (Jgs. 14:15), taking possession of a field on the basis 
of dubious legal title (1 K. 21), resettlement of a territory by royal decree (2 K. 17:24), 
but above all acquisition of sovereignty and territory by right of context (in the original 
context of Nu. 13:30; 21:24; Josh. 19:47; Jgs. 3:13). All these passages speak of human 
action without any reference to God. Blessings that wish for conquest of cities (Gen. 
24:60) or regions (Dt. 33:23) are likewise not theological statements. The hope of those 
returning from exile to spread abroad in the the land, as expressed in Ezk. 33:23ff., even 
though it makes reference to the patriarch Abraham, is a defiant response to fate that 
reflects trust in the people’s own resources. 

Even the hiphil, in its primary meanings of “make poor” and “destroy,” can easily 
refer to human actions (Ex. 15:9; Nu. 21:32; 32:39; pre-Deuteronomistic texts describing 
successful or unsuccessful destruction of the enemy in Joshua and Jgs. 1). 

In the late period, when both qal and hiphil begin to have specialized reference to the 
process of inheritance within the family, the possibilities of secular usage expanded, even 
though the word had taken on theological overtones in the meantime. In particular, the 
root now entered the vocabulary of legislation (Lev. 25:46; Nu. 27:11; 36:8; Ezr. 9:12). 

The niphal of yr$ seems never to have been theologically productive; its context 
remained the realm of wisdom discourse. 


2. Ethical Judgment. Succession within a family, as when a son succeeds his father, 
is a good and normal process. But even in this context there are extreme possibilities that 
make the earth tremble because they would be unendurable: when a maid, for example, 
succeeds her mistress (Prov. 30:23). Even more easily, taking possession of newly 
acquired property can lead to injustice, such as provokes Yahweh’s reaction in 1 K. 21. 
Here the injustice consists in disregard for the ancient Israelite system of nah“lä (cf. vv. 
3f.) as well as the criminal course embarked on (cf. v. 19). The former is expressed 
indirectly, the latter by direct statement. Above all, Yahweh reacts when groups or nations 
deprive others unjustly of their territory, in particular when the land of Israel falls into 
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Therefore the Deuteronomistic theology of the promised land did not employ the expres- 
sion “take possession of the enemies’ gate.” If Gen. 15:7-21 is in fact early, v. 7 contains 
the first (and, among early texts, the only) use of yr$ to expand the earlier promise of the 
land (still cited faithfully in v. 18); as was to become typical later, it appears in conjunction 
with nin. But the date of this text is disputed. If it is late, there is no occurrence at all of 
yr$ as a key word in the promise of the land until the early Deuteronomistic recension of 
the JE complex. At most, it appears quite peripherally in Nu. 14:24 (J), a promise of land 
to Caleb. The Yahwistic story of the spies in Nu. 13f. draws on a tradition explaining why 
Caleb conquered Hebron. The secular nature of this narrative is shown by Caleb’s reason 
for taking taking possession of the region (13:30): £i-yakél nükal lah, “for we are well able 
to overcome it.” In the original form of the story, it is possible that Caleb then set out 
immediately to take it. J’s interest, however, focuses on explaining why Israel had to stay 
in the desert and finally invade the land from the east. Caleb cannot be excluded from this 
route. He there receives an oracle promising that he will enter the territory of Hebron and 
his sons will possess it (14:24). If we assume that the stage of pentateuchal theology 
immediately preceding the early Deuteronomic recension of JE was the Deuteronomic 
editing of the pre-Deuteronomistic law, we must conclude that it appears impossible to 
assign even one of the occurrences of the qal or hiphil of yrš in the book of Deuteronomy 
to this stage with assurance. How elegantly the text could speak of the occupation without 
using yrs is illustrated by the “small historical credo” in Dt. 26:9. In contrast, later credal 
formulas under Deuteronomistic influence could no longer do without yrs: cf. Ps. 
44:3f£.(2f.); 105:44; Jer. 32:23; Am. 2:10. It is clear, therefore, that yrš did not really enter 
into pentateuchal theology until the Deuteronomistic stage.* In the earlier language of 
Deuteronomy, the word ntn clearly sufficed to recall the promise of the land to the fathers. 
Of the 21 passages in Deuteronomy citing God's oath to give the land to the fathers, only 
7 contain the word yr$.*’ 

If the Balaam poems are interpreted as oracles, then Nu. 24:18 should be included in 
the context of the promise of the land in early sources: formulated with y‘r@$ä, it would 
be a promise of the conquest of Seir, presumably with David in mind. Deuteronomistic 
theology did not draw on this passage. 


5. Theological Usage of the Hiphil in Early Strata of Joshua and Judges. Josh. 13-17 
cites sporadically and Jgs. 1 preserves in a single complex the tradition concerning the 
peoples the individual tribes could not destroy (yr hiphil) during the occupation, which 
Israel did not destroy later, when it was powerful, but only put to forced labor. This 
tradition records more than secular history, since it appears to presuppose a divine 
prohibition against making a treaty with the inhabitants of the land and a promise to 


46 For a further discussion of the hand at work in Gen. 22:17, see Kilian, 318ff.; for the 
argument that the text of J in Nu. 14 is probably J’s own composition rather than a revision of an 
earlier version, see Fritz, 83f. 

47 On the absence of yr$ in the pre-Deuteronomistic stages of the Deuteronomic lawbook, see 
Lohfink, Festschrift H. W. Wolff, 87-100. 
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drive them out.* If Halbe*? is correct in assuming that Jgs. 1 existed in conjunction 
with Jgs. 2:1-5 long before its incorporation (at a very late date) in the Deuteronomistic 
history, then this theological background was also made explicit there by the use of the 
verb grš and by repeated references to Yahweh’s ancient legal privileges reflected in 
Ex. 34:10-26. The ancient promise to drive out the inhabitants of the land and the 
prohibition against making a treaty with them meant that it was not a matter of 
indifference to Israel’s life in the land given by its God whether Israel had destroyed 
the previous inhabitants or they continued to live on inside Israel (within the territorially 
organized Davidic state and its successor institutions): this life could be totally cor- 
rupted by their presence (Jgs. 2:3). 

In a late pre-Deuteronomistic or early Deuteronomistic stage in the redaction of the 
sources of Joshua and Judges, the hiphil of yr$ + mipp‘né N, with God as the subject, 
came to replace grin the promise to drive the inhabitants out: Josh. 3:10; Jgs. 11:21-24.20 
In accordance with the Deuteronomistic systematization of the narrative, the idea of 
“destruction”>! replaced that of “ejection.” The hiphil of yrs joins the other 
Deuteronomistic words for “destroy” with Yahweh as subject. In a single passage, Jgs. 
11:21-24 uses the qal with the conquered territory as its object, the hiphil with the 
destroyed nation as its object, and the qal with the “successor” nation as its object, 
deliberately relating all three. The fact that the territory of nation A has been taken 
possession of by nation B (qal) is legitimated by the destruction of nation A by the god 
of nation B (hiphil), so that nation B can be the legal successor of nation A (qal). We 
cannot say here that the possession of territories by right of conquest was suddenly felt 
to be dubious, so that new reasons had to be found to legitimate such possession. What 
we are dealing with is morely an explicit theological statement of what the gal of yrš 
already implied in the early conquest accounts. A different approach to legitimation, 
stemming from a different source, is found in Dt. 1-Josh. 22. 


6. Deuteronomistic Theology. 

a. Qal of yr§ and y'ruššâ in the Narrative Framework of Dt. 1-Josh. 22. The qal of 
yrs with the conquered land as its object became a key theological concept in a 
Deuteronomistic narrative structure, probably dating from the period of expansion under 
Josiah, that can be observed from Dt. 1 through Josh. 22.52 The theme of the texts is 
Israel's occupation of Palestine. They were composed as part of the narrative framework 
of the Deuteronomic law or added to it secondarily. 

The opening chapter of Deuteronomy retells the JE account of Nu. 13f. The promise 
to Caleb’s descendants in Nu. 14:24, which uses yr3, is formulated with min in Dt. 1:36. 
The verb yrs, however, is used in 1:39, which speaks not of a subgroup but of all the 


48 Schmitt, 46-80. 

49 Pp. 385-89. 

50 On the various strata, see 1.5.b above. 

51 — DN häram 111.3. 

>2 For the literary criticism of this block, see Lohfink, Festschrift H. W. Wolff, 87-100; on other 
structures in these texts, see also his Bibi, 41 (1960), 105-134, and Scholastik, 37 (1962), 32-34. 
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Yahweh’s nin. If Gen. 15:7 does not furnish the basis for the tradition, this association 
is the creative accomplishment of this stratum. The simplest form of the association is 
narrative juxtaposition: Yahweh gives the land, Israel takes possession of the land (Dt. 
1:39; 3:20; Josh. 1:15a; 21:43). Yahweh’s gift can be qualified more extensively as a gift 
sworn to the fathers (Dt. 1:8; 10:11; Josh. 21:43) or a gift in prospect of Israel’s taking 
possession (Josh. 1:11). “Giving” alone can also be used elliptically for Israel’s taking 
possession of the land (Dt. 1:8). This reflects the formulation of the gift as y’russä (Dt. 
2:5,9[twice],19[twice]). 

What do these passages mean by saying that Yahweh “gives” something? In JE, the 
promise to the fathers may have been based on the model of a donation; here, however, 
we can see another model at work. If Yahweh, the one God, “gives” various neighboring 
nations their territories, the “gift” must be interpreted after the analogy of royal 
allotment of land. This may be conceived as reflecting a feudal privilege, much like 
enfeoffment (cf. 1 S. 8:14; 22:7; 27:6); or else it presupposes a system in which the 
entire land is considered the king’s property. In this case, a real estate transaction 
(although in fact representing a purchase agreement, say, between two private parties) 
must be construed juridically as (appropriation and) a new “gift” on the part of the king. 
There is cuneiform evidence for such a system, above all in Ugarit. Our texts do not 
make clear which of the two possible analogies is intended. Possibly the matter was 
left deliberately vague so as to accommodate both early feudal notions of the relation- 
ship between Yahweh and Israel and parallels to notions of ancient Near Eastern 
property law that had taken hold in Judah. In any case, we have here alongside the 
“historical” and “cultic” conceptions of the land (identified by von Rad) a third 
conception, based on the laws of kingship. With respect to their earthly territory, 
Yahweh’s relationship to the nations of the world is that of a king to his subjects with 
respect to productive land. Yahweh, as king, is lord of every territory. Transfer of title 
becomes legally valid only through his juridical act, termed “giving.” In the case of 
Israel, he has pledged himself in advance to perform this act. Within this legal structure, 
Israel’s action denoted by the qal of yrs is to be understood on the basis of the 
distinction—clearly laid out, for example, in Babylonian law—between conveying 
possession and taking possession: it refers to the taking possession of the “given” 
territory by its new national proprietor once title has been conveyed by Yahweh as king. 
The verb yr$ does not carry this precise sense solely by virtue of its inherent meaning 
but only in the context of the total system. The word itself, however, makes it absolutely 
clear that the actual case involves a very specific manner of taking possession: through 
conquest. This meaning is conveyed by yrš because it has a fixed role in standard 
accounts of conquest. In summary, then, the use of yr$ in this group of texts set Israel’s 
occupation of the land, clearly described in terms of military conquest, in a comprehen- 
sive scheme of theological and juridical legitimation. 

In the situation obtaining when Dt. 1-Josh. 22 was composed, the ancient theory of 
possession by right of conquest seems no longer to have sufficed, even when undergirded 


54 Contra Lohfink, Bibl, 41 (1960), 124-27. 
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theologically by arguments like Jgs. 11:21-24. The new texts may reflect Josiah’s efforts 
to recover Israel’s ancient territory. The right of conquest was on Assyria’s side. Assyria 
could take Jephthah’s arguments against the king of the Ammonites and turn them against 
Josiah. What Josiah took from a temporarily weak Assyria could be taken from him, 
should Assyria become stronger, with the same argument of arms and the national god 
at work behind those arms. Using the new conception found in these texts, Josiah’s 
propaganda of national restoration could at least hold before the Israelite population a 
comprehensive juridical structure within which the use of military force represented 
merely the taking possession (for the first time or once again) of a territory already 
belonging to Israel as a matter of record by virtue of a royal/divine conveyance. At the 
same time, this juridical structure meant that the neighbors to the immediate east had 
nothing to fear from this resurgent Israel. 

Ancient Near Eastern parallels documenting the royal “gift” of land will be found in 
Schwertner.°> In Nu. 27:8-11, where both nen and the hiphil of “br are used, the “people” 
of Israel exercises this royal prerogative in “democratic” form. 

b. yrš in Cliches. The Deuteronomic law incorporated in Dt. 1-Josh. 22 and the various 
strata and recensions of the entire Deuteronomistic history build on these texts, using the 
qal and hiphil of yrs (with the land or the peoples inhabiting it as object) as a cliche in 
the stereotyped Deuteronomistic vocabulary. This language continues to influence 
Jeremiah and extensive portions of the whole of postexilic literature. 

Within the compass of the Deuteronomic law, yr$ often simply reactivates the 
narrative situation in the mind of the hearer (the qal in combination with bw’ or ‘br, 
particularly in the parenetic framework; also, in later strata, the hiphil and gal with 
peoples as objects) or to recall the theologico-juridical basis for possession of the land 
(the gal with nin, esp. in the actual laws; the hiphil along with the qal, recalling the 
theology of Jgs. 11:21-24, in Dt. 9:1-6; 11:23; 18:12,14; Josh. 23:5). Often a word for 
“land” or “peoples” is simply expanded ornamentally by means of a phrase containing 
yrs. But the stereotyped use of yr$ appears above all in a few typical contexts, which we 
shall now discuss.>® 

c. yr§ in Statements of the Law’s Authority. Introductory and concluding sections of 
the Deuteronomic law contain clauses defining the extent of its authority. They belong 
to various strata but agree in substance: the law is in force in the land that Israel takes 
possession of (yrš) and as long as Israel dwells there: Dt. 4:5 (cf. v. 14); 5:31; 6:1; 12:1 
(cf. 11:31f.: when the law first takes effect); 31:13. It is not impossible that at least in 
exilic strata these clauses conceal a debate over whether and to what extent the law was 
binding on those who had been deported to other lands. 

Besides the question of the authority of the law as a whole, there is that of its 
particular statutes. There are laws that become critical only at a certain point in history 


55 Pp. 165-69. 
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or prescribe behavior on a single occasion. This is usually made clear by “historicizing 
introductions,” which are fond of citing the occupation of the land and the destruction 
or replacement of the previous inhabitants as the historical starting point. In many cases, 
these texts are not real “laws” but proleptic sections of the historical work: correspond- 
ing texts later in the work record whether or not the requirements were carried out. Here 
yrs helps establish the theologico-historical perspective. These introductions were 
already present in the early Deuteronomic recension of JE used by the Deuteronomistic 
writers; they can refer both to the land itself (Ex. 13:5,11) and to its inhabitants (Ex. 
23:31b; cf. v. 23). They do not, however, use either the gal or hiphil of yrs (cf. still Dt. 
6:10 and 8:7, which depends on it; also 27:2,4). Only in Deuteronomistic strata do 
stereotyped cliches with yr§ begin to appear in these contexts. The hiphil replaces grš 
from Ex. 23:31 on, as in Dt. 7:1, repeated in v. 17, which prescribes the treatment of 
the inhabitants during and after the occupation (in a revision of Ex. 23:20-33 with 
additions and commentary). There follow Dt. 11:29 (blessing and curse to be 
pronounced immediately after the conquest; cf. Dt. 27; Josh. 8:30-35); Dt. 12:29 
(rejection of the cultic practices of the inhabitants; cf. the associated laws in vv. 2f., 
likewise with yr$ but lacking a formal historicizing introduction, and the use of the 
hiphil in 1 K. 14:24; 21:26; 2 K. 16:3; 17:8; 21:2, all from an exilic recension of the 
Deuteronomistic history, which describe failure to obey the laws of Dt. 12, the real 
cause of the exile in the eyes of this stratum as a whole); Dt. 17:14 (appointment of a 
king; cf. 1 S. 8-12); Dt. 18:12,14 (secondary amplifications of the historicizing intro- 
duction in v. 9a: rejection of child sacrifice [2 K. 16:3; 17:17; 21:6; 23:10] and pagan 
divination [2 K. 17:17; 21:6], hearkening to the prophets of Yahweh [2 K. 17:13f.]—all 
in the exilic stratum of the Deuteronomistic history discussed in the context of Dt. 12:9); 
Dt. 19:1f. (establishment of cities of refuge; cf. Josh. 20); Dt. 25:19 (destruction of the 
Amalekites; cf. 1 S. 15). Only Dt. 26:1 introduces a law that—at least as it is usually 
understood—is not intended to be fulfilled at a particular moment in history but every 
year once Israel is dwelling in the land: the law of firstfruits.°? 

The historicizing introductions belong to several strata. There seems to be an impor- 
tant association between Dt. 12:2f.,29-31; 18:9-22 and the recension of the books of 
Kings discussed above in the context of Dt. 12:29, the goal of which—as stated by 
von Rad—was obviously to explain the exile by means of the Deuteronomistic history 
in a “great doxology of judgment.”® The passages from Kings use the hiphil of yrš with 
Yahweh as subject. Probably with the final recension of the laws pertaining to office Dt. 
17:14 should also be assigned to this stratum.”? It is likely that the passages in 
Deuteronomy were consciously formulated from the perspective of this recension of 
Kings and thus clearly embody the kerygma of this early exilic recension of the 
Deuteronomistic history. Dt. 26:2 requires the presentation of firstfruits at the place 
chosen by Yahweh, probably a central sanctuary. Dt. 12:10, in an historicizing introduc- 


57 For a general discussion of the form of the historicizing introductions, see Lohfink, Das 
Hauptgebot, 113f.; Seitz, 95-101. 

58 For further discussion, see Lohfink, Festschrift H. W. Wolff, 87-100. 
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tion without yrš, makes this requirement take effect in the period of David and Solomon; 
of course they are not mentioned by name, but the implication is clear. Dt. 26:1 avoids 
this chronology, saying only that the law takes effect when the Israelites are “living in 
the land.” The ambiguity is clearly unresolved, unless the adjacent introductions in Dt. 
25:19; 26:1, which are strongly parallel in structure, are meant to be mutually explanatory 
in a kind of parallelism. If so, Dt. 25:19 points to the time when Yahweh has given Israel 
rest from all its enemies round about, which can be understood as an allusion to the period 
of the first kings (cf. 2 S. 7:1,11; Josh. 23:1 probably derives from a later hand). Ex. 
34:24a, a secondary addition, also belongs with these texts. 

d. yr$ in Statements Relating the Occupation to Observance of the Law. Deuter- 
onomy promises blessing in return for observance of the law. It is usually assumed that 
both this observance and the blessing have their locus in Israel’s land. This setting can 
be made explicit in passages that frequently describe the land as being taken into 
possession through conquest: Dt. 5:33; 15:4; 23:21(20); 30:16; 32:47. Thus yr$ helps 
define the nature of the blessing. In Dt. 5:33; 32:47, the blessing is identified with long 
life in the land. This feature of the blessing parallels the curse pronounced in Dt. 4:26; 
28:61,63; 30:18: if the law is not obeyed, the people will be driven out of the land they 
once possessed. In either case, the sequence is: yrs—({non)observance of the law— 
blessing or curse. 

We are dealing with a totally different structure when entrance into and possession of 
the land themselves become part of the blessing and are therefore dependent on prior 
observance of the law. This approach is in fact a reductio ad absurdum of the historical 
fiction that sets the proclamation of the law immediately prior to—or actually in the 
midst of—the events of the conquest. This structure nevertheless appears, making use 
of yrS, in Dt. 6:17-19; 8:1; 11:8,22-25; and possibly also 16:20. If the Israelites intermarry 
with the peoples that have not yet been destroyed, Josh. 23:12f. threatens that Yahweh 
will not destroy them; Jgs. 2:20-3:6 records God’s final decision and its fulfillment. All 
these texts except Dt. 8:1; 16:20 probably belong to the Deuteronomistic recension of 
Joshua and Judges identified by Smend as DtrN. In this stratum, yrš appears also in Josh. 
13:1,6; 23:5(twice),9; Jgs. 2:6.°! Although it does not use yrs, Josh. 1:7f. is a similar 
passage belonging to this stratum. Contrary to the expressed views of recent scholars, 
this stratum does not appear to extend beyond Judges. It is “nomistic” in the strict Pauline 
sense, since Yahweh’s blessing and salvation are made dependent on prior fidelity to the 
law. This theology does not appear in the books of Kings; it would be out of place there, 
if the blessing involves occupation of the land. Its most likely setting would be the 
situation toward the end of the exile. In this period, a redactor might well have worked 
renewed fidelity to the law and consequent repossession of the land into the situation of 
Israel in Moab. Such a setting would in fact mitigate the “nomistic” harshness of the 
kerygma by turning it into parenesis.®- 


60 Halbe, 161-170. 
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The occurrences of yr$ in Dt. 8:1; 9:1-6 probably belong to an even later stratum of 
Deuteronomistic editing, which exhibits a critical stance toward the central thesis of 
DtrN. Dt. 8:1 first states the thesis (using yr$) in a parenesis that clearly accepts it. The 
“argument” in 8:2-6, under the guise of describing Israel’s life in the desert, speaks 
cryptically of the exile and the process of learning and growth possible in that setting, 
even emphasizing the necessity of obedience to the law. But there follows a warning, a 
critical distancing in the form of a commentary that imitates 6:10-16: because formerly 
so much depended on the obedience to the law, when Israel is brought once more into 
the land by Yahweh and has grown rich, it must not ascribe its success to its own 
achievements and forget that, despite Israel’s prior obedience to the law, it was Yahweh 
alone who vouchsafed the blessing. Asecond stage even questions the causal relationship 
between Israel’s return and its prior observance of the law, its “righteousness” (9:4,5,6). 
There is in fact no such righteousness, since Israel has “provoked” Yahweh fundamen- 
tally and repeatedly (9:7,23,24). This, too, is worked back into the desert period and 
Israel’s situation in Moab by Dt. 9:1-8, placed as an interpretative key immediately before 
the account of Israel’s breach of the covenant at Horeb, which probably belongs to the 
earliest stratum of the Deuteronomistic history. In 9:22-24, the same hand has inserted 
in this account still other demonstrations of Israel’s rebelliousness. Dt. 9:1-8 alludes to 
6:17-19 (DtrN) (9:4: hdp [cf. 6:19]; 9:5: yöser [cf. 6:18]) and uses yr$ as a key word in 
both gal and hiphil (9:1,3,4[twice],5[twice],6). Thus the theme of the destruction of the 
Canaanites and the possession of the land promised to the fathers (9:5) serves to develop 
the clearest OT anticipation of the Pauline theology of God’s “righteousness,” beside 
which there can be no human “righteousness” (s‘daqa). 

The stage to which Dt. 4:1-40; 30:1-10 belong may represent the latest redactional 
Stratum, although still dating from the end of the exile. It rejects DtrN’s nomism not so 
much on theological grounds as from the perspective of the actual return from exile. In 
4:1, Moses does not simply promise that the Israelites will enter the land and take 
possession of it, as in the earlier Deuteronomistic strata, but imposes a prior condition: 
not obedience to the law, as in DtrN, but merely hearing and giving heed to God’s will. 
This is analogous to 4:30, which presents the exiles with the possibility of returning and 
hearkening to his voice. Then Yahweh will not forget his covenant with the fathers. 
Nothing more is said in Dt. 4, but 30:1-10 develops the theme. There the stituation of 
the exile is addressed from the beginning. Both the blessing and the curse of the law have 
been experienced. Israel is in exile, but can return and hearken to Yahweh’s voice Kké/ 
“@Ser-'andki m*saww*kd hayyöm (30:2). The vagueness of the formulation is probably 
deliberate, since according to Deuteronomy the law is not binding outside the land. 
Yahweh wiil then assemble Israel from among all the nations and bring it back to the 
land that the generation of Moses and Joshua took possession of (yrs); they will once 
more take possession of it (yrš), and their prosperity will be greater than before (v. 5). 
Here, in the land they have once more taken possession of, Yahweh will circumcise their 
hearts, so that love of God will be possible in a new way. After this transformation, Israel 
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will be able to observe the entire law (v. 8, further explicated in v. 10). Then the land will 
be fruitful (the ancient substance of the blessing). Here we have a theology similar to 
that in the promises of salvation found in the redactional sections of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel: assembly and restoration, followed by a new heart, a new covenant, or the like, 
and consequently by anew possibility of living according to Yahweh’s law. Aconnection 
between this stratum of Deuteronomy and the “Deuteronomistic” prose of Jeremiah is 
likely. As in the original Deuteronomistic conception, possession of the land is thus the 
precondition for observance of the law, not the reverse. It no longer suffices, however, 
as a definition of Yahweh’s salvific work. There must also be a change of heart, brought 
about solely by Yahweh. But there will be no return and no repossession of the land if 
the people do not first return to Yahweh and hearken to his voice. 

The concept of righteousness based on observance of the law derives from Dt. 6:25. 
The shift of the covenant idea from Horeb to the patriarchs, which is typical of this 
stratum (Dt. 8:18; 9:5; cf. 7:8,12), suggests contacts with the intellectual milieu of P. 


7. Jer. 30f. The passage most closely related to Dt. 30:1-10 in the “Deuteronomistic” 
sections of Jeremiah is the “Deuteronomistic” framework of Jer. 30f. Yahweh’s forgive- 
ness is the basis for his postexilic salvation (chs. 31,34). The first act of God’s salvation 
sees Yahweh bringing Israel and Judah (i.e., the descendants of both kingdoms) back to 
the land he had given (ntn) to their fathers so that they may take possession of it (yr) 
once more (30:3). Then follows the increase of man and beast (31:27f.) and the 
establishment of a new covenant, which makes it possible to observe Yahweh's law in a 
new way from within (31:31-34a).° 

Several translators (including Luther) have interpreted wiresühä in Jer. 30:3 as a result 
clause introduced by waw-consecutive, with the subject “bötäm: “I gave... and they 
took possession.” The result is a common idea in Deuteronomistic cliches, but expressed 
more elegantly by means of an infinitive construction. This interpretation loses the point 
that the end of the exile is marked not only by a new covenant but also by a new 
occupation. 


8. Ezekiel. In an analogous manner, Ezk. 36:12 contains a prediction (formulated by 
means of yr$) of the occupation of the land after the exile preceding a passage concerning 
the new heart and new spirit that make it possible to live according to the law (36:16-32). 
But the section of the verse containing yr$ may belong to a later interpretation, introduc- 
ing a word that Ezekiel does not commonly use in the context of return from exile. 

More important is Ezekiel’s use of yr3 and mörä$ä in connection with the question 
of to whom the land, depopulated by the deportation, belongs in the eyes of Yahweh. 
This question is examined in three (or possibly four) stages. Each time, the expression 


64 Fora discussion of the stratum represented in Dt. 8:1-9,22-24, see Lohfink, Das Haupigebot, 
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of a claim to the land by a specific group evokes a response from the prophet. After the 
first deportation in 598/597, those still living in Jerusalem claim the land (Ezk. 11:15: 
länü ... nitt*nd ha’ares I'möräsä), arguing that those who have been deported are far 
from Yahweh. Ezekiel disputes their argument. Yahweh is not far from the exiles. It is 
they to whom he promises return, a new heart, and a new spirit. Again, the promise of 
return (11:17f.) could be a secondary interpretation. In any case, however, the claim of 
those who were spared deportation to possess the entire land is rejected. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586, those still dwelling in ruins in the land of Israel assert 
the same claim by appealing to the example of Abraham (33:24). For the first time in 
the OT, we find the statement that Abraham himself took possession of the land (the 
similar statement in Gen. 15:7f. being interpreted by 15:18 as referring to Abraham’s 
descendants). They say: “Abraham was only one man, yet he took possession of 
(wayyiras) the land; but we are many—so the land is surely given us to possess (länü 
nitt’na ha’ares I"möräsä)” (Ezk. 33:24). The argument a fortiori perverts the statment 
about Abraham. Its point is that Abraham did not receive the land by virtue of his own 
efforts—he was only a single individual—but through Yahweh. But the argument of 
those dwelling in the ruins boasts of their numbers and their own efforts. The prophet’s 
response (33:25f.) makes this perversion quite clear. It demolishes any claim to yr’: 
idolatry and bloodshed rule out any right to possess the land. Here yrš should probably 
be translated “enjoy possession of.” The curses of the law await those living in the land 
who do not obey the law. Therefore 33:27-29 predicts that those dwelling in the ruins 
will perish and the land will become a desolate waste. In a further state, this desolation 
is then presupposed as having taken place. Now other nations—Edom (35:10,12) and 
the rest of the surrounding nations together with Edom (36:2,5)}—claim “the mountains 
of Israel” as their possession. They do so “although Yahweh was there” (35:10). Yahweh 
therefore sees to it that Edom’s land is laid waste, while the desolate mountains of Israel 
are to be repopulated and made fruitful by the return of Israel (35:1-36:15). As in the 
Deuteronomistic stratum of Dt. 1-Josh. 22, Yahweh appears here as the divine king 
who rules over the nations, “giving” to all of them their territory. The allotment of 
territories to Israel and its neighbors to the south and east described there is not 
abrogated. But the possibility exists for the people to be driven out and to return, for 
the land to be laid waste and then restored to life. All lies in the power of Yahweh, who 
rules as king. The prophet rejects the mythological notion of specific territories as 
inherently “cannibalistic” (36:13-15).° 


9. Ps, H, and Late Strata of the Pentateuch. The basic stratum of P (P®), even if it was 
intended to end with the death of Moses, is clearly concerned with the themes of the land 
and its occupation.” This is all the more so if it goes on to record the entrance into 


66 On 11:17ff.; 36:12 as possible secondary interpretative material, see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel. 
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Canaan.® For these themes it appears deliberately to use words drawn from various 
traditions: above all mtn from the early sources (Gen. 17:8; 28:4; 35:12; 48:4; Ex. 6:4,8; 
Nu. 13:2; 20:12; Dt. 32:49,52), then “huzzâ (Gen. 17:8; 48:4; Dt. 32:49) and nahlä (Nu. 
34:2,14,15; Josh. 14:2; cf. Nu. 34:13; Josh. 14:1; 19:51). The root kbs, which Josh. 18:1 
uses prominently in concluding position, makes it clear that Israel’s occupation of 
Canaan is the realization of the Creator’s blessing given to all the nations of the world: 
kb§ appears also in Gen. 1:28. Human well-being is thus the effective outcome of 
creation.6? Within this complex and yet homogeneous system of discourse, yrš appears 
in Gen. 28:4, recalling Deuteronomistic language; and möräsä appears in Ex. 6:8,’ 
recalling above all Ezk. 36, which is also in the background of Nu. 13f. (P®) (cf. the land 
“devouring” its inhabitants in Nu. 13:32). Possibly this root, which at least in 
Deuteronomistic usage has military overtones, was deliberately avoided in the later 
account of the occupation because P£ seems to have eliminated all military features from 
its presentation of the occupation.” 

At a crucial point in the redaction of the major parenetic framework passage Lev. 
20:22-26:46’? the Holiness Code (H) uses the verb yr§ for taking possession of the 
land—referring, in agreement with the narrative fiction, to the occupation following the 
events at Sinai. The context clearly excludes all military overtones. Yahweh’s actions, 
despite the attractive play on words involving yrs qal, are not denoted by the hiphil of 
yrš or some other word meaning “destroy,” but by S/h piel + mipp*né N (Lev. 20:23; cf. 
18:24 and the image of the land that vomits out its inhabitants [18:25,28; 20:22]). In Lev. 
20:24, Yahweh refers to his earlier promise that he would give the Israelites the land that 
they might take possession of it. If this stratum of H belongs to the literary context of P8, 
then there is an allusion to Gen. 28:4; otherwise, the quotation probably refers diffusely 
to the whole corpus of Deuteronomistic material. For the first time in the OT, the 
laudatory cliche of the “land flowing with milk and honey” is used in immediate 
conjunction with the stereotyped usage of yr$ (the next occasion probably being Dt. 
11:8-10). The concern of the entire text—treflecting totally the early postexilic situa- 
tion—is that the people dwelling once more in the land may be vomited out once again 
if they do not consider themselves “separate”? and “holy””* in their conduct with respect 
to the nations. Israel received the land only because Yahweh was filled with loathing at 
the conduct of the people (sg.!) dwelling in the land. Here, then, we see one of Yahweh’s 
reasons for making Israel’s yr§ possible (cf. Dt. 9:5 [b’ris"at haggöyim hä’dlleh; also Gen. 
15:16); it is associated closely with the nexus combining observance of the law with 
possession of the land. 

In contrast to P® and H, 2 passages in the post-P recension of the Pentateuch once 


68 Most recently supported by Lohfink, SVT, 29 (1978), 198. 
69 Lohfink, in Altner, et al., Sind wir noch zu retten?, 27-31. 
70 Weimar, 150-52. 

71 Cf. Lohfink, SVT, 29 (1978), 199, n. 30. 

72 See most recently Cholewifiski, 60-63, 136. 

73 — ‘973 bdl. 

74 —» OP ad. 
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primarily with Ps. 37; in it the Qumran community identifies itself with the righteous 
and poor of the psalm. The destruction of the wicked will take place after forty years, 
i.e., at the end of the eschatological holy war (1-10.11.8). Those who repented in the 
desert (?) will live in prosperity (?) for a thousand generations, and the entire heritage of 
Adam (or the human race) will belong to them and their descendants forever (1-10.II1.1f.; 
cf. [V.3). The heritage of all the great (?) will belong to the community of the poor. They 
will possess the high mountain of Israel. On his holy mountain they will take their delight 
(1-10.111.10£.). The “holy mountain” reveals the influence of the book of Isaiah. 


12. Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah. In its message of salvation, Deutero-Isaiah avoids the 
Deuteronomistic idea that Yahweh will give the land once more to the returnees and that 
they will take possession of it once more. He speaks of a second exodus, but not a second 
occupation. It is not necessary. The exiles do indeed depart from Babylon, and Yahweh 
himself goes with them. But Zion is already waiting for them in the land and experiences 
their arrival. The desolate n*ha/ét must be reapportioned (Isa. 49:8), but the idea of 
“taking possession” appears only in a secondary context. Zion, bereft of her children, is 
suddenly blessed with a multitude of children coming from all the nations. The place has 
become too narrow for her (Isa. 49:18-23). She is therefore urged to enlarge the space 
of her tent and spread out in all directions (54:1-3). Then “your descendants will succeed 
to the inheritance (yrš qal) of the nations and will people the desolate cities” (v. 3). It 
remains unclear whether this passage—like the late strata of other prophetic books— 
refers to expansion into the old Davidic empire or even further. There is no suggestion 
of war. Destroyed cities are there for the taking. The miraculous glow that illuminates 
all of Deutero-Isaiah is not absent here. Trito-Isaiah will draw on this text but develop it 
more concretely. 

Bonnard®® translates Isa. 54:3 as follows: “Your descendants will inherit nations [i.e., 
‘people of other nations’; cf. 55:5], and these will settle the desolate cities [of Judah].” 
The context argues against this interpretation. In addition, Bonnard uses the meaning 
“inherit,” which probably did not develop until later, and assumes to boot that it is used 
figuratively. 

In Trito-[saiah—in contrast to Proto-Isaiah and almost all of Deutero-Isaiah—yr§ 
plays a certain role as a term denoting Israel’s salvation and prosperity. Not all its 
occurrences, however, can be ascribed to a single hand or system of discourse. Isa. 
63:7-64:11(12), a communal lament from the time when Jerusalem still lay in ruins, 
looks back on the monarchy as the period when Israel “possessed” the sanctuary of 
Yahweh, an all too brief golden age: “Return for the sake of thy servants, the tribes that 
are thy nah“lä: only for a little while did thy holy people possess thy sanctuary; our 
adversaries have now trodden it down” (63:17f.). This passage constitutes the basis on 
which other texts promise renewed possession of the land, often in conjunction with 
the root > WIP qdš (57:13; 65:9 [cf. v. 11]). Ch. 60, which is dominated by the theme 
of the nations’ pilgrimage to Zion, recalls the various motifs of the promises to the 
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fathers: the blessing of the nations (vv. 1-18), “Israel’s God” (vv. 19f.), the land (v. 21), 
increase (v. 22). The land has long since been given. But in the age of salvation—in 
contrast to the present time—the population of Zion will consist solely of saddigim. 
Therefore they will “possess the land for ever” (v. 21). Here, then, in a passage that 
draws above all on the language of Ps. 37, yr$ becomes an eschatological term for the 
promise of the land. 

Isa. 61:4-7 is a chiastic parallel to 54:3. In the year of Yahweh's favor described by 
ch. 61, “those who mourn in Zion” will rebuild the desolate cities (61:4; cf. 54:3b6). 
Their taking the heritage of the nations (54:3ba) is developed in a complex midrash 
(61:5-7). Secular labor in Jerusalem is performed by aliens. Zion’s inhabitants are 
priests, and live from the wealth of the nations. Then there is a play on various meanings 
of mišneh. “Instead of your [those who mourn in Zion] shame you shall have a double 
portion.” First: “[Instead of] dishonor, they [the nations] will rejoice in your portion.” 
It is not clear whether “portion” here refers to the property of Zion's inhabitants in their 
own land (cf. 61:6) or to Yahweh as the “portion” allotted in Israel to the priests. In any 
case, the other nations rejoice over Zion’s fate and, as a concrete result, place their own 
land at Zion’s disposal: “Therefore in their [the nations’ ] land you shall take possesion 
of (yrs) a second [portion]; yours shall be everlasting joy.” Does this passage exalt 
theoretically the fact that Israel already possesses a large diaspora in addition to those 
dwelling in the land? Or does it develop the idea of the eschatological pilgrimage of 
the nations to Jerusalem (cf. Isa. 60) into a kind of interpenetration of Israel and the 
nations? Perhaps both are true. In any case, it goes beyond what 60:21 says: in the age 
of salvation, the inhabitants of Jerusalem will have a second portion among the nations, 
outside their own land. 

This possession of the land presupposes the great division within the land. In the 
context of statements referring to this division, and clearly in related symmetrical 
positions within chs. 56-66, Isa. 57:13; 65:9 speak of “possessing” the land or the holy 
mountain of Yahweh. In contrast to the wicked mentioned in the same context, its 
possession is promised to höseh bi (57:13), the yôrëš haray newly brought forth from 
Jacob, the b*hiray and “bdday (65:9). Unlike Ps. 37, however, this passage does not 
have in mind simply a portion of the Jewish people. In the last redactional strata of 
Trito-Isaiah, to which both these passages clearly belong, the “aliens” of ch. 56 can also 
be included (the catch phrase har godSi links the two passages [for 65:9, cf. vv. 11,25] 
with 56:7; 66:20 in the outermost framework). If Israel was the “chosen servant” of 
Yahweh in Deutero-Isaiah, then here the “chosen ones” and “servants” constitute a 
group much more subtle and hard to define, profoundly transforming the notion of the 
people of God. It is they who are promised delight in possessing the holy mountain of 
Yahweh. 

Lohfink 
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the OT.! The gentilic form appears an additional 5 times. There are 144 occurrences in 
the Qumran documents and 6 in the Mesha inscription. The monolithic inscription of 
Shalmaneser III from Qargar includes an instance of the masculine gentilic form: “Ahab 
the Israelite” (Sir-*i-la-ai).* The LXX always transcribes the name as /sra@l. The name 
continues to appear with great frequency in Jewish literature and the NT. 

The name “Israel” also appears in a Ugaritic text in the form y$ril,? the name of a 
charioteer (mrynm), and in the form y-si-r-i’-r as the name of a people in line 27 of the 
Merneptah inscription. The former has no connection with the Israel of the OT; the 
connection in the latter is disputed. It is uncertain whether the name š’! in ostraca nos. 
42 and 48 from Samaria is to be read as “Asriel” (cf. Nu. 26:31; Josh. 17:2; 1 Ch. 7:14) 
and associated with Israel.* 


2. Etymology. The etymology of the name “Israel” has not been explained satisfac- 
torily. Two OT passages play on the name. In Gen. 32:29(Eng. v. 28) (assigned to L by 
Eissfeldt and to J by Noth), the name is explained as follows: “. . . for you have striven 
(Sarita) with God and with men, and have prevailed.” This etymology associates “Israel” 
with the root $rh, which from the context must mean something like “struggle” or 
“strive.”® Hos. 12:4£.(3f.) alludes to Gen. 32:23-33(22-32) or some other tradition,® 
saying—albeit pejoratively—that “in his manhood he strove (sara) with God and 
contended (?) (wayyäsar) with an angel and prevailed (> 92° yäköl).” In Hos. 12:4(3), 
as in Gen. 32:29(28), the root śrh appears again, but the derivation of the verb at the 
beginning of Hos. 12:5(4) is obscure. It might be a form of śrr,” but the translation “rule” 
or “yield” makes no sense. If one does not assume that the text of Hos. 12:5(4) is corrupt,® 
the only other possibility is to assume the meaning “and he contended” for wayyäsar on 
the basis of v. 4(3). 

In any case, both are popular etymologies interpreting the name “Israel” as a 
compound comprising a verb plus a theophorous element. Identification of the latter as 
the object of the verb is clearly a fiction of the etymology. In fact, the name exemplifies 


of Ezekiel”); idem, “Israel im Buche Ezechiel,” VT, 8 (1958), 75-90; H.-J. Zobel, “Das 
Selbstverständnis Israels nach dem AT,” ZAW, 85 (1973), 281-294; idem, Stammesspruch und 
Geschichte. BZAW, 95 (1965); idem, “Die Stammesspriiche des Mose-Segens (Dtn 33,6-25): Thr 
‘Sitz im Leben,’” Klio, 46 (1965), 83-92. 

| Lisowsky lists 2511 occurrences, to which must be added Gen. 47:31 and the 2 occurrences 
in 1 K. 9:7; 16:29, as Gerleman notes. 

2 11.92. 

3 KTU, 4.623, 3; on the interchange of $ and $, see Marcus; for a discussion of the text itself, 
see Sauer. 

4 Lemaire. 

5 Daneli, 17£.; Wachter, 58f.; Sachsse, ZAW, 34 (1914), 1, 5; Heller, 263; cf. also Coote. 

6 Cf. L. Ruppert, “Herkunft und Bedeutung der Jakob-Tradition bei Hosea,” Bibi, 52 (1971), 
488-504. 

7 Wachter, 62, n. 14. 

8 Cf. the divergent views in W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT, XIII/1 (1966), 222, and H. W. Wolff, 
Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 206. 
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(2:32) and Samuel’s farewell discourse (12:1) exhibit features of Deuteronomistic 
editing. Even as early as 2:14ff., however, one might ask whether the “Israel” that comes 
to Shiloh includes Judah; Saul’s sovereignty over Israel (9:16,20; 11:2,13; 13:1; 14:22ff.; 
also 14:47,48) probably implies an Israel without Judah. Finally, the expression “king 
of Israel” (24:15[14]; 26:20; 29:3)—as distinct from the functional designation “king 
over (‘al) Israel” (15:17; etc.), which Saul was the first to bear—sounds like a formal 
title; it appears again only once, when Michal applies it to David (2 S. 6:20). 

A general survey of 2 Samuel reveals the following: 5 occurrences of “sons of Israel,” 
61 occurrences of the collective denoting the Davidic monarchy (2 S. 5:17; 6:1,21; etc.), 
and 48 designating the territory distinct from Judah, generally identical with the later 
northern kingdom, or one of its parts (2:9; 5:1,2[3 times],3[2 times]),5; 11:11; 20:1; etc.). 
There is 1 occurrence each of “Yahweh Sabaoth, the God of Israel” (7:27), “Yahweh, the 
God of Israel” (12:7), “God of Israel” (23:32*), and “Rock of Israel” (23:3). We find the 
following distribution in 1 Kings: 2 references to the patriarch (1 K. 18:31,36), 21 
occurrences of “sons of Israel,” 52 occurrences of the collective for all Israel (of which 
5 are in “the throne of Israel,” used in 2:4; 8:20,25; 9:5 for the kingship of the Davidic 
line; cf. 2 K. 10:30; 15:12, where the phrase is restricted to the northern kingdom), 108 
occurrences referring to the northern kingdom (38 of which are in the phrase “king of 
Israel” and 8 in the plural of the same phrase), and 20 occurrences of “Yahweh, the God 
of Israel.” It is noteworthy that this formula appears in the mouth of Judahites until 1 K. 
11:31, but appears 11 times subsequently only with kings of the northern kingdom. This 
remains true (2 K. 9:6; 10:31; 14:25) through 2 K. 18:5, after which it is associated once 
more with Judahites (18:5; 19:15,20; 21:12; 22:15,18). In 2 Kings, there is an allusion 
to Gen. 32 (2 K. 17:34); there are 11 occurrences of “sons of Israel,” 10 occurrences of 
the collective referring to all Israel, 132 referring to the northern kingdom, and a single 
occurrence (19:22) of “the Holy One of Israel” (cf. Isaiah). 

In the prophets, such a classification is hardly possible or must involve serious 
reservations. This is because many passages refer clearly to the northern or southern 
kingdom, but the majority of the occurrences reveal a more comprehensive concept of 
Israel. In Proto-Isaiah, we find 4 occurrences of “sons of Israel,” 13 of all Israel, 6 of the 
northern kingdom, 21 of various divine appellatives (“the Holy One of Israel” [12]; 
“Yahweh, the God of Israel” [4]; “Yahweh Sabaoth, the God of Israel” [2]; “the Mighty 
One of Israel”; “Light of Israel”; and “God of Israel” [1 each]). In Deutero-Isaiah, there 
are 22 references to the exiles, 20 divine appellatives (“the Holy One of Israel” [11]; 
“God of Israel” [6]; “Creator of Israel”; “Redeemer of Israel”; and “King of Israel” [1 
each]). Trito-Isaiah contains a single reference to the patriarch (Isa. 63:16), 1 occurrence 
of “sons of Israel,” 2 references to the Israel of the prophet’s day, and 2 occurrences of 
“the Holy One of Israel.” 

Of the 125 occurrences in Jeremiah,” 9 involve the “sons of Israel,” 28 refer clearly 
to the former northern kingdom, and 53 appear in various divine appellatives (“Yahweh 


24 But cf. BHS. 
25 Cf. Hertzberg, Beiträge, 92-99. 
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Sabaoth, the God of Israel” [35]; “Yahweh, the God of Israel” [14]; “the Holy One of 
Israel” [2]; “Hope of Israel” [2]); the remaining 35 once more seem to denote a larger 
entity. 

In Ezekiel, “sons of Israel” occurs 11 times, “God of Israel” 6 times, and “Yahweh, 
the God of Israel” and “the Holy One of Israel” once each. Most of the remaining 167 
occurrences refer to an Israel that appears to remain constant in extent through the past, 
the present, and the future age of salvation. Only in Ezk. 9:9 (“house of Israel and 
Judah”); 25:3 (“the land of Israel and the house of Judah”); 27:17 (“Judah and the land 
of Israel”); and 37:16 (“Judah and the sons/house of Israel”), 19 (“tribes of Israel”) might 
one ask whether a distinction is not being made between Judah and Israel. But these 
expressions either are due to secondary redaction (as in 9:9) or should be interpreted in 
another sense on the basis of their context (25:3; 27:17; 37:16,19).*° 

In Hosea, a prophet from the northern kingdom, we find “Israel” primarily as a 
designation of the northern kingdom (33 occurrences; 6 occurrences of “sons of Israel”). 
Only 4 occurrences refer to all Israel (Hos. 9:10; 11:1; 12:14[13]; 13:1; possibly 7:1 and 
10:9). Hos. 12:13(12) refers to the patriarch. The occurrences in the book of Joel refer 
to postexilic Israel (including 1 instance of “sons of Israel”). Amos uses “Israel” 23 times 
for the northern kingdom; 5 times he uses “sons of Israel.” In Am. 5:25; 9:7, there is a 
kind of collective reference to all Israel in the context of the past (cf. 3:1). Ob. 20 uses 
“sons of Israel” for the exiles. In Micah we find once more an ambiguous use of “Israel” 
that is hard to define precisely. In Mic. 5:2(3), “sons of Israel” refers to the Israel of the 
future age of salvation, just as 5:1(2) speaks of a “ruler in Israel” who will come from 
Bethlehem-Ephrathah. In Mic. 3:1,9, the rulers of Zion (= Jerusalem) are called “princes 
of the house of Israel” (cf. 4:14[5:1]; 1:14). In Mic. 1:5, on the other hand, the contrast 
between “house of Israel” and “house of Judah,” parallel to that between the cities of 
Samaria and Jerusalem, gives the impression that “Israel” refers to the northern kingdom. 
This is probably also the case in Mic. 1:13; 3:8, while 1:15; 6:2 sound more comprehen- 
sive; 2:12 speaks of the “remnant of Israel.” Nah. 2:3(2) probably refers to the northern 
kingdom,’ while Zeph. 3:13,14,15 addresses Judah and 2:9 speaks of“ Yahweh Sabaoth, 
the God of Israel.” In Proto-Zechariah, we find “house of Judah” and “house of Israel” 
side by side in Zec. 8:13; 2:2(1:19) contains the sequence “Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem.” 
In Deutero-Zechariah, we find “all the tribes of Israel” (Zec. 9:1), “Judah and Israel” 
(11:14), and “Israel” (12:1, denoting Jerusalem and the south). In Malachi, finally, 
“Yahweh, the God of Israel” appears in Mal. 2:16. In Mal. 2:11, we find “Judah,” “Israel,” 
and “Jerusalem” side by side, which suggests that “Israel” refers to the northern kingdom; 
but in Mal. 3:22(4:4), the laws of Moses are addressed to “all Israel,” and 1:1,5 also 
sound more comprehensive. 

In the Psalter, “Israel” (along with 2 occurrences of “sons of Israel”) denotes primarily 
(46 times) a comprehensive group; the various divine appellatives (12 occurrences)?® 


26 Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, in loc. and 563. 
27 F, Horst, Die zwölf Kleinen Propheten: Nahum bis Maleachi. HAT, XIV 1964), in loc. 
28 See III.8 below. 
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follow the same usage. The title “Shepherd of Israel” in Ps. 80:2(1) is associated with 
the group comprising “Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh” mentioned in v. 3(2). The 
parallelism between Judah and Israel in Ps. 76:2(1); 114:2 likewise might point to an 
entity distinct from Judah. 

In Ruth 2:12, we find the phrase “Yahweh, the God of Israel”; there are also 4 
occurrences of “Israel” referring to the whole nation. In Eccl. 1:12, the phrase “king over 
Israel” refers to Solomon. Lamentations deals with the fate of Judah, Jerusalem, and 
Zion; “Israel” is mentioned only in Lam. 2:1,3,5. Cant. 3:7 speaks of the “mighty men 
of Israel” surrounding Solomon’s litter. The redactional superscription to the book of 
Proverbs calls Solomon “king of Israel” (Prov. 1:1). Daniel, too, uses “Israel” in the 
comprehensive sense (Dnl. 1:3; 9:7,11,20; once “sons of Israel”). 

In Ezr. 8:18, Levi is called “son of Israel”; there are 4 occurrences of “sons of Israel” 
in general, and 13 occurrences of “Israel” in a divine appellative (“Yahweh, the God of 
Israel” [6]; “God of Israel” [4]; “Elah of Israel” [3]). The remaining 22 occurrences refer 
to postexilic Israel as a national and religious community, and occasionally to the Israel 
of the past (Ezr. 5:11; 3:10). Nehemiah uses “sons of Israel” 9 times and “Israel” 13 times 
to refer to his contemporaries as a nation emerging from its historical roots. 

In 1 Chronicles, “Israel” appears 9 times and “sons of Israel” 4 times in genealogical 
contexts. The phrase “Yahweh, the God of Israel” appears 10 times, “God of Israel” 
twice, and “Yahweh Sabaoth, the God of Israel” once. Only in 1 Ch. 5:17 does “Israel” 
refer to the northern kingdom. In 87 instances, the name refers to the entire nation. In 
2 Chronicles, the phrase “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel” appears in 2 Ch. 30:6; “sons 
of Israel” appears 23 times. The expression “God of Israel” is found 22 times and 
“Yahweh, the God of Israel” once. There are 75 occurrences referring to all Israel, 61 
referring to the northern kingdom, and 4 referring to Judah. 

This rough tabulation of the meanings of the name “Israel” in the OT shows that, apart 
from the 241 instances of divine appellatives and 637 instances of the phrase “sons of 
Israel,”>9 there are only 49 references to the patriarch Israel, mostly in Genesis. In the 
great majority of occurrences, “Israel” denotes a collective entity; from a purely statis- 
tical point of view, the collective term “Israel” is more than twice as common as the 
individualizing phrase “sons of Israel.”>! Even if further differentiation is difficult and 
frequently not totally certain, “Israel” refers some 564 times to the northern kingdom 
and its people, but only rarely (some 17 times) to the southern kingdom. In by far the 
largest group of occurrences (1006), “Israel” is primarily a comprehensive term for the 
people of Yahweh identified by that name since their sojourn in Egypt. After the fall of 
the northern kingdom, however, “Israel” comes to mean more an ideal entity, instantiated 
in Judah, the exiles, the postexilic community, and last but not least the nation of the age 
of salvation.>? 


29 See Williamson for a discussion of 1-2 Chronicles. 
30 Cf. Besters. 

31 Staerk, 50-59. 

32 See esp. Danell, 9. 
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In 2 S. 2:9, there is a list of the territories ruled by Ishbaal, Saul’s son: “Gilead, ‘Asher’, 
Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin.” The next words, “and all Israel,” can mean either that 
the preceding list constitutes “all Israel”—clearly without Judah—or that, while Ishbaal 
ruled de facto over these territories, his kingship extended de jure to the larger territory 
of all Israel, including Judah. The next verse, however, speaks of Ishbaal’s reign “over 
Israel,” and continues: “Only the house of Judah followed David.” It is indisputable 
that the house of Judah was not part of Ishbaal’s kingdom. Considerations of territorial 
history make it likely also that the house of Judah was not part of Saul’s kingdom (cf. 
also 1 S. 18:16). Insofar as “Israel” is the political designation of this kingdom, it does’ 
not include Judah. But is this also the case in the time of Saul when the term “Israel” 
is used in a religious sense? 

Scholars have cited the worship of Yahweh, which was clearly as typical of Judah as 
of Israel and thus constituted a common bond.?’ But does the name “Israel” go hand in 
hand with the name “Yahweh,” so that worshippers of Yahweh automatically belong or 
should belong to Israel? We shall see that this conjecture is in fact true. In addition, it 
can be argued that “Israel” could never have become the political designation of David’s 
kingdom if Judah had not been included in this “Israel.”** 


4. Before the Monarchy. Noth’s hypothesis of an ancient Israelite amphictyony 
appeared to solve the problem we are dealing with: “The name ‘Israel’ is used in the OT 
tradition only as a collective term for a group of twelve tribes” (italics added).°? Alt said 
much the same thing: “This tribal league was the first entity to bear the name Israel.”*" 
This hypothesis, often with modifications, was widely accepted at first;*' but for some 
time so many voices have been raised in criticism and opposition that the present 
tendency is to avoid it entirely. The effect of this change on our interpretation of the term 
“Israel” is stated by Smend:*? “Thus the question of what—and who—constituted this 
[premonarchic] Israel has become more open and more interesting.” 

The most valuable source for our question ts the Song of Deborah (Jgs. 5), which 
contains 8 occurrences of “Israel.” Two of these are in the divine appellative “Yahweh, 
the God of Israel” (vv. 3,5), and 1 in a genitive phrase, “the commanders (hög‘ge) of 
Israel” (v. 9). In all the other occurrences, the name has the prefix b*, “in”: “the leaders 
took the lead in Israel” (v. 2); “the peasantry rested in Israel” and Deborah “arose as a 
mother in Israel” (v. 7); “forty thousand in Israel” had no weapons (v. 8); Yahweh 
performed mighty acts “in Israel” (v. 11). We may note that this is the same usage found 
in Tamar’s protest: “Such a thing is not done in Israel” (2 S. 13:12). This usage generally 
illuminates the inclusive nature of the entity “Israel.” When in addition “Yahweh” is 
placed in apposition with “the God of Israel,” this inclusive Israel is described as the 


37 E.g., Herrmann, ThLZ, 87 (1962), 573; de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 749. 
38 Danell, 287f. 

39 The History of Israel, 3. 

40 P. 938. 

41 E.g., by Danell, 287; Hempel, 782. 

42 Die Bundesformel, 31f. 
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community of Yahweh, just as conversely Yahweh performs his mighty acts on behalf 
of this Israel (Jgs. 5:11; cf. v. 7). 

In deciding what constituted this entity “Israel,” scholars generally cite the tribes listed 
in Jgs. 5:14-17, which either participated in the battle (Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir 
[Manasseh?], Zebulun, Issachar, [and Naphtali]) or refrained (Reuben, Gilead [Gad?], 
Dan, and Asher), noting that Judah and the Judahite south are not mentioned and therefore 
did not belong to Israel.* It must be remembered, however, that the group engaged in 
battle is called, not “Israel,” but “the people of Yahweh” (vv. 11,13; cf. also ‘am alone in 
vv. 2,9), who “come to the help of Yahweh” (v. 23).** We must not forget that the terms 
“Israel” and “people of Yahweh” are not coextensive; it seems that the concept of “Israel” 
is broader, more extensive, and more comprehensive than that of the “people of Yahweh,” 
and a fortiori than the list of tribes participating. Whether this group of tribes would have 
been called “Israel” if the nonparticipants had joined the battle* is a moot question. It is 
therefore probably wrong to conclude that the Israel of Jgs. 5 comprised ideally ten tribes.” 

The tribal oracles take us a step further. Those found in the Blessing of Moses (Dt. 
33) for the most part presuppose the same situation: a cultic assembly convened by 
Zebulun and Issachar on their mountain, Tabor, to worship their God Yahweh (vv. 18f.); 
we may picture this assembly as including (besides these two tribes) Reuben (v. 6), 
Benjamin (v. 12), Ephraim and Manasseh (vv. 13-16), Gad (vv. 20f.), Naphtali (v. 23), 
Asher (vv. 24f.), Levi (vv. 8-11), and probably also Dan (v. 22), already dwelling in its 
northern territory. The crucial point is that Judah would like to join this group of tribes 
(v. 7; Schunk*’ even speaks of “Judah’s presence”), making a group of twelve, and this 
association of tribes bears the name “Israel” (cf. vv. 10,21). The text may be dated in the 
twelfth or eleventh century B.c.* 

The other evidence that Judah belonged to Israel in the early period of the judges 
appears in Gen. 49:10. If Stlöh here refers to the city Shiloh (still the most likely 
interpretation), then the oracle depicts what Judah hopes will be its commanding entrance 
into Shiloh and the obedience of the other tribes, which have Shiloh as their focal point; 
it bears witness to Judah’s efforts to join this group of tribes—more precisely, Israel—and 
even expresses its claim to supremacy within this association.*? Other considerations 
make it likely that here, as in the Blessing of Moses, “Judah” refers to the group 
constituting “Greater Judah.” 

In any case, it is clear that even in the early period of the judges the term “Israel” 
could refer to a totality involving Judah and the south, but also that the real nucleus of 
this Israel resided not in south, but in central Palestine. 


43 Most recently, de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 748f.; Herrmann, History, 119f., 147f. 

44 This point is emphasized by Smend, Yahweh War and Tribal Confederation, 13f.; Die 
Bundesformel, 11f. 

45 Smend, Die Bundesformel, 12. 

46 See also Noth, System, 5f. 

47 Benjamin, 72. 

48 Zobel, Klio, 46 (1965), 83-92. 

49 Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte, 12-15, 75f. 
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5. Origin of “Israel.” The Song of Deborah, which dates from the twelfth century 
B.C., is familiar with a tradition of “Yahweh’s mighty acts on behalf of Israel,” presup- 
posing that these acts took place in the past; it also calls Yahweh “God of Israel” and 
“Lord of Sinai” (Jgs. 5:5). These observations take us back to the earliest history of this 
“Israel,” before the occupation of Canaan. More precisely: the name “Israel” was not 
simply adopted by the Moses group after its entrance into Canaan; it was known to them 
previously.>® It is not possible to demonstrate this, except by giving some weight to the 
consideration that the Moses group, intimately associated with Yahweh, is most unlikely 
to have adopted a name compounded with “El.” In any case, the Moses group, the later 
“house of Joseph,” which cultivated the traditions concerning Yahweh, is more likely to 
have been called “Israel” from time immemorial than to have adopted this El-name after 
entering Canaan, a change that would also have been a remarkable anachronism. If this 
is true, the ark saying in Nu. 10:36 (“Return, O Yahweh, to the ten thousand thousands 
of Israel”), generally considered suspect, may well be accurate in using the name “Israel.” 

It is also noteworthy that the formula “Yahweh, the God of Israel” is used for the first 
time in the OT in Ex. 5:1 and does not appear again until Ex. 24:10; 32:27; 34:23.51 This 
reflects very closely the statements of many of the prophets (e.g., Jer. 2:3; 31:2; Ezk. 
20:5,13; Am. 9:7; Hos. 9:10; 11:1; 12:14[13]); for, as Wellhausen well stated>* “the 
prophets were right to say that it was Yahweh who begat and bore Israel.” 

The divine appellative “Shepherd of the Rock of Israel” (76 eh “eben yigra él) (Gen. 
49:24) must also be discussed in this context. The preceding miššām, “from there,” clearly 
associates this name with a place. We can no longer determine whether this is Bethel>? or 
Shechem, which Gen. 33:20 associates with the name “Israel”;** the context makes it clear, 
however, that the territory of the house of Joseph is involved. This setting is supported by 
Ps. 80:2(1), which associates rö'&h yifra’él with Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
(v. 3[2]). As the name “Reuel” (“El is Shepherd”; Gen. 36:4,10,13,17; etc.) also shows, 
and as the local association of our phrase would lead us to expect, we are dealing here 
with El or at least with an hypostasis of El. The association of this hypostasis with the 
house of Joseph and its early identification with Yahweh, suggested by the context, casts 
significant light on the process involved. The house of Joseph or even the groups that came 
to constitute the house of Joseph worshipped this El before they came to know Yahweh. 
Regardless of whether one gives credence to the statements in Ex. 3:6,15,16; 6:2,3 that 
associate the new God Yahweh with the old God (or gods) of the fathers, there was an 
undeniable fusion of Yahwism with the earlier worship of El. But this would mean that 
the Moses group or at least parts of it already knew the name “Israel.” 

This brings us to the last remaining mentions of the name “Israel” in Gen. 32:29(28) 


50 Cf. Herrmann, ThLZ, 87 (1962), 572; Smend, Yahweh War and Tribal Confederation, 23, 
78£.; and above all Rost, 105, n. 4, who considers the shared religion of Yahwism the precondition 
for the adoption of the name “Israel” by all the tribes. 

51 Cf. also Auerbach, 72; Eichrodt, “Religionsgeschichte Israels,” 384 (= 21). 

52 P, 23. 

53 Most recently Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte, 23. 

54 Otto, 132; cf. de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 172f., who suggests both sites. 
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this group as staying at Shechem; the incorporation of Gen. 34 into the tradition of the 
patriarchs suggests such a dating; and, in contrast to the tomb of Jacob east of the Jordan, 
the tomb of Israel is located at Hebron, i.e., in the territory of Judah or Caleb.™ But the 
figure of Jacob-Israel is obviously redactional in Gen. 34 itself; and the cruel treatment of 
Shechem on the part of Simeon and Levi does not chime with the normal conduct of the 
patriarchs, who sought a peaceful accommodation with the Canaanites.® Furthermore, the 
designation of Hebron as the burial place of Israel is meant to indicate that Israel was also 
honored in the heartland of Greater Judah, so that it, too, was part of Israel. 

Thus we can hardly escape the conclusion that these Jacob people who solemnly 
adopted the name “Israel” constituted a group distinct from the familiar groups of a later 
period named after their ancestral mothers Leah and Rachel. We must identify them with 
the predecessors of the people who, in the course of transhumance, came in contact with 
the central Palestinian region around Shechem—in other words, proto-Israelites, whose 
neighbors included both the Jacob-Leah people and the Jacob-Rachel people. 

It is hardly possible to determine which of the various groups is meant by the “Israel” 
in line 27 of the Merneptah inscription. On the assumption that y-si-r-i'-r is to be read 
as “Israel” rather than “Jezreel” or some other name, that the sequence of names is 
geographically significant, and that the text with the determinative for “people” is 
correct,” we should narrow our search to central Palestine and the period around 1230. 
Then we would not be dealing with the Israelite tribes that entered Canaan around 1200 
after the exodus and a period of wandering in the desert (the Jacob-Rachel group), but 
with the Jacob-Leah people, who entered Canaan at an earlier date. But all these 
arguments are hypothetical. 


III. The Religious Significance of the Name “Israel.” Eissfeldt was right in 
expressing his “feeling that the name ‘Israel’ has by nature a special religious aura”;”° 
his statement is generally true. The only question is the nature of this special aura and 
its historical instantiation in any given period. 


1. El, the God of Israel. As long as we are dealing with the deity El, we can generally 
transfer the substance of the patriarchal promises to Israel’s religion of El, speaking of 
El’s promise of numerous descendants and possession of the land.’! The name “El 


64 Cf. Jepsen, 48-50. 

65 Cf. Eissfeldt, CAH, 11/2, XXVI(a), 315. 

66 Cf. N. K. Gottwald, The Tribes of Yahweh (Maryknoll, N.Y., 1979), 494f. 

67 Cf. J. A. Wilson in ANET®, 378, n. 18; also Eissfeldt, CAH, U/2, XXVI(a), 317£.; and E. Otto, 
“Erwägungen zum Palästinaabschnitt der ‘Israel-Stele’ des Mernepta,” ZDMGSup, 4 (1979), 
131-33. 

68 De Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 390f., 4908. 

69 See most recently Smend, Die Bundesformel, 14f. 

70 KiSchr, IV, 98. 

7 Cf. O. Eissfeldt, “Der kanaanäische El als Geber der den israelitischen Erzvätern geltenden 
Nachkommenschaft- und Landbesitzverheissungen,” Festschrift C. Brockelmann. WZ Halle- 
Wittenberg, 17 (1968), 45-53 = KiSchr, V, 50-62. 
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reigns” (or the like) vouches for Israel’s hope in the fulfillment of these promises. And 
when Jacob, the father of what was to be the people Israel, was given the name 
enshrining these promises, it was as though the expectation of becoming a great nation 
and possessing the land had been fulfilled. The fact that the El of Shechem is given the 
designation “God of Israel,” which refers to this group, indicates the intimate, almost 
personal contact between El and Israel. For the group accepting El as their God, the 
consequences of adopting such a highly religious name can hardly be measured. In any 
case, this event almost certainly endued this group with a sense of their own “unity and 
solidarity.”’2 Not only does the name “Israel” in the OT have a “religious aura” from 
the outset; it also embodies the notion of a totality, united inwardly by common hopes 
and convictions and defined outwardly by the common confession of “El, the God of 
Israel.” 


2. Yahweh, the God of Israel. The expression “Yahweh, the God of Israel” is the proper 
religio-historical equivalent to the earlier expression “El, the God of Israel,” for it reflects 
the identification of El with Yahweh. We are therefore justified in expecting to find 
associated with it the same two aspects of the totality and the corresponding self-under- 
standing. Now it is immediately clear that the formula “Yahweh, the God of Israel” 
cannot antedate the revelation of Yahweh’s name to Moses. And if we assign the name 
“Israel” a Canaanite locus in or near Shechem and assume that the group called by this 
name likewise dwelt exclusively in Canaan, then the formula “Yahweh, the God of 
Israel” is inconceivable until after the entrance into Canaan of the groups coming from 
Egypt. It would assume that these groups coalesced with another group that had remained 
in Canaan and bore the name “Israel.”’> This theory deserves serious consideration; it 
seems to the author, however, that the adoption of a name compounded with “El” by a 
group that worshipped Yahweh is harder to explain than the reverse process, and that 
there are grounds for assuming that the Moses group, already calling itself “Israel” or 
belonging to this Israel, became acquainted with Yahweh as a new deity and saw the 
ideas associated with the name “Israel” realized more clearly than before in Yahweh’s 
mighty acts. The parallel collocation of “Yahweh, the one from Sinai” and “Yahweh, the 
God of Israel” in the Song of Deborah (Jgs. 5:5) is to be understood as reflecting the 
identity of the terms in apposition. 

Our sources still reflect the fact that Yahweh became the God of Israel during the 
events of the exodus and Sinai. Following Gen. 33:20 with its “El, the God of Israel,” 
the first instance of “Yahweh, the God of Israel” is found in the prophetical formula 
introducing the words Moses and Aaron address to Pharaoh: “Thus says Yahweh, the 
God of Israel, ‘Let my people go’” (Ex. 5:1); the equivalent in Ex. 4:22f. (J or L) is: 
“Thus says Yahweh, Israel is my first-born son. . . . ‘Let my son go.’” The Yahweh 
formula appears again in the archaic passage describing the meal Moses and the seventy 
elders share with the “God of Israel” (Ex. 24:10 [J or L]) and in the equally early narrative 


72 Eichrodt, “Religionsgeschichte Israels,” 384 (= 21), albeit with reference to Sinai. 
73 Smend, Die Bundesformel, 14-18. 
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“Israel” also continues to designate the whole people of God. In a certain sense, however, 
we do note a change. In contrast to the Yahwist’s Balaam poems, those of the Elohist 
(Nu. 23:7-10,18-24) exhibit a shift of accent from nationalistic religion to religious 
nationalism. “Israel” cannot be cursed because it has been blessed by God for all time 
(vv. 7f.); as a blessed nation, it cannot experience misfortune or trouble (vv. 20f.); there 
is no enchantment or divination among God’s people Jacob/Israel, for whom God has 
done great things (vv. 22f.). 

This notion of the unity of the people of God also shapes the ministry of the prophets. 
It is the reason why a prophet from the southern kingdom like Amos appears in the 
northern kingdom, addresses the people of that kingdom as “Israel” (Am. 4:12) or 
(speaking on behalf of Yahweh) “my people Israel” (7:8,15; 8:2; cf. 9:14 [redactional]), 
uses the term “Israel” in connection with the exodus from Egypt (3:1; 9:7), the forty 
years of wandering in the desert (5:25), and the destruction of the Amorites (cf. 2:6-11), 
and finally announces the end of Israel (3:14; 4:12; 7:9,11,16,17). As Wolff rightly 
concludes,” “Israel” here clearly means “the people of God.” 

The same is true for Isaiah. The parallelism of “Israel” and “my people” (Isa. 1:3), 
the prophet’s statement that his children are to be “signs and portents in Israel” (8:18), 
his confidence that the “remnant of Israel,” “the survivors of the house of Jacob,” will 
return to “Yahweh, the Holy One of Israel” (10:20-22; note that “Israel” precedes 
“Jacob”), and last but not least Yahweh’s titles “**bir of Israel” (1:24), “light of Israel” 
(10:17), and “the Holy One of Israel” (12 occurrences) all use “Israel” in the sense “the 
people of God.” But because the people Isaiah is addressing have nothing in common 
with the people of Yahweh—he speaks almost contemptuously of “this people” (e.g., 
6:9,10; 8:6,11,12; 9:15[16]}—because as the people of God they should have knowledge 
of Yahweh, they will be unable to escape the judgment imposed by Yahweh in his 
sovereign majesty as “the Holy One of Israel,” a judgment from which only a “remnant 
of Israel” will escape and turn in faithfulness to their God. 

Hosea, the only prophet known to us from the northern kingdom, exhibits similar if not 
identical notions concerning the import of the name “Israel.” Israel is the historical people 
of God: “like grapes in the wilderness, I found Israel” (Hos. 9:10); “when Israel was a child, 
I loved him” (11:1); “Yahweh brought Israel up from Egypt” (12:14[13]), perhaps also 10:9: 
“from the days of Gibeah, you have sinned, O Israel.” Israel is the people loved by God as 
a father loves his son. The abbreviated formula “Yahweh your God from the land of Egypt” 
(12:10[9]; 13:4) makes it clear that the prophet is addressing this same Israel, calling it to 
repent and return “to Yahweh your God” (14:2[1]). When Ephraim is said to be “exalted in 
Israel” (13:1), we can sense a distinction between Ephraim and Israel. It may therefore be 
correct to follow Wolff” in interpreting “Israel” used in parallel with the political designa- 
tion “Ephraim” (4:15; 5:9; 8:2,3,6,14; 9:1; 10:1; 13:9; 14:2,6[1,5]) to mean the people of 
Yahweh as a whole, with further specification of the part addressed—Ephraim, Judah, 
Samaria, or whatever. Just as the name “Israel” is symbolic of God’s election, in Hosea it 


77 H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 165. 
78 Wolff, Hosea, 164; contra Rost, 105-7. 
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becomes also a sign of God’s will to maintain the covenant. The so-called covenant 
formula—* Yahweh, the God of Israel, and Israel, the people of Yahweh”—stands behind 
both the proclamation of judgment in 1:9 and the promise of salvation in 2:25(23).” Thus 
the personal aspect of Yahwism is now fully integrated into the name “Israel” through the 
personal relationship between God and the people of God. 

In general terms, this concludes the development of the meaning of “Israel.” The other 
preexilic prophets do not introduce any major new themes. Israel is the people of God that 
“was holy” to Yahweh (Jer. 2:3; cf. 10:16), whom he led (Jer. 31:2; 32:21) but now must 
bring to judgment (Mic. 6:2; cf. 3:1,8,9; also Lam. 2:1,3,5), whose remnant must be 
gathered (Mic. 2:12; 5:2[3]; cf. Zeph. 3:13; Jer. 31:7; stated more sharply in Jer. 6:9) and 
will belong to the “ruler in Israel” coming forth from Bethlehem Ephrathah (Mic. 5:1[2]; 
cf. Zeph. 3:15: “Yahweh, the king of Israel”). Similarly, the call to Israel (Zeph. 3:14; par. 
“daughter Zion” and “daughter Jerusalem”) to rejoice and exult announces the dawn of 
the age of salvation. This is reflected in the divine appellatives: “Yahweh Sabaoth, the 
God of Israel” (35 times in Jeremiah), “Yahweh, the God of Israel” (14 times in Jeremiah), 
“the Holy One of Israel” (Jer. 50:29; 51:5), “the hope of Israel” (Jer. 14:8; 17:13). 


5. Israel in Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy represents as it were the systematized 
theological precipitate of all these statements. It frequently speaks with emphasis of “all 
Israel” (e.g., Dt. 1:1; 11:6; 13:12[11]; 18:6; 31:1,11 [twice]; 34:12). Israel is called on 
repeatedly to hear the statutes and ordinances and obey them (4:1; 5:1; 6:3,4; 9:1; 13:12; 
20:3; 21:21; 27:9) and to purge the evil from its midst (17:12; 22:21,22); for “this day 
you have become the people of Yahweh, your God” (27:9). The book speaks of “thy 
people Israel” (21:8 [twice]; 26:15), whom Yahweh “loved” (7:8; cf. also 1 K. 10:9), 
“redeemed” (Dt. 21:8), “chose” (7:6), and made “his own possession” (26:18). The use 
of the second person throughout most of Deuteronomy means that the name Israel 
appears rarely (cf. the last passages); but the notion of a “holy people” (7:6; 14:2,21; 
26:19; 28:9) also belongs in this context. “Israel” is the name of “the community for 
which what matters most is its commitment to Yahweh.”®° 


6. Israel in Exilic and Postexilic Prophecy. During the exilic period, this extreme 
concentration on the religious import of the name “Israel” resulted in its being applied 
to the exiles as a group. It appears with this meaning as early as Jeremiah (e.g., Jer. 
50:17,19). Deutero-Isaiah uses “Israel” frequently for the people of the exile, at the same 
time emphasizing Israel’s connection with its past. Yahweh “formed” (ysr) Jacob (Isa. 
43:1; par. Israel); he is the “Creator (bör@”) of Israel” (43:15); on account of its misdeeds, 
Yahweh allowed Jacob/Israel to be destroyed (42:24; 43:22,28). Now, however, Yahweh 
has redeemed Jacob/Israel (44:23) and called it by name (45:4; cf. 48:12); he is putting 
salvation in Zion for Israel (46:13; cf, 45:17). Thus Israel is called Yahweh’s “chosen” 
(44:1; 45:4), his “servant” (44:21; 49:3), his “glory” (46:13). Conversely, Yahweh is 
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titled “the God of Israel” (41:17; 45:3,15; 48:1,2; 52:12), the “Creator” (43:15), 
“Redeemer” (49:7), “King” (44:6), and “Holy One” (41:14) of Israel. As 44:5 says with 
lapidary accuracy, “Israel” is “a cognomen” by which one may call himself or be called 
(44:5; 48:1), a name expressing membership in the community of Yahweh and thus 
representing something like a confession of faith. 

In some ways, this differs from the usage of the prophet Ezekiel.*! Here “Israel” denotes 
the people of God of the past (Ezk. 20:5,13); in contrast to Jeremiah’s usage, however, 
this unified past lasts until the end of Judah’s existence as an independent state (cf. 13:2,9; 
18:6; 38:17) and Jerusalem is described as the center of the land of Israel (cf. 12:19; 
21:7[2]; ch. 48). But it also denotes the band of exiles to which the prophet is sent, which 
he calls “the house of Israel” (3:1,4,5,7[twice],17; etc.) or “sons of Israel” (2:3; 4:13; 6:5; 
etc.). It is this Israel whose elders come to him (14:1; 20:1,3). That this Israel is the people 
of Yahweh is clear from the phrase “my people Israel” (14:9; 25:14; 36:8,12; 38:14,16; 
39:7), as well as references to its election (20:5) and sanctification (37:28), but also its 
straying (44:10), its guilt (4:4f.; 9:9), its abominations (6:11), and its idols (8:10; 18:6,15). 
Last but not least, this solidarity of the people of God as homogeneous entity, almost like 
a family, is emphasized by expressions coined by Ezekiel, such as "admat yisra’el (17 
occurrences, only in Ezekiel) and häre yisrä’el (16 occurrences, only in Ezekiel). The unity 
of God’s land reflects the unity of his people: the fertile soil and the mountains together 
constitute “the land of Israel.” There is also the phrase m*bi’é yisra’el (13:2,16; 38:17), 
found only in Ezekiel, which associates “the phenomenon of prophecy with the people of 
God.”®2 The “mountains of Israel” are to yield fruit for Yahweh’s people Israel (36:8), who 
are to walk upon them (36:12) as a people (37:22); false prophets will never be seen again 
in the land of Israel (13:9); and “on my holy mountain, the mountain height of Israel, . . . 
all the house of Israel . . . shall serve [ Yahweh] in the land” (20:40; cf. 34:14). But all this 
is to one end, that “the house of Israel may know that I am Yahweh their God” (39:22), 
“that I Yahweh sanctify Israel” (37:28), that “my holy name I will make known in the 
midst of my people Israel” (39:7), “that they may be my people and I may be their God” 
(14:11), that he is “the Holy One in Israel” (39:7), whose glory as the God of Israel is at 
stake (8:4; 9:3; 10:19; 11:22; 43:2). “The majesty of the divine name stands over Israel, 
Yahweh’s own people. . . . That is the deepest mystery of Israel.”* 

There is really nothing definite to say about postexilic prophecy. The 2 occurrences 
of “Israel” in Proto-Zechariah (Zec. 2:2[1:19]; 8:13) refer to the past. Haggai does not 
use “Israel” at all. Rost’s conclusion®® fits the facts: “The diaspora of its own accord 
refrained from using ‘Israel’ to ensure its uniqueness.” He is also correct in describing 
the use of “Israel” in Deutero-Zechariah (Zec. 9:1; 11:14; 12:1) as archaizing.®° The 
occurrences in Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 56:8 [= 11:12]; 63:7,16) are obscure.®® 


81 On the following discussion, see Zimmerli, V7, 8 (1958), 78-90; Ezekiel 2, 563-65. 
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In contrast, it is noteworthy that Malachi uses the name “Israel” 5 times. The Moses 
group is called by this name (Mal. 3:22[4:4]). There was a faithless Israel as well as a 
faithless Judah and Jerusalem (2:11). But the postexilic community addressed by the 
prophet is also called “Israel” (1:1,5); its God bears the ancient name “Yahweh, the God 
of Israel” (2:16). 


7. Israel in the Chronicler’s History. This “predilection for Israel”®’ increases in 
1-2 Chronicles. As a result, the patriarch who was Esau’s brother is called not “Jacob” 
but “Israel” (1 Ch. 1:34; cf. also 1 Ch. 2:1; 5:1,3; 6:23[38]; 7:29; 16:13), the text speaks 
of “Israel our father” (1 Ch. 29:10) and “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, our 
fathers” (1 Ch. 29:18; 2 Ch. 30:6), “Israel” ıs used to denote both the former northern 
kingdom (1 Ch. 5:17; 2 Ch. 16:1; etc.) and Judah (1 Ch. 9:1; 2 Ch. 21:2,4; etc.), and is 
also the name of premonarchic Israel (1 Ch. 2:7; 17:5; 2 Ch. 24:6,9). This observation 
alone makes it clear that the Chronicler is concerned to emphasize the continuity and 
totality of Israel; this concern is further underlined by the use of “all Israel” in 
1 Chronicles (21 times) and 2 Chronicles (25 times) (1 Ch. 9:1; 11:1,4,10; 12:39[38] 
[twice]; 13:5,6,8; 14:8; 15:3,28; 18:14; 19:17; 21:4,5; 28:4; 29:21,23,25,26; 2 Ch. 
1:2[twice]; 6:29; 7:6,8; 9:30; 10:1,3,16[twice]; 11:3,13; 12:1; 13:4,15; 18:16; 24:5; 
28:23; 29:24[twice]; 30:1,5,6; 31:1; 35:3). The phrases “all the assembly®® of Israel” 
(1 Ch. 13:2; 2 Ch. 6:3[twice],12,13) and “all Israel, the assembly (g’hal) of Yahweh” 
(1 Ch. 28:8) and also the identification of “all Israel” with “the [entire] assembly” (clear 
from comparison of 1 Ch. 29:1,10,20 with vv. 21,23,25,26) indicate that the postexilic 
cultic community constitutes this Israel (cf. the use of gähäl also in 2 Ch. 1:3,5; 7:8; 
20:5,14; 23:3; 24:6; 28:14; 29:23,28,31,32; 30:2,4,13,17,23,24[twice],25; 31:18). This 
is also emphasized by such a statement as: “Yahweh Sabaoth, the God of Israel, is God 
over Israel” (1 Ch. 17:24), where the original reads only: “Yahweh Sabaoth is God over 
Israel” (2 S. 7:26). By adding “the God of Israel,” the Chronicler establishes historical 
continuity between the two uses of “Israel” in the formula: the Israel of the past is 
embodied in the present assembly of Yahweh. 

In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, we observe the following: The exiles returning 
to Judah are called “Israel” (Ezr. 2:70) or “the people of Israel” (Ezr. 2:2; even 7:13). 
They are descended “from Israel” (Ezr. 2:59; Neh. 7:61) and also are “Israel” (Ezr. 6:17; 
7:10; Neh. 10:34[33]; 11:3; 13:3) or “all Israel” (Neh. 7:73; 12:47), which hears the law 
of its God and must live by it. It is therefore evident that Yahweh should be called “God 
of Israel” (Ezr. 1:3; 4:1,3; 6:21; 7:6; 9:15; also 3:2; 5:1; 6:22; 7:15; 8:35; 9:4). “Israel” 
thus denotes membership in both the people and the cultic community. The two are 
identical, so that aliens are “separated from Israel” (Neh. 13:3). Others cannot even claim 
to belong to Israel, for this cultic community is all Israel. It is also striking that, in contrast 
to Ezra, the book of Nehemiah does not use the title “God of Israel” for Yahweh.®? The 


87 Ibid., 114. 
88 — np gähäl. 
89 Cf. Williamson. 
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book of Daniel, which calls the exiles “Israel” (Dnl. 1:3; cf. 9:7,11,20), likewise does 
not use the title “Yahweh, the God of Israel.” 


8. Israel in the Psalter. Because the Psalter contains poetry from the entire OT period, 
it reflects the entire range of meanings of “Israel.” In parallel with “Ephraim,” “Ben- 
jamin,” and “Manasseh” (Ps. 80:2f.[1f.]), “Israel” can denote a group of tribes in central 
Palestine; the rejection of Israel (78:59) in parallel with the rejection of the “tent of 
Joseph” (v. 67) probably refers to the Israel of Saul’s period; the frequent conjunction of 
“Jacob” and “Israel” denotes the entire people of God (14:7 par. 53:7[6]; 78:5,21,71; 
81:5[4]; 98:3[LXX 97:3]; 105:10,23; 114:1; 135:4; 147:19; cf. 22:24[23]). References 
to Israel as “my [or ‘his’] people” (50:7; 81:9,12,14[8,11,13]; 135:12; cf. 148:14), “his 
inheritance” (78:71; 135:4), “his dominion” (114:2), and “his servant” (136:22) express 
the intimate ties binding this people to Yahweh its God; for the same reason, the Psalms 
speak of Yahweh’s fundamental acts in history (78:31; 103:7; 105:23; 114:1; 136:11, 
14,22; 147:19). All these statements follow the lines already sketched. In addition, Israel 
appears as the cultic community of God, called to worship and give thanks to their Lord 
(22:24[23]; 68:27[26]; 118:2; 124:1; 129:1; 135:19f.; 149:2; cf. 122:4), which places its 
hope and trust in him (14:7 par. 53:7[6]; 25:22; 115:9; 130:7; 131:3; 147:2) and hears 
the shout “Peace be in Israel!” (125:5; 128:6). Finally, the divine epithets should be 
mentioned: “El of Israel” (68:36[35]); “Yahweh, the God of Israel” (41:14[13]; 72:18; 
106:48; cf. 68:9[8]); “the Holy One of Israel” (71:22; 78:41; 89:19[18]); “Yahweh 
Sabaoth, the God of Israel” (59:6[5]); “God of Israel” (69:7[6]); “Shepherd of Israel” 
(80:2[1]); the “keeper of Israel” (121:4), Israel’s “Maker” (149:2). They all express the 
interrelatedness of Israel and Yahweh, given almost classic expression in 22:43): “Thou 
art the Holy One, enthroned on the praises of Israel.” 


IV. Israel in Post-OT Jewish Literature. 

1. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. The tendency observed in Chronicles con- 
tinues in post-OT Jewish literature. “Israel” is the “typical self-designation of the Jewish 
people,” whereas the non-Jewish world speaks of “Jews” (cf., e.g., 1 Mc. 11:20,30, 
33,49-51; 12:391). This literature continues to speak of “Israel,” “the people of Israel,” 
and “the whole house of Israel” (Jth. 4:1,8,9,11,15; 5:1; 1 Mc. 13:26,41,42; etc.; Ps.Sol. 
8:26,28), as well as the “God of Israel” (Jth. 4:12; 6:21; 10:1; 12:8; 13:7; 14:10; etc.; 
Ps.Sol. 4:1; 9:8; 16:3; etc.). “Israel” denotes the cultic community (also in Bar. 
3:9,10,24,36; 4:4,5; 5:7,8,9) that enjoys the mercy of its God (Jth. 13:14; Ps.Sol. 9:11; 
11:1,9) and is his servant (Ps.Sol. 17:21). An alien like Achior can be received into the 
community by accepting circumcision (Jth. 14:10). “Israel” is the community’s name of 
honor (Sir. 44:23; cf. Ps.Sol. 14:5). As the best portion of the human race, it is under the 
protection of the angel Michael (1 (Eth.)En. 20:5 conj.). At the eschaton, “Israel” will 
experience God’s punishment of the heathen, rise up in joy, and look down from above 


% A. Strobel, “Israel. II,” BHHW. Il, 786. 
91 See the discussion by Kuhn in TDNT, III, 360. 
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upon its enemies, vindicated by its God (As.Mos. 10:8-10). This Israel, belonging to the 
present and yet timeless, is described most vividly as a religious and cultic community 
in Ps.Sol. 11:7: “Put on, Jerusalem, the clothes of your glory, for God has determined 
good things for Israel for ever and ever”; 17:44: “Blessed are those who will live in those 
days and be able to see the salvation of Israel in the union of the tribes.” 


2. Qumran. In the literature specifically associated with Qumran, the name “Israel” 
appears with particular frequency in the Damascus document (43 times), the War scroll 
(28 times), and the Manual of Discipline (16 times). To the extent that the text does not 
represent an OT quotation or similar reference (as in 1QM 11:6f.; CD 7:19f.), Israel is 
“the people of God” (1QM 3:13) and the name of its God is “El of Israel” (10S 3:24; 1QM 
1:9f.; 6:6; 10:8; 13:1; etc.). The Qumran community belongs to this Israel (10S 5:5,22; 
6:13; 9:16; CD 3:19). At the same time, one receives the impression that “Israel” as the 
community of God is set apart within a larger Israel. In lists like that in CD 14:4-6, we 
find the sequence: “Levites, priests, Israel, and aliens” (cf. CD 10:5). Aaron and Israel are 
frequently conjoined (1QS 9:11; cf. CD 1:7; 10:5; 1QM 5:1), just as two messiahs are 
expected, one out of Aaron and one out of Israel (10S 9:11; CD 13:1; 14:10; 19:11; 20:1; 
etc.). When God’s glory appears, the wicked will be exterminated from Israel (CD 20:6); 
others will be left “as a remnant for Israel” (CD 1:5), with whom God will “establish his 
covenant for Israel for ever [cf. 1QS 5:5], to reveal to them the mystery wherein all Israel 
went astray” (CD 3:13f.). Thus an exclusive Israel is set apart within the larger totality of 
all Israel (1QS 6:13f.). This is the true Israel, “the house of perfection and truth in Israel” 
(10S 8:9), for whom God built “a sure and certain house in Israel” (1QM 10:9). The 
“simple people of Ephraim” will join this Israel (4QpNah 3:5). This exclusive Israel is the 
Qumran community, which, as the nucleus of Israel, has a mission to all Israel. 

Zobel 
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I. Occurrences. 1. Morphology and Extrabiblical Evidence. The base wtb that lies 
behind the West Semitic root yb! is morphologically an expansion of the consonant pair 
tb by the addition of the prefixed root augment w. The semantic nucleus of the biliteral 
primary base has not been determined beyond all doubt,* but probably lies in the realm 
of change of location, especially in the case of persons. Shift to a lasting or even 
permanent state appears to be in the foreground. 

In Akkadian, wasäbu, a fientic verb with initial wa-, belongs to the group of “verbs of 
motion with a specific origin or destination.”> There is also a rare secondary form tasäbu.* 
Phonological change led to the loss of the root augment (waSabu > ašābu) in Middle and 
Late Babylonian.? The range of meanings can be grouped into several sections,® with a 
primary distinction between habitual and causative habitual senses. There are causative 
forms (S#Subu) corresponding to the basic meanings “sit down,” “reside and live some- 
where,” and “be settled,” all with the common aspect of enduring presence. Of special 
interest is the semantic nuance of “sitting on a throne,” used primarily of kings and gods.’ 
Lawhead® has recently given a partial explanation of the material in CAD. Akk. usbu, 
“seat,” “throne,” appears also as a loanword in Egyptian, in the phonological equivalent 
isb.t/isp.t, with the additional meaning “kind of shelter.”? The Egyptian reflex with the 
feminine article appears in cuneiform as fa-as-bu in the vocabulary of the Amarna letters,'” 
where the meaning “chair” reappears. The two contradictory transcriptions of the Amarna 
period probably represent an unusual phenomenon. 

While the cuneiform Amarna literature has only the verb form niSab" as an example 
of a West Semitic prefix conjugation,'* Ugaritic provides a broad range of syntagmemic 
variants that are relevant to Hebrew, as well as a variety of correlative word pairs that 
are semantically significant. The root ytb, with the broad basic meanings “sit,” “be 


Uberlieferungen. BBB, 24 (1966), 246, 249; A. S. Lawhead, A Study of the Theological Sig- 
nificance of yaSab in the Masoretic Text, with Attention to its Translation in the Septuagint (diss.., 
Boston, 1975; repr. 1977); M. Metzger, “Himmlische und irdische Wohnstatt Jahwes,” UF 
2 (1970), 139-158; R. de Vaux, “Les chérubins et l’arche d’alliance, les sphinx gardiens et les 
trönes divins dans I’ Ancien Orient,” MUS/, 37 (1960/61), 91-124 = Bible et Orient (Paris, 1967), 
231-259; A. Wuckelt, Die Basis YSB in Gottesprädikationen des ATs (1978). 

| P, Marrassini, Formazione del lessico dell’ edilizia militare nel semitico di Siria. QuadSem, 
1 (1971), 16-18. 

2 “Turn away,” “move away,” according to R. L. Cate, The Theory of Biliteral Roots (Louis- 
ville, 1959), 152; similarly G. Robinson, “The Idea of Rest in the OT and the Search for the Basic 
Character of Sabbath,” ZAW, 92 (1980), 41. 

3 GaG, §103b. 

4 Ibid., $103d, h. 

5 Cf. ibid., $103i. 

6 CAD, 172 (1968), 387ff. 

7 Ibid., 396f. 

8 Pp. 51-55. 

” W. A. Ward, “Notes on Some Semitic Loan-Words and Personal Names in Late Egyptian,” 
Or, 32 (1963), 418. 

10 EA 368; cf. A. F. Rainey, El Amarna Tablets 359-379. AOAT, 8 (71978), 38f. 

ll EA 363, 21. 

12 Cf. the translation “we may dwell” in Rainey, 65. 
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enthroned,” is realized not only in verb forms but also in nominal derivatives such as tbt, 
“(the act or state of) sitting,” and mtb, “a dwelling.” > The list of lexical meanings!‘ can 
be improved by classification according to the prepositions used. According to Pardee,!5 
we find the combinations ytb b/btk, “sit/live in,” ytb l, “sit for (temporal),” ytb I, “sit in 
order to,” ytb l, “sit on,” and ytb tht, “sit at the feet of.” The later neighboring dialects 
have equivalents for many of these, the Hebrew of the OT for them all. Looking for 
possible analogies in the OT, Dahood notes a series of word pairs, such as ytb // zll, nhl, 
nh, r‘y, and tpt, ytb // $ty,!’ and even ytb // ytb.'8 As in Akkadian, the semantic field in 
Ugaritic!? exhibits both the central meanings cited and the special sense of “be 
enthroned,” used of a king or god.*° Ba’al in particular is said to “sit enthroned.” Ba‘al 
can also perform the act of ytb /ks3, “sitting down on the throne.”22 

The later West Semitic dialects related to OT Hebrew do not appear to add much to 
the semantic repertory.*> Even in Phoenician and Punic, besides the use of the base as 
both verb and noun, we may still observe a differentiation among the aspects of habitual 
and causative habitual “dwelling,” etc.** 

We may also cite the West Semitic use of ytb to form proper names. Already among 
the names from Mari we find such forms as ya-aw-Si-bu®> and (in the gen.) wa-Si-bi-im.26 
The alleged Ugaritic toponym ytbmilk should be accepted with caution; it certainly does 
not mean “royal residence”?’ and may possibly represent a verbal clause name (some- 
thing like “may a king [or ‘M/k’] sit enthroned” at the place in question). In late West 
Semitic, it is difficult at best to identify proper names that are clearly based on ysb. 


13 UT, no. 1177; according to Gordon, the problem of distinguishing ytb forms from *twb 
forms is “due mostly to the orthography.” 

14 Cf. WUS, nos. 140f. 

15 D. G. Pardee, “ Attestations of Ugaritic Verb/Preposition Combinations in Later Dialects,” 
UF, 9 (1977), 216. 

16 M. Dahood and T. Penar, “Ugaritic-Hebrew Parallel Pairs,” RSP I, nos. 270-75. 

17 M. Dahood, “Ugaritic-Hebrew Parallel Pairs,” RSP, II, no. 25. 

18 Dahood-Penar, RSP, I, no. 271; cf. also P. C. Craigie, “Parallel Word Pairs in Ugaritic 
Poetry,” Festschrift C. F. A. Schaeffer. UF, 11 (1979), 138. 

19 Provisionally described by Lawhead, 60-62, on the basis of Whitaker’s concordance. 

20 Cf. Lawhead, 60-62; also W. H. Schmidt, Königtum Gottes in Ugarit und Israel. BZAW, 
80 (71966), 65, n. 9. 

21 On the alleged “royal residence” of Ba‘al at Astaroth and Edrei (KTU, 1.108 rto., 3, as 
interpreted by B. Margulis, “A Ugaritic Psalm (RS 24.252),” JBL, 89 [1970], 292-304), see the 
critical comments of such scholars as M. Görg, “Noch einmal: Edrei in Ugarit?” UF, 6 (1974), 
474f., with bibliog., and M. C. Astour and D. E. Smith, “Place Names,” RSP. II, no. 36. 

22 See P. J. van Zijl, Baal. AOAT, 10 (1972), 218f. 

23 Cf. DISO, 111f., with the meanings “sit, dwell, reside” and their corresponding causatives; 
Lawhead (55-60) examines some of the occurrences on the basis of KAJ. 

24 Cf. the citations in R. S. Tomback, A Comparative Semitic Lexicon of the Phoenician and 
Punic Languages. SBL Diss., 32 (Missoula, 1978), 130. 

25 See APNM, 68, 185. 

26 Ibid., 185; but cf. A. Goetze, “Remarks on Some Names Occurring in the Execration Texts,” 
BASOR, 151 (1958), 31f. 

27 As suggested by Astour, RSP. Il, no. 293. 
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The two uniquely South Semitic meanings, Ethiop. “awSaba, “marry,” and Arab. 
wataba, “leap up from one’s seat,”** will be mentioned only in passing, since they clearly 
lie outside the semantic range just delineated. Even here, however, we can identify a 
useful connection with the semantic nucleus proposed above, if we think in both cases 
of the persons concerned as undergoing a change of place. The first case may involve 
something like resettlement in a different kinship group. The possible occurrence of the 
meaning “marry” in the OT is discussed below. 


2. Statistics. According to Lawhead’s tabulation,?? the base appears most frequently 
in Jeremiah (149 occurrences); next, with less than half as many, come Genesis (71), 
Judges (71), Isaiah (71), Ezekiel (62), and Psalms (60). There are 1090 occurrences in 
all. More informative is the list of finite and nonfinite verbal realizations of the base,” 
which documents an absolute preponderance of G stem forms; almost half of the 1090 
occurrences of the G stem are participial forms (496).?! The dominant role of the 
participial forms may confirm the perspective of movement to an enduring state proposed 
for the semantic nucleus. It is dubious, however, whether Lawhead’s purely statistical 
evidence concerning allegedly parallel passages justifies the conclusion that “there is a 
continuity in the meaning of various grammatical forms of yaSab throughout the history 
of the writing of the OT.”3? He further concludes?’ that the occurrence of the phrase 
mé'én yöseb, “without inhabitant,” exclusively in Jeremiah (9 times) and Zephaniah 
(twice) is convincing evidence that they were contemporaries and that Zephaniah may 
even have been a disciple of Jeremiah; this argument, too, must be met with skepticism. 

The nominal derivative mösäb, according to Lawhead, appears 44 times, including 
10 occurrences in construct phrases. Its distribution is generally even. A second deriva- 
tive > IWW 165ab appears 14 times, without exhibiting any noteworthy correlations.*4 

The verbal usages, however, may be classified provisionally according to grammati- 
cal subject.’ Only in 8 passages is the subject an inanimate object; in 5 of these it is the 
ark.*6 Animals appear as subject only in Job 38:40 (young lions); the statistical difference 
between the usage of yšb and > JOW Skn in this regard appears to be significant. Most 
of the occurrences appear in passages with human subjects (about 1030). Adivine subject 
appears in 45 passages (50 if the ark passages are included). Lawhead categorizes only 
these as texts with a “theological significance of the verb,” clearly an abridgment that 
exegetical examination of the remaining passages?” suggests is unjustified. 


28 Cf. KBL*, 423b. 


31 For additional statistics, see Lawhead, 65f. 
32 P, 68. 

33 P, 68. 

34 Ibid., 70. 

35 See the tabulation in Lawhead, 70f. 

36 See the discussion below. 

37 See below. 
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3. LXX. The translations of yšb in the LXX exhibit a broad spectrum of Greek verbs. 
The comparative frequency of various equivalents permits an ordered list:3® katoikéd 
(515), kathémai (183), kathizö (177), oikéd (93), ménd (10), and scattered others. An 
obvious preference for the most common equivalent, katoik&ö, may be noted in Genesis- 
Judges (excluding Exodus), the prophetic literature (except for Isaiah, Jonah, and 
Malachi), and the Writings (except for Psalms and 1-2 Chronicles).3® Lawhead finds no 
clear regularity in the rendering of specific stems of yšb, since the translators “did not 
make any conscious or concerted effort to reproduce faithfully each particular grammati- 
cal form of yasab by a different Greek translation.” 


I. Human Subjects. 1. Semantics. The semantic nucleus of Heb. ysb is also 
composite. According to Schweizer,*! “two sememes appear to characterize the semantic 
nucleus”: location in a particular place (“mansive”) and cessation of movement (“qui- 
etive”). The “mansıve” sememe can be eliminated, he claims, only at the cost of “effacing 
the fundamental meaning of the verb.” Without prejudice to the emphasis on a sense of 
intended permanence, however, the lexical evidence and the analogies of extrabiblical 
usage allow us to posit a combination of “sedative” and “mansive” sememes. This refers 
not only to a change of aspect (“ingressive”/“durative”) but to a range of meaning already 
inherent in the semantic nucleus, which covers everything from the genesis of the act of 
“sitting,” “dwelling,” “being enthroned,” etc., to its completion. The phase that brings 
the condition into being receives its full due. It is impossible to say whether in Hebrew 
the element that goes beyond the “sedative” meaning, which is undoubtedly present 
although less clearly emphasized outside the OT, can be associated with the early Israelite 
experience of a nomadic and a settled phase. 

The verb has at least two obligatory actants: a subject and a prepositional specifica- 
tion. In exceptional cases, the latter, which frequently makes the “mansive” element more 
specific, can be replaced by a “productive” continuation in the form of another verb. In 
Gen. 27:19, for example, the potential “mansive” specification is merely suspended,* 
and the dominant “sedative” meaning is not even touched upon. The absolute use of yšb 
in this passage* is therefore apparent, not real. 

In the following discussion of the classemes of yšb (the contextual meanings that 
supplement the nuclear structure), the role of the actants will receive particular attention. 
At the same time, our interest will focus on how the syntagmemes realize the sememe 
pair “sedative”/“mansive.” 


2. “Sit Down”/ “Sit.” The twofold semantic structure of the verb finds significant 
expression in Gen. 21:16, which describes the actions of the Egyptian Hagar as out of 


38 Following Lawhead, 78f. 

39 Ibid., 96. 

40 P, 103; on the translation of the nominal derivatives, see 100f., with appendices D and E. 
41 H. Schweizer, Elischa in den Kriegen. StANT, 37 (1974), 188, n. 401. 

42 On the process involved, see ibid. 

43 Noted by GesB, 323a. 
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desperation she exposes her son: first wattéSeb lah minneged (16a), then wattéSeb 
minneged (16b). The apparent doublet has led to source-critical analyses;** but in the 
first occurrence the “sedative” element is emphasized by the addition of läh (cf. also the 
impv. “bii-lakem, “Sit down!” in Gen. 22:5), while the second instance presents the 
“mansive” side of the verb’s meaning. It is noteworthy that in both syntagmemes the 
verb function (narrative conjugation) and value structure are identical. Both verbal 
phrases, furthermore, refer to an action that can be qualified semantically as an express- 
ion of mourning.* This perspective is brought out explicitly in later texts by mention of 
the ground. Thus Job’s friends sit with him upon the ground (y3b lä’äres: Job 2:13; cf. 
also Lam. 2:10) for seven days and seven nights, while Job himself “sits” in the midst 
of (b’tök) the ashes (Job 2:8). Here, too, both semantic elements occur in the same 
context, except that here, with a change of actant from first to third person, the “sitting 
down” appears in the narrative tense, the “sitting” in the circumstantial participle. Thus, 
despite all the sympathy shown by Job’s friends, the difference between his fate and 
theirs is documented. 

The verb yšb can have positive overtones in contexts that specify the place. This is 
true in the context of eating (cf. already Gen. 27:19) at table (1 K. 13:20*°); it is all the 
more so when the passage speaks of “sitting” in the gate (Gen. 19:1) or “holding a 
session” (Jer. 39:347) in (b°) the city gate. “Sitting” in the gate has legal overtones when 
the text involves furnishing hospitality (Gen. 19:1; cf. also 18:1) or a formal judicial 
assembly (as in the case of Jeremiah: obviously a “regular court session”*#). That even 
these passages are inconceivable apart from the sedative semantic element is clear from 
analysis of the relationship between Gen. 18:1 and 13:18. While Gen. 13:18*° speaks of 
Abraham’s “settling” (yšb in the narrative form) near (b°) the terebinth of Mamre, Gen. 
18:1 in its present version uses the participle? to speak of Abraham’s “sitting” at or in 
the doorway to his tent in the heat of the day. Although the statement appears redundant 
(according to Kilian and Weimar, Gen. 18:1a belongs to the same literary stratum as 13:8, 
which it follows), what we really have is a repetition of the catchword ysb with both 
“sedative” and “mansive” meaning; the “sedative” element is indicated formally by use 
of the narrative form in the context of a verbal triplet (“moved,” “came,” and “dwelt”) 
and the mention of a new place (with b°), whereas the “mansive” element is indicated 
by use of the participle introducing petah-hä’öhel without a preposition (probably 
emphasizing the association with a particular place), together with a specification of 
place and time. 


44 Cf. Kilian, 246, 249. 

45 Cf. also M. Dahood, “Textual Problems in Isaiah,” CBQ, 22 (1960), 401ff. 

4© On the use of the prep. "el, see M. Noth, Könige 1-16. BK, IX/1 (1968), 291. 

47 Cf. O. Eissfeldt, “Unheils- und Heilsweissagungen Jeremias als Vergeltung fiir ihm er- 
weisene Weh- und Wohltaten,” WZ Halle-Wittenberg, 14 (1965), 183f. = KlSchr, IV (1968), 187. 

48 Ibid., 187, n. 2. 

49 Pre-J according to Kilian, but assigned to J by P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur Redak- 
tionsgeschichte des Pentateuch. BZAW, 146 (1977), 50. 

50 Kilian (97) claims that an original text can be reconstructed with a form of yšb in the suffix 
conjugation as an introduction to the “plural version.” 
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The use of y3b for an individual’s action in a particular group (which does duty for 
the usual specification of place) is still totally imbued with the notion of “sitting” or 
“sitting down.” Thus Ephron “sits” (ptcp.) “in the midst of” (b’tök) the Hittites (Gen. 
23:10); the upright does not sit “in” (5) the “seat” (mösäb!) of scoffers (Ps. 1:1) or with 
(‘im) “those who are false” (Ps. 26:4) or “the wicked” (Ps. 26:5). The striking change of 
conjugation in Ps. 26 may represent “the fact that the statements are true for all times.”>! 
In the domain of secular law,°- sitting down at the city gate? among the ba ‘é Sa’ar 
(Gunkel: “enfranchised citizens”), who act as it were as witnesses, signalizes the 
beginning of public proceedings. In the domain of sacral law, as shown by the oath of 
purgation in Ps. 26:4ff., sitting down in the company of evildoers means exclusion from 
the sphere of the righteous. In addition, the correlation of yb with the verbs Alk and ‘md 
(“take one’s place”) in Ps. 1:1 and with bw’ in Ps. 26:4b makes it sufficiently clear that 
the context emphasizes the element of motion, even though the motion aims at an 
enduring disposition. While “sitting with” reveals agreement and support, “sitting 
before” can express respect for someone of higher station, as demanded by the disciple- 
teacher relationship (cf., e.g., 2 K. 4:38). 

In the case of both human beings and animals, sitting in hiding can also be a sign of 
potential danger to others. It is typical of the wicked to sit in ambush (Ps. 10:8), like a 
lion awaiting its prey (Ps. 17:12; Job 38:40). In these cases, the purpose of the verb is 
not to express instances of the commonly observed aggressiveness of human beings and 
animals, but to indicate the permanence of the threat in all its variations. This image | 
addresses a fundamental element of evil: it is always a danger, even when it is not 
erupting. Inactivity, in either a positive or negative sense, must therefore not be imputed 
to the “sedative” or “mansive” meaning of yšb. This is certainly true of the professional 
spies involved in the Samson-Delilah affair (Jgs. 16:9,12). Perhaps we may note here a 
distinction comparable to that in Gen. 21:16,°* if the specifier /ah in the first of the 
otherwise identical participial clauses serves to underline the potentially “sedative” 
meaning of yöseb in v. 9, while v. 12 depicts the situation described in a “mansive” sense. 
In Jgs. 16:9, however, unlike Gen. 21:16, /ah is not reflexive, and the participial form is 
generally a means of expressing the “mansive” sense; it is therefore also possible to 
describe the construction as a dative of reference. 


3. “Settle” /“Dwell.” A level of semantic abstraction beyond the “sit down”/*sit” pair 
leads to the meanings “settle”/“dwell” or “stay.” Since the bodily position originally 
denoted is no longer part of the picture, the semic composite can be manifested in a more 
general sense. At first glance, the “mansive” element appears to be the dominant sememe 
of this level. A woman who has given birth must remain at home for a period of 
thirty-three days after the infant’s circumcision (Lev. 12:4); someone who is forced to 


51 H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1988), 327. 

52 H. Gunkel, Genesis [HKAT, 1/1] 1969), 276, on Gen. 23:10: “all legal business is transacted 
sitting”; cf. Ruth 4:1f.,4. 

53 See above. 

54 See above. 
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4. “Ascend the Throne”/“Reign.” The double semiological structure of yšb can also 
be observed in the terminology of accession to the throne and royal residence. Enthrone- 
ment and sovereignty surely are more than just “aspects” of kingship. The king has 
automatic claim to a special “seat” (mösäb), which he regularly occupies (ySb) at meals, 
namely a “seat by the wall” (1 S. 20:25). This is all the more true when he is carrying 
out the duties of his reign. The “throne” is undoubtedly “the most important symbol of 
royal authority”; at the same time, “the expression ‘to sit on the throne’ signifies ‘to 
become king.’”’> Thus we read in a an oathlike statement that is certainly pre- 
Deuteronomistic: “Solomon your son shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne 
whu" yeseb “al-kis*iy” (1 K. 1:13,17).7° The situation envisioned here after David’s death 
has been transformed, apparently by a redactor,’’ so that Solomon accedes to the throne 
on the very same day (1 K. 1:30,35,46,48). The sequence of “petitives””* aba’ w“yaSab 
(v. 35) supports the “sedative” meaning of yšb, while the specification "al-kis’i insists 
on its “mansive” side.’”? The two meanings are then realized in a resultative (“he has sat 
down”; v. 46: “sedative”) and a circumstantial participle (v. 48: “mansive”); in each case, 
‘al appears with the noun kissé’. There seems to be no definable qualitative difference 
between these formulas and analogous extrabiblical expressions.” The specification of 
the throne as the “father’s throne” signalizes “legitimate succession.”®! The expectation 
of permanence implicit in enthronement is clearly expressed in 1 K. 2:12. The “throne 
of David,” as “the dynastic symbol of the House of David,”** can then be the designation 
of the seat of subsequent kings of Judah (cf., e.g., Jer. 17:25; 22:2,30). It is therefore not 
surprising that ysb by itself can have the meaning “be king, reign” (cf. Ex. 15:14; 2 S. 
5:6; Zec. 9:5f. [probably the latest occurrence ]). 

“Reigning” or “sitting on the throne” is far from being characteristically Israelite; the 
expression can be used unhesitatingly of Pharaoh (Ex. 11:5; 12:29), for example, or the 
Amorite Sihon (Dt. 1:4; etc.). The text that speaks of Jeroboam’s ySb in Egypt (1 K. 12:2) 
may reflect the notion of a kind of government in exile. But the yšb of a king takes on 
a special dimension when it is associated with the presence of Yahweh or even defined 
as being fundamentally dependent on Yahweh. After 2 S. 7:1 has spoken of David’s ysb 


75 T. Ishida, The Royal Dynasties in Ancient Israel. BZAW, 142 (1977), 104, with reference to 
1 K. 10:18-20. 

76 See T. Veijola, Die ewige Dynastie. AnAcScFen, B, 193 (1975), 17f. 

77 Veijola: Deuteronomistic. 

78 On this term, see M. Görg, review of W. Gross, Bileam. StANT, 38 (1974), ThRy, 73 (1977), 
19. 

79 W. Richter, Grundlagen einer althebräischen Grammatik. ATS, 13 (1980), 96, finds here a 
“locative”/“directive” function. 

80 Ishida, Dynasties, 104f. 

81 Jhid., 105. 

82 Ibid. 

83 See F. Cross and D. N. Freedman, “The Song of Miriam,” JNES, 14 (1955), 248ff. 

84 See W. G. E. Watson, “David Ousts the City Ruler of Jebus,” VT, 20 (1970), 501f. 

85 See most recently J. C. Trebolle Barrera, “Jeroboän y la Asamblea de Siquén,” EstBib, 
38 (1979/1980), 189-220. 
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in his house (here probably “sedative”), v. 2 has the king speak critically of the 
disproportion between his “dwelling” (ptcp.) in a “house” of cedar and the “dwelling” 
(ptcp.) of the ark of Elohim in a tent. Whether the passage represents a quotation of an 
earlier accusation®® or a Deuteronomistic formulation®’ does not detract from the 
“mansive” interpretation of the repeated yö32b. If we use the translation “be enthroned” 
in both clauses, as would be appropriate with both subjects, the judgmental perspective 
appears in full force. According to the present context of vv. 5f., a “mansive” yšb seems 
to meet with absolute rejection on the part of Yahweh.® The thrust of 2 S. 7:1-7 is to 
reclaim yšb for the king alone, although this tendency is mitigated somewhat in v. 18 by 
a skilful repetition of the catchword: wayyeseb lipné YHWH.*? 

That Yahweh is the authentic initiator and guarantor of enthronement is attested 
explicitly in the causative use of the base in 1 K. 2:24, which in its own way serves the 
Deuteronomistic legitimation argument.” According to Isa. 28:6 (cf. also Ps. 122:5), the 
spirit of divine justice rests upon the future ruler “who sits upon the judgment throne” 
(yöseb "al-hammispät).?! An extraordinary exaggeration of the divine grace associated 
with the enthronement of a king appears in the wording of Ps. 110:1, in the imperative 
addressed by Yahweh to “my lord”: “Sit at my right hand (šēb /imini),” a formula that has 
inspired a search for analogies in other religions, not least because of the assurance that 
follows: “. . . until I have made your enemies a stool for your feet.”?* The closest analogies 
are certain Egyptian illustrations” and texts.** Kraus rightly points out that the “sitting” 
referred to in Ps. 110:1 is not “limited to the earthly temple”;® the “cultic chamber is also 
the image, the reflection, indeed the presence of the heavenly throne room. The king of 
Jerusalem, too, is enthroned in this heavenly sphere.” There can be no doubt that the 
Israelite perspective places special weight on the unmerited divine election of the king. 


5. Cultic Usage. The notion that the king’s yšb is dependent on Yahweh suggests 
investigating any cultic usage of yšb% that might be associated with a description of an 
“act of worship.” According to 1 S. 1:9, Eli is sitting (ptcp.: “mansive”) ‘al-hakkissé 
beside one of the doorposts of bét YHWH. Of course this text cannot be referring to a 
throne, but it might describe a seat associated with some kind of sacral guardianship. 
There does not appear to be any clear evidence here for a cultic function in the narrower 


36 Görg, Das Zelt der Begegnung, 94, 96. 

87 “Possibly”: K. Rupprecht, Der Tempel von Jerusalem. BZAW, 144 (1977), 75. 

88 See below. 

89 See below. 

2 See Veijola, 133. 

91 Cf. W. H. Irwin, “Is 28-33; Translation with Philological Notes,” BietOr, 30 (1977), 11-13. 

92 H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 344; = OTA h“döm (h*dhém). 

93 Cf. O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans., New York, 1978), 255; the 
seating precedence in Ps. 110, e.g., recalls the cella of the temple of Rameses II at Abu Simbel, 
where the Pharaoh is depicted sitting to the right of the “father-god” Re-Harakhte. 

94 See U. Luft, Studia Aegyptiaca, IV (1978), SOff. 

95 Psalmen. BK, XV/2 (41972), 759. 

%© See Brockington. 
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opposition between liskön (v. 12) and /*Sebet (v. 13). This alternation may suggest a 
differentiated terminology of divine presence, in which yšb in bét-z*biil (“exalted and 
princely house”) conveys a clearly “mansive” meaning,'™ here emphatically confirmed 
by the addition of ‘dlamim. The theory that the change of terminology for the presence 
of Yahweh between vv. 12 and 13 reflects an (early dynastic) controversy in the temple 
theology of Jerusalem remains hypothetical, but is supported by recent observations. 105 

The Deuteronomistic redaction shifts Yahweh’s yšb from the temple to heaven (1 K. 
8:30,39,43,49; 2 Ch. 6:21,30,33,39), introducing its own terminology for the presence 
of “Yahweh’s name” and “making a conscious distinction between Yahweh’s sitting on 
his heavenly throne and the presence of his name in an earthly building.”!° Thus the 
idea expressed in 1 K. 8:12f. is revised and corrected: Yahweh “has moved to a more 
distant and inaccessible realm.”!0’ At the same time, the danger that Yahweh’s “dwelling” 
will be conceived in static, physical terms has been averted.! 

Heaven is “the place of his dwelling,” from which Yahweh looks down and beholds 
those who “dwell” upon earth (Ps. 33:14).! Here divine ySb corresponds to human yb, 
although the realms are separated. Thus yšb upon earth takes place under the protection 
of Yahweh’s ysb in heaven (cf. also Ps. 113:5,8). Closest to the supposed original form 
and constituting a semantic “bridge” between “dwelling” in the temple and “sitting 
enthroned” in heaven is the phrase mäkön I$ibrkä followed by pa‘alta YHWH in Ex. 
15:17; the same context identifies the “place of thine enthronement” with the “mountain 
of thy heritage” (har nah*larka)."'° It is noteworthy that this passage refers explicitly to 
Yahweh’s initiative, a note that allows us tentatively to ask whether this passage supports 
an alternative to the glorification of royal building programs (in response to 1 K. 8:13?). 
Against the background of the equivalence of mäkön and har, we may here discuss also 
the formulation hahär hämad ""löhim FSibtö (Ps. 68:17[16]), an isolated expression that 
may once have referred to a different mountain!!! but has clearly been applied to the 
Jerusalem temple by the explanatory phrase ‘ap-YHWH yisk6n länesah.!!2 Whether the 
passage also indicates a replacement of the yšb concept by the idea of Yahweh’s škn 
cannot be determined. 

In 2 S. 7:5, however, the context of the phrase bayit F$ibti takes us into the midst of 
the controversy over Yahweh’s ySb in a permanent house or temple. This expression, too, 
represents an isolated formulation and cannot be considered merely a variant of the 
formula above. Its setting is a rebuke of David’s building program, which Yahweh 
counters with the statement that he has never “dwelt” in a house (v. 6). Our phrase appears 


104 Cf. ibid., 56. 

105 See below. 

106 Metzger, 158. 

107 Ibid., 150. 

108 For a discussion of the Deuteronomistic program, see ibid., 149ff. 

109 Cf. F. Stolz, Strukturen und Figuren im Kult von Jerusalem. BZAW, 118 (1970), 164. 
110 Cf. Metzger, 147, 156. 

111 Cf. Kraus, Psalms 60-150, 50. 

112 Görg, Gott-König-Reden, 115. 
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in Yahweh’s question in v. 5; it should be interpreted not only against the background of 
its present relationship to the use of yšb in v. 2 but also as an “allusion” to the earlier 
formula. Furthermore, the absolute statement 16° yaSabti b’bayit (v. 6) can be seen as a 
deliberate contrast to 1 K. 8:13. There is no persuasive reason to ascribe the text of 2 S. 
7:6 entirely to Deuteronomistic usage.!!? To all appearances, we have here an example 
of preexilic or even early dynastic—at any rate, certainly pre-Deuteronomistic—opposi- 
tion to the notion of Yahweh’s “sitting enthroned” in the temple, of which the 
Deuteronomistic redaction made generous use. 


3. The Epithet yöseb krübim and its Semantics. The title yoséb (hak)k*riibim, using 
the participle of yšb, is a stereotyped epithet applied to Yahweh; grammatically, it is best 
taken as a construct phrase.!!* While earlier scholars based their interpretation of the title 
on the information in P,'© recent discussion reflects two schools of thought: one 
considers every reference to the cherubim prior to the building of Solomon’s temple an 
anachronism (e.g., 1 S. 4:4; 2 S. 6:2); the other, primarily following Eissfeldt,!!® argues 
for the existence of a cherubim throne and the corresponding title as early as the sanctuary 
at Shiloh.!!” Since we lack sufficiently detailed information concerning the interior of 
the temple at Shiloh, we must reckon with the possibility that the title is of Jerusalemite 
provenience and that its use in the ark narrative serves a legitimating purpose. Our 
explanation of the idea reflected in this title must therefore be based on the situation in 
the Jerusalem temple. 

Although 1 K. 6:23-28 makes no mention of a “throne,”!!* the detailed description of 
the wings of cherubim in the d‘bir (v. 27) has occasioned the proposal that Yahweh’s 
throne should be pictured as being these outspread wings, touching in the midst of the 
d*bir.\\° A reconstruction may be attempted!“° on the basis of extrabiblical analogies 
(e.g., a Cypriote group from the 7th century B.C. with a deity enthroned on a seat made 
by the inner wings of a pair of sphinxes!?!) and biblical statements; the position of the 
outer wings must remain an open question. 

A more important problem related to reconstruction of the d*bir, albeit only indirectly 
relevant to the question of Yahweh’s throne, is that of the ark’s position. Schmitt! 
postulates a “lengthwise” position of the ark beneath the cherubim “instead of a 
transverse position in front of the statues”; this would contradict the theory that the ark 


113 Rupprecht, 70; cf. also W. Gross, “Die Herausführungsformel—Zum Verhältnis von For- 
mel und Syntax,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 440. 

114 But cf. GesB, 323a. 

115 See R. Schmitt, Zelt und Lade als Thema alttestamentlicher Wissenschaft (Gütersloh, 
1972), 128f. 

116 O, Eissfeldt, MAB, 1/2 (1950), 146. 

117 Schmitt, 130. 

118 For an attempt at a theological explanation of this observation, see de Vaux, 93f. 

119 Haran, 35f.; O. Keel-Leu, Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst. SBS, 84/85 (1977), 24. 

120 For an illustration, see Keel-Leu, ibid., 25. 

121 Jbid., 26. 

122 P 131. 
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was the footstool of the one enthroned on the cherubim. According to Keel-Leu,'~ the 
original statements of 1 K. 8:6-9 about the relative positions of cherubim and ark have 
been expanded in v. 7 by the addition of a statement concerning the “protective function 
with respect to the ark of having the ark between the cherubim.” The statement, he claims, 
was derived by implication from the ark’s location under the wings of the sphinxes. It is 
conceivable that the ark, which certainly has no inherent connection with the cherubim 
throne, came to be thought of as the throne’s base after the two became associated. !* 
The relationship to the cherubim suggested by P (Ex. 25:17-22) is probably based on a 
revised original text that may have had some independent idea of the cherubim as 
protecting the ark; the revision was intended to guard against interpreting the epithet 
yôšēb hakk*ribim as implying a static presence, i.e., an exclusively “mansive” interpreta- 
tion of “dwelling.”!> Even though there are cogent reasons to think that the cherubim 
throne originated in the realm of Canaanite-Phoenician civilization (following an earlier 
history in Egypt),!*° it is dubious whether the epithet “enthroned on the cherubim,” 
despite its closeness to Canaanite cultic symbolism,'*’ points to an “already existing 
fusion with Israelite ideas.” 128 The undoubtedly real resistance to associating the “dwell- 
ing” notion of yšb with Yahweh emerges most profoundly from “Israelite ideas” that did 
not have to wait for Deuteronomistic reflection before finding expression. There seems 
to be no similarity in meaning to the clearly pre-Israelite expression rökeb ba *rabét (Ps. 
68:5[4]),'2° even though the latter is a formally similar epithet that also derives from 
Canaanite ideology. With the connotation of “invisibility,” the nonexistence of any image 
of the deity, the notion of Yahweh “enthroned on the cherubim” takes on in its Israelite 
context a dimension that, despite all the inherent dangers, could give rise to the idea of 
a transcendent “throne” surpassing all measure and reaching to the heavens. Thus the 
title appears in conjunction with two other participial predications of the “Shepherd of 
Israel” (Ps. 80:2[1]), and even in association with the “King” who reigns over all peoples 
(Ps. 99:1). In the prayer of Hezekiah, Yahweh, “enthroned on the cherubim,” is both the 
only God “of all the kingdoms of the earth” and the Creator of heaven and earth (2 K. 
19:15 par. Isa. 37:16). 

For the most part, the other participial predications present Yahweh in his function as 
cosmic ruler. The epithet yöseb siyyön (Ps. 9:12[11]) clearly reflects the “enthronement” 
of the “righteous Judge” (v. 5[4]; “sedative”) and his eternal “sitting enthroned” upon 
the “throne of judgment” (v. 8[7]; “mansive”). Here Yahweh’s jurisdiction extends 
beyond his “ancestral” residence in Jerusalem; so, too, his “throne” can be so “exalted” 
as to be experienced only in a vision. The almost identical appositions to Yahweh in 1 K. 


123 Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst, 29. 
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Samuelis. KAT, VII/1 (1973), 158. 
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advanced along the road to formulaic usage; it appears in Weippert’s interpretation of 
this fragment (probably predynastic) from the “Book of the Wars of Yahweh” as 
reconstructed by Christensen.!*’ In this reading, Yahweh’s theophany finds expression 
in an appearance that overwhelms the forces of nature; it crosses the Arnon in order to 
“sit [or ‘settle’] down at Ar” (l$br ‘r) and stay in Moab. The semantic ambivalence of 
y3b can be seen even here; it could suggest an early articulation of the notion of Yahweh's 
taking sovereign possession of an alien region. 


4. Finite Forms and their Semantics. The remaining phrases using a finite verbal form 
instead of a participle or an infinitive to express Yahweh’s yšb can be analyzed from the 
perspective of the mutual relationship between the “sedative” and “mansive” meanings, 
since the “mansive” function dominates in the formulas cited, their variants, and allusions 
to them. 

The wording of Ps. 29:10 (YHWH lammabbül yasäb wayyeseb YHWH melek ł"ôlām) 
clearly exhibits the double semiological structure of Yahweh’s yšb, which is confirmed both 
functionally and syntactically: “Yahweh has taken his seat over the flood, and [therefore 
now] sits enthroned as king for ever.”!?® Verse 10a documents the “sedative” side of the 
verb’s meaning, v. 10b the “mansive” side. This reflects the notion that Yahweh, like the 
earthly king, takes his seat upon his throne, albeit thenceforth to exercise permanent 
sovereignty. The enthronement of Yahweh as king is all the more significant because it 
involves victory over > 713% mabbül, “the upper portion of the primal flood, which spreads 
out over the firmament of heaven,”!3 and is thus presented as a victory over chaos. 
(Dahood’s translation of lJammabbiil as “since the flood”!# can hardly be correct.) It is 
therefore not surprising that the text does not specify where Yahweh dwells.'*! 

The “dwelling” terminology of Ps. 132 appears in the designation of Zion as Yahweh's 
mösäb (v. 13; mansive) and in the words pöh-'eseb (v. 14; sedative) placed in Yahweh’s 
mouth. The context also contains an oath assuring David that one of his sons will always 
“sit upon the throne” (v. 12). 

A “perfective aspect”!* is expressed by Ps. 47:9a(8a): “God has become king over 
the nations”; the same is probably true in v. 9b(8b): “God has taken his seat on the throne 
of his holiness.” In both instances, the sedative meaning is conveyed: the beginning of 
God’s reign is pictured as an enthronement. An “imperfective aspect”!* with “mansive” 
meaning appears, however, in Lam. 5:19: “Thou dost reign for ever.” This ysb is seen in 


137 D. L. Christensen, “Num 21:14-15 and the Book of the Wars of Yahweh,” CBQ, 36 (1974), 
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contrast to the desolation of Mt. Zion (v. 18). Ps. 102:13(12) is structured similarly, 
except that this text expresses a contrast to human impotence (v. 14[13]). 

Finally, the critical language of the Deuteronomistic school, which asks whether God 
really “dwells (yé5éb) upon earth” (1 K. 8:27 par. 2 Ch. 6:18), brings to light the problem 
it attempts to solve by introducing different terminology.'** For this school, a “mansive” 
interpretation of God’s presence upon earth is inconceivable. 


5. “Ark” and “Angel” as Subjects. When the ark is the subject of y5b, Yahweh can 
be associated with the verb only in a restricted sense. Here the “mansive” element 
predominates: the prohibition “The ark must not remain (/6°-yéséb) with us” (1 S. 5:7), 
the infinitive (1 S. 7:2), and the participle (2 S. 7:2), as well as the narrative conjugation 
(2S. 6:11 par. 1 Ch. 13:14), all express the idea of a lengthy stay; the syntagmemes shape 
the semantics. There is no trace of any “yšb formula.” Of course this is even more true 
of the yšb of the mal’ak YHWH who sits down under the oak (wayyéSeb; Jgs. 6:11). Here, 
too, the absence of any formal identification with Yahweh prevents us from drawing 
conclusions about the meaning of divine yb. 

Görg 
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1. Etymology and Meaning. The individual occurrences of yšn in the Semitic lan- 
guages make it hard to determine! whether we are dealing with two roots or one.? On 
the one hand, if we postulate a single root with the basic meaning “be still, sleep,” the 
OT occurrences of the niphal and the derived noun yäsän must come from this root; the 
meaning “grow old” makes good sense as a further development of the basic meaning 
“be quiet, still”—analogous to Arabic and Ethiopic reflexes with the respective meanings 


yäsen. G. Dalmann, Aus, I (1928), 634ff.; E. L. Ehrlich, Der Traum im AT. BZAW, 73 (1953); 
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(Stuttgart, 1955), 67ff. 
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Like other ancient Near Eastern religions, and hence undoubtedly under the influence 
of the Canaanite fertility cult with its notion of the annual death and resurrection of the 
deity,® the OT uses sleep to represent the state of death, an image that inherently implies 
rising to life. Thus sleep can be referred to on the one hand as eternal sleep, the sleep of 
death in the stillness of the grave, where all the turmoil and anxiety of life find their end 
(Job 3:13; 14:12; Ps. 13:4[3]; Jer. 51:39,57). On the other hand, in the context of 
eschatological hope, the OT can emphasize rising from this sleep of death (Isa. 26:19). 
Such rising from death can be interpreted dualistically as bringing a resurrection to 
everlasting life for some, a resurrection to everlasting shame and contempt for others 
(Dni. 12:2). 

Finally, we must mention the sleep of Yahweh and of Ba’al; here the mythological 
Canaanite idea of the sleeping deity clearly stands in the background.’ When the presence 
and power of Ba‘al do not manifest themselves, Elijah can suggest ironically that the 
deity is taking a midday siesta (1 K. 18:27). Similarly, in the context of a lament in the 
face of terrible disaster, the apparent absence of Israel’s God can be perceived as 
Yahweh’s sleeping (Ps. 44:24[23]); Yahweh’s renewed intervention can be described 
figuratively as an awakening from sleep (Ps. 78:65). But we also find the contrary 
statement, that Yahweh does not sleep (Ps. 121:3f.); this text denies Yahweh's passivity 
while emphasizing his watchful, continuous, unceasing vitality. 

Schiipphaus 
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in the OT and Ancient East (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1980); idem, Redeformen des Rechtslebens 
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I. 1. Etymology. The root yt’, in both the simple stem and a causative stem, is 
attested in a large number of proper names in Amorite, Ugaritic, Nabatean, and Old 
South Arabian; these correspond closely to Hebrew names containing the root ys", in 
both qal (e.g., “Isaiah”) and hiphil (e.g., “Hosea”). It is therefore probable that these 
proper names as well as the common Hebrew words AdSia’, y’sü’ä, etc., all go back to 
Proto-Semitic *yt“! and have nothing to do with Arab. wasi‘a, “be spacious” (IV 
‘awsa ‘a, “give room to”), as has been assumed in modern times.? A connection with 
wasi a is phonologically difficult, because it would involve anomalous correspon- 
dences between West Semitic ¢ and Arab. s? as well as South Semitic y and Arab. w.4 
The association is also semantically unsupportable: other terms are just as frequent in 
contexts involving särä, säröt, etc., “straits, trouble” (terms that in any case may not 
always retain their original concrete sense of “narrow, confined”), e.g., hissil, “deliver” 
(Ps. 34:18[Eng. v. 17]), “azar, “help” (Ps. 46:2[1]), “Gnd, “answer” (Ps. 86:7), pada, 
“ransom, rescue” (Ps. 25:22), and Samar, “keep” (Prov. 21:23). The conception of 
salvation as “spaciousness,” liberation from restricting, oppressive experiences both 
physical and spiritual, occurs frequently in the OT (e.g., Ps. 4:2[1]; 18:17-20[16-19]; 
25:17; 31:9[8]; 118:5;° Est. 4:14);° this meaning, however, is expressed not by hösia 
but by hirhib, “give room to,” merhäb, “liberating space,”’ and the like. No trace of the 
“spaciousness” hypothesis is attested before Schultens,? and in practice, apart from brief 


“Concepto de la Y*Su‘ah (‘Salud’ o ‘salvacién’) Biblica,” 26. Semana Biblica Española, | (Madrid, 
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Entwicklung der alttestamentlichen Heilshoffnung,” 7r7hZ, 70 (1961), 15-28; A. S. Kapelrud, 
“Frelse i Det Gamle testamente,” NTT, 80 (1979), 139-159; A. H. Leon, The Meaning of the Verb 
HoSia* in the OT (diss., Claremont, 1980); J. S. Licht, “1y1*,” EMigr, Ill (1958), 897f.; P. V. P. 
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a mošia*?” VT, 15 (1965), 475-486; J. Scharbert, Heilsmittler im AT und im Alten Orient. Quaest- 
Disp, 23/24 (1964); I. L. Seeligmann, “Zur Terminologie für das Gerichtsverfahren im Wortschatz 
des biblischen Hebräisch,” Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. SVT, 
16 (1967), 251-278, esp. 274ff.; N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the OT (1946; repr. New 
York, 1964); J. J. Stamm, Erlösen und Vergeben im AT (Bern, 1940); J. H. Stek, “Salvation, Justice 
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etymological sections, it has played a minor role in comprehensive discussions of the 
meaning of hésia‘, y’Sü’ä, etc.’ 

The biform süa* (cf. töb beside yatab, stig beside yäsagq, etc.!V) is also a common 
element in personal names (e.g., “Joshua,” “Elisha”).!! The piel of ša“, “cry for help,” 
“is probably to be understood like the piel of s°g (found only in 2 K. 2:12) as referring 
to a succession of cries,”!* and may be derived from the cry 3a‘, “Help!” (qal impv. of 
*yasa‘).'5 

a. Proper Names in West Semitic and South Arabian Inscriptions. The earliest attested 
occurrence of the root is in the Amorite personal name /a-Su-*il from Ur, ca. 2048 B.c.!* 
Analyzable as la-yasu“-'il, this name contains an element corresponding to yašuh-/-ešuh 
in 8 Amorite names from Mari, such as ia-Su-hu-iim and i-li-e-Su-uh,'> and to yt“ in the 
Ugaritic personal name yt “d, transcribed in Akkadian cuneiform as ya-aS-ad-du, “Hadad 
saves.” !© Ugar. ytil'’ may be a shortened form of yt - il;!® and ya-Su-ia, the name of the 
leader of a revolt in southern Palestine referred to in an Amarna letter, may be another 
fourteenth-century example.!? The evidence for a West Semitic verb yaSa’, impf. yasu“,20 
although it goes back to the second millennium B.C., is limited to personal names, where 
it is normally associated with a theophorous element. 

In Old South Arabian, there are 20 personal names containing the element yt“?! 
Among them can be distinguished the name of a Sabean god yati“ (e.g., 'abd-yati”) and 
a causative verb hayta“ (e.g., hayta‘-"il).2* The name of Sabean ruler It’amra (yiti*- 
‘amara) occurs only in the annals of Sargon IL 

In the OT, there are 14 proper names with the element ys5‘/Sa@a*: Abishua, Elishua, 
Elisha, Bath-shua, Hosea/Hoshea, Hoshaiah, Joshua, Jeshua, Ishi, Isaiah, Malchishua, 
Mesha, Shua, and Shuah. “Jeshua” is a late form of “Joshua” through dissimilation (cf. 
“Jehu”).2* The name “Isaiah” occurs at Elephantine, while the full form ys“‘yAw is 
attested along with ys‘, yš“, and y$“ Ion seal stamps of uncertain date and provenance.® 





3 Cf. Fohrer, 970-78. 

10 Cf. VG, L 604; BLe, §496; KBL?, 427. 

Ll KBL?, 55, 379f. 

12 E, Jenni, Das hebräische Pi’el (Zurich, 1968), 248. 

13 Cf. W. J. Gerber, Die hebräischen Verba denominativa (Leipzig, 1896), 33. 

14 G. Buccellati, The Amorites of the Ur III Period (Naples, 1966), 165. 

15 APNM, 215f. 

lé UT, no. 1179; PNU, 147. 

17 UT, no. 1176. 

18 PNU, 200. 

19 EA 256, 18. 

20 1, J. Gelb, La lingua degli Amoriti. AANLR, 8/13 (1958), 160. 

2l RyNP I, 112. 

22 ContiRossini, 165. 
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the Ancient Near East. Festschrift W. F. Albright (1961; repr. Winona Lake, 1979), 301. 
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The name '/ys‘, “Elisha,” appears on ostraca from Samaria?’ and Nimrud.2® The name 
“Mesha” (possibly originally mösa‘; cf. LXX Mösa2?) occurs in the Moabite “Mesha 
inscription” (cf. 2 K. 3:4). 

b. History of the Root in Hebrew. Apart from the occurrence of the verb hösia* in the 
Mesha inscription with the Moabites’ god Chemosh as subject and its appearance as a 
loanword in Aramaic, ys“ occurs outside proper names only in Hebrew. In the Hebrew 
Bible, it is one of the most common roots, both in personal names and in common verbs 
and nouns. It is reserved almost exclusively for theological usage, however, with Yahweh 
as subject and his people as object (see below). The postbiblical history of these terms 
confirnis their exclusively religious associations. 

Already in the later books of the OT (Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Daniel) the root occurs only rarely and then in direct quotations from the 
earlier books and deliberate archaisms (e.g., Neh. 9:27). The same is true of rabbinic 
literature and modern Hebrew. Its place in everyday Hebrew is normally taken by ‘azar, 
“help,” hissil, “rescue,” nissähön, “victory,” or the like! The contrast between the 
religious usage of the Bible and later secular usage is illustrated by the story of a pedantic 
school teacher who was drowned in a lake because no one understood him when he 
shouted hési*éni, “Help me!”32 The secular usage of these terms in postbiblical Hebrew 
is apparently limited to three legal terms: mdsia’, “defender, rescuer,” preferred to the 
normal massil only in the context of talmudic legislation on rape; the idiom höst’a yadi 
li, “I took the law into my own hands” (cf. 1 S. 25:23-35),>4 found 3 times in the Qumran 
texts (1QS 6:27; CD 9:9f.); and finally the enigmatic phrase y’$üa* habbén, “redemption 
of the first-born,” said to be a cryptic cipher for pidyén habbén used in time of 
persecution.* It has been suggested that, as in the case of — YRA g’I, — 7D pdh, and 
— PTX sdq, the religious and soteriological usage is derived from an original legal 
usage.’ But there is not enough evidence from the meaning of the earliest West Semitic 
occurrences to substantiate this theory; and it may be argued that the usage in this small 
group of legal contexts, both biblical and postbiblical, is itself ultimately theological, 
insofar as the legal system in ancient Israel was believed to be sanctioned by God as 
supreme judge, who could delegate his authority to a king (cf. 2 S. 14:4; 2 K. 6:26f.) or 


27 Ibid., 42. 

28 Ibid., 200. 

29 KBL’, 548; S. Segert, “Die Sprache der moabitischen Königsinschriften,” ArOr, 29 (1961), 
246. 

30 J. T. Milik, “ ‘Prière de Nabonide’ et autres écrits d’un cycle de Daniel,” RB, 63 (1956), 413; 
J. H. Petermann, Brevis linguae samaritanae grammatica (Karlsruhe, 1873), 50. 

31 E, Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus totius hebraitatis (repr. New York, 1960), IV, 2182f., cites no 
modern examples (cf. 2189ff.); cf. Licht, 897f. 

32 Sawyer, Semantics in Biblical Research, 95f. 

33 Sanh. 73a; cf. Dt. 22:27: Jastrow, II, 751. 
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35 B. Qam. 80a bottom. 

36 Jastrow, I, 600. 

37 Sawyer, VT, 15 (1965), 483-86. 
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Naaman” (2 K. 5:1). The obscure minor judges Shamgar (Jgs. 3:31) and Tola (10:1) fall 
into the same category, although the divine initiative is not made explicit. 

(3) The Deuteronomist’s Tendentious Use with Human Subjects. Most of these 
examples occur in the Deuteronomistic historian’s comments on events in the history of 
Israel, either in the “Deuteronomistic framework’ or in the speeches of characters, such 
as angels (Jgs. 13:5) or prophets (1 S. 9:16), introduced into the narrative to provide 
another vehicle for the author’s comments.™ There are speeches in the Deuteronomistic 
history where the use of hösia” highlights the contrast between the power of Yahweh and 
the illusory appeal of foreign gods or human might. This is the point of the scornful words 
of Yahweh to the people in Jgs. 10:14: hömmä yösi’ü lakem, “let them [= foreign gods] 
save you!” and of the arrogant claim of Israel in Jgs. 7:2: yadi hési°G li, “my own hand 
saved me.” Cf. the credal statement 16° b’hereb übah“nit y’hösia® YHWH,® “Yahweh 
saves by neither sword not spear” (1 S. 17:47). In 1 S. 4, the faith of Israel’s elders in the 
power of the ark is clearly expressed by their use of hösia” (v. 3), in contrast to the 
frightened Philistines’ use of the less highly charged theological term hissil in the same 
context (v. 8; cf. 2 K. 19 below). 

In two interesting cases, the author implies by using hdsia “that people are attributing 
to a human agent more credit than is proper. In the first case, Gideon rejects his people’s 
suggestion that, because (in their words) he has “saved” (hösa tanü) them from the 
Midianites, he should be made king (Jgs. 8:22f.). The second is a piece of flowery 
rhetoric designed to save Jonathan's life: “Shall Jonathan die, who has wrought this 
great victory (“aa hay“sü’ä hagg‘dölä hazzö’t)?” (1 S. 14:45). The use of y‘sü‘ä here 
for the more normal prose word ršů"â (cf. 1 S. 11:13; 19:5; 2 S. 23:10,12; 2 K. 5:1; 
etc.)®° may be an indication by the author that the people defending Jonathan are 
comparing his spectacular exploit against the Philistines to an act of divine intervention 
(cf. Ex. 14:13; 2 Ch. 20:17). The same victory is attributed to God in 1 S. 14:23 and (in 
Saul’s words) in v. 39. 

The peculiar soteriological meaning of these terms is also evident in a number of 
dialogues where God’s power to “save” is at first doubted and then demonstrated 
dramatically: e.g., bammä `ôšîa* "et-yisrä’d, “How can I save Israel?” (Jgs. 6:14f.,36f.; 
cf. Ex. 14:13; 1 S. 10:27; 2 Ch. 20:17). General Deuteronomistic statements on the 
saving power of God, in which hdSia’, tSü’ä, etc. are prominent, can be traced from the 
priests’ exhortations to the Israelite army on the eve of battle (Dt. 20:4; cf. Nu. 10:9) 
through the historical books (e.g., 1 S. 10:19; 14:6,39; 17:47; 2 Ch. 20:9) to the War 
scroll from Qumran (10M 10:4f. [quoting Dt. 20:4]; 1QM 10:7f. [quoting Nu. 10:9]; 
1QM 11:2f. [quoting 1 S. 17:47]). 
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Altogether, hésia“ and r$ü"ä (rarely y“šů“á57) are used 37 times in the Deuteronomistic 
history in the specific sense of divine intervention on behalf of Israel, to which must be 
added 8 in Chronicles and Nehemiah (all dependent on Deuteronomistic tradition) and 
3 in Deuteronomy itself. This contrasts markedly with the relative infrequency of the 
two closest synonyms: “azar, “help,” occurs only once in this sense (1 S. 7:12, the folk 
etymology of “Ebenezer”); and hissil, which occurs 46 times in the Deuteronomistic 
history, is used in this sense only 14 times. It is always either applied to the rescue of 
foreigners (Josh. 9:26) and animals (1 S. 17:35) or put in the mouth of foreigners like 
Philistines (1 S. 4:8) and Assyrians (2 K. 18:29-35; 19:10-13). As in 1 S. 4 (see above), 
the author contrasts the Assyrians’ use of hissil, referring to Jerusalem’s slender chances 
of being rescued (2 K. 19:11), to Hezekiah’s prayer hösi’enü nā’, “save us, I beseech 
thee” (v. 19), and God’s answer (delivered by the prophet Isaiah): “I will defend the city 
and save (hösia”) it” (v. 34). 

Two terms that are related to hdsia“ in Deuteronomistic usage are héniah, “give rest 
to,” and Sapat, “judge.” All three imply bringing help to a situation, “salvation” (un- 
defined), peace, and justice respectively, but can be followed in some contexts by min, 
“from”; cf. Dt. 12:10; 25:19; Josh. 23:1; 2 S. 7:1,11 (héniah); 1 S. 24:16[15]; 2 S. 
18:19,31 (Sapat). The words Sép*tim, “judges,” and mösi ‘im are virtually synonymous 
in some contexts, e.g., Jgs. 2:16,18 beside 3:9,15.°8 The verb Sapat can have soteriologi- 
cal overtones (e.g., Jgs. 3:9f.; 1 S. 8:20).8° The term hösia* is far more frequent in this 
sense, however, and may be described as the Deuteronomistic soteriological term par 
excellence. 

b. Legal Usage. In the remaining 23 occurrences, the subject of hösia“ is human, not 
divine; but the context is legal or political in every case. It may be argued that these 
human agents are acting as God’s representatives, like the mdSi‘im in Judges, to bring 
divine justice into situations of injustice.” 

(1) The Law on Rape. The term mösia is used in the Deuteronomic law on rape (Dt. 
22:25-29), where it is apparently a technical term referring to the legal protection a 
betrothed girl is entitled to expect from the community. In this case, the distinction 
between adultery and rape hinges on whether or not the assaulted girl’s cries for help can 
be heard by the community: she is assumed to be innocent if the assault takes place in 
the country out of earshot of her family and friends.” The choice of Adsia* in Ex. 
2:17—unique in the Pentateuch outside Deuteronomy (excluding the soteriological 
passages discussed above)—to describe Moses’ rescue of Jethro’s seven daughters in 
distress is probably influenced by this usage. Predictably, the word is not used by the 
Midianites themselves, who employ the more general hissil in their account of the same 


87 See II.1.c above. 
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90 See I.1.b above; cf. Boecker; Seeligmann, 274ff.; Stolz, 786. 

91 G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 142f.; Sawyer, VT, 15 (1965), 478f. 
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(22:17-24:22); if it comes from “the vocabulary of old wisdom,”!® it is a rare example 
in the OT of a neutral usage of f5#°G in the sense of security that comes through human 
efforts. Possibly the occurrence of ršůʻâ in such a context indicates that the process 
described by McKane! as “a Yahwistic reinterpretation of an older, empirical, mundane 
wisdom” has already begun in this proverb. 

The term does not belong to the “vocabulary of old wisdom”:""° it is relatively rare 
in Proverbs and Job (see below), and is conspicuously absent from the other “old 
wisdom” sayings on the same subject, e.g., Prov. 16:32; 21:22;! Eccl. 7:19; 10:14-16. 
The evidence that hösia‘, r5a°4, etc. are primarily theological terms in Wisdom Literature 
as well as the rest of the OT is in any case overwhelming. 

b. Job. In Job, the more poetic form yeSa‘!* is used of the protection orphans need 
in court (Job 5:4) and mourners in their bereavement: w’göd“rim säg‘bü yesa‘, “and 
mourners are raised to safety” (5:11). In both cases, God is the implied subject; he 
withholds protection from the fool and his family (vv. 2-7) and raises the helpless above 
their troubles (v. 11). He helps (hösia”) the powerless (26:2; cf. 5:15, reading [with 
Ewald] moh’räb, “destitute,” or meharbäm yätöm, “the fatherless from their sword” 
[Budde]!13) and the humble (22:9; cf. 5:11). In 2 cases, y‘a°@, the other predominantly 
poetic noun form, refers to success in debate: in 30:15, Job looks back to the position of 
honor he had held in society before his downfall and in particular to his effective 
participation in court (cf. 29:7-25); in 13:16, he hopes for success in presenting his case 
before God. The last occurrence in Job is also explicitly forensic: a variant of the idiom 
hésia* yadi li, “take the law into one’s own hands,”!'* is applied ironically to Job’s vain 
attempts throughout the dialogue to play the part reserved for God. This suggests that 
the 2 occurrences of y*5@°@ just mentioned are also intended by the author to emphasize 
Job’s complete dependence on God.!!> 


3. Prophetic Literature. 

a. Yahweh the Only Proper Subject of hösia“. In the prophetic literature, the proper 
subject of hdsia* is always God or méSi‘im, “saviors,” under his royal authority (Isa. 
19:20; Ob. 21), in contrast to hissil, which occurs once in Deutero-Isaiah with God as 
subject and 5 times without.!! There are no exceptions: passages emphasizing that no 
other god (Isa. 45:20; Jer. 11:12), idol (Isa. 46:7; Jer. 2:27,28), astrologer (Isa. 47:13), 
king (Hos. 13:10), or any other power, human or divine (Isa. 26:18; Hos. 14:4[3]), can 
save (hésia‘) confirm it. The term hösia“ is avoided when idols are addressed (Isa. 
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44:17).117 There is no môšîa“ apart from God (Isa. 43:11; 45:21; Hos. 13:4118). The same 
exclusiveness is implied by the recurring collocation YHWH mdsi‘ék “Yahweh your 
savior” (Isa. 49:26; 60:16 [with fem. sg. suf. referring to Jerusalem]; cf. 43:3; 45:15; Jer. 
14:8), in the genitive phrases "löhe yis’i (Isa. 17:10; Mic. 7:7)!!9 or “él y°Sa “ati, “God of 
my salvation” (Isa. 12:2), and in the question, “Why should you be like a mighty man 
who cannot save (AéSia‘)?” (Jer. 14:9; cf. Isa. 59:1). 

b. Meaning. The situations in which God intervenes (hösia”) or for which his ya 
(less often Sü'ä or yeSa‘) is sought are specified in some passages: an Assyrian invasion 
(Isa. 37:20; cf. 2 K. 19:19,34); Egyptian oppression (Isa. 19:20); the Babylonian threat 
of 597 B.C. (Jer. 42:11; Zeph. 3:17); exile (Jer. 30: 10f.; 31:7; 46:27; Zec. 8:7; 10:6); sin 
(Isa. 64:4[5]); ritual impurity (Ezk. 36:29; 37:23); sickness (Jer. 8:20f.; 17:14). Here, too, 
hésia“ denotes bringing something to a person or situation in distress rather than 
removing him from it. Thus salvation comes to Zion (Isa. 62:11; cf. 56:1) and reaches 
like a light to the ends of the earth (Isa. 49:6; cf. 62:1); God puts it in Zion (Isa. 46:13; 
cf. 26:1) and clothes a person in it (Isa. 61:10). Indeed, y“šů"â is like walls and ramparts 
round a beleaguered city (Isa. 26:1; cf. 60:18) and like water to the thirsty (Isa. 12:3). 

In only 7 cases (out of 66) is the verb followed by the prep. min-, “from.” Two of 
these (Ezk. 36:29; 37:23) refer to cleansing from ritual impurity; hdsia“ + min becomes 
a pregnant expression involving sprinkling with clean water (36:25) and the gift of “a 
new heart and a new spirit” (v. 26),'“ rather than any act of separation. One concerns 
rescue from an enemy (Isa. 37:20 par. 2 K. 19:19).!*! Four refer to the return from exile 
(Jer. 30:7,10; 46:27; Zec. 8:7), an expression that may have an eschatological rather 
than a literal meaning in this context.!?? The distinction between hösia” and hissil in 
this respect is nicely illustrated in Jer. 15:20f.: “For I am with you to save (hösia”) you 
and deliver (Aissil) you. .. . I will deliver you from (Aissil min-) the hand of the wicked, 
and redeem you from (pädä min-) the grasp of the ruthless.”!# The term hösia” is not 
a regular part of the vocabulary for the ingathering of the exiles or the nations (cf. Isa. 
43:5-7; 49:22-26; 56:6-8; 60:8f.; 66:18-21). The hymn (Isa. 52:7-10) describing the 
moment when news of God’s intervention (y‘Sa°a twice) arrives avoids delineating the 
return.'4 

c. Legal Associations. The association of hösia‘, y’5ü‘ä, etc. with the language of the 
law court and concepts of legal protection is significant. They occur prominently in two 
of the “trial speeches” in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 43:8-15; 45:20-25),'7 where they are 
associated with higgid, “present one’s case” (43:11f.; 45:21f.). They also collocate 


117 Sawyer, Semantics in Biblical Research, 71, 81. 

118 H, W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 226. 

119 Cf. Stolz, 788. 

120 G. A. Cooke, Ezekiel: ICC (1936), 392. 

121 See IV.1.a above. 

122 F, Horst, Die zwölf Kleinen Propheten: Sacharja. HAT, XIV (1964), 241-43; Stolz, 787. 
123 See I.2.c above. 

124 C, Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 249f. 

125 Ibid., 119-126, 174-76. 
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regularly with rib, “argue one’s case” (Isa. 49:25f.; cf. Jgs. 6:3112°), Söpes “judge” (noun) 
(Isa. 33:22; cf. Ezk. 34:22), and mispät, “justice” (Isa. 33:6; 51:6; 59:11; Jer. 23:6; 33:16; 
Hab. 1:2). The special relationship between y’sü’@ and s’dägä in Deutero-Isaiah is 
discussed below. In particular, hösia is associated with legal processes of various types: 
redemption (— YRA ga al; Isa. 49:26; 60:16; 63:5,8,9), ransom (—> 175 padä; cf. Isa. 
43:3), recompense (g’mül, > 972 gämal, Isa. 35:4; cf. 59:16-18), and legal ownership 
(Ob. 21). The phrase wattösa“ 16° z*rd°6 (Isa. 59:16; 63:5) is probably a poetic variant of 
the legal idiom hdés?°G yadi li, “take the law into one’s own hands,”!*’ especially since in 
both cases God is represented—with the anthropomorphism typical of Deutero-Isaiah— 
as first investigating the case to see if anyone is going to intervene and then “taking the 
law into his own hands” (cf. also Isa. 50:2; 59:1). He is thus represented less as a judge 
than as a warrior, armed allegorically!2® with s*dagd, y‘šůʻâ, nägäm, and qin’é (Isa. 59:17; 
cf. 42:13; 63:1-6; Jer. 14:9). 

In the oracles of salvation,!*? the argument hinges on God’s justice as well as his 
loyalty and love. Thus he will honor his legally binding obligation to provide protection 
for his kinsfolk (Isa. 41:14; 44:6; 49:7; >71 gäa’al)!® or pay the price of their freedom 
(43:3f.). Israel is his people and he is their mösia” (Isa. 63:8), bound to them by an oath 
(45:22f.), by an everlasting covenant (61:8-10), by his steadfast love (63:7), or by his 
faithfulness (33:6; cf. Zec. 8:7f.). The popularity of the root ys“ in Deutero-Isaiah is 
certainly related to this aspect of the author’s concept of the nature of God. 

d. Universal Condition and Single Event. The noun y’sü‘ä (twice f°Sa‘d: Isa. 45:17; 
46:13) can refer not only to a single, visible event (e.g., Isa. 52:10; cf. Ex. 14:13,31) in 
one place (e.g., Zion: Isa. 46:13; cf. 26:1) on one day (49:8), but also to a permanent 
(45:17; 51:6,8; cf. 45:22; 60:18) and universal state or condition (49:6; cf. 62:1). In the 
celebrated poem on the arrival of news of God’s intervention ()*5#°@) in Isa. 52:7-10, the 
emphasis is on the completeness and finality of the action. The same applies to Jer. 31:7, 
which originally read: “Proclaim, give praise, and say, ‘Yahweh has saved his people 
(hôšîa* YHWH "et-"ammö).’ ” 11 

The words hôšîa“, y’sü‘a, etc., like s‘dagd, are used in descriptions of divine interven- 
tion “on that day,” an expression that in many passages (e.g., Isa. 12:2,3; 19:19f.; 25:9; 
26:1;132 Zec. 9:16; 12:7f.) is eschatological.!?? Deutero-Isaiah’s invitation to all to 
partake in the divine salvation (Isa. 45:22ff.) anticipates a fundamental Christian concept 
(cf. Rom. 14:11; Phil. 2:10).1?* Jeremiah stresses the lasting peaceful dimension of 


126 See IV.1.b(2) above. 

127 See IV.1.b(4) above. 

128 Westermann, 350f. 

129 Jbid., 11-15. 

130 Bonnard, 113f. 

131 W, Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, XII (1968), 194f.; BHS. 

132 O, Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 71983), 269f.; idem, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. 
trans. 1974), 105, 108f., 202f., 305. 

133 Licht, 897; Fohrer, 977f.; Stolz, 788f.; Y. Hoffmann, “The Day of the Lord as a Concept 
and a Term in the Prophetic Literature,” ZAW, 93 (1981), 37-50. 

134 Westermann, 175f. 
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salvation, mediated by a scion of David (Jer. 23:6; 33:16). Here the passive verb nôšā“ 
is associated with justice, peace, and security (cf. Jer. 46:27). 

e. Association with Trusting, Rejoicing, etc. There is a close relationship between 
hôšîa“, y SiG, etc. and expressions of faith, trust, and rejoicing.!*> The locus classicus 
of this usage in OT prophetic literature! is Isa. 30:15, the only occurrence of the root 
ys“ in prophecies of the eighth-century Isaiah:!37 “In returning and rest you shall be saved 
(tiwwäs@ in), in quietness and in trust shall be your strength” (cf. Isa. 12:2; 25:9; 33:2; 
51:5; 59:11; Mic. 7:7; Hab. 3:18). In the credal statement baYHWH "löhenü rsh’at 
yisra al, “in Yahweh our God is the salvation of Israel” (Jer. 3:23; cf. Ps. 3:3[2]), the prep. 
b‘, “in,” in place of the usual /*, “to, for” (e.g., Ps. 3:9[8]; Jon. 2:10[9]), or min, “from” 
(e.g., Ps. 37:39; Prov. 29:26), is to be explained by reference to these and other 
expressions of trusting, seeking refuge, rejoicing, consulting, taking pride, swearing, and 
the like, which normally take b°: e.g., lihyöt baYHWH mibtaheka, “that your trust may 
be in Yahweh” (Prov. 22:19); cf. Ps. 11:1 (hāsâ); Jgs. 1:1 (Sa°al); Isa. 41:16 (gil); 2 S. 
19:8(7) (niSba*). Thus b*YHWH, “in Yahweh,” in Jer. 3:23 as opposed to lasseger, “a 
delusion,” denotes both the source of salvation (elsewhere expressed by F or min) and 
the object of hope and trust, as it does in over 80 other passages.'?® Isa. 45:24f. contains 
an interesting parallel: in the statement that “only in Yahweh (b°YHWH) . . . are righ- 
teousness and strength,” b*YHWH expresses both the source of “righteousness, salva- 
tion,” 13° and the reason for Israel’s pride (cf. v. 25). 

In these expressions, b* could conceivably be locative (cf. Josh 22:25,27) or beth 
essentiae (cf. Ex. 6:3).'*° But the rich, peculiarly theological overtones of r$@°@ and the 
recurring association of hösia“ with verbs of trusting, rejoicing, etc. make it more likely 
that in Jer. 3:23 (as in Ps. 3:3[2]'*") the two distinct but related concepts of salvation and 
trust overlap in the expression b*° YHWH “‘léhénai (Stat yisra a. Cf. the passive construc- 
tion nésa “ b’YHWH, “saved by Yahweh” (Isa. 45:17; Dt. 33:29), alongside Isa. 30:15; 
Ps. 33:16; etc. The “awkward” w’hösa tim b’YHWH in Hos. 1:7 may be explained 
similarly.!# 

f. Association with sdq. The soteriological usage of sedeq and s“dägä in Deutero- 
Isaiah!* makes these terms virtually synonymous with y’3ü’ä, yesa‘, and rSü‘ä in that 
context:!* e.g., “my righteousness (sidgati) will be for ever, and my salvation (y'Sü’@f) 
to all generations” (Isa. 51:8; cf. 45:8; 46:13; 51:6). 

This usage, which is to be traced back to early hymnic style (von Rad; cf. Jgs. 5:11; 


135 Cf. Stolz, 788. 

136 Cf. IV.4.b below. 

137 Bonnard, 535. 

138 Sawyer, Semantics in Biblical Research, 66f. 

139 Westermann, /saiah 40-66, 176. 

140 GK, $119i. 

141 See IL. 1.c above. 

142 Wolff, Hosea, 20f. 

143 Snaith, 87-93; Stolz, 788. 

144 G. von Rad, OT Theology, 1 (Eng. trans., New York, 1962), 372f.; W. Eichrodt, Theology 
of the OT, 1. OTL (Eng. trans. 1961), 246f.; C. R. North, The Second Isaiah (London, 1964), 208f. 
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exclusiveness is implied in the expression "löhe yis‘i, “God of my salvation” (Ps. 
18:47[46]; 25:5; 27:9; cf. 88:2[1]), and in metaphors such as sûr y'su’äg, “rock of my 
salvation” (Dt. 32:15; Ps. 89:27[26]; cf. 95:1; 31:3[2]; 62:3[2]), mägen yis eka, “shield 
of your salvation” (Ps. 18:36{35]; cf. v. 3[2]; 47:10[9]), and geren-yis‘i, “horn of my 
salvation” (Ps. 18:3[2]; cf. 1 S. 2:10; Ps. 132:17; Lk. 1:69; the horn symbolizes God's 
strength, perhaps originally compared to that of a great bull).!>! 

b. Association with Confidence and Triumph. Particularly striking in the Psalms is the 
frequent occurrence of hôšîa“, y‘šů“â, etc. in collocation with expressions of confidence 
and faith,!32 e.g., w*ydsi' em ki-häsü bô, “he saves them because they take refuge in him” 
(Ps. 37:40; cf. 13:6[5]; 17:7; 20:7[6]; 25:5; 27:1; 40:11[10]; 42:6[5]; 43:5; 62:2£.[1£.]; 
65:6[5]; 78:22; 86:2; Lam. 3:26). Several of these compositions end with brief credal 
statements like /aYHWH hayy’sü‘ä (Ps. 3:9[8]; cf. 18:51[50]; 38:23[22]; Gen. 49: 16-18; 
Isa. 38:20; Jon. 2:10[9]}). The joy of those who know their prayer will be answered is 
found in several contexts, e.g.: “Glas libbi baYHWH . . . ki sämahti bisü’ätekä, “my heart 
exults in Yahweh .. . because I rejoice in your salvation” (1 S. 2:1; cf. Ps. 13:6[5]; 35:9; 
40:17[16]; Hab. 3:18). This is probably the explanation for the change in meaning evident 
in the word hé§a‘na’, “Hosanna,” which originally (in Ps. 118:25) was an appeal for help 
but by NT times (Mt. 21:9; Mk. 11:9f.) had become a shout of triumph.!? The distinction 
between a cry for help addressed to One who is sure to answer it and an expression of 
faith and thanksgiving that the cry will be answered is perhaps not very clear-cut.!>* 

The rare form y‘šů"ātâ in Ps. 3:3(2) might be an additional example of the overlap 
between an imperative and an expression of faith. 155 

c. Legal Associations. The legal associations of these terms, which may offer an 
explanation of their frequent use in religious language,'® are evident in many passages 
in Psalms: they collocate with > PRA gä’al (Ps. 106:10), > VSW Sapat (7:11f.[10f.]; 
72:4; 76:10[9}), din (54:3[1]), and s’dagä (24:5; 37:39; 40:11[10]; 51:16[14]; 65:6[5]; 
118:15; 132:9,16; cf. 25:5). The concept of just retribution (e.g., Ps. 50:23) is expressed 
by the idiom hösi’ä y‘min*kad, “mete out justice”:'>’ e.g., Ps. 44:4(3); 60:7(5); 98:1; 
108:7(6); 138:7; cf. 20:7b(6b). Very significant is the close association of ys" with > 
JON kesed, “loyalty,” where God’s intervention on behalf of his people is, as it were, a 
legal obligation!°® and therefore for a just God inevitable: “your steadfast love (hesed) 
... extends to the heavens . . . your righteousness (s‘dägä) is like the mountains of God 
...man and beast you save (hösia”)” (Ps. 36:6f.[5f.]; cf. 6:5[4]; 13:6[5]; 17:7; 31:17[ 16}; 


151 Cf. C. A. Briggs and E. G. Briggs, Psalms. ICC (1907), 1, 141; A. Weiser, Psalms. OTL 
(Eng. trans. 1962), 196, 782. 

152 See [V.3.f above. 

153 Kraus, BK, XV/2, 984. 

154 Cf. J. J. Petuchowski, “‘Hoshi‘ah na” in Psalm CXVIII,25—A Prayer for Rain,” VT, 
5 (1955), 266-271; also IV.3.f above. 

155 See IL1.c above. 
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158 Cf. Kraus, Psalms 1-59, 399. 
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situation notoriously difficult.!6? The ys“ terms play a major role in many such descrip- 
tions. Several of the hymns containing yš* celebrate the intervention of Yahweh as a 
military hero, e.g.: “Who is like you, a people saved (65a ^) by Yahweh, the shield of 
your help (‘ezreka)?” (Dt. 33:29; cf. Ex. 15:2; Ps. 33:16f.; 95:1; 96:2; 98:1-3). 

The difficult phrase mark*bot eyka y’Sü’ä in Hab. 3:8 (cf. vv. 13,18) apparently means 
“your chariots are salvation” (MT possibly influenced by later mystical developments: 
cf. Ezk. 1; 1 Ch. 28:18; Sir. 49:8170). Possibly the text should be emended to markabr-ka 
y’sü ä, “thy riding is to victory.”!7! Military imagery occurs a number of times in other 
Psalms, too: “He will answer him from his holy heaven with mighty victories (big*barét 
yēša“) by his right hand” (Ps. 20:7f.[6f.]; cf. 18:4,35f.[3,34f.]; 35:3; 44:4-8[3-7]; 106:6- 
12; 140:8[7]; 144:10). In some cases (e.g., Ps. 20:7-9[6-8]), however, the implication is 
that God’s victory is not by force of arms, which fail in the face of divine intervention 
(vv. 7£.[6f.]; cf. Hos. 1:7; Jgs. 7:2; etc.!72). 

The terms also occur in contexts of rebuilding (Ps. 69:36[35]), royal victory (21:2[1]; 
28:8; 33:16; 144:10; cf. Jgs. 2:16,18; 2 S. 8:6,14), and forgiveness of sins (Ps. 
51:14,16[12,14]). In most cases, salvation involves bringing help into a situation of 
distress or danger, to people where they are and where they need it, not removing them 
from it.173 

e. Eschatological Usage. The difficulty of identifying the situations underlying the 
Psalms is particularly acute when we come to the question of the eschatological usage 
of y’sü‘ä and the other terms in the Psalms.!7* In some passages, y’sü°ä was undoubtedly 
interpreted eschatologically by NT times: cf. Ps. 67:3(2) in Acts 28:28 and Ps. 107:19f. 
in Acts 13:26. The identification of “the Lord’s anointed” with Christ and probably also 
the establishment of a connection between y‘Si‘G, “salvation,” and yesüa‘, “Jesus,”!75 
led early Christianity to cite many Psalms in its eschatological discourse.!’® Similarly, 
there is good evidence for eschatological usage in the sectarian texts from Qumran, e.g., 
1QH 5:11f.; 11:23f.; 12:3; 15:16; 1QH fr. 18:15; 1QS 11:11.17 It seems probable, 
however, that this development began much earlier, at least in part because of influence 
from ancient cultic formulas!’® and that therefore y’sü@’& could refer in certain contexts 
to an eschatological event or state.!” 

The meaning of this term is at all events appropriate for such eschatological usage: 


169 Von Rad, OT Theology, 1, 414f.; Weiser, 67-69. 
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172 See IV.l.a. 
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174 Cf. Stolz, 790. 
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the source of salvation is God alone; the group of colorful construct phrases, which 
collocate naturally with Sälöm, m“nühä, bétah, and the like, are a unique feature of its 
semantic range!80 and correspond to the wide range of ideas and images associated with 
eschatological expectation. It is a term implying a dramatic change in the status quo, 
which only God can achieve.!®! Its legal overtones accord well with the concept of a day 
of judgment, which was eventually a central element of Jewish eschatology (cf. Dnl. 
12:1-3; Lk. 19:44; 10S 4:18£.182). Finally, hösia“ expresses the notion of bringing into 
the human situation something that is not already there rather than “saving” (i.e., 
“removing”) us from it.!*> In this sense it denotes the saving power of God, which brings 
to this world a kind of “salvation” (incorporating peace, security, health, forgiveness, 
joy, life, and victory) that properly belongs to the divine sphere. 

Sawyer 


180 See 1.2.b above. 
181 See I.2.a above. 
182 M. Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (New York, 1961), 135f. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Ancient Near East: 1. Akkadian; 2. Ugaritic and Other West Semitic 
Dialects. HI. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Literal Meaning; 3. Figurative Meaning; 4. Distinctions; 5. 
Special Cases. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. Etymologically, Heb. ysr corresponds to Ugar. yšr (discussed below), 
Phoen. and Aram. y3r, “be just, upright,”! Akk. eseru (also discussed below), and 
probably also Arab. yasira, “be easy.” OSA wtr? would represent Aram. ytr and is 
therefore dubious; ysr? and the causative Aysr, “send,” suggest otherwise.* 

Ringgren 


yäsar. Y. Avishur, “Word Pairs Common to Phoenician and Biblical Hebrew,” UF, 7 (1975), 
no. 28: sdqg/ysr, 28f.; H. S. Cazelles, “De l'idéologie royale,” Festschrift T. H. Gaster. JANES, 
> (1973), 59-73; G. Liedke, “rqy jsr gerade, recht sein,” THAT, I, 790-94; F. Nötscher, Gottes- 
wege und Menschenwege in der Bibel und in Qumran. BBB, 15 (1958), esp. SIf., 83f.; 
H. Preisker, “öp86c.” TDNT, V, 449-451; R. A. Rickards, “What is Right?” BT, 27 (1976), 
220-24; R. von Ungem-Sternberg, Redeweisen der Bibel. BSt, 54 (1968), esp. 62-82. 
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4 W. W. Müller, “Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW, 75 (1963), 310. 
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II. Ancient Near East. 

1. Akkadian. The root ysr is represented primarily by the verb eSéru, “be in order, 
become orderly, move toward,”> the adj. iSaru, “normal, in order, right,” and the subst. 
miSaru, “righteousness, justice.”’ Various semantic fields can be distinguished: 

a. In a local sense: (1) Alongside the rare “be or make straight or upright” (eséru G, 
Š; iSaru, musäru, “penis”), we commonly find the meaning “(cause to) go straight (i.e., 
without detours or obstacles)” (eséru G, Š, St, N; i$aru), often used of a route such as a 
road or watercourse; the transition to “way of life” is easy. Specialized nuances appear 
in the meanings “give birth easily (without complications)” (eséru St) and (of intestines) 
“evacuate” (eséru G, Š; iSaru). 

(2) With reference to a floor, *y$r means “flat, swept clean” (ešēru Š, “sweep”; 
musesertu, “palm broom”; SaSurtu, “sweepings”); with reference to water, it means 
“flowing quietly, without turbulence.”® 

b. In a figurative sense: “in order, right.” (1) “Be in order, become orderly, make or 
keep orderly” (ešēru G, Š, St; mustéSertu, “maintenance”); with reference to tools, 
merchandise, etc., “prepare, process, manufacture” (eséru S, St); with reference to ideas, 
“make (un)clear” (eséru Š). “In order” can also mean “normal” in the sense of “unob- 
jectionable” or “regular” (iSaru, eseru G, etc.). When forms of *ysr are combined with 
expressions meaning “go” or “way” in the figurative sense (= “walk, live”), often only 
the context can determine whether *ySr means “normal,” “successful,” “upright,” or even 
“legally vindicated” (išáriš alaku, [m]iSarütu alaku; “way” + iSaru, eseru Š). 

(2) The root can also mean “be favorable” (time, omens, wind); “be or make 
successful” (persons and actions); “flourish” (plants, animals, human beings) (e3eru G, 
Š, St, N; i$aru; i$artu, “success”). 

(3) It can have the general ethical sense “(be) upright, righteous” (iSaru; ešēru G) or 
“(act or treat) rightly, correctly, appropriately” (iSarif, eseru St). 

(4) In the forensic realm, SutéSuru (St) can denote the function of a judge: “dispense 
justice,” literally “restore the ‘normal’ situation upset by the excesses of others.”? Usually, 
however, it has the more general meaning “rule rightly” (namely subjects, esp. those with 
little legal protection). The scepter (kattu) of the king is therefore called “righteous” 
(iSaru). The “righteousness” or “justice” of (earthly and heavenly ) rulers in the administra- 
tion of justice and exercise of power is called miSaru; the word is often associated with 
kittu, “that which endures: truth and justice.” Both terms are often personified. 1” 

Whether Lemche?! is correct that Heb. méSarim and mi$ör reflect Akk. misarum is 


5 AHw, I (1965), 254ff.; CAD, TV (1958), 352-363. 

6 AHw, I, 392; CAD, VII (1960), 224ff. 

7 AHw, I, 659f. 

8 Cf. W. G. Lambert, “Dingir.3ä.dib.ba Incantations,” JNES, 33 (1974), 267-322, esp. I, 58-60 
with comm. 

9 Cf. F. R. Kraus, Vom mesopotamischen Menschen. MKAW, ns. 36/6 (1973), 143. 

10 H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom (Lund, 1947), 53ff. 

il N, P. Lemche, “Andurärum and MiSarum: Comments on the Problem of Social Edicts and 
Their Application in the Ancient Near East,” JNES, 38 (1979), 11, n. 1, and 22 (top). 
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difficult to decide. In any case, sedeq appears in parallelism with mesärim/misör (Ps. 
9:9[Eng. v. 8]; 58:2[1]; 98:9; Isa. 11:4; [33:15]; 45:19), like Akk. kittum and misarum.'? 
W. Mayer 


2. Ugaritic and Other West Semitic Dialects. There is only 1 certain occurrence of the 
root ysr in Ugaritic,!? where mtrht ySrh, “his legal spouse,” stands in synonymous 
parallelism with "rt sdgh. 

The Phoenician Yehimilk inscription!‘ contains the phrase mlk yr, “righteous king.” 
In Punic inscriptions, the verb appears in expressions like mySr [D stem ptcp.] ‘rst, 
“leader [i.e., ‘ruler’] of the lands,” and p‘/t m‘Srt [= myšrt], “a righteous act.”'6 

In Aramaic, the causative of the verb has the meaning “straighten, attend to, dis- 
patch.”17 The expression °t p° yšrh in the Panammuwa I inscription!® is obscure. 

Ringgren 


Iii. OT. 

1. Occurrences. In the OT (including Sirach), we find the verb ysr, the adj. yasär, the 
substs. yöser, yisrä, mi$ör, and méSdrim, and the proper names — 19° y*Suriin and 
“*hiSar (and possibly Sarén). The meanings discussed below are represented among all 
these forms, albeit in varying proportion. 

The verb appears 14 times in the qal, almost always with b*ön& (“be right in the eyes 
of someone”); the exceptions are 1 S. 6:12; Hab. 2:4; Sir. 39:24. There are 9 occurrences 
of the piel, usually with the meaning “make straight” (cf. the specialized meaning 
“consider right” in Ps. 119:128). The pual occurs once, the hiphil twice. 

The adjective is common (120 occurrences). It may be used attributively or as a 
predicate, often with derek or a synonymous word. Nominalized, it appears frequently 
in the plural and as the object in the expression “4s@ hayyasar b**éné, “do what is right 
in the eyes of (someone).” The subst. yöser occurs 17 times; it is also used with b- in 
adjectival or adverbial function. The subst. yišrâ occurs only once; mi$ör occurs 24 times, 
often in the topographical sense of “plain”; and mêšārîm occurs 19 times, used as an 
abstract with adverbial function, often with din or Spt. 


2. Literal Meaning. The literal meaning of ySr refers to a physical quality: the form 
of an object or movement in relationship to a geometrical prototype. It describes 
something straight, level, or flat. When the linear dimension is involved, the object is 
“straight,” either horizontally or vertically. When a surface is involved, the object is “flat” 


12 For the Akkadian evidence, see CAD, VIII (1971), “kittu A,” 1.b.2’, 4°; CAD, X (1978), 
“misaru A,” 2.b.1°, d. Cf. M. Liverani, “Zvöux e Mowe,” Festschrift E. Volterra, VI (Milan, 1971), 
55-74 (Phoen. sydyk and misör, earlier sdq and yšr // kittu and misaru). See also — PTS sdq. 

13 KTU, 1.14 I, 13; cf. WUS, no. 1252. 

14 KAI, 4.6f. 

15 KAI, 161.2. 

16 KAI, 123.5. 

17 KAI, 233.6, 14; also Egyptian Aramaic: DISO, 112. 

18 KAI, 214.33. 
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or “level.” “Straight” or “right” is the antonym of “crooked” or “wrong”; “level” is “not 
undulating,” “not rough.” When describing movement, the linear aspect predominates. 

a. Since there is no sense of geometrical abstraction in the OT, straightness is judged 
by a physical standard of comparison, in relation to which an object is “right.” Thus the 
legs of an animal are “straight” or “right,” not crooked, with respect to the vertical (Ezk. 
1:7); wings are stretched out straight horizontally (Ezk. 1:23). The situation is clearest 
in the case of movement: “The cows went straight . . . ; they turned neither to the right 
nor to the left” (1 S. 6:12); this does not mean that their progress was absolutely in a 
straight line. People similarly go straight on their way (Prov. 9:15). Water flows without 
diversion through Hezekiah’s tunnel (2 Ch. 32:30); wine goes down the throat “directly” 
(Prov. 23:31). 

b. Flatness is characteristic of topographical features: šārôn and misör are names of 
plains. It is frequently used to describe roads, with a clear concern for human movement: 
a level road is one that can be traveled easily without fear of stumbling!’ or falling.” It 
is the opposite of rough or bumpy (“agdb, r'käsim [Isa. 40:4]). A level way is prepared 
by removal of obstacles; the result is a “highway” (m‘sillä [Isa. 40:3; cf. also Isa. 26:7, 
with pls]). In the extreme case, a level road may be blocked by a mountain or hill (Zec. 
4:7; cf. Isa. 45:2, if h“rärim is read for h“dürim). The root is also used to describe the 
beaten gold leaf applied to a relief (1 K. 6:35). 


3. Figurative Meaning. The common symbolism of roads and travel, possibly coupled 
with the symbolism of simple geometrical forms, makes it easy for ySr to take on 
figurative meanings in the domain of human values, ethics, and religion, These meanings 
can be classed into two groups: “straight” and “level.” 

a. The root yšr can refer to human conduct (= a person’s “way”); in this case, it denotes 
conduct that is right, honest, upright, conduct that does not go astray or out of bounds. 
This is the ethical sense, which is common—in fact dominant—in the OT. This usage 
reflects the dynamic aspect of human movement, although one can also speak of a line 
of action: “The way of the dishonest is crooked, but the conduct of the pure is ‘honest’ ” 
(Prov. 21:8). 

b. As a clear consequence of conduct but without explicit reference to it, yšr can denote 
the “smoothness” that stands for a positive value in human life, the success of an 
undertaking or action: when in the presence of the people Ezra prays to God for a 
successful journey, the Hebrew phrase derek y‘Sard impressively illustrates how the 
meanings are intertwined: the journey involves a real road, its “smoothness” suggests the 
success of the undertaking, and the context gives the words religio-historical significance. 

c. The double sense of the root yšr makes it possible for certain Hebrew expressions 
to seem imprecise or even ambiguous, as though meant to suggest that ethical conduct not 
only is right but also leads to success. The terse and elliptical style of proverbs and 
aphorisms is well suited to this shifting semantic indefiniteness. Prov. 16:17 contains the 


19 —» SWS Kél. 
20 — 981 npl. 
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méSarim (Ps. 9:9[8], par. yispöt b*sedeq; cf. Ps. 96:10); God loves justice (mispat) and 
has established (könen) méSarim (Ps. 99:4); from God comes vindication (mispat), and 
his eyes see méSarim (Ps. 17:2); God judges the world with sedeg and the peoples with 
méSarim (Ps. 98:9). Of mortals, the psalmist asks: “Do you indeed decree what is right 
(sedeq t*dabbériin), .. . do you judge . . . with méSarim?” (Ps. 58:2[1]). The noun misör 
also appears in forensic contexts (Ps. 67:5[4]; Isa. 11:4). 

We shall here single out executive or administrative activity, even though it does not 
differ clearly from the previous context. A king’s scepter is a scepter of equity (šēbet 
mîšōr |Ps. 45:77(6)]), based on “love of righteousness and hate of wickedness” (v. 8[7]). 
Mic. 3:9-11 describes the opposite conduct of leaders who abhor justice and pervert all 
equity (ham°ta "bim mispät w“’&t kol-hay*sara y“'aqgesü). If Job 33:27 refers to Job’s 
function as a sheik, the verse refers to governing and judging. In this group we may also 
include the cases where yasär is predicated of God (note the parallels): Dt. 32:4, “he is 
just (saddig) and yäsär” par. “a God of faithfulness (“mûnâ) and without iniquity 
("äwel)”; Ps. 25:8, “Good and yasär is Yahweh” (+ 3 occurrences of the root drk); Ps. 
92:16(15), “yasar is Yahweh” par. “there is no unrighteousness (‘aw/4@) in him.” 

Acting in history, God makes smooth the way of his people, i.e., brings them success. 
The shift of meaning can be conditioned or promoted by the traditional experience of 
desert travel. The most important passages appear in contexts that speak of restoration: 
that the exiles may return, God will turn he’ägöb into mis$ör (Isa. 40:4) and make the 
“rough places into level ground” (ma“gassim Fmisdr [Isa. 42:16]); he will remove 
obstacles and smooth the way (h’dürim ""yasser [Isa. 45:2 (O)?!]) and lead them b*derek 
yaSar, where they shall not stumble (Jer. 31:9); for Zerubbabel he will level (misör) the 
“great mountain” (har-haggadol [Zec. 4:7]). 

b. Describing Persons. When describing human beings, ySr can refer to the entire 
person or to a part. Prov. 29:27 describes an entire manner of life, as the word derek 
indicates and the synonym saddigim and the antonym ’i$ "äwel show: “An unjust man 
is an abomination to the righteous, but he whose way is straight is an abomination to the 
wicked.” In Prov. 16:13, the verb dbr and the par. Sip*té-sedeq show that yšr refers to 
uprightness in speech; Prov. 23:16 specifies the nature of uprightness by the phrase 
b’dabber §*pateyka méSarim. In Prov. 4:25, it is sight that is straightforward: “Let your 
eyes look directly forward, and your gaze be straight before you.” Prov. 8:6-9 is a context 
that clearly deals with uprightness in speech: Wisdom speaks noble things (n“gidim) with 
equity (méSarim); she speaks words that are righteous (b*sedeq), true (n*kdhim), and right 
(y‘$ärim), which are not twisted or crooked (niptäl w*‘iqgéS). The uprightness of inward 
attitudes is the subject of Dt. 9:5 (b‘sidgarka üb‘yöser Fbab‘kä); 1 K. 9:4; Ps. 119:7, as 
well as 1 Ch. 29:17, where uprightness in giving is based on generosity (b’yöser babi 
hitnaddabti). Job 6:25, by way of contrast, speaks of forceful and clever words. Job 33:3 
is difficult.2? In his prolix introduction, Elihu stresses the value of his words, the skill of 
oratory, and the pureness of his lips, which matches his upright purpose (yöser-libbi). 


21 Cf. BHS. 
22 See BHS. 
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From its function as a predicate, yšr comes to denote the type of the ethically 
concerned individual, as the subject of various statements or the object of others’ 
actions. In such contexts we find the pl. y°Sarim, the collective or typical sg. yaSar, and 
the phrase yisre-leb. To indicate what these terms convey, we may note their synonyms 
and antonyms (in the extended sense) in parallelism, in hendiadys, and in coordination. 
Thus yšr stands in parallel with saddig in Ps. 140:14(13); Prov. 21:18, with tamim in 
Prov. 2:21, and with hälak töm in Prov. 2:7; with näg? in Job 4:7; and with häsid in Mic. 
7:2. Coordination with tam appears in Job 1:1,8; 2:3 and with zak* in Job 8:6; Prov. 
20:11. In antithetical parallelism with yšr we find nälöz, “perverse” (Prov. 3:32; 14:2), 
“äsel, “sluggard” (Prov. 15:19), bög‘dim, “treacherous” (Prov. 11:3,6), rsa ‘im, “wick- 
ed” (Prov. 11:11; 12:6; 14:11; 15:8; 21 :29), and “‘wilim, “fools” (Prov. 14:9). The phrase 
yisré-léb stands in parallel with saddigq in Ps. 7:11(10); 32:11; [33:1;] 64:11(10); 97:11 
and with yod° ‘eyka in Ps. 36:11(10); y“šārîm brlibbötäm stands in parallel with töbim 
in Ps. 125:4. 

It is normal for the antonyms to exhibit a greater range of meanings and to be more 
specific, since there are many ways to diverge from the straight path. The bog‘dim, 
“faithless” or “treacherous,” confirm the nuance of upright faithfulness that ysr can 
convey. In this regard, the almost gnomic equation of Prov. 21:18 is interesting: 
saddig—räsä" par. y“šārîm—bôgēd. 

The “upright” are called upon to praise God (Ps. 32:11; 33:1), to pray (Prov. 15:8), to 
behold God’s face (Ps. 11:7), to receive his light (Ps. 112:4), and to rejoice in his 
intervention (Ps. 64:11[10]; 107:42). They are promised success (Prov. 2:7), permanence 
(Prov. 2:21), and prosperity (Prov. 14:11); cf. the negative in Job 4:7. 

The last examples bring us back to the consequence of uprightness: the way is 
smooth and has a happy end. In the examples just given to illustrate the ethical meaning 
of yšr, the result is expressed in different terms. In the following examples, the term 
yšr includes the result: “orhét yöser par. darké-hdSek (Prov. 2:13); derek yasär par. 
darké-mawet (Prov. 14:12). In the first, “darkness” can denote malicious concealment, 
but also the darkness that leads to destruction (cf. Ps. 23:4). The former is associated 
with evil, the latter with failure. Similarly, yšr could denote either the straight way as 
opposed to the way of darkness or success as opposed to failure. The second example 
speaks expressly of the denouement or end (’ah“rit); since death is the ultimate failure, 
its Opposite means or implies success. Prov. 11:5 (with the verb in the piel) is very 
clear: the notion of uprightness appears in the subject (sidgat tamim) and its opposite 
(rs); success and failure are expressed by the predicates yasser and yippöl. Upright- 
ness smoothes the way; wickedness leads to destruction (cf. Prov. 15:9; Isa. 26:7; Jer. 
31:9). 

The antithesis “dsél—4*Sarim in Prov. 15:19 lends laziness an ethical dimension and 
expresses success and failure. Two passages use ySr in parallel with wisdom and 
astuteness: Prov. 4:11 identifies the way of wisdom with the straight path of uprightness; 
Prov. 23:15f. establishes a connection between an astute heart and right or upright words. 


23 —> IST zkk. 
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5. Special Cases. 

a. yšr b*‘éné. The expression yšr b*“éné deserves special treatment. It occurs in both 
verbal and adjectival form (plus the formal variant y3r lipné in Prov. 14:12; 16:25). Given 
that for the Hebrews the eyes are the seat of the evaluative faculty, the expression can 
cover a broad spectrum of judgments and evaluations, from neutral acceptance to formal 
and final approval. 

A Philistine woman “pleases” Samson (Jgs. 14:3,7); some cities do not “please” the 
king of Tyre (1 K. 9:12). The king or the people approve a proposal, it seems good to 
them, they find it correct (1 S. 18:20,26; 2 S. 17:4; 1 Ch. 13:4; 2 Ch. 30:4). People act 
on the basis of such judgments, like the potter in Jer. 18:4. 

Such judgment can be in error, as contrastive statements can make clear: when private 
opinion is not subordinated to monarchic order (Jgs. 17:6; 21:25), when someone rejects 
another’s counsel like a fool (Prov. 12:15), when someone decides to disregard God’s 
choice of a cultic center (Dt. 12:8) or even opposes it. 

On the other hand, God’s judgment is not only sovereign (Jer. 27:5) but right and 
absolute; it can therefore serve as a criterion for judging a regime (2 K. 12:3[2]; 14:3; 
15:3; 16:2; etc.). Furthermore, what pleases God, what he approves, coincides with what 
he chooses or commands, or is transformed into an explicit law. Thus in the historical 
commentaries of the Deuteronomists, we find a formula using the verb “do”: “asa/la “$61 
hayyāšār bene YHWH. This formula keeps recurring as a stereotyped idiom in rhetorical 
sequences, in various positions and associated with various members of the sequence. If 
we Call this formula “M,” we can illustrate its appearance in several sequences: 


Dt. 6:17f.: $mr miswöt YHWH w* édotayw w*huqgayw "Ser siwwä M 

Dt. 12:28: ¥mér w*Sama ‘ta "&t kol-hadd‘barim hä’dleh "Ser "änöki m*sawweka M 

Dt. 13:19(18): ki tišma“ b’göl YHWH "löheykä li$mör ’et-kol-miswötäyw . . . M 

1 K. 11:38: "im-tisma* *et-kol-"*Ser *sawweka whalakta bidrakay M lismör 
huggötay 

1 K. 14:8: “Ser Samar miswötay wa”Ser-hälak ‘ah*ray b’kol-kFbabö M 


These examples and others that might be cited place the formula in the domain of 
obedience to the stipulations of the covenant, equivalent to “obey” ($äma“ b‘göl), “walk 
in the way” (hälak b‘derek), and “keep the commandments” (Samar miswöt), without 
formally distinguishing a psychological element in God prior to the commandment. 
Since we are dealing with a stereotyped cliche or an idiomatic formula, and since “eye” 
does not have the same connotations as in our languages, the proper translation should 
be: “what pleases God,” “what God (dis)approves.” 

The Deuteronomistic usage described here cannot be cited in a discussion of legal 
positivism. Nevertheless, although the author does not address our theoretical problems, 
we can state this much: what God considers right he imposes as a commandment, and 
his judgment cannot be questioned; what God commands pleases him, and therefore 
those who obey deserve reward (Dt. 12:25; 21:9). 

b. Other Cases. Hab. 2:4 is a special case: hinnéh "upp*lä lö’ -yaSra napšô bô w‘saddigq 
be’münätö yihyeh. We accept the Masoretic reading. We expect an antithesis and look 
for its correlative members, which can be schematized as follows: 
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IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea scrolls use yšr twice in the literal sense: in 
1QM 5:12, which speaks of “straight” grooves on swords, and in 1QpHab 3:1, which 
describes the enemy going off over flat terrain (mîšôr). 

All other occurrences involve an ethical or religious sense. No one can walk in the 
right way without divine guidance (1QH 12:34); God “directs” (yšr piel) one’s feet on 
the paths of righteousness (s‘dägä) (1QH 7:14). In 1QH 6:23f., the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness laments that he is like a sailor on the open sea, where he cannot “direct” (yšr 
piel) his course over the waters. But when his enemies set snares to catch him, his foot 
stood on level ground (mi$ör) through God’s help (1QH 2:29), and he will walk 
henceforth on a level path (mi$ör). The smooth or level path is easy to travel; it is also 
brings happiness and success. A similar sense is probably present in 1QH 4:25, which 
says of the saved community: “Thou [= God] dost bring forth their right (mis$pät) to 
victory (nsh) and their faithfulness to “méSarim.”*’ The parallelism with nsh shows that 
méSarim includes the secondary meaning “success.” 

Those who do not enter into the “covenant” are not counted among the upright 
(y*Sarim) (1QS 3:1). But the members of the community are to “do what is good and 
right before him [= God] (töb w‘yaSar I‘panayw)” (1QS 1:2). God will instruct the 
“upright” in the knowledge of the Most High and the truth of the sons of heaven (1QS 
4:22). Human sin is atoned for by the spirit of uprightness (yéSer) (1QS 3:8). The contrite 
are “established in their counsel” according to the uprightness of God’s truth (yöser 
"amitt kā) (1QH 6:10); they are then called yisré derek, “those who walk uprightly.” 

“Making straight (ysr piel) the way” in Isa. 40:3 is interpreted by 1QS 8:4 as meaning 
study of the law. A purely biblical usage, yšr b*“éné, appears in CD 8:7: “Each did what 
was right in his own eyes.” 

Ringgren 


27 Cf. J. Becker, Das Heil Gottes. StUNT, 3 (1964), 73. 
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1. Occurrences and Meaning. The name “Jeshurun” occurs only 4 times in the OT: 
Dt. 32:15; 33:5,26; Isa. 44:2. It is also found in two Hebrew manuscripts of Sir. 37:25.! 
In early rabbinic texts, “Jeshurun” appears frequently when the OT texts in question are 
cited in the Talmud and Midrash; elsewhere in early Jewish writings the use of this word 
is limited almost entirely to these OT passages. 

There is general agreement that “Jeshurun” is associated with the root ysr.2 What is 
debated is whether -ûn is a diminutive suffix resembling the endings of names like šimšôn 
and z*bulén? or a denominative suffix.* Whether -ûn represents an independent suffix or 
is merely a dialectal variant of -ôn is hard to decide.? In the latter case, there would be 
no etymological reason not to consider “Jeshurun” a diminutive.’ It is significant that 
yšr appears as an element in Akkadian and especially Amorite personal names, e.g., 
i-Sar-ra-ma-aS, i-Sar-ra-ma-Su, etc.;° i-Sar-li-im, ha-mu-yi-Sar, etc.? In many of these 
names, yšr (in Amorite, the /$/ can alternate with /s/!°) is a theophorous element.!! The 
Akkadian and Amorite parallels to the name “Jeshurun” show that the name itself need 
not be a neologism. Neither, however, is it necessarily an old hypocoristic name. The 
occurrences of “Jeshurum” are much too scattered and unusual. 

The LXX already translates the name as égapéménos; in Isa. 44:2, it adds an 
explanatory “Israel” (cf. Sir. 37:25, where the LXX reads only “Israel”). It clearly already 
assumed that the name was associated with — WW? ySr, “be upright.” This interpretation 
also appears occasionally in later Jewish literature (e.g., in the morning prayer 
“Jacob ..., whom thou didst name Israel and Jeshurun”), although it is well known that 
this literature enjoys wordplay (cf. the play on $ör and Sir in Gen. Rab. Ixxvii.1). The 


von Dtn. XXXIII,” VT, 27 (1977), 158-169; M. H. Segal, Sefer Ben Sira (Jerusalem, *1972) [Heb.]; 
F. Vattioni, Ecclesiastico (Naples, 1968); L. Wächter, “Israel und Jeschurun,” in Schalom. 
Festschrift A. Jepsen. ArbT, 1/46 (1971), 58-64. 

1 See 3 below. 

2 See 2 below. 

3 E.g., F. H. W. Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraeae et chaldaeae 
Veteris Testamenti (Leipzig, 1853), 642; H. G. A. Ewald, Ausführliches Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
Sprache des Alten Bundes (Göttingen, °1870), §167a; G. Kampffmeyer, “Südarabisches,” ZDMG, 
54 (1900), 660; R. Meyer, Hebräische Grammatik, 1 (Berlin, *1969), $41, Ic. 

* E.g., GK, §86g; BDB, s.v., and other lexica;'cf. Wächter, 58. 

> Cf. BLe, §61, v’. 

6 But cf. 2 below. 

7 Cf. J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (71894; repr. Hildesheim, 
1967), 8212. 

8 AN, 122. 

9 APNM, 216; cf. C. J. Gadd, “Tablets from Chagar Bazar and Tall Brak 1937-38,” Iraq, 
7 (1940), 38£.; C.-F. Jean, “Les noms propres de personnes,” in A. Parrot, Studia Mariana. DMOA, 
4 (1950), 83; CAD, VII (1960), 225. 

10 G. Mendenhall, “Puppy and Lettuce in Northwest-Semitic Covenant Making,” BASOR, 
133 (1954), 29, and n. 14; APNM, 212, 216. 

l1 For the hypocoristicon yasarum as a perfect and the element i$ar as a possible imperfect, 
see M. Noth, “Mari und Israel: Eine Personennamenstudie,” Geschichte und AT. BHTh, 16 (1953), 
139, and n. 45 = Aufsätze zur biblischen Landes- und Altertumskunde (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1971), 
II, 222, and n. 45. 
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Vulg. follows the LXX, translating “Jeshurun” as dilectus (Dt. 32:15) and rectissimus 
(Israhel in Sir. 37:25). In Isa. 44:2, for example, the other ancient Greek versions (Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion) have euthys or euthyatos.' In all the passages (except Sir. 
37:25, where it provides no translation), the Syr. maintains the translation “Israel.” The 
Targumim also usually prefer the translation (bêt) yisra’d; but Targ. Neofiti, for example, 
has bet ya “qōb in Dt. 32:5, and some manuscripts read y*Surfin as well as yisrä’d in Isa. 
44:2,14 


2. Jeshurun/Israel/Jacob. Most scholars!’ consider “Jeshurun” in the OT to be a 
cognomen for Israel and/or Jacob based on the root yšr. 16 The word almost always appears 
in parallel with or in the context of both names. Bacher!” has suggested that “Jeshurun” 
is a neologism coined as a euphemism for “Jacob”; this view has found wide accep- 
tance.!® According to Bacher, the name “Jacob” is associated with notions of trickery 
and dishonesty (cf. Gen. 25:26; 27:36; Hos. 12:4[Eng. v. 3]), the opposite of uprightness 
and honesty (cf. Isa. 40:4; 42:16; Mic. 3:9). Bacher adds two conjectures based on this 
interpretation: (1) to read “Jeshurun” instead of y’Sarim in Nu. 23:10 (explaining the sg. 
kāmōhů); and (2) in the title of the book séper hayyaSar (Josh. 10:13; 2 S. 1:18), to treat 
hayyäsär as a title for Israel, “coined for the same reasons as ‘Jeshurun.’ ” In opposition 
to Bacher, Naor!’ has tried to show that the word “Jeshurun” is in fact a remnant of an 
early form dating from a time before ‘gb had acquired the secondary meaning “deceive.” 
He agrees with Sachsse that “Jeshurun” is important for the earliest etymology and 
pronunciation of the word “Israel”: ysr’], he claims, means “God is trustworthy, upright.” 
Others, too, find the § in “Jeshurun” significant for the etymology and meaning of 
“Israel.”20 Besides those (e.g., Caspari) who categorically deny the possibility of an 
original /š/ in “Israel,” there are others (e.g., Naor) who argue for this possibility, citing, 
for example, Jgs. 12:6 and 1 Ch. 25:14 as evidence for variation between /§/ and /$/ in 
Hebrew.*! Whether “Jeshurun” is in fact related to “Israel” and the latter was originally 
pronounced with /$/ instead of /$/ is discussed under > SRW ° yisra’al. Here we simply 
restate our view that “Jeshurun” is associated with the root ysr This etymology is 


12 Cf. Jerome in MPL, 24, 450f. 

13 See 3 below. 

14 J, F. Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah (Oxford, 1949), in loc. 

15 A, Bertholet, Deuteronomium. KHC, V (1899), 97; Liedke, 791; Mendenhall, ZDB, II, 868; 
G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 198; Wächter, 58; G. Wallis, “Jesurun,” 
BHHW, II (1964), 858; C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 135; F. Zorrell, 
LexHebAram, s.v.; etc. 

16 Cf. already Calvin’s preference for this root stated in his comm. on Isa. 44:2: “Some think 
that it is derived from “W° (yashar), which means ‘to be upright’ or ‘to please’; others from WW 
(shir), and others from WR (äshar).” 

17 P, 162. 

18 Cf. also I. L. Seeligmann, “A Psalm from Pre-regal Times,” VT, 14 (1964), 89, n. 3. 

19 P, 318. 

20 E.g., F. M. T. de Liagre Böhl, Kanaanäer und Hebräer. BWAT, 9 (1911), 80; Licht, 938; 
Wächter, 58ff. 

21 For a summary of the etymologies proposed for the name “Israel,” see Danell, 22-28. 
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to recommend it. In any case, it is clear that here Israel is also presented as a community 
in its ideal state, while the poet is indulging in some kind of wordplay with “Jacob,” 
“Jeshurun,” and “Israel.” Seebass?" thinks that “Jeshurun” here refers originally to 
Israel’s non-Israelite neighbors associated with Judah (Caleb, Cain, Othniel, and Jerah- 
meel), which were incorporated into the system of the twelve tribes of Israel to 
compensate for the vanished tribe of Simeon. 

Immediately after the blessing of the tribes, in which many of them are promised the 
rich bounty of heaven and earth, the epilogue begins: “There is none like the God of 
Jeshurun, who rides through the heavens to your help (b*‘ezr*ka)” (Dt. 33:26). We reject 
the Masoretic pointing mentioned above (ka a instead of k*’él) both because elsewhere 
“Jeshurun” is another name for Jacob/Israel and also because in the languages in which 
yšr appears in theophorous names it is always a verbal element, not the theophorous 
element.*! This verse, too, speaks of Israel’s “uprightness” bestowed by God’s grace. 
Again “Jeshurun” is mentioned first, followed later (v. 28) by “Israel” and “Jacob.” In 
Dt. 33:2-5,26-29, a hymn von Rad’? calls an “informative psalm of praise,” not only the 
verses in question but also the word “Jeshurun” exert a kind of centripetal force, 
enclosing the tribal oracles of the Blessing of Moses (vv. 6-25). The idealistic promises 
to the tribes in the oracles are, as it were, guaranteed by an idealistic and promising name 
for Israel and Jacob: “Jeshurun.” 

The word appears in 1 other OT passage, in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 44:2). The context 
of this verse is Isa. 43:22-44:4,°> in which God promises to blot out Israel’s transgres- 
sions and then tells Israel not to fear, because he will pour out his blessing on Israel’s 
descendants. Isa. 44:2a calls Yahweh “the one who made you, who formed you from the 
womb and will help you”; v. 2b continues: “Fear not, O Jacob my servant, Jeshurun 
whom I have chosen.” In Deutero-Isaiah, “Israel” appears almost always in parallel with 
“Jacob.” In this regard, we may note Isa. 43:22,28; 44:1,5 in the present pericope. Only 
in 44:2 does “Jacob” stand in parallel with “Jeshurun.” Is Deutero-Isaiah here merely 
playing with words, using a hypocoristicon for variety? The notion that a diminutive with 
“benevolent overtones” is inappropriate to the language of divine love*> is already 
disproved by Isa. 41:14 (“worm Jacob”). But why does Deutero-Isaiah use the word only 
here? Apart from the question whether the transitional 44:1 is a secondary addition,?® 
clearly placing God’s chosen Israel in parallel with Jeshurun, it is immediately apparent 
that in 43:23ff. God charges Jacob/Israel with having refused to offer him sheep, fat, and 
other choice sacrifices. Nevertheless, God will bless the people in the future by pouring 
his spirit upon Israel’s offspring and descendants (44:3). This will create an ideal 
situation, in which new names will be given (44:5). This description constitutes a clear 


30 P, 161. 

31 See 1 above. 

32 P, 295. 

33 K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK, X1/1 (1978), 368f. 

34 Danell, 261, n. 44. 

35 F, J. Delitzsch, The Prophecies of Isaiah. KD, VII, 202. 
36 Elliger, 368f. 
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II. Ancient Near East. 

1. Egyptian. Egyptian has two words for “orphan”: Egyp. tfr(.t), attested as early as 
Pyr. 317 (“N gave relief to tfn and tfn.r”), and nmhn, attested since the Middle Kingdom, 
which also means “poor, humble.” The latter term shows that orphans were considered 
especially helpless and needy. To care for such people was the duty of the king and the 
nomarchs. In the Peasant’s Lament, the speaker addresses the chief administrator Rensi 
as follows: “For you are the father of the orphan (mmhw), the husband of the widow, the 
brother of the outcast. .. .”® It is characteristic that helpless orphans and widows are 
mentioned in the same breath. In the Instructions for Merikare, we read: “Comfort 
whoever mourns, do not afflict a widow, dispossess no man of his father’s property.”’ 
The last expression clearly refers to orphans. Pharaoh Amenemhet I similarly boasts that 
he has “given to the poor and maintained the orphan.”® Fensham’ notes that all these 
passages refer to the social unrest of the First Intermediate period. 

Later texts describe Amon as the protector of the poor and of orphans. +° Rameses III 
boasts that he has protected widows and orphans." 


2. Akkadian, In ancient Mesopotamia, concern for widows and orphans begins with 
the reform of Urukagina (ca. 2400 B.C.), who made a pact with Ningirsu including, among 
other things, the stipulation that “the mighty shall not wrong the widow and the orphan.” 
The same principle appears in the prologue to the Code of Ur-Nammu (ca. 2050), where 
the king says: “The orphan was not left at the mercy of the rich, . . . the man with a shekel 
was not left at the mercy of the man with a mina.”!? This tradition is continued by 
Hammurabi. In the epilogue of his code, he states among the goals of his reign: “. . . that 
the strong might not oppress the weak, and that orphans and widows enjoy their rights.” 

As is well known, Hammurabi describes himself as representing the sun-god. There- 
fore texts that speak of Šamaš as protector of the needy are of particular interest,!4 
although orphans are not mentioned explicitly.!° Such protection is also associated with 
Ninurta: “You hold court over the human race, you help those who have been pushed 
aside to obtain what is rightfully theirs, [as well as] the orphan boy and girl. You grasp 
the hand of the weak... .”!¢ 

The word for “orphan” is disputed. The CAD!’ cites only the feminine form ekütu, 


6 BI, 62; ANET”, 408. 

7 LI. 47£.; ANET?, 415. 

8 1,6f.; ANET?, 418. 

9 Pp. 132f. 

19 Papyrus Anastasi II, 6.5f.; Fensham, 133. 

Il Papyrus Harris I; Fensham, 133. 

12 11. 162-68; ANET?, 524. 

13 CH Epilogue, 24, 59-62; AOT, 407; ANET°, 178. 

14 Böhl. 

15 Fensham, 131; see, e.g., the great Hymn to the Sun in BWL, 132f., Il. 99f., 134ff.; SAHG, 
243ff. 

16 SAHG, 315. 

17 TV (1958), 72f. 
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prisoners, and in v. 25(24) he is referred to as “king.” Ps. 10:16 also extols Yahweh as 
king; v. 14 of the same psalm describes him as helper (“özer) of orphans, and v. 18 states 
that he “judges” (Sapat) orphans, i.e., helps them secure their rights. According to Ps. 
146:9, Yahweh watches over (Samar) the gérim and upholds (y’'öded) orphans and 
widows, while leading astray (‘iwwét derek) the wicked. Verse 10 states that he reigns 
as king (mälak qal) forever. Thus Yahweh's care for orphans is almost always associated 
with his royal office. 

In Ps. 82, which exhibits Canaanite influence, “God” (**/éhim, probably originally 
"él) addresses the “gods” (*löhim), demanding that they eschew unjust judgment, that 
they give justice (Sapat) to the weak (dal) and to orphans, and that they maintain the right 
(sdq hiphil) of the poor (“dni and ras) (v. 3). The gods refuse and are condemned to death 
by God. It is significant that the God of Israel appears here as ruler and judge (v. 8). The 
"e/6him are probably both the gods of the pagans and the rulers who represent these gods. 
Yahweh thus guarantees justice to the needy, especially orphans and widows. 

Hosea also expresses the hope that Israel will no longer need to seek help from Assyria 
and from idols, but that Yahweh will have mercy on the orphan (Hos. 14:4[3]). When 
Ps. 72 speaks of the king’s care for the poor and needy (vv. 2,4,12f.), it is noteworthy 
that orphans and widows are not mentioned explicitly. But we would probably not be far 
wrong in assuming that this omission is accidental and that in Israel, too, orphans were 
counted among the weak who were the object of special royal protection. 


4. Law. The Covenant Code already requires that widows and orphans not be 
oppressed (“dnd piel) (Ex. 22:21[22]); the punishment for doing so will fit the crime: 
“Your wives shall become widows and your children orphans” (v. 23[24]). Deuteronomy 
is particularly concerned for these groups of the weak. It is a general rule that the justice 
due the sojourner (gér) or orphan must not be perverted (and that a widow’s garment 
must not be taken in pledge) (Dt. 24:17). The curse formulas of ch. 27 include a curse 
on those who pervert the justice due the ger, widows, and orphans (v. 19). Grain, olives, 
and grapes left over from the harvest belong to the gérim, orphans, and widows (Dt. 
24:19-21). The gérim, orphans, and widows have the right to participate fully in 
celebrating festivals (Dt. 16:11,14). The ger, the orphan, and the widow receive a portion 
of the tithe along with the Levites (Dt. 14:29; 26:12). 


5. Wisdom Literature. Wisdom Literature also speaks of the special needs of the poor 
and those without families (e.g., Prov. 14:31; 15:25; 19:17; 22:9,22). Only once, in one 
of the proverbs echoing an Egyptian original, is the yat6m mentioned explicitly (Prov. 
23:10), in a warning against encroaching on the property of an orphan. The parallel stich 
speaks of displacing the boundary marker of a widow. 

The book of Job speaks of orphans much more frequently. Oppression of orphans is 
one of the marks of the wicked: they even cast lots over orphans (Job 6:27), they send 
widows away with empty hands and crush orphans (22:9), they take the orphan’s ass and 
the widow’s ox (24:3), they snatch the orphan from its mother’s breast (24:9). Ps. 94:6 
says much the same: the wicked slay widows and gérim and murder orphans. 

Conversely, in his concluding discourse (Job 29-31), Job maintains his righteousness, 
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emphasizing that he has helped the poor and the fatherless (29:12; 31:16f.) and that he 
has treated the fatherless equitably in court (31:21). 


6. The Prophets. The demand to care for the fatherless also appears occasionally in 
the message of the prophets. Isaiah exhorts his listeners to forsake evil and do good, 
amplifying his demand with the words šiptû yatém riba `almānâ (Isa. 1:17). He also 
illustrates the moral decay of Jerusalem by citing its neglect of these very obligations 
(1:23). In 10:2, Isaiah castigates the perversion of the law that despoils widows and 
orphans. 

Jeremiah likewise speaks of the wicked at whose hands the fatherless and poor suffer 
injustice (Jer. 5:28), and in his temple sermon (ch. 7) he calls on the people to amend 
their ways, to execute justice, and to cease oppressing the sojourner (gér, as in 
Deuteronomy!), the fatherless, and the widow, since the temple by itself offers no 
protection (v. 6). A similar warning is heard in Jer. 22:3. 

In Jer. 49:7-22, an oracle against Edom, on the other hand, we find the assurance that 
Yahweh himself will care for the fatherless and widows among his people, so that others 
need not worry about them. One passage in Ezekiel (Ezk. 22:7) also charges the people 
of Jerusalem with oppressing the fatherless and widows; the same text speaks of 
violations against the gerim. Finally, Zec. 7:9f. calls for true judgment, love, and mercy, 
warning against oppressing widows, orphans, sojourners, and the poor. 


7. Being Orphaned as Punishment. Finally, the desolation of being orphaned may be 
cited as a punishment. Ps. 109 curses an enemy by wishing that his children may be made 
fatherless and his wife a widow (v. 9); this is amplified in v. 12 by the wish that none 
may have pity on his fatherless children. As a punishment, Isa. 9:16(17) threatens that 
Yahweh will not have mercy on the fatherless and widows among his people. Ex. 
22:23(24) has already been discussed.“ In Lam. 5:3, the people lament: “We have 
become orphans, fatherless; our mothers have become widows”—in other words, we are 
without help or protection. The context of the lament more or less implies that this 
suffering is a punishment (v. 7). 

Ringgren 


28 See III.4 above. 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Semantics, OT Occurrences. II. OT Usage: 1. The Verb yätar I; 2. 
yeter |; 3. yöter!yöter; 4. yöteret; 5. yitra/yitrat; 6. yitrön; 7. mötär; 8. yattir/yattirä(ä”). II. LXX. 
IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology, Semantics, OT Occurrences. The root ytr I, quite common in the 
OT, is in all likelihood etymologically distinct from the root ytr I, which is represented 
only by the nouns yeter II (“string” [Jgs. 16:7-9], “bowstring” [Job 30:11; Ps. 11:2; Hab. 
3:9 conj.], “tent-cord” [Job 4:21])! and métar (“bowstring” [Ps. 21:13(Eng. v. 12)], 
“tent-cord” [Ex. 35:18; 39:40; Nu. 3:26,37; 4:26,32; Isa. 54:2; Jer. 10:20; Job 17:11 
conj.]),* as Ibn Barün already suggested in his Kitab al-Muwäzana (ca. A.D. 1100).? Ibn 
Barün connects ytr I with Arab. ‘atira and ytr II with Arab. watara.* 

The root ytr I (or the related *tr/wtr) is found in all Semitic languages, and it is not 
hard to determine its basic meaning: “be extra, surplus.” Akk. wtr finds frequent use in 
economic texts, but also appears occasionally in mathematical and astronomical sources, 
as well as in a few omen texts. It is represented primarily by the verb (w)atäru: in the G 
stem, it means “exceed in number or size” or “surpass in importance” or “quality”; in 
the D stem, it takes on the intensive meaning “become more important or richer,” 
“increase in number or size”; in the causative Š stem (Suturu) it means “cause to increase” 
or “surpass.”> Other derivatives include the noun atartu, “surplus” (in accounting; also 


ydtar. R. Braun, Kohelet und die frühhellenistische Popularphilosophie. BZAW, 130 (1973), 
47f.; J. C. Campbell, “God’s People and the Remnant,” S/T, 3 (1950), 78-85; S. Garofalo, La 
nozione profetica del “Resto d’Israel” (Rome, 1942), esp. 197-202; W. Günther and H. Krienke, 
“Remnant, Leave,” NIDNTT, Ill (1978), 247-254; G. F. Hasel, The Origin and Early History of 
the Remnant Motif in Ancient Israel (diss., Vanderbilt, 1970), 171-203; idem, The Remnant. AUM, 
5 (21974) (literature survey, 1-44); idem, “Semantic Values of Derivatives of the Hebrew Root 
S’R,” AUSS, 11 (1973), 152-169; E. W. Heaton, “The Root YW and the Doctrine of the Remnant,” 
JTS, N.S. 3 (1952), 27-39; V. Hemtrich and G. Schrenk, “Aetna,” TDNT, IV, 194-214; J. Jeremias, 
“Der Gedanke des ‘Heiligen Restes’ im Spätjudentum und in der Verkündigung Jesu,” ZNW, 
42 (1949), 184-194 = Abba (Göttingen, 1966), 121-132; P. Joüon, “Notes de lexicographie 
hébraïque, III: Deut racines YN,” MUSJ, 6 (1913), 174; J. Meinhold, Studien zur israelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 1/1 (Bonn, 1903); W. E. L. Müller and H. D. Preuss, Die Vorstellung vom Rest 
im AT (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1973); L. Rost, “Der Leberlappen,” ZAW, 79 (1967), 35-41; O. Schill- 
ing, “Rest” in der Prophetie des ATs (diss., Münster, 1942), esp. 7-16; R. de Vaux, “The ‘Remnant 
of Israel’ According to the Prophets,” The Bible and the Ancient Near East (Eng. trans., London, 
1971), 15-30; P. Wechter, Ibn Barün's Arabic Works on Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography 
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“be left over” (80 occurrences in the OT),>° and > 77% srd, “escape (by fleeing)” (29 


occurrences in the OT).?’ The primary antonym to ytr I is — ON häser, “lack.” 


Ii. OT Usage. 

1. The Verb yätar I. a. Qal. In Biblical Hebrew, the qal of ytr I occurs in the 
nominalized act. ptcp. yöter/yöter (fem. ydteret).** The primary meaning “be left over” 
can be seen especially clearly in 1 S. 15:15, which states that the Israelites spared the 
best of the sheep and oxen taken from the Amalekites and sacrificially destroyed “the 
rest.”99 

b. Niphal. The niphal of the verb ytr I occurs 81 times in the OT (including 2 S. 17:12, 
where nwtr [MT nétar] should possibly be interpreted as a hiphil [LXX: 
hypoleipsémetha}). It is not hard to see that the niphal conveys the passive or reflexive 
equivalent of the basic meaning: “prove to be superfluous,” “be left over.” Ex. 10:15, for 
example, states that after the plague of locusts upon the trees and fields “nothing green 
was left” (lö’-nötar kol-yereg). Most instances involve very ordinary matters: Jacob was 
left alone at the Jabbok (Gen. 32:25[24]); Jotham was the only one of Jerubbaal’s sons 
left alive (Jgs. 9:5); David asks whether there is anyone left of the house of Saul to whom 
he may show kindness (2 S. 9:1); Asa took all the silver and gold that was left in the 
temple treasury and gave it to the Aramean king as a gift (1 K. 15:18); Elijah feels that 
he alone is left as Yahweh’s prophet (1 K. 18:22; 19:10,14). 

When the ban is carried out, none is left of the Anakim (Josh. 11:22 [cf. v. 11: “no 
n‘3ämä”]) or the Amorites (1 K. 9:20f.). After the fall of Samaria, Jerusalem is left “like 
a booth in a vineyard, like a lodge in a cucumber field” (Isa. 1:8: note the continuation: 
“Yahweh has left [hiphil] us a small remnant [särid]”). Isaiah says to Hezekiah: “All that 
is in your house . . . shall be carried to Babylon; nothing shall be left” (2 K. 20:17 par. 
Isa. 39:6). 

Isa. 1:8f. introduces the notion of the “remnant,”*! as does Isa. 4:3: “And he who is 
left (nis°ar > “RW `r) in Zion and remains (nötär) in Jerusalem will be called holy.” 
Cf. also Ezk. 14:22: “There is left a remnant (p°lētâ) in it.” According to Amos, 
contrariwise, ten inhabitants left in Samaria must die (Am. 6:9). Deutero-Zechariah 
foresees that that two thirds of the population must be exterminated, so that only a third 
will be left (Zec. 13:8). At the eschaton, however, all that are left among the nations of 
the world will come to Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast of Booths (Zec. 14:16). 

Some cultic regulations use the verb ytr. For example, it is forbidden to let any of the 
Passover lamb remain (hiphil) until morning; anything that remains (niphal) is to be burnt 
(Ex. 12:10). Similarly, anything left over from the sacrifices offered at the consecration 
of priests is to be burnt (Ex. 29:34; Lev. 8:32); the same holds true for the */a@mnimm sacrifice 


36 Cf. E. Ruprecht, “078 pit pi. retten,” THAT, II, 420-27. 

37 Cf. Herntrich-Schrenk, 196-209. 

38 See below. 

39 H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIII/1 (1973), 288. 

40 Cf. K. Budde, Die Bücher der Samuel. KHC, VII (1902), in loc.; cf. also GK, $109d. 
41 Cf. Miiller-Preuss, 44-46. 
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Jerusalem temple (Jer. 27:19) and the “rest of the firewood” (Isa. 44:19; yitrö par. $"ritö 
in v. 17). Here also belong Ps. 17:14; Job 22:20. The former can hardly refer to 
“abundance, affluence,”>! but rather to “something left for their children”;> the latter 
states that the fire consumed what was left. In Job 4:21, yitram clearly has nothing to do 
with yeter 1,23 but is yeter II, “tent-cord.” Other passages using the noun yeter associated 
with yfr I often refer to survivors, either individually (Dt. 3:11; 28:54; Josh. 12:4; 13:12) 
or collectively (Josh. 23:12; 2 S. 21:2; 2 K. 25:11; Jer. 52:15; Ezk. 34:18; Mic. 5:2[3]; 
Zeph. 2:9). 

A weakened sense of “remainder” may be seen in a series of passages where the idea 
of something left over comes primarily from the perspective of the narrative or the 
narrator. This is particularly true of the formula yeter dibré, “the rest of the things of... ,” 
i.e., “the rest of the matters concerning . . . ,” “all the rest about . . . ,”>4 especially 
common in the Deuteronomistic history and the Chronicler’s history. It appears in 1 K. 
11:41 and 41 additional times in Kings and Chronicles; there are some variations: yeter 
kol-dibré (1 K. 15:23), yeter d*barayw (2 Ch. 28:26). The noun yeter has a similar 
function in a few passages where it denotes the remainder of a group already named or 
described; here it is equivalent to “the others” (2 S. 10:10; 12:28; 1 K. 12:23; 1 Ch. 19:11; 
Neh. 6:1; Jer. 29:1; Ezk. 48:23). It can thus denote a disqualified group, a majority (Jgs. 
7:6; 1 S. 13:2), or the common people in contrast to the upper classes (Neh. 2:16; 
4:8,13[14,19]). It can also refer to the unspecified portions of a land or region (Dt. 3:13; 
Josh. 13:27), the rest of other specified things (Lev. 14:17 [oil]; Nu. 31:32 [booty]), or 
the rest of someone’s years (Isa. 38:10). 

A different meaning of yeter, associated with the basic idea of abundance, is clearly 
present in Prov. 17:7: ¥pat-yeter (if the MT is not emended to Spat-ydSer on the basis 
of the LXX°5), the “lip of (super)abundance,” probably does not so much mean “arrogant 
speech” as exaggerated and therefore “lying speech.”>’ A similar nuance is probably 
present in a few adverbial expressions, e.g., gädöl yeter m“’öd, “great beyond measure” 
(Isa. 56:12), ‘al-yeter, “exceedingly” (Ps. 31:24[23]; hardly just “in full measure”°®), and 
wattigdal-yeter, “and [the horn] grew exceedingly great” (Dnl. 8:9). 


3. yöter/yöter. Apart from 1 S. 15:15,°9 the qal ptcp. yöter/yöter appears only in 
relatively late texts (9 times: 7 in Ecclesiastes, once in Esther). Like yitrén, which occurs 
only in Ecclesiastes, and métar, which occurs only in Wisdom contexts (Proverbs, 


51 BDB, 452; also E. P. Dhorme, A Comm. on the Book of Job (Eng. trans. 1967; repr. Nashville, 
1984), in loc. 

52 H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1988), 244. 

53 Cf. Dhorme, in loc. 

54 M. Noth, Könige 1-16. BK, IX/1 (1968), 241. 

55 Cf. BHS. 
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57 H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD, XVI/1 (1980), 71. 
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59 See 1.a above. 

60 See below. 
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